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1716,  p.  429.;,  more  boldly  asserted.  The  ori- 
ginal language,  however,  of  this  source,  has  been 
the  point  chiefly  controverted. 

Matt.  xix.  16.  Luke  xviiL  18. 

Kii.  14.  IS.  69.  73.  xxii.  4.  10.  /W.  59. 

xxw'i.  1 1 .  20.  37.  xxiii.  2.  1^.  3S. 

If  a  verbal  hanuonv  exists   in  the  fort\ -two  parallel  section*  of  all 

tte  Gospels,  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  same  wilJ  also  cos* 

lastly  be  found  between  Mark  and  Luke;  but  in  proportion  uNli 

and  Lie  do  Dot  verbally  harmonize  with  each  other,  *>  Matthew 

d'din  from  Luke  in  expression.       He  then  proves,  in  a  series  of  argu- 

■tent*.  that  the  verbal  harmony  will  not  shew  Matthew  to  have  Bade 

U*  of  Luke. 

The  words  are  often  so  different  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  same  facts,  that  it  cannot  be  assumed,  that  Matthew 
derived  auy  thing  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

Matt.  xxi.  2.  7.  Mark  xi.  2.  Luke  xix.  30. 


ffespccting-  the  question,  whether  Mark  used  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew ?  he  inquires,  if  it  were  so,  how  could  Mark  have  ventured  to 
have  placed  the  events  in  another  chronological  order,  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  Gospel  ? 

Mark  i.  vi.  Matt.  iii.  xiii.   and   in  several  other 

i/i>tances  before  cited. 

If  Mark  had  used  the   Gospel  of  Matthew  as  a  source,  he  would 
have  followed    the   singular  method  of  entirely  omitting  the  greater 
part,  of  admitting  one  part,  but  of  describing  it  much  more  circum- 
stantially and  expressly,  and  of  transferring  into  his  Gospel  another 
part  quite  defectively  and    unperfectly.    That  which  Mark  has  leas 
than  Matthew,  may  be  seen  fiom  what  has  preceded ;  but  his  Gospel 
is  bv  no  means   to  be  considered  as  an  Epitome  of  Matthew,  for  he 
often  details   more    copious  accounts,  as  in  v.  23—53. ;  ix.  14—49. 
Marks  omission  of  many  circumstances  necessary  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  evinces  that  he  had  no  such  a  plan. 

Mark  iii.  34.  Matt.  wi.  49. 
vi.   lO.  *li- 

vii.  17,  *v-  15. 

rui.  21.  xvi.  12. 
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been  examined  by  Eichhorn  with  an  indefati- 
gable perseverance.     The  prevalent  opinion  has 

In  the  sections  common  to  all  three  Gospels,  a  verbal  agreement 
subsist*  between  Mark  and  Luke  (Mark  x.  15.;  Lake  xviii.  17., 
Merely  being  excepted)  only  where  the  narratives  in  Mark  and  Luke 
are  Dot  amplified  by  additions. 

I j  tbose  sec  lions,  which  merely  Mark  and  Luke  have  in  common, 
and  which  are  no  where  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (Mark  i. 
-3— -o. ;  Luke  iv.  33 — 35.  alone  being  excepted;  no  verbal  harmony 
ilio  :>  fo'jnd. 

It  Mark  had  extracted  materials  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  or  even 
lL*:m  it,  the  Prologue  of  the  latter  must  have  forced  him  to  have  re- 
marked, that  his  own  writing  was  not  to  he  classed  among  tho»c  un- 
crediitd  Diejeses  of  the  Actions  and  Doctrinal  Discourses  of  Jesus, 
which  existed  before  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  For  he  narrates  in  his 
Gospel  much  that  is  absolutely  wanting  to  Luke,  and  much  in  a  diffe- 
rent and  even  contradictory  manner. 

Mark  L  14— 20. ;  hr.  30—34.;  vi.  1—6.  45— 56.;  vi  1—37.; 

\ai.  1—26. 

In  Mark  and  Luke  some  accounts  occur  differing  in  facts,  which 
occasionally  amount  even  to  contradictions. 


Mark  iL  23—28. 

in.  20—35. 

viii.  27.;  ix.  1. 
ix.  30—38. 
x.  46—52. 
xiv.  55 — 65. 
xvi.  1. 


Luke  vi.  1 — 5. 

xi.  14— 23.;xii.l0. 
ix.  15—27. 

ix.  43—45. 
xviii.  35—43. 
xxii.  65—71. 
xxiii.  56. ;  xxiv.  I . 


That  Mark  should  have  been  silent  respecting  that,  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Luke,  that  he  should  have  omitted  essential  parts  of 
the  historical  narrations,  is  incredible,  and  affords  a  valid  proof 
against  the  idea  of  bis  having  used  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  a  source. 

Luke  xxiv.  50.  Mark  xiv.  47. 

xxii.  8.  xiv.  13. 

viii.  45.  v.  31. 

If  Mark  had  used  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  source,  he  would  have 
afforded  the  singular  example  of,  at  one  time,  superfluously  amplifying 
bb  source,  and   occasionally  (Mark  n.  23—28. ;  Luke  vi.  1—6)  of 
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guage  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  was  the  Ara- 
masn,  and  at  the   early  period  to  which  this 


ferred  into  lis  own  production  all  that  the  Gospel  of  Muk  contained. 

But,  that  ihn  ji  not  the  case  is  evident  from 

Ma*i.J4— 20.  ;  iv.  30 — 34.  ;  vi.  1— 6.  45. ;  r\L  31.  32— 37.; 
ii.  1-2/.  22— 26.  ;    x.    1 — 12.35—45.;  ii.   11—14.    19—28.; 

"i-SJ-a.jii,.  3 — 9.  55 65.  ;  xv.6— 10.17— 20.;  which  he  hu 

Mm'nd. 

Uttmjuld  in  this  case  very  often  have  permitted  himself  to  difti 
fototataccouots  of  Marie,  and  occasionally  ere  n  directly  to  contm- 
*n ila,  which  is  inadmissible. 


lib  if.  42. 
ri.  16. 
tiii.  31. 
lii  39. 
viiL  42. 
ii.  18. 
«?iii.  35. 
ix.  1 — 19. 
ixii.  58. 
ixii.  61 . 

ixii.  67.  70,  71. 
xxui.  35. 


iii.  18. 

v.  10.    ■ 


..12. 


s.  46. 

xi.27— i 

liv.  69. 

iiT.  30.  68.  72. 

xir.  60.  63. 

st.  29. 

xri.  5. 


Ufa  would    have   made    use  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  great 
aitWess,    since    he    would    have   related   whole   histories    much 
me  (:■■:>.  of  oider  and  more   imperfectly  (Luke  riii.  41 — 56.  ;    Mark 
vll-45.*)  loan    Mark,   and  b  many  individual  instances  by  the 
wmiaoti  ot  illustrative  circumstances  (Luke  ?i.  I — 5.;  Mark  ii.  23 — 
IV,  bike  vui.  22 — 25.;   Mark  i?.  36 — 41.)  and  by  the  choice  of 
raisMi'ite  expressions  and  inaccurate  representations,  he  would  hare 
tendered  ihe  facts  much  more  obscure,  than  they  are  in  Mark. 
Luke  ».  17.  HarkiL  1. 

».  27.  it  13. 

d.  10.  Ui.  5. 

»«ii-  8-  iv.  8. 


viii.  33. 
ix.  I. 
ix,  6. 


iv.  35. 
t.  13. 
vi.  7. 
vi.  13- 
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2.  affords  to  us  a  proof,  that  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  Jew  to  write  a  book  in  Greek  :  and 
many  critics  have  imagined,  that  the  three  Gos- 
pels internally  betray  evidences  of  not  having 
been  derived  from  a  Greek  source.  This,  how- 
ever, i>  an  inconclusive  argument,  because  the 
native  idiom  of  the  writers  would  naturallv  have 
some  effect  on  every  language,  in  which  th<  y 
wijrht  write. 

h  has  notwithstanding,  been  contended,  that 
the  variation  of  expression  in  the  detail  of  the 
same  facts,  in  the  same  succession  of  idea>,  anil 
in  the  arrangement,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
interchange  of  synonyms  and  phrases,  both  of 
which  are  frequently  remarked  in  a  collation 
of  the  parallel  relations  of  the  three  Evangelists, 
is  a  phenomenon,  which  necessarily  excludes 
the  admission  of  a  Greek  source  having  been 
used  by  them.  These  (Bertholdt  maintains;  could 
not  have  been  accidental. 

It  is,  moreover,  *  urged,  that  there  are  vari- 


1  /*non?  these,  Matt.  iii.  11.;  Mark  i.  7. ;  Luke  iii.  16.  are  quoted, 
where  the  original  term  is  presumed  to  have  been  f TV  /pVOb> 
which  yintthew  correctly  translated,  but  Mark  and  Luke  understand- 
ing the  root  bpV  to  mean  to  loose,  or  take  off,  (Targ.  Prov.  xxv.  *20.) 
interchanged  the  term  with  the  phrase  fTO  <2D!P  K"W,  (Deut.  xxv. 
9.:  JoQath.>— MatL  iii.  16. ;  Mark  i.  10.;  Luke  iii.  21.— The  differ. 
ence  between  the  two  former  and  Luke  is  explained  by  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  Aramaean  verb  was  H^y,  which  was  incorrectly 
written  lift  in  Luke's  MS.,  or  that  Luke  mistook  the  y  for  the  y. — 
Matt  iii.  16. ;  Mark  i.  10. ;  Luke  iii.  21.— here  the  original  is  conjee - 
to*d  to  have  been  »3V  *P»  IttHnjTT  NTm  n/TO,  where  Luke  int*r- 

VOL.  I .  b 
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by  referring  them  to  an  original  Aramaic  text. 
But  this  postulate  is  no  more  necessary,  than  Uw 
preceding,  and  for  a  very  similar  reason,  via. 
that  the  verbal  accounts,  which  the  two  latter 
might  have  received  of  these  particulars,  were 
most  probably  delivered  in  Aramsean,  conse- 
quently the  same  result  would  follow,  without 
the  supposition  of  a  written  Gospel  or  Bio- 
graphy of  our  Saviour. 

Various  opinions  have  likewise  been  indulged, 
respecting  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  :  some 
inclining  to  the  idea  that  he  himself  may  have 
translated  it  from  his  Aramaic  copy,  with  cer- 
tain alterations  and  additions,  or  that  an  un- 
known person  may  have  done  so  after  his  death, 
— that,  that  in  which  Mark  and  Luke  arc 
more  copious  than  him,  may  have  been 
derived  partly  from  other  smaller,  and  partly 
from  the  same  Diegeses, — also  that  that,  which 
each  of  them  has  in  common  with  the  present 
Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew,  may  have  flowed 
from  those  individual  Diegeses,  which  Matthew 
used  in   preparing   the  Greek   edition   of  his 

oar.  l.i  Matt,  xxviii.  1.;  (Cf.  John  xx.  1.}—  HMfll  w«  ia  the 
Aramaean  original :  and,  it  ia  well  known,  that  »JM  hai  reference 
both  to  XSO*  ap£  md  to  »rWj  ■*»,  the  mmtktg  andnnumg  tmihght 
•Hence  tyt  originated. — Matt.xxTi.17. ;  Markxiv.12.;  Ltika  xxii. 
'■■  H»  wrrfa  weve  m  fee  Aranwan,  tfrwi  rWOTp  MOTX 
"**  r»OTp  HOT  ■<  either  Me  /rff  day  or  (A«  principal  day, 
•^  ■  Hriea  of  d«y»  *  iMUtMied.  Mark  and  the  TrtfttflWr  of 
*Waew  ineontetly  adopted  the  fih*.  and  Lake  the  liM  renae. 
F»n  aif  of  which,  it  la  evident  (Hat  the  coiHmon  Boorce  «■«  a  work 
""<*  ia  the  Bavfertt  AiMiatc  VMM — (BtrthtUt. ) 

b3 
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question,  connected  with  these-  Theoriev  relates 
to  the  lan-mage,  in  which  >Iatthew  wrote  the 
Gospel, which  we  now  possess.  Aicremf  nf  the 
Fattars  a»ert  it  to  have  heen  composed  in  the 
Teraicniai  language  of  Palestine,  and  iiotoneof 
ihemrifBl  Fathers  record  the  Creek  to  have 
beenft>orij»vna\ tongue.  *l~Yie  objection to thW ar- 
gument, which  those  authors,  who  coincide  with 
Hut  We  made,  viz-  that  one  blindly  followed 
the  oilier,  and  that  all  may  be  retraced  to 
Papas,  who  was,  according  to  Ku>ebius,  nw 
w«!w.  rr,v  vwv,  and  a  man  who  compiled  oral 
traditions  without  examining  their  truth,  i>  by 
no  means  conclusive  ;  because  it  will  Ik.-  evident, 
that  the  tradition,  winch  he  preserved,  was  in 
favour  of  an  Aramaean  original,  the  truth  ot"  which 
it  will  now  he  impossible  for  any  one  to  disprove. 
But,  Kusebius  also  states'3,  that  Panticnu*  found 
the  Aramaan.  Gospel  of  Matthew  circulated  in 
Arabia,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centurv. 
Papias,  however,  says  nothing  of  its  circulation 
in  Arabia,  consequently,  these  two  accounts  not 
having  been  possibly  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  the  testimony  of  I'antsenus  is  a  Cull 
confirmation  of  the  former  witness.  Kusehius 
likewise  declares,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel tV  rarptV  yAturrf/,  when  he  was  about  to  quit 
Palestine, — Origen,  that  he  wrote  it  for  the 
Jews,  who  were  Believers, — Hippolytus,  that  lie 
edited  it  at  Jerusalem,  with  whose  statements 


Goutrical  Speculations  of  the  Cabbahsts  upon 
it  would  have  been  invincible  barriers  to  the 
full  progress  of  the  Greek  among  the  natives. 
But  the  concession  of  Matthew's  Greek  original 
to  the  EftuiM,  will  assume  it  to  hare  been  ac- 
counted by  them  equal  to  their  native  tongue. 

Let  us  bring  the  case  nearer  to  our  own  tiroes 
and  observations.  England  and  Wales  hare 
fan  much  longer  united  than  Rome  had  then 
been  with  Judaea,  on  which  connection  Hug 
builds  a  considerable  part  of  his  argument ;  jet, 
in  how  many  places  in  the  latter  is  the  English 
language  totally  unknown !  The  case  was  the 
same  with  Cornwall  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land: it  is  the  same  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  In  bow  many  parts  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Gascony  is  the  French  scarcely  intelligible  by  a 
Vnge  ij>Toportion  of  the  natives!  in  how  many 
parts  of  Biscay  is  the  Spanish  a  foreign  tongue  ! 
Yet,  a  long  connection  has  subsisted  between 
these  countries ;  whereas  the  Roman  intercourse 
with  Palestine  had  been  comparatively  short, 
and  there,  the  prejudices  being  of  a  religious 
nature,  were  proportionably  stronger :  conse- 
quently, whether  we  look  to  past  testimonies,  or 
to  evidences,  the  examination  of  which  is  in  our 
power,  both  arguments  and  probability  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  theory  of  Hug  and  of 
those  who  coincide  with  him. 

w«  must,  however,  return  to  Bertholdt.   Ac- 
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WILLIAM  HOWUY.D.D.F.R.A.S. 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  lovDOS. 


Mi  Lord. 

Yoeb  Lordship's  indefatigable 
zeal  in  promoting  tie  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  in  advancing  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism 
^  Theological  Literature,  distinguishes  you, 
as  the  individual,  to  whom  I  may  most  appropri- 
ately dedicate  this  Translation  of  Hug's  elaborate 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

I  feel  also  the  greater  confidence  in  availing 
myself  of  your  Lordship's  Permission,  from  the 
conviction,  that  the  Boot  itself  is  not  liable  to 
that  charge  of  Infidelity  and  Scepticism,  which 
has  been  so  deserredly  alleged  against  several 
authors  of  the  German  School, — from  the  per- 
suasion, that  it  is  calculated  to  induce  that 
sober  spirit  of  critical  inquiry,  from  which  the 


/wivsla  J  ok  >     i»Ki:r  \<:e. 


'tor different  ideas  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
'%'»a?e  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  en- 
'Wiined  by  different  writers,  who  have  investi- 
$W  it,  and  in  Germany  in  particular,  they 
*f»  to  have  arranged  themselves  into  two 
Masses.  Hug,  whose  work  became  first  generally 
Down  by  means  of  Cellerier's  very  imperfect 
vtome.  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and 
M  Jearned  writer  of  that  class,  which  has  op- 
*d  itself  to  the  scepticism  and  fanciful  theo- 
$  of  the  other  body  of  German  divines  ;  yet. 
be  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
ches  of  his  predecessors,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
urnish  those,  who  may  hereafter  te  desirous 
leveling  their  attention  to  the  cntical  huitory 
he  New  Testament,  with  a  bnef  outline  of 
tholdfs  Introduction,  in  which  the  various 
nions  of  all  are  comprised.  In  the  course  of 
endium  ,  hut  *ew  or,ginal  observations 
nvOTnlLrl«>  and'  some  things  will  necessarily 
^eTted!'  w£ich  will  be  found  in  the  second 
o\ume  of  this  work  '. 

>  In  tV«  preface  I  **~  ab.«in*l  ftom  noticinj  the  fi*  r^m9f 
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Griesbach,  Paulus,  Plank,   Eichhorn,    Hart-  § 
mann,  Gratz,  and  Bertholdt  have  given  synop-  a 
tical  tables  of  the  parallel  passages  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels  of  the  three  first  Evangelists, 
which  have  been  considered  as  the  substance  , 
of  the    irpomvayytXiov  b.      Some   have    adduced 

because  the  system  of  recensions,  which  is  perhaps  its  most  valuable 
part,  forms  the  subject  of  Profr.  Scholz's  present  labours,  and  be- 
cause after  the  appearance  of  his  Greek  Testament  and  Prolego- 
mena, I  project  a  work,  in  which  the  subject  will  be  fully  treated. 
The  first  volume,  however,  is  very  defective  in  the  history  of  some 
of  the  versions :  the  Armenian  and  Sclavonic  are  but  imperfectly 
examined,  the  Malay  and  others  of  later  date  are  entirely  omitted, 
and  an  infinity  of  New  Variorum  readings  might  have  been  pro- 
cured from  hitherto  uncollated  Arabic  and  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

*  Bertholdt  has  transcribed  into  his  Introduction  the  following  list 
from  Eichhorn. 


MARK. 

LUKE. 

MATTHEW. 

1. 

1.2—8. 

iii.  1 — 13. 

iii.  1—12. 

2. 

9 — 11. 

21,  22. 

13—17. 

3. 

12,13. 

iv.  1—13. 

iv.  1—11. 

4. 

14. 

14. 

12, 13. 

5. 

29—34. 

38—41. 

viii.  14—17. 

6. 

40—45. 

v.  12—16. 

2—4. 

7. 

ii.  1—12.     ' 

17—26. 

ix.  1—8. 

8. 

13—22. 

27—39. 

9—17. 

9. 

23—28. 

vi.  1 — 5. 

xii.  1—8. 

10. 

iii.  1—6. 

6—11. 

9—15. 

11. 

7—19. 

12—19. 

iv.  23—25. 

12. 

20—35. 

xi.  14—23. ;  xii. 

10. 

xii.  20—50. 

13. 

31—35. 

viu.  19—21. 

46—50. 

14. 

iv.  1—34. 

4—18. 

xiii.  1—34. 

15. 

35—41. 

22—25. 

viii.  18—27. 

16. 

v.  1—20. 

26—39. 

28—34. 

17. 

22—43. 

41 — 56. 

ix.  18—26. 

18. 

vi.  7—13. 

i*.  1—6.  ^ 

x.  1— 42. 

19. 

14—29. 

7—9. 

xiv.  1—12. 

20. 

30—44. 

10 17. 

13—21. 

A 
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posing  Mark  and  Luke  to  have  collected 
the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at  Jerusalem, 
which  existing  in  this  oral  Gospel  could  not  but 
have  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narrative 
of  Matthew.  Thus,  whilst  he  satisfies  himself 
respecting  the  cause  of  their  verbal  coincidence, 
he  argues,  that  they  wrote  their  separate  works, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  c. 

This  hypothesis  Bertholdt  has  refuted.  Some 
of  the  Fathers  were  also  of  opinion,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding Evangelists  harmonized  their  accounts, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  those  of  the  preceding. 
"  Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  show,  that  Mark  used 
Matthew  or  Luke,  or  that  Luke  used  Matthew 
or  Mark,  or  that  Matthew  used  Mark  or  Luke, 
as  a  source :  for  in  some  Sections  only  two  of 
the  Evangelists  agree,  which  Sections  are  want- 
ing in  the  third/'  Therefore,  though  the  latter 
may  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Documents 
of  their  Predecessors,  they  must  also  have  had 
access  to  sources  unappropriated  by  them.  The 
question,  however,  whether  the  one  made  use 
of  the  other,  has  been  so  amply  examined  by 
almost  every  writer  on  the  subject,  and  forms  so 
considerable  a  proportion  of  Hug's  researches, 
that  we  cannot  enter  into  the  full  detail,  without 
repeating  arguments d,  which  have  been  already 
produced. 

c  Eckermann*!  Erklarung  aller  duiiklen  Stellen  «l«sN.Tesu 
•  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  epitomize  Bertholdt.  Re  ugues,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  question,  against  the  idea  of  ML  «A^  Wm$  uaed 
Mark,  from  the  more  accurate  representation  0f    «*»tft\\fataras  in 
the  latter. 
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to  have  been  the  idea  of  Epiphanius,  which  John  n 
Clericus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (Amst.  a 

such  direct  contradictions  between  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  that  even  supposing  Matthew  to  have  been  better  informed,  in 
many  particulars,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  him  to  have  been  the  cor- 
rector and  emendator,  because  he  no  where  implies  it  in  the  remotest 
degree,  and  because  he  would  thus  have  exemplified  a  moderation 
towards  Luke,  which  could  only  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the 
highest  cultivation  and  finest  feelings,  which,  however,  would  have  , 
been  utterly  irreconcileable  with  his  object  of  rejecting  unauthentic 
relations. 

Matt.  v.  3.  Luke  vi.  20. 

viii.  28—34.  viii.  26—39. 

ix.  16.  v.  36. 

x.  32.  xii.  8. 

xviii.  12.  xv.  4. 

xx.  29—34.  xviii.  35,  &c. 

xxi.  1—11.  xix.  29—44. 

xxi.  34.36.  xx.  10,  11. 

xxv.  15.  20.  22.  25."  xix.  13. 16.  18. 20. 

xxvi.  57.  59.  xxii.  66. 

Had  Matthew  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  he  must  intentionally 
have  suppressed  many  of  his  historical  and  chronological  assertions. 

Matt.iii.  17.  Luke  hi.  23. 

ix.  18.  viii.  41,  42. 

xi.  2.  *  vii.  18. 

xxvi-  17.  xxii.  8. 

xxvii.  57.  xxiii.  50. 

»'•  L  iii.  1,  2. 

Had  Matthew  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  there  could  not 
mve  been  much,  which  was  more  ontpscure  and  imperfect  in  his  Gospel, 
than  in  the  other. 

Matt.  vi.  26.  Luk  xii.  24. 

yiii  14—17.  iv.  38— 44. 

ix-l-S.  v.  17— 26. 

ix.  9—1 7,  v.  27—29. 

x.34.  xii.  51. 

xii.  I .  ri.  1 . 

xvii.  J4t  ix.  37. 
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Jerome  coincides.     Now,  if  he  wrote  it  for  tl 
Jewish-Christians  (for  these  were  also  style 
'Efipatoi)  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  tfo 
could  read  any  Greek  essay,  even  if  the  in 
habitants  of  the  larger  cities  could  in  some  de 
gree  speak  the  language,  it  is  most  presumptive 
that  he  wrote  it  in  the  language,  in  which  Jesufi 
or  his  Apostles  had  been  accustomed  to  address 
them.     Had  he  composed  it  in  any  but  the 
popular  dialect,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  it  would 
have  been  favourably  received,   or  have  ob- 
tained any  considerable  circulation  in  Judaea: 
and  if  the  Nazaraeans  and  Ebionites  read  an  \ 
Aramaean  Gospel,  even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  * 
century,  it  is  very  inferible,  that  their  Book  was  \ 
a  mutilation  of  Matthew's  Aramaean  work.     He  * 
could  have  had  no  immediate  reason  for  pre-  i 
ferring  the  Greek  language,  even  if  we  assume 
him  to  have  been  conversant  with  it,  because  if 
he  contemplated  also  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  Qcntile  Churches  in  Asia  Minor,  he  must 
have  been  aware,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
Gentile  Christians,  who  were  acquainted  with 
both  tongues,   were  continually  visiting  Jeru- 
salem, who  would  not  have  failed  to  have  ex- 
tended it  among  them  by  means  of  a  Greek 
Translation.      But,  if  he  intended  it  for  the 
'Efyaioi, — the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  he  must 
have  had  an  immediate  and  most  urgent  reason 
for  writing  it  in  Aramsean, 

J>isputants  of  great  name  are  indeed,  to  be 
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Hug  has  stated  the  different  traditional  ac-  j 
counts  of  the  origin  of  his  Gospel.     It  cannot  ^ 
merely    have    been    dictated    by    Peter,    nor   ., 
have  been  compiled  from  reminiscences  of  his    ; 
discourses,    because  excepting   about  twenty- 
four  verses,   it  is  analogous    to    the   Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  partly  in  words,  partly 
in  matter,    and   most   frequently  also  in  ar- 
rangement.   Hence  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  same  Source  as  the  other  two  Gospels, 
viz.  that  *Y><iiT6vay7f Xiov,  which  Peter  and  the  other      ! 
Apostles  possessed,  as  a  doctrinal  Archetypus.     * 
It  would  therefore  naturally  appear,  that  the 
Christians  at  Rome  requesting  Peter  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  them  by  means  of  Mark,  his  Inter-      ' 
preter  and  Assistant,  he  delivered  to  him  his      ' 
Exemplar  of  the  Aramaean  irpwevayytXiov,  that  he 
might  edite  and  translate  it  into  Greek.  Conse- 
quently, the  original  language  of  Mark's  Gospel 
was  Greek,  as  all  antiquity  avouches. 

Hence  we  comprehend  how  some  parts  of  the 
Evangelical  History,  which  more  immediately 
relate  to  Peter  (e.  g.  the  history  of  his  denial) 
are  more  accurately  and  circumstantially  de- 
tailed in  Mark.  We  cannot  assent  to  Schmidt, 
that  this  Gospel  was  not  called  Peter's  Gospel 
until  the  end  of  the  second  century,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  the  objection  of  the  Mar- 
cionites,  that  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  read  Gospels  written  by  those  who  were 
*ot  Apostles,  because  Papias'  affirmation,  that 
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were  there  erected  tothe  two  Johns  : — and, 
since  Eusebius  mentions  from  other  authorities 
two  Christian  teachers  of  this  name  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  first  Century,  there  is  no  reason, 
why  we  should  not  credit  the  account.  Pro- 
bably, he  did  not  attain  the  rank  of  ?rf>€<r/3vrtpoc, 
until  the  death  of  the  Evangelist :  but  if  he  had 
been  invested  with  it  before  that  event,  John 
the  Evangelist  must  have  been  the  7rpe<rj3unpoc 
of  all  the  Christian  Churches,  in  the  south-wes- 
tern parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  namesake 
have  been  merely  the  Presbyter  of  the  Church 
in  the  city  of  Ephesus. 

A  great  part  of  Bertholdt's  learned  and  diffuse 
research  into  the  history  of  James  the  elder,  the 
younger,  and  the  third,  whom,  some  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  that  name,  is  recapitulated 
in  this  edition  of  Hug ;  but  in  that  department 
of  his  inquiry,  which  refers  to  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  he  notices,  that  Jesus  had  four  brothers, 
who  were  called  James,  Jude,  Joses,  and  Simon, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  excepting  that 
they  for  a  long  time  did  not  believe  in  Jesus,  but 
afterwards  became  his  disciples  (Acts  i.  14.) — 
that  his  mother's  sister,  Mary,  had  three  sons, 
whose  names  were  James,  Jude,  and  Joses, — 
that  the  Apostle  James  the  younger  is  the  first 
of  these, — that  the  second  is  the  Apostle  Jude, 
surnamed  Thaddaeus,  and  Lebbaeus, — and  that 
nothing  further  is  known  of  Joses,  the  third.  It 
is  indeed  singular,  that  two  sisters  should  have 
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earliest  of  the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  Epipha- 
nius  refers  it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  is 
contradicted  by  his  statement,  that  John  was 
then  more  than  ninety  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  several  Greek  MSS.  mention  A.  32* 
after  Christ's  ascension:  the  Memphitico-Cop- 
tic,  Erpenius's  Arabic  version,  and  Nicephorus, 
A.  30 .  after  that  event.  But  this  date  is  mani- 
festly too  early, — because  he  names  Peter  as  the 
person  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus,  which 
the  other  three  Evangelists  have  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  because  he  alludes  to  Peter's  mar- 
tyrdom, which  renders  it  presumptive,  that  he 
wrote  it  immediately  after  Peter's  death,  conse- 
quently after  A.  67,  or  68.  Yet  neither  are 
positively  certain  grounds  of  argument ;  for  it 
is  not  conceivable,  that  by  naming  Peter  as  the 
individual,  he  could  at  that  time  have  exposed 
him  to  danger.  Others  again  have  argued  from 
v.  2.,  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  therefore  before  A.  70.f 
against  the  absolute  certainty  of  which  John's 
well  known  inattention  to  Tenses  forcibly  mili* 
lates. 

We  are,  notwithstanding,  guided  more  clearly 
to  the  solution  of  this  question,  by  those  parts, 
which  John  did  not  extract  from  the  more  an- 
cient materials,  but  which  he  added  in  re- 
ference to  his  particular  purposes.  The  Gnos- 
tical  ideas  had  already  obtained  a  considerable 
reception  in  Christianity,  and  ha^L  \i\ftuencec 
John's  Disciples.     This  leads  us   to  ihe  endc 
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had  three  sons  of  the  same  name  ;  but  were  not 
particular  names   often   transmitted,  and.  a>  it 
were,  rendered    hereditary    in   manv  families  r 
This  we  must  imagine  to  have  been  the  ca*e  in 
the  particular  branches  of  David's  family,  which 
were  then  settled  at    Nazareth,  to  which  Marv 
and  her  sifter  belonged,  which  admi*>ion  will 
account  for  the  same  names  occurring  in  the  fa- 
milies of  the  two  sisters.      Vet  this  expedient  of 
explaining  the  coincidence  is  somewhat  >u>pi- 
cious.    Hence,  Eichhorn  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  names  of  the  Brethren  of  Jcmis.  {riven  in 
Matt.  xiii.  53 — 58.;  and  Mark  vi.  1 — <>.,  because 
these  two  sections  of  the  (Jospcls  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  were  not  found  in  the  Protetangelium^ 
but  were  unauthenticated  additions  by  another 
hand.  Yet,  though  Bertholdt's  opinion  is  similar, 
he  does  not  conceive  this  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  Brothers  of  Jesus,  who   are  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xii.  47. ;  Mark  iii.  21.  31,  32. ;  John  vii. 
3.  5.;  Acts  i.  14.,  were  not  called  James,  Judas, 
Simon,  and  Joses.     He  accounts  these  names  in 
the  parallel  sections  (Matt.  xiii.  53 — 5N.;  Mark  vi. 
1 — 6.)  to  be  a  very  antient  interpolation.     For, 
if  the  Evangelist  bad  chosen  to  record  them,  he 
would  also  have  noticed  the  names  of  the  Sisters 
of  Jesus  'for  they  must  have  been  known  to 
him)  because  they  would  have  had  as  great  a 
claim  to  be  named  as  the  Brothers.     It  is  there- 
fore very  probable,  that  even  those  of  the  Bro- 
thers were  not  mentioned.     Now  a  transcriber 
either  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  or  MaTkrcmcm- 
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to  John.    Yet,    because    notwithstanding  this, 
we  rtad  of  actual  brothers  of  Jesus  after  this 
event  Acts  i.  14.  ,  we  are  induced  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  those,  who    account  the  iei\?nt  'In*"* 
mentioned  here  and    there   in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  as  half 'brothers  from  a  former  marriage  of 
Joseph  with  another  woman.     And,  as  we  fre- 
quently perceive  jealousies  ari>ing  between  the 
children  of  two   marriages,  and  a  certain  supo- 
rioritv  affected  bv  those  of  the  first  marriage,  so 
the  ease  seems  to  have  been  here  ;  for,  thoujrh, 
in  the  sequel,  they  might  have  been  added  to 
the  number  of  our    Saviour's  disciples,  yet  his 
knowledge  of  their  dispositions,  and  his  past  ex- 
perience of  them  may  have  urged  him  to  com- 
mend Mary  to  John  in  preference  to  them,  for, 
after  his  own  death,  could  he  have  well  entrusted 
a  stepmother  to  their  care  ?  Mary  at  this  period 
was  evidently  a  widow  ;  for,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour's  riper  years,  we  discover  no 
xestige  of  Joseph  being  alive ;  and  as  Jesus  was 
probably  not  an  adult  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
is  inferible,  that  he  was  considerably  older  than 
his  wife  Mary,  whence  the  conjecture  of  hi*  pre- 
vious marriage  acquires    stronger  plausibility. 
Now,  as  it  has  almost  amounted  to  a  certainty, 
that  those,  whom  we  continually  meet  in  the 
company  of  Mary,  were  half-brothers  of  Jesus, 
we  must  not  seek  for  them  in  the  younger  James, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  Joses ;  for  their  mother  was 

1  Bertholdt,  %  5.  p.  2639—2665.  %  623. 
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riages?  The  mother  of  James  however  mightonly 
hare  been  a  relation  of  Alary,  and  as  such  have 
been  called  her  iSt\<pt-  But  even  in  this  case, 
the  younger  James,  Jude,  and  Simon  could  not 
hare  been  begotten  by  Joseph  in  Levirate-nup- 
tials,  and  have  borne  on  that  account,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  title  uSeX+oi  'I^ov.  For,  here  we 
encounter  again  the  same  obstacle, — that  these 
three  persons  had  for  a  long  period  been  found 
in  the  company  of  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus, 
during  which  those  iS*\+oi  'I«rot,  who  are  here  the 
subject  of  discussion,  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  his 
opponents.  As  we  always  find  them  also  in 
domestic  union  with  the  mother  of  Jesus,  it  is 
still  more  improbable,  that  they  were  Joseph  s 
Levirate-sons,  for  the  Law  was  far  from  being  so 
coercive,  as  to  have  required,  that  the  children 
begotten  by  the  Brother  on  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  should  be  reared  and  educated  by 
him. 

Now,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  (Gal.  i.  19.) 
the  younger  James  o&Xfoc  rofi  Kvp,oi,  we  have  no 
other  resource  but  that  of  accepting  MtAfoc  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  relation  or  kinsman. 
In  this  we  are  justified  by  the  use  of  rnt  (Gen. 
xiii.  9. ;  xiv.  15. ;  xxix.  12.  15.)  and  by  the  occur- 
rence of  aSa^oc  in  this  acceptation,  in  profane 
Greek  writers.    Therefore,  James,  Jude,  Simon 
and  Joses  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Brothers 
of  Jesus,  mentioned  in  Mark  hi.  31, 32.,  and  the 
parallel  passages,  as  well   as  from  the  Brothers 
*w-  i.  d 
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additions.  The  preceding  inquiry  has  determined 
him  to  have  been  a  kinsman  of  our  Saviour. 

But,  a  question  has  arisen,  whether  Jude  was 
a  son  of  James  ?  for,  although  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  calls  himself  ageX^oc  'Ia*w0ov,  which  words 
are  corroborated  by  all  the  ancient  MSS.  and 
versions,    Grotius  has  conjectured,    that  they 
are  not  genuine,  and  that  they  were  added  by 
ancient  transcribers  under  the  idea,  that  Judas 
Thaddaeus,  otherwise  called  o  rov  'Iajcwj3ou,  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle.  In  Luke  vi.  16.,  and  Acts  i. 
13.,  he  is  entitled  o  rov  'laKtofioi,  in  which  elliptical 
expression  aSeX^oc  may  be  supplied,  as  it  often 
happens ;  but  so  also  may  vloc,  which  is  actually 
the  case  in  theSyriac  version,  from  which  circum- 
stance most  of  the  later  Syriac  writers  have  asserted 
Judas.  Thaddseus  to  have  been  a  son  of  James. 
It  has  more  recently  been  remarked,  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  author  of  the  Peshito,  that  analogy, 
requires  vioc  to  be  supplied  in  Luke  vi.  16. ;  for, 
it  must  necessarily  be  wanting  in  rov  rov  'AA^atov, 
at  verse  15.    Had  Luke  intended  aScX^ov  to  have 
been  inserted  between  'IovSav  'IaK<i>/3ov,  five  words 
only  intervening  between  these  and  'Iokw/Sov  row 
rov  AA^otov,  accuracy  would  have  compelled  him 
to  have  expressed  it,  as  in  the  instance  of  'Avopsac, 
at  verse  14.    The  same  is  likewise  inferible  from 
Acts  i.  13,  where  'IovSac  'Iaicwj3ov  stands  in  a  still 
nearer  connection  with   'IaKw(3oc  'AX^aiov; — the 
ellipsis  indeed  of  aSeX^oc,  iioc,  and  vamp  after  the  ar- 
ticle connected  with  a  proper  name  in  the  genitive, 
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percriticism  to  pronounce  Clemens's  account  of 
Peters  visit  to  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, false  likewise.  It  is  evident  that  after  his 
escape,  he  could  no  longer  remain  at  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  moreover  expressly  affirmed  by  Luke  (Acts 
xii.  17.)  that  he  repaired  elsewhere.  Having 
already  travelled  through  Judaea  preaching  the 
Gospel,  it  is  inferible  that  he  then  went  to 
foreign  countries :  why  then  should  we  dis- 
believe the  account,  which  avers  that  he  also 
went  to  Rome  ?  For  we  cannot  but  conclude 
from  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  17.)  that 
very  credible  Men  had  long  before  preached 
Christianity  in  Rome ;  and  the  preceding  History 
mentions  to  us  Peter  and  Mark,  as  the  indivi- 
duals. If  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  account, 
we  observe  the  whole  to  be  in  its  proper  order : 
yet,  we  must  not  adhere  to  the  chronology  of 
Eusebius,  which  is  well  known  to  be  often  in- 
correct ;  for  he  places  this  first  journey  of  Peter 
to  Rome  in  A.  D.  43 :  but  as  Peter  did  not 
leave  Jerusalem  before  the  death  of  the  elder 
James,  we  must  postpone  it  at  least  to  A.  D» 
46.  As  he  could,  however,  safely  return  to 
Jerusalem,  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
(Acts  xii.  23.)  we  accordingly  again  perceive 
him  present  at  the  Apostolic  Synod  in  that  city, 
which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  7.,  &c. 

Yet,  as  we  observe  him  tl\e  next  year  at 
Antioch,  Y\e  could  not  have  Ic^ng  continued  at 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11.,  &c.)  a^d  the  occurrence 
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selves  with  stating  Bertholdt's  idea,  that  it  o 
curred  in  the  year  40.  Mr.  Dionys.  He,  ther 
fore,  dates  Paul's  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  aft 
his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  18.)  early  in  the  year  4 
and  the  second  early  in  the  year  44  (Acts  xi.  3C 
four  years  after  it. 

.  But  in  Gal.  ii.  1.  it  is  said  to  have  taken  plac 
not  until  fourteen  years  after  his  conversioi 
This  roust  depend  on  the  question,  whethi 

Sia  $eKaTt<y<rap(i>v  irwv  OT  Sia  reaaapwv  erwv  be  the  CO 

rect  reading.     (1.)  Who  can  imagine  the  ii 

defatigable  Paul  to  have  remained  inactive  i 

Tarsus,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  ?     (Acts  h 

30. ;  xi.  25.)     The  conjecture,  that  during  th 

interval,  he  was  prosecuting  his   trade,   as 

<tktjvo7toioc,  is  too  improbable  to  be  admitted,  an 

is  contrary  to  the  zeal,  which  he  manifested  i 

Damascus,  only  a  few  days  after  his  conversioi 

(2.)  It  is  equally  incredible,  that  Barnabas,  wl 

became  intimate  with  Paul,  at  his  first  journey  i 

Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  27.)  should  have  thougl 

no  more  of  him  for  ten  years,  and  not  tint 

then  have  brought  him  from  Tarsus  to  Antiocl 

(Acts  xi.  25.)     (3.)  The  Church  of  Antioch  wi 

established  by  some  Christians,  who  had  flc 

from  Jerusalem  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen  (Ac 

viii.  2. ;  xi.  19,  &c.)    At  first  they  baptized  on! 

native  Jews.   Some  of  them,  however,  admitt* 

native  Gentiles  into  their  Communion,  on  whii 

account  Barnabas  was  sent  to  Antioch  (Acts  : 

22.)  from  whence  he  travelled  to  Tarsus,  ai 


ri"**     Limes  °°     ,w  Vno«»  *°  .  .ransc**61 

T1<,«fr"-^  ancient106*  "■       gad  *>  *       ^ 
emoted,  * 
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Archipelago.  The  time  of  his  leaving  Ephe- 
sus,  in  consequence  of  the  commotion  excited 
by  Demetrius,  may  be  fixed  before  Easter  in  the 
year  58.  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  cf.  v.  7, 8.) 

He  now  executed  his  intention  of  visiting 
Macedonia,  which  he  accomplished  by  way  of 
Troas ;  from  Macedonia  he  went  westwards  to 
Hellas,  and  abode  three  months  at  Corinth. 
His  object  being  to  carry  to  Jerusalem  the  col- 
lections made  for  the  poor  Christians  there,  he  ' 
was  obliged,  on  account  of  the  snares  laid  for 
him  by  the  Jews,  to  go  by  way  of  Mace- 
donia. After  a  tedious  voyage  from  Neapolis 
and  Assos,  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  a  short 
time  after  the  Pentecost,  in  the  year  58,  (Acts 
xx.  3. — xxi.  15.)  Here,  he  was  soon  appre? 
hended,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Caesarea,  in 
which  city  he  remained  a  captive  for  two  years  j 
but  on  his  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Tribunal,  as  a 
Roman  Citizen,  he  was  sent  to  Rome.  This 
journey  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the. 
month  of  October,  A.  60,  and  to  have  been 
ended  in  the  spring  of  A.  61.  Before  his  en- 
largement he  was  detained  two  full  years  Suria* 
oXtiv — (xxviii.  31.)  in  Rome. 

The  remaining  part  of  his  history  is  not  so  * 
well  avouched.     Probably,  after  his  liberation, 
he  continued  for  a  little  time  in  some  other  part 
of  Italy,  until  he  found  an  opportunity  of  be- 
taking  himself  to     another  country.     In  the 
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all  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  in  the  Chaldee 
Aphel  (ttdk  Heb.  nan)  may  signify,  according  to; 
the  Arabic,  abire  facere.  Consequently,  the 
Apostle  was  speaking  of  the  exposure  and  aban- 
donment of  children,  which  were  by  no  means 
unusual  among  the  Pagans ;  and  whilst  he  dis- 
suades his  readers  from  this  inhuman  practice, 
he  exhorts  them  rather  to  educate  them  in  the 
Christian  doctrines. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  although  its 
most  general  superscription  is,  v  wpos  'Ejfyatouc 
cttkttoAtj,   is   quoted  in   the  Roman  Catalogues 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century,  under  the 
name  Epistola  ad  Alexandria  os,  probably  from 
the  notion,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  at  Alexandria.     Storr  imagined  it  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  Jewish  Christiana 
in  Galatia,  and  to  have  been  dispatched  by  Paul 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  which  was  designed  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians there.     Several  formerly  supposed  Asia 
Minor  to  have  been  its  destination,  and  Sender 
and  Noesselt  determined  its  object  to  have  been 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  Christians  from 
Gentile  Proselytes  («/3o/ttvoi  rov  9«ov,  whom  Euse- 
bius.  Hist.  EccL  iii.  4.   comprises  under   the 
'E/3(huoi)  in  Macedonia,  more  particularly  in  its 
principal  city  Thessalonica,  in  which,  was  the  mo- 
ther Church.  Others,  among  whom  are  Heinrichs 
and.  Ludwig,  conjectured  those  to  whom  it  was 
sent,  to  have  been  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  Wetstein 
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supposes  them  to  have  been  the  Jews  in  Rome. 
Bolten  more  probably  imafrineci  it  to  have  been 

directed  to  those  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine, 
who  were  compelled,  sometime  after  the  year  GO, 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews  to  abandon  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestine  altogether,  and  to  seek  safety 
elsewhere,  (more  particularly    in   Asia  Minor.) 
from  their  persecutions,  whence  they  are  st\lctl 
c.vi.AS.  wTar^/ovrcc,  and  xiii.  14.,  (Cf.  xi.  1;J- 
16-;  people,  who  had  no   end uring  residence  in 
any  city.    Weber  supposes  Paul  to  have  written 
it  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Corinth,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been  the   fourth  of  the  five 
Epistles,  which  the    Apostle    is    said    to   have 
written  to  the  Corinthian    Church.     This  ho 
supports  by  a  copious  and   curious  collation  of 
passages  in  the  two  Epistles,   which  we  have 
not  space  to  insert.     But  the  most  ancient  and 
general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  Christians  in  Judaea  ;   and  so  mu>t  he  have 
thought,  who  gave  to  it  the   superscription  r,,.„. 
Efiofuovc,  for  that  this  was  the  meaning  ol"ljnnittl 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  is  proved  by 
Acts  vi.  1.,  where  the  *EAA»vt<jr«t  are  the  Jewish 
Christians  from  foreign  countries  and  the  I,,^^ 
the  native  Jewish  Christians.     This  hypothesis 
Berthoklt  opposes  at  great  length,  and  proceeds 
to  state  his  own  conviction,  that  it  was  written  to 
the  Jewish  Christians   resident  in  Habylon,  to 
whom  also  Peter  sent  his  Epistle,  because  a 
Church  appears  to  have  heen  established  there, 
and  they  might    be     expected  to  have  had  a 
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have  been  written  much  before  the  end  of  tin 
?  year  61 : — it  might,  indeed,    not    hare    bea 

written  before  the  year  62. 

« 
> 

Bolten,  again,  assumes  this  Epistle  to  hare 
had  an  Aramaean  original,  which  he  attempt! 
particularly  to   establish   by  two  passages,  in 

l  which  he  fancies  the  detection  of  errors  in  the 

translation.    In  c.  v.  25 — 27.  Paul  writes,  thai 

t  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  offered  himself  up 

1  JOT  it.  in  avrriv  ayuttrr),  jcaSapiffac  ry  Aovrp**  roi  v&mroc,  n 

*  pnftari,   Iva  Taoaariurg   airrriv  iavrw  *  voo£oy,  rifv  arc  A  901*1 

5  to  i^ovra  <m\ov    ?J    pvnea,    1?  n  tw¥  rotovr£tvf   aAA' tw  f 

*yia  Kai  apvuo<:.     The  leading  idea  in  these  words 

is  that  of  purification,  to  which  cveo£oc  and  the 

mention  of  Baptism  are  conformable,  but  pmc 

r  denotes  a  bodily  defect,   or  at  least  a  conse- 

Wence  of  age,  which  it  is  in  no  one's  power  to 

a?ert.    Paul,  however,  wrote  cap  which  signifies 

not  only  wrinkle,  but  blemish  (macula): — he 

Wended  its   second  sense,  but  his  Translate! 

tiopted  its  first.  'Ev  pwan  may  also  be  considered 

*Jan  error,    which  was  either  written  h/tot  hi 

(bsm.  ii.  30.)  or  <n  wanna  an  this  account, far  this 


Ixx  iv*w  to*>t°Z,  ire)— but  the  Translator  literally 
tendered  it  iv  ,W~r„  hm.  The  second  passage  to 
Which  Bolten  refers,  is  m  c   vi.  4.  ****** 

rill«.  vov&^Ku^O       Here  no  antithesis 

appears  between  m»  '"  W^an^  '"-P^"  >~ 

fTaul  but    made   use   of  «•  ^«ch  exists  u, 
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supposes  them  to  have  been  the  Jews  in  Rome. 
Bolten  more  probably  imagined  it  to  have  been 
directed  to  those  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine, 
who  were  compelled,  sometime  after  the  year(iO, 
bv  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews  to  abandon  Jeru- 
salem and  Palestine  altogether,  and  to  >eek  safety 
elsewhere,  (more  particularly  in  AVia  Minor,) 
from  their  persecutions,  whence  they  are  styled 

C.Vl.  IS.    jcarciipvyovrccy  »nd  XUl.  14.,   (Ct\  XI.   Itf-- 

1G.  people,  who  had  no  enduring  residence  in 
any  city.  Weber  supposes  Paul  to  have  written 
it  to  the  Jewish  Chri?>ti:ms  in  Corinth,  and  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been  the  fourth  of  the  five; 
Epistles,  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
written  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This  Ik? 
supports  by  a  copious  and  curious  collation  of 
passages  in  the  two  Epistles,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  insert.  But  the  most  ancient  and 
general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  Christians  in  Judaea  ;  and  so  must  he  have 
thought,  who  gave  to  it  the  superscription  *,»,„. 
'E/3pa«oucj  for  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  'r.fi»u*t 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  is  proved  by 
Acts  vi.  1.,  where  the  'LAAiivcwu  are  the  Jewish 
Christians  from  foreign  countries  ami  the ' L famu* 
the  native  Jewish  Christians.  This  hypothesis 
Bertholdt  opposes  at  great  length,  and  proceeds 
to  state  his  own  conviction,  that  it  was  written  to 
the  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Babylon,  to 
whom  also  Peter  sent  his  Epistle,  because  a 
Church  appears  to  have  been  established  there, 
an('  they  might    be    expected   to  have  had  a 
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have  been  written  much  before  the  end  of  the 
year  61:— it  might,   indeed,     not    hare    been 

written  before  the  v 


Bolt  en,  again,  assumes  this  Epistle  to  have 
had  au  Aramaean  original,  which  he  attempts 
particularly  to  establish  by  two  passes,  in 
which  he  fancies  tlie  detection  of  errors  in  the 
translation.  In  c.  v.  25 — 27.  Paul  writes,  that 
Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  offered  himself  up 

WT  It,  ita  auTTjv  aviaTp,  jca-SapiO'ac  r'f  Aovrpv  roi  itar'jc,  tv 
^wti,  iva  TaoacT?^"^  auriiv  taimw  eveoior,  riyr  1**419*101' 
«n  t^ovTa  gttiXov    t|    purica,    ?|  tc    twv   roiovr^r,    aAA    cv«  p 

«7ia  icai  a^t»uor.  The  leading  idea  in  these  words 
is  that  of  purification,  to  which  iVco£©c  and  the 
mention  of  Baptism  are  conformable,  but  ovr%^ 
denotes  a  bodily  defect,  or  at  least  a  conse- 
quence of  age,  which  it  is  in  no  one's  power  to 
avert.  Paul,  however,  wrote  oop  which  signifies 
not  only  wrinkle,  but  blemish  ( macula j  : — he 
intended  its  second  sense,  but  his  Translator 
adopted  its  first.  Ev  ptipuan  may  also  be  considered, 
as  an  error,  which  was  either  written  n  /rai  by 
(Dan.  ii.  30.)  or  n  nmjim  on  this  account, for  this 
purpose  (Onk.  Ex.xviii.  11.  Hebraice  "rot  laia — 
Ixx.  miccv  tovtov,  on) — but  the  Translator  literally 
rendered  it  iv  ptipan,  iva.  The  second  passage  to 
which  Bolten  refers,  is  in  c.  vi.  4.  ©*  iraTfp*c,  nn 

waoop-yi^crc  ra  ti  icva  vfjuiv"   aAX    cicrpf^crc   at/ra 

iv  xaicua  Kac  vov&ffia  Kv(»ov.  Here  no  antithesis 
appears  bet  ween  f*n  wapo&y&r*t  andiXX'  Ur^in  : — 
Paul  but  made  use  of  t»»  which  exists    in 
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any  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  not  any  individual 
Community  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  the  Dis- 
persion. Asia  Minor  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
us  as  the  particular  scene  of  some  of  its  allu- 
sions, because  many  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
these  Churches,  and  the  seven  Apocalyptical 
correspond  to  them.  But,  independently  of 
these  individual  references,  it  wan  a  circular  of 
general  extent. 

It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  we  must  im- 
pute it  to  James  o  ah\$oc  tow  Kvaiov.  Bert  hold  t 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  Jerusalem, 
between  the  years  57  and  62,  and  differs  from 
Hug,  as  to  its  object  and  occasion.  Faber,  Bol- 
ten,  and  Schmidt  imagine  James  to  have  written 
it  in  Aramaean,  and  the  two  latter  conjecture, 
that  some  Christian  resident  at  Jerusalem,  who 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek,  translated  it 
into  that  language,  at  his  desire  ;  as,  from  the 
number  of  persons  so  qualified,  visiting  and  leav- 
ing Jerusalem  continually,  he  never  could  have 
been  in  want  of  a  Translator.  To  this  Bertholdt 
thinks,  that  some  although  not  validly  may  ob- 
ject the  existence  of  "  two  Hexameters"  in 

I.  17.    iraaa  Botttc  aya'-Srjt  *ai  nav  cuimi/ia  rtXcion, 
4.  fiaiyoi  mi  fiot\a\i6t^,  owe  wean,  on  'frtXw, 


but,  even  if  these   were  correct 
would  prove  nothing  but  a  poetical  excursion  ot 
the  Translator,  or  they  might  be  merely  acci- 
dental. Bolten  is  undecided,  whether  two  errors 
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^nv  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ;  not  anv  individual 
Community  to  the  exclusion  of  others?  in  the  Dis- 
person.  Asia  Minor  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
us  a*  the  particular  scene  of  some  of  its  allti- 
*:ons,  because  many  parts  of  Paul's  Epistles  to 
these  Churches,  and  the  seven  Apocalyptical 
correspond  to  them.  But,  independently  of 
these  individual  references,  it  wa*  a  circular  of 
general  extent. 

It  ha<  alreadv  been  shewn,  that  we  must  im- 
pute  it  to  James  o  actA^or  rov  Kvmov.  Bertholdt 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  Jerusalem, 
between  the  vears  57  and  (im2.  and  differs  from 
Hug,  as  to  its  object  and  occasion.  Faber,  Bol- 
ten,  and  Schmidt  imagine  James  to  have  written 
it  in  Aramaean,  and  the  two  latter  conjecture, 
that  some  Christian  resident  at  Jerusalem,  who 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek,  translated  it 
into  that  language,  at  his  desire  ;  as,  from  the 
number  of  persons  so  qualified,  visiting  and  leav- 
ing Jerusalem  continually,  he  never  could  have 
been  in  want  of  a  Translator.  To  this  Bertholdt 
thinks,  that  some  although  not  validly  may  ob- 
ject the  existence  of  "  two  Hexameters"  in 

I.  17.  Tfaija  come  aya*n9  /cat  irav  e<omipu  rcAccov, 
IV.     4.  fioiyoi  icai  poiyaXtCtf:,  ovtc  oicart,  on  'I>cAca, 

hut,  even  if  these    were  correct  verses,  they 
would  prove  nothing  but  a  poetical  excursion  of 
tfle  Translator,  or  they  might  be  merely  acci- 
dental. Bolten  is  undecided,  whether  two  errors 
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of  translation  may  not  be  discerned  in  the  Epis- 
tle. The  first  is  in  log  c*  v.  3.  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal was  possibly  twrw,  which  signifies  corrup- 
tion and  loss  as  well  as  rust :  James  may  have 
intended  the  former  sense,  but  the  Translator 
adopting  the  latter  may  have  written  log: — in 
which  case  Kanwrat  likewise  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  nrw.  The  other  is  in  chap.  v.  20. 
where  icaAvirreiv  is  presumed  to  have  been  a  ver- 
sion of  n&iy,  which  means  to  cover  and  to  hide  or 
conceal,  in  which  James  intended  the  first,  but 
the  Translator  adopted  the  second.  This,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect,  because  KaXvirrav  a^apriac  occurs 
in  1  Pet.  iv.  8.,  and  is  borrowed  from  Prov.  x. 
12.,  Ps.  xxxii.  1.  Bertholdt  therefore  proceeds 
to  detect  a  stronger  proof  in  chap.  iii.  6.,  in 
which  Tpo^oc  rw  y«v€<r€(i>c  was  most  probably  rbibl 
jvnfr — caput  nativitatis,  rbzb*  being  used  per 
synecdochen  for  lwmo,  persona,  consequently,  it 
will  mean  homo  nativus,  man  as  he  is  born,  which 
the  Translator,  accepting  rb&i  in  the  sense  of 
bibi  a  wheel,  rendered  rpo^oc  rfjc  ycvcacuc*  This 
interpretation  also  harmonizes  with  the  pre- 
ceding oXov  to  cra>/ia. 

Faber  derives  his  proofs  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Paronomasia  and  allusions  still  in  the 
Syriac  text,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Greek,  from 
whence  he  infers  the  Syriac  to  have  derived  them 
from  the  original  Aramaean,  and  the  Greek 
Translator  to  have  been  unable  to  express  them 
ia.  his  version.   Acuro/ucvoi  (i.  4.)  and  ovuSifrvroc  (5.) 
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are  a  play  on  words  in  the  Aramaic,  e.  g.  p1  vvn  ion©, 
so  are  iv^ilofuwoc  (6.)  and  o&>c  (8.)  arm  jtrb  nvxn 

WHW, irapAnxrcrai       (10.)     and      iwvXtro      (11«) 

•Qy,  -oh,  voinriK  (23,  25.)  and  anXi,Xv$t  (24.) 
"OP,  T3jr.  We  can  only  fully  explain,  why  the 
*ofu>c  rfk  fXivflfpiac  C25.)  is  called  rtXtioc  by  the 
Aramaean  expression  wcbva :  for  it  was  so  called, 
because,  (as  he  says  in  c.  ii.  8.,)  it  must  be  fulfilled 
or  observed  (D^?).  An  Aramaean  text  will  illus- 
trate the  reason  of  his  simply  selecting  the  ex- 
ample of  Abraham  and  Rahab  in  chap.  ii.  among 
the  many,  which  he  might  have  produced  from 
the  Old  Testament,  because  in  the  13th  verse 
he  is  speaking,  according  to  the  Greek,  of  iAtoc, 
which,  in  Aramaic  is  Horn.  The  sound  of  this 
word  then  led  him  to  the  two  examples  (23.  25.) 
for  as  Abraham's  epithet,  <jn\os  rov  Otov,  gave  rise 
to  the  new  Paronomasia  mt6mi  Mom,  and  thus  re- 
called him  also  to  his  mind.  In  chap.  v.  1 1.  we 
read  in  the  Greek  text,  pajtapifrpcv  rove  wo/« fovthc, 
but  why  is  Job  alone  cited  ? — because  pajcapifrpty 
is  in  Syriac  H2W  pan*  and  parr  suggested  to  him 
3w.  In  chap.  v.  16.,  we  read,  woXv  ur^i  &ipic 
Sucaiov  tvtpyovfiicytj,  and  the  Prophet  Elijah  alone 
is  quoted,  as  an  example :  for  it  is  in  Syriac 
k/i^tt  rbn  n  an,  where  nVrr  called  whn  to  his 
mind.  In  ch.  iii.  6.  we  are  not  struck  with 
wXowra,  which  is  D/OD  (moculom),  yet  was  it  se- 
lected,  because  it  is  paronomastic  with  mpmo 

(awni.  5.^  anil    IpO  Cf^°7^0,wra^    j^oyilofuvri.     6/) 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  shew  the  puerili- 
ties and  wild  reveries  of  this  Critic  of  the  New 
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Testament,  many  of  which  are  liable  to  serious 
charges  of  incorrectness,  and  most,  if  not  all,  to 
the  imputation  of  absurdity c. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  comes  the  next 
under  discussion.  This  also  is  a  circular  or  en- 
cyclic Epistle,  directed  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Proconsular 
Asia  and  Bithynia ;  but,  it  is  urged,  that  Peter 
forgot  that  he  was  writing  to  these,  in  that  part 
(c.  iv.  1 — 4.)  where  he  also  exhorted  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Bertholdt  accounts  for  it  from  the 
admixture  of  both  classes  of  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  Peter's  supposition,  that  his  Epistle 
might  also  be  read  by  them.  This  may  partly 
be  the  case :  yet,  when  we  consider  the  loose 
state  of  morals  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  and 
their  subversion  of  the  legal  requisitions  of  mo- 
rality by  their  traditions,  it  will  appear  far  from 
conclusive,  that  he  was  guilty  of  this  forgetful- 
ness.  As  he  includes  his  countrymen  (Jifxiv)  in  his 
censure ;  (for  he  contrasts  them  with  ra  &v5,  to 
whose  practices  they  had  conformed  themselves,) 
and  as  by  uiwXoXarpuai  he  simply  means  heinous 
wickedness  (Col.  iii.  5.)  in  which  acceptation  the 
Jews  also  used  the  term,  as  Schoettgen,  (Hor. 
Hebr.  et  Talm.  T.  i.  p.  779.)  and  Wetstein 
(N.  T.  ii.  p.  254.)  have  folly  established,  no  au- 
thority remains  for  this  supposition  of  Bertholdt 
and  Sommelius. 

e  The  title  of  his  strange  work  is,  Observationes  in  Epistolam  Ja- 
cobi  ex  Syro,  k  J.  M.  Faber.    Coburgi,  1770.  4to. 
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This  Epistle  was  excluded  from  the  Canon  by 
the  Paulitians,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsvhest,  and 
the  author  of  the  Roman  Catalogue,  whom  some 
have  supposed  to  have  been  Cuius  the  Presbyter, 
but  not  in  consequence  of  any  suspicion  of  spu- 
riousness.  Yet,  from  the  second  century  down- 
wards, in  most  countries,  where  Christianity 
prevailed,  it  was  reckoned  among  the  J3»/3X<h  im»- 
Wo.,  and  accounted  an  authentic  production  of 
Peter.  So  it  was  considered  through  all  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  until  Cludius  first  disputed 
its  authenticity,  and  Eichhorn,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, followed  his  example.  The  latter  con- 
ceiving a  Disciple  of  Paul,  probably  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  to  have  been  employed  at  it,  at 
Peter's  instigation,  seeks  to  prove  his  hypothesis 
by  the  following  parallel : 

Eph.  J.  3.  (ii.  Cor.  i.  3.) 
EuXnyijros  o  Owe  ft  »anjp   rai 

Kvpuii  I'jpiv  'Ii|ffiiu  Xpiarou. 

Eph.  t.  22  *. 

Ai   yvratttc   role  iitott   drlpatny 


Pet.  i.  3. 

EvAoyip-oc  &  Oiot  <m   *anto  roi 
Kupicv  iffniY  'l»|»o5  Xpivroi. 


1  Tiiess.  v.  6. 
>(nryopw/wc  "rot  yyptifity. 
1  COE.  XT).  20. 
'  Arnsaeaait  aXAljAovc  i"  ^iAi)/i«ri 
hy,v. 

Row.  xiii.  1.  3.  4  ". 

■cilia  i/v^l  i&vmaif  i  w  ■  p 
«"IC   vxoraoettrSu-  OV  yap  tv- 

■■■'TO    ityaSoy    «>w.,     «»■     fW 


1  Pe- 


iii.  1. 


yvyauc'x    vKoraoaojuvai    i 

1  Pet.  v.  8. 
"|J*»",  ypiryopiiwir*. 
1  Pet.  v.  14. 

dmaaaa^t    <iWr)\ovt   i 

a'yo«T?C 

1  Pet.  ii.  13,14. 
hwayijM    ira/ty   dySpmrif^  men 

(i<ti  rpy  Kvpcap,  tin  jiamki'i,  «. 

....  T(pto/«wit  «ic  jiiic  i- 


*  f*V«" 


8  Kkta  Col.  iU.  1 8.  *  Hag  here  (elect*  1  Tim.  ii.  1 .,  At. 
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c  v  a  i  v  o  v  c£  avrrjc £ia- 

kovoq  iffrtv  Ik  S iko  q  dc  6pyt)v 
rf  to  kcikov  wpaetrovTL 


<r  t  v  fitv  KCLKoiroiuV)  i  ir  a  <  v  o  v 
tie  dyaSonoiuv. 


.  From  these  and  other  examples,  Eichhorn  ar- 
gues not  the  direct  use  of  Paul's  Epistles,  but 
reminiscences  of  his  oral  discourses,  which  pre- 
suppose a  person  to  have  been  the  author,  who 
had  been  long  in  his  company,  &c.  &c. ; — it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  clear,  from  Peter's  acquaint- 
ance with  Paul's  writings,  which  he  himself 
attests,  that  the  coincidence  may  have  arisen 
from  his  perusal  of  them,  and  that  he  notwith- 
standing, may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Epistle.  That  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  him 
alone  has  been  too  amply  proved  by  preceding 
writers  to  render  any  recital  of  their  arguments 
or  of  Bertholdt's  inquiry  expedient. 

From  the  mention  of  Babylon  in  the  saluta- 
tion (v.  13.)  it  would  seem,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  as  to  the  place,  whence  the  Epistle 
was  sent:  but  it  has  been  disputed,  whether 
<n/vEjrXtJtm  refers  to  the  Church  or  to  his  wife. 
That  he  was  married,  and  that  his  wife  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  travels,  we  are  certified  by  Matt, 
viii.  24. ;  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  5.    But  the  Peshito  is  a  po- 
sitive argument  against  this  latter  notion :  e.  g. 
VUr^n?  |A*a^  |^  Ecclesia  electa,  quae  est  in  Ba- 
bylone :  for  the  Translator  of  this  early  version 
inust  have  known,  what  the  Greek  Christians 
ULnderstood  by    owikXikth.     The    Epistle    was, 
therefore,  written  in  Babylon,  and  we  have  no 
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gone  abroad  among  Christians,  from  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophecies  against  this  city,  that  it  was 
Utterly  destroyed,  and  rendered  uninhabitable. 
Yet,  its  calamitous  fate  did  not  reach  this  pitch  : 
—it  was,  according  to  Strabo,  partly  desolated, 
although  it  still  continued  to  be  habitable,  and 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  a  great  number  of 
Jews  were  settled  there.  Hence,  Cosmas  Indi- 
fcopleustes,  the  Teachers  of  the  Westaramaean 
Christians,  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Jacob  Castell, 
Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Basnage,  Beauso- 
bre,  and  many  more  determined  this  to  have 
been  the  place.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  Peter  for 
nearly  thirteen  years  before  his  death:  it  is 
therefore  probable,  that  he  was  in  some  remote 
Country ;  and  none  is  more  probable  than  this 
flace,  where  a  considerable  Dispersion  was  esta- 
blished, and  a  Church  was  founded,  or  may 
have  been  founded  by  him* 

•  Hence  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  conceiving 
Babylon  to  imply  Rome,  date  the  Epistle  in  the 
year  66,  falls  to  the  ground;  and  Bertholdt, 
after  a  carefully  conducted  chronological  exami- 
nation, decides,  that  it  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  year  58,  nor  after  the  year  61. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  Peter,  who  before 
his  vocation  to  the  Apostolic  Office,  followed  the 
employment  of  a  fisherman,  and  was  av&pwiroc 
crypa/LyiaToc  #cai  i$iam?c  (Actsiv.  13.) couldhave hardly 
written  Greek,  because  it  was  only  known  to  the 
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better  educated  among  the  Jews,  or  to  those  who 
prosecuted  a  foreign  trade,  and  that  even  after 
Iiis  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  in  later  times,  he 
seems  to  have  been  unable  to  speak  the  language 
with  fluency,  and  to  have  required  an  interpre- 
ter. Jerome  and  Baronius  perceived  this  from 
his  Epistles,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  the  latter  more 
definitively  naming  Mark,  is  his  interpreter,  con- 
sonantly to  the  voice  of  antiquity.  Boltcn, 
however,  has  observed,  that  the  Epistles  exhibit 
no  similarity  to  Mark's  style,  and  appear  to  be 
ri^id  translations  of  an  Aramaean  original. 
Among  the  errors  which  he  fancies  himself  to 

have   detected,    is    Chap.    V.    5.,    viwnooe   ifirorayrjTt 

irow^vTtpoic  where  the  latter  is  an  official  name 
and  does  not  mean  old  people,  as  Hensler  avers. 
It  is  connected  with  the  preceding  v.  1 — 1.,  in 
which  Trota^uTtpoi  (in  union  with  whom  Peter  is  a 

<TVfiirptafivTtno<z)    wllO    arc    also    Called    i7rifJK07rouvTfc, 

arc,  decidedly,  the  overseers  or  superintendents 
of  the  Churches.  But  how  then  can  vtwrcooi  form 
an  antithesis  to  vptafivrtnoi  ?  A  person,  who  care- 
lessly copied  Greek,  could  not  have  made  this 
antithesis,  but  a  translator  from  the  Aramaic 
might.  Peter  placed  the  Aramaean  word  r?^?: 
(which  is  here  used  in  the  Peshito)  vtt/garex,  peo- 
ple from  the  common  mass,  who  were  r.fterwnrds 
styled  AaiKoi ;  but,  as  they  did  not  then  write 
with  vowel-points,  his  Translator  accepted  it  ns 
1^pueri9  whence  came  vzwr^ooe.  To  this  Ber- 
tooJdf  adds,  chap.  ii.  13.,  in  which  ktitm  is  used 
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The  only  one  of  these,  which  is  fully  paral- 
lelized, is  2  Pet,  iii.  1 — 3.,  and  Jude  17, 18. :  the' 
others,  however,  shew  a  decided  agreement  of  sub- 
ject and  matter.  But  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
coincidence  is  more  certain,  as  Hug  has  proved : 
— which  coincidence  has  induced  a  discussion, 
whether  any  previous  understanding  existed  be- 
tween Peter  and  Jude,  whether  they  both  ex- 
tracted their  matter  from  a  common  source, 
whether  the  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other, 
or  whether  the  second  chapter  of  Peter  was  a 
subsequent  interpolation. 

Peter  could  not  have  been  in  Babylon  when 
he  wrote  this  Epistle,  because  he  has  inserted 
no  salutation  from  the  Church,  which  was  esta- 
blished there :  he  probably  was  in  Rome,  be- 
cause (i.  13,  14.)  he  speaks  of  a  presentiment 
which  he  had  of  his  death.  Hence,  its  date 
must  be  referred  to  the  year  66,  or  to  the 
beginning  of  67.  It  seems  to  be  a  translation 
from  an  Aramaean  original,  because  vestiges  of 
this  language  are  discernible  in  it,  in  greater 
numbers,  than  in  the  first ;  but  the  difference  of 
style  proves,  that  neither  Silvanus  nor  Mark  (as 
we  are  certified  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  his 
Gospel,)  could  have  been  the  Translator.  Per- 
haps therefore  (as  Boiten  suggests)  Glaucias, 
whom  the  Fathers  likewise  mention  as  one  of 
Peter's  interpreters,  may  have  been  the  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  also  a    circular.    Its 
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Berger  and  Augusti l  indulged  very  similar  no* 
tions  of  it.  Bertholdt,  however,  contends,  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  dispatched  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Epis- 
tle itself  affords  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  some 
intermediate  time.     For,  in  c.  iii.  7.  we  read, 

owe   evroXtjv  Kaivrjv  ypa<f><0  vplv  \    whence    it    follows, 

that  the  readers  had  already  one  of  John's  works 
in  their  possession,  and  from  c.  i.  1 — 3.  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  Gos- 
pel. He  urges  likewise,  that  in  c.  ii.  12,  13. 
y?a<pw  refers  to  this  Epistle,  and  (at  vers.  14.) 
iypayfxi  to  the  Gospel. 

The  voice  of  Antiquity  has  ever  considered 
this  Epistle  to  have  been  the  genuine  production 
of  St.  John,  and  we  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
its  correctness.  Yet,  Lange  and  Cludius,  in- 
dulging in  the  outrageous  reveries  of  a  certain 
class  of  German  divines,  have  openly  disputed 
this  testimony :  but  who  can  read  it  without 
perceiving  the  same  tone  of  feelings  and  ideas 
as  prevail  in  the  Gospel,  without  being  obliged 
to  infer  from  its  genius  and  phraseology,  that 
both  proceeded  from  the  same  writer?  For 
both  have  the  same  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  expression,  the  same  Grammatical  irregulari- 
ties, the  same  use  of  phrases  and  emphases, 
e.g. 

1  Augtuti's  Ubersetzung  und  Erklarung  der  Kathofischen  Briefe. 
Thl.  2.  S.  187. 
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Cf.  Evan.  iii.  21. 
viii.  44. 
xviii.  37. 
viii.  44. 

viL  17. ;  viii.  47. 
viii.  23. 
xiv.  20. 

viii.  12. ;  xii.  35. 
xvi.  3. ;  xvii.  25. 

xv.  13.;  x.  1 1.  13. 

17, 18. 
i.  29.  36. 


Ep.  i.  6. 

i.  8.  ii.  4. 
ii.  21. 

in.  8. 

iii.  10.;  iv.  1. 

iv.  5. 

iv.  13. 

i.  6. ;  ii.  11. 

ii.3,4.13,14.;iv.6, 

7,  8.;  v.  20. 
iii.  16. 


•  •• 


111.5. 


Both  also  use  certain  words  in  a  peculiar 
sense:  e.g. 

Cf.  Evan.  v.  44. ;  viii.  43. ;    Ep.  iii.  9. ;  iv.  20. 
xiv.  17. 
ii.  23. ;  v.  12.  (<x«v.)  ii.  23.;  iv.  18. 

Both  are  replete  with  affirmative  and  negative 
clauses  in  a  sentence :  e.  g. 

Cf.  Evan.  i.  20.  Ep.  i.  6. 

i.  3. ;  iii.  15.         i.  5.  8. ;  ii.  4. 10. 27, 
17, 18.  28. 

\    or  with  antitheses  or  parallels :  e.g. 

Cf.Evan.i.  8. 17, 18. 26.  Ep.ii.2. 4. 6—8. 10. 12- 
30. ;  ii.  10. 19.  14.  16, 17. 1». 

23. 25.  21. 23. 

g2 
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or  with  definitions :  e.  g. 

Cf.  Ev.  i.  19. ;  iii.  19. ;  vi.  29.  39.  40.  58. ;   fa 

30. ;  xv.  8.  10. ;  xvii.  3. 
Ep.  i.  5. ;  iii.  11.;  ii.  3.  7.  22.  25. ;   iii.  10,  1] 

16. 19.  23, 24. ;  iv.  3.  9, 10.  13.  17. ;  i 

2.5.  11.14. 

or  with  the  author's  elucidation  and  improve 
ment  of  his  expressions :  e.  g. 

Cf.  Ev.  i.  7,  8. ;  iv.  1, 2.;  vi.  45,  46.  58. ;  vii.  22. 

xiii.  10.  18. ;  xiv.  22.  27. ;  xv.  15. ;  xvi 

9.  19. 
Ep.  ii.  2.  21. ;  iv.  10.  v.  6.  16. 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  is,  that  th 
same  Grammatical  irregularities  occur  in  botl 
that  all  the  Greek  tenses  are  used  in  both  a 

AonstS  :   Ep.  i  3.    airayyeWofitv  for  airtiyytikaptv— 
il<p.   1.  8.    10.    iyopzv  afxapriav  IOT  rifAaprriKafUV  \   til8 

the  verba  finita  are  periphrased  by  avai  and  th 
participle. 

Cf.  Ev.  i.  34.;  iii.  21. 23f      Ep.  i.  4. ;  iv.  12. 
24.  27.  28. 

that  many  particles  are  irregularly  used,  as  U 
for  iav  Ep.  iy.  17.,  and  that  in  both  the  sam 
incorrect  modes  of  uniting  words  are  found 

'  Ev.  xvii.  2. ;  vi.  37.      Ep.  ii.  8. 25. ;  v.  1 
39. ;  vii.  49. 
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pose  a  previous  personal  acquaintance..    But,  as  j| 
Flatt  remarks,  does  be  not  write  in  the  same^ 
manner  to  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans,  whom  ^ 
also  he  did  not  personally  know  ?  and  might  ^ 
he  not  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  those,  ( 
whom  he  greets  in  the  16th  chapter,  during  his  l 
travels  ?    This  was  indeed  the  fact ;  for  he  first 
knew  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (xvi.  3.)  at  Corinth  ■ 
and  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  2.  19 — 26. ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  | 
19.)  and  Epenetus  (xvi.  5.)  he  mentions  as  the 
first  fruits  of  Christianity  in  Asia  ;  doubtless  ha 
formed  his  knowledge  of  him  at  Perga  in  Pam- 
phylia,  or  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  in  both  of  which 
cities  he  made  his  earliest  Proselytes  (Acts  xiii. 
13,  &c.)    He  mentions  Andronicus,  Junias,  and 
Herodion  as  his  kinsmen,  (xvi.  7.  11.)  and  he 
might  have  known  them  from  his  youth.     If 
Rufus  (xvi  13.)  was  the  son  of  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene  (Mark  xv.  21.)  he  was  educated  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Paul,  for  a  very  long  period,  must  have 
been  intimate  with  him  and  his  mother.    Since 
Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermias,   Patrobas,   and 
Hermes  (xvi.  14.)  were  greeted  with  the  Bre- 
thren, who  were  with  them  (ow  ovroic  a&Xfoc) 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  Christian 
Teachers  (cva-yytXtoTou)  on  their  travels,  who  had 
been  known  elsewhere  to  Paul,  and  were  then 
merely  staying  at  Rome  with  the  Assistants, 
who  accompanied  them.     So  might  have  been 
Pliilologus,  Julias,  Nereus,  and  Olympas,  be- 
cause they  were  greeted  together  vnth  •*&«« 
«7umc  «vv  avroTc^xvi.  15.) — unless  \rideed  a  pax 
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the  Roman  Community  to  have  consisted  of 
Gentile  Christians,  the  objection  arising  from 
Acts  xxviii.  16.,  &c.  will  likewise  be  removed.  The 
smaller  proportion  of  Jewish  Christians  proba- 
bly belonged  to  the  poorer  classes,  about  whose 
conduct  and  impulses  the  Chiefs  and  rich  Mem- 
bers troubled  themselves  but  little,  Paul,  there- 
fore, fearing  their  political  connexions  in  Rome, 
only  called  the  wpww  to  him ;  and  these  spoke 
to  him  in  the  style,  which  was  usual  to  prin- 
cipal Jews.  Hence,  Flatt  rightly  infers,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  before  his  journey  to 
Rome. 

Paul  mentioned  his  intention  of  going  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  (Rom.  xv.  23,  24.)  which 
intention  Luke  also  records  in  Acts  xix.  21.    He 
travelled  indeed  from  Ephesus  through  Mace- 
donia, and  went  from  thence  to  Greece,  where 
he  continued  three  months,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  time  he  spent  at  Corinth,  because  it  had 
been  his  design  to  revisit  that  city  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2, 
3.  5 — 7.) ,  and  from  thence  to  bear  the  collection 
to  Jerusalem,  (verse  4.)   Now,  we  observe,  that 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  delivers  a  salu- 
tation from  Erastus,  the  Chamberlain  of  Corinth 
(Rom.  xvi.  23.  cf.,  2  Tim.  iv.  20. ;  1  Cor.  i.  14.), 
and  from  Caius  (Rom.  xvi.  23. ;  1  Cor.  i.  15.), 
who  also  lived  there,  and  that  he  recommends 
Phoebe,  a  Deaconess  of  the  Church  a^Cenchreae, 
a  suburb  on  the  eastern  harbour     of  Corinth, 
(Rom.  xvi.  1.),  to  receive  the  Rom^n  CWistiansr 
with  hospitality.    All  of  this  pxov^s  ConntYi  to 
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of  itrbv,  and  Tertiug  and  Silas  to  have  been  the  t 
same  person. 

We  have  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
only  two  Epistles  written  by  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians. But  it  is  argued  by  Hug  and  others* 
from  1  Cor.  v.  9.,  that  he  must  at  least  have 
written  three,  and  by  Weber,  that  he  must  have 
written  five,  of  which  that  noticed  in  1  Cor.  v.  0. 
was  the  first, — the  second  being  our  present 
first,  the  third  the  greater  part  of  our  present 
second  (viz. 2  Cor.  i — ix.  xiii.  12 — 14),  the  fourth 
that  which  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  fifth  the  remainder  of  our  second 
Epistle  (vis.  2  Cor.  x.  1. — xiii.  11.)  In  the 
first  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  two  Apo- 
cryphal Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  were 
indeed  discovered  in  Armenian,  which  were 
translated  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  furnished 
with  preface,  notes,  and  illustrations  by  William 
and  George  Whiston,  who  added  at  the  side  an 
Arabic  version  procured  from  Aleppo:  but 
these  were  evidently  the  productions  of  a  later 
date,  and  were  essentially  different  from  the 
Apostle's  style.  In  fact,  the  whole  account  of 
these  supposititious  Epistles  rests  merely  on 
tradition,  and  has  no  better  voucher  than  the 
passage  cited  above  from  his  first  genuine 
Epistle,  which  has  been  shewn  in  the  botes  to 
be  capable  of  a  different  meaning,  and  not  neces- 
sarily to  contain  an  allusion  to  any  preceding 
writing  to  that  Church. 


P*ol  must  have  written  the  first  either  in 
Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood ;  he  could  not 
hare  indited  it  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  as 
mne  have  falsely  concluded  from  chap.  xvL  5. : 
for  at  xvi.  8.  he  says,  iwqmi  &  i»  'Eft*?  ivc  »ic 
ritmcixrric,  and  sends  salutations  (ver.  10.)  from 
Aqmk  and  Priscilla,  who  were  then  resident  in 
that  city  (Acts  xviii.  19.  24.  26.)  According  to 
ch.  iv.  17.  he  had  shortly  before  sent  Timothy 
to  Corinth,  which  must  have  been  but  a  very 
short  time  previously ;  for,  when  he  had  finished 
the  Epistle,  he  did  not  calculate  on  his  arrival  at 
Corinth  as  yet,  as  we  may  perceive  from  xvL  10., 

iiv  fXSty  Tipo&ioct  /3AtirtTf  era  afo/3«#c  y$ infra*  vpoc  tyiac- 

Now  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix.  22.)  show, 
that  he  sent  Timothy  together  with  Erattus 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances prove,  that  the  same  mission  is  the  sub- 
fcct  of  both  passages. 

He  wrote  it  at  the  end  of  his  nearly  two  yean 
and  a  half  s  residence  in  Ephesus ;  for,  as  he  in- 
tended to  remain  there  until  Pentecost  (xvi.  8.), 
and  to  stay  some  considerable  time  in  Corinth 
(ver.  7  Ot  *nd  even  to  pass  the  winter  there  (ver. 
6.),  he  must  have  written  it  between  the  end 
of  the  winter  and  the  Pentecost.     This  is  con- 
firmed by  ch.  v.  7,  8.,  which  proves,  that  whilst 
Paul  was  writing  it,  the  Passover  was  approach- 
ing, but  still  was  so  far  distant,  that  Paul  could 
calculate  on  the  arrival  of  his  Epistle  at  Corinth 
at  the  actual  beginning  of  the  festival,  or  during 
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the  eight  days  of  its  continuance.  The  end  of  j 
Paul's  two  years  and  a  half's  residence  inEphesus  ', 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.  58,  conse- 
quently, this  Epistle  must  have  been  composed 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Passover  of  this 
year.  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus 
were  probably  its  Bearers. 

Bolten  assigns  to  it  an  Aramaean  original,  and 
Bertholdt  does  not  account  Ziegler  s  objections' 
to  this  hypothesis  valid  or  convincing: — the 
former  indeed  argues  from  ch.  xi.  10.  and  xv.  8., 
to  the  existence  of  translational  errors.     He 
observes,  that  cgovma  is  indisputably  the  Aramaean 
word  tiffltzbti,  which  according  to  Buxtorf  is  equi- 
valent to  patf,  a  particular  sort  of  veil,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  Vulgate  translated 
it  velamen,  and  Theodoret  explained  it  jtaAv/upa, 
that  the  Hellenists  generally  called  that  sort  of 
veil,  govma,  which  the  Aramaeans  termed  N^ro^tf. 
This  could  not  be  the  case,  for  egowna  is  not  a 
translation  of  wai&Vtf,  but  of  inxfm  dominatus : 
hence  he,  who  rendered  this  Epistle  into  Greek, 
could  have  been  alone  guilty  of  the  error :  for  had 
Paul  written  it  in  Greek,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  occurred,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  would  have  used  some  Greek  word  expres- 
sive of  a  veil.     In  ch.  xv.  8.,  innrtp  UrpwiMTt,  like- 
wise, not  only  loses  its  repulsive  nature,  but 
becomes  more  striking,  if  we  suppose  a  slight 
error  of  the  Translator.     Paul  wrote  won*  (from 
nan    peccavit)  which  is  used    to  designate  <* 
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S-  L  15.  am  itvrtpm  w  \*p**  *X'rr<'  ^hich  he  Says 

[a  reference  to  his  former  journey,  adding,  that 
|Ais journey  would  stimulate  him  to  declare  to 
fan  a  second  time  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
iw»).  Consequently  he  wrote  this  shortly  after 
4e  first,  probably  also  in  the  year  58. 

In  the  present  subscription  of  this  Epistle, 
Philippi  in  Macedonia  is  stated  as  the  place  of 
ks  composition.     This  is,  however,  improbable ; 
for  as  Paul   was  most  likely  landed  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xx.  6.)>  we  must  presume  from  his  mention 
of  his  success  on  his  journey,  that  he  had  pro* 
ceeded  farther  into  Macedonia,  levying  the  col- 
lection, before  he  wrote  it.    (viii.  1.,  &c.)     Jfe 
also  waited  in  vain  some  time  in  Macedonia  for 
the  arrival  of  Titus  (vii.  5.),  and  the  uneasiness, 
which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  did  not  certainly 
allow  him  to  remain  long  at  Philippi,  the  object 
of  his  journey  being  to  reach  Corinth  as  soon  as 
possible.     Hence  Royaard  conjectures,  that  he 
first  went  from  Philippi  further  into  Macedonia, 
visiting  the  several  Churches,  and  returned  again 
to  Philippi,  where  he  wrote  this  Epistle.     But 
much  more  than  a  half  year  would  have  been 
requisite  for  this,  which  other  chronological  dif- 
ficulties refute.    It  is  more  probable,  that  it  was 
written  in  the  place  where  Titus  met  him,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  his  journey  from  one  Mace- 
donian Church  to  the  other.     Its  broken  and 
irregular  style,  its  interchange  of  feelings  and 
affections,  &c.  denote  it  to  have  been  composed, 
vol.  i.  \x 
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whilst  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  per* 
sons  of  all  descriptions,  with  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  occurrences  and  labours  on  his 
journey. 

Bertholdt  supposes  this  likewise  to  have  been 
dictated  in  Aramaic,  and  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately translated  into  Greek  by  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, which  will  account  for  the  difference  of 
style  between  this  and  the  first.  For,  its  diction 
is  far  more  impure  in  the  Greek,  and  is  in  no 
one  of  Paul's  Epistles  so  faulty  as  in  this.  Sos- 
thenes  translated  the  first  into  Greek,  and  Ti- 
mothy is  mentioned  together  with  Paul  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  who  is,  therefore, 
-doubtless  its  Translator.  He  probably  translated 
plso  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the 
Colossians,  in  which  the  diction  is  better,  but 
these  were  written  much  later,  and  Timothy 
might  in  the  meanwhile  have  improved  his 
Greek  style.  Bolten  fancies,  that  here  and 
there  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistle,  he  per- 
ceives the  individual  .style  of  Luke,  and  thence 
supposes,  that  in  this  Epistle  Paul  had  partly 
made  use  of  him  as  an  interpreter,  in  addition 
to  Timothy.  It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that 
Paul,  who  had  dictated  his  Epistle  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  through  Macedonia,  should 
not  have  always  had  the  services  of  Timothy, 
who  may  have  remained  behind,  here  and  there, 
and,  therefore,  as  he  desired  the  Epistle  to  be 
forwarded  to  Corinth  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
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be  should  then  have  committed  the  translation 
of  it  to  Luke,  who  was  with  him.  Paul  indeed 
appears  also  alternately  to  have  used  two  inter- 
preters in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 
Yet,  since  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  the  same  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  occur,  (as  Ziegler  has  shewn,) 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  Timothy  alone  trans- 
lated it. 

When  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  he  was  in  bonds  (i.  7.  13.  17.)— in  the 
place,  where  he  was,  a  apau-vptov  (i.  13.)  and 
the  ofna  rov  Kawwpoc  were :— there  was  likewise  a 
Christian  Church  there  (iv.  22.)  He  also  hoped, 
that  his  fortunes  would  take  a  favourable  turn, 
that  he  might  recover  his  freedom  and  be  en- 
abled to  visit  the  Philippians,  (i.  26,  27.)  Yet 
he  considered  this  still  so  far  distant,  as  to  have 
calculated,  that  Timothy,  whom  in  the  assured 
anticipation  of  his  improved  condition,  he  pro- 
mised to  send  to  Philippi,  (ii.  19 — 23.)  would 
have  long  before  returned  to  him,  and  have 
brought  to  him  joyful  accounts  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Philippian  community.  For  that 
was  already  instituted  in  due  form:  it  had  its 

'Evwncemi  and  Awkovm,  (L  1.) 

The  building  at  Rome,  in  which   since  the 

time  of  Tiberius  the  Imperial  Body-guard  was 

lodged  (Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  2. 

46.  PHn.  Hist.  Nat.  xxv.  2.  Sueton.  Ner.  c.  7.) 

h  2 
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was  called  Pr^etorium,  and  as  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the,,  oucia  rov  Kaiaapog  to  have  been  the 
imperial  palace  at  Rome,  it  is  very  presumptive, 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  during  Paul's  first 
or  second  imprisonment  there.  Yet  from  these 
two  names  alone  this  assertion  cannot  be  posi- 
tively certain.  For  in  all  the  Capitals  of  the 
Provinces,  there  were  also  Pretoria,  because 
the  official  residences  of  the  Governors  in  the 
Provinces,  which  might  also  have  borne  the  title, 
implied  as  much,  (Cicer.  Verr.  iv.  28.  v.  35.) 
from  thence  also  all. great  and  splendid  build- 
ings in  cities,  even  those  belonging  to  landed  pro- 
prietors, even  if  they  were  no  part  of  the  State- 
property.  (Juven.  x.  161.  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Tiber. 
39.  Calig.  37.)  Moreover,  the  oIkm  rov  Kamapog 
must  not  necessarily  be  understood  of  the  Im- 
perial Palace  at  Rome,  for  each  great  public 
building,  each  Prtirtorium,  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State  during  the  Empire  of  the 
Caesars,  might  be  denominated  oUia  rov  Kaiaapo?. 
Nor  do  •  Paul's  words  necessarily  imply,  that  he 
was  in  the  place,  where  the  oucia  rov  K<u<rapoc  was  : 
for  he  is  speaking  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
oucia  rov  Kaurcrpoc,  who  might  have  been  with  him 
in  another  place.  Hence  all  the  expositors  are 
far  from  being  agreed,  that  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle  at  Rome. 

• 
,   Oeder  concluding  from  chap.  i.  5,  6.,  that 
Paul  had  but  shortly  before  founded  the  Church 
at  Philippi,  imagined,  that  the  place  of  its  com- 
position must  have  been  a  City,  in  which  he  re- 
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sided  for  some  considerable  time  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Phflippi.  But  from  Philippi  lie  went 
after  a  short  stay  in  Thessalonica,  to  Herrra, 
Athens*  and  Corinth,  in  which  last  place  he 
continued  a  year  and  a  half.  (Acts  xviii.  1 — 18.) 
In  this  city  he  received  the  present  of  the  Phi- 
Hppians,  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus,  and 
from  hence  he  sent  him  back  to  them  with  this 
Epistle.  A  Proconsul  resided  in  Corinth :  there 
was  doubtless  also  there  a  Prtetorittm,  and  those 
« tic  KaiMpoc  «««c  (ch.  iv.  22.)  from  whom  he 
sends  salutations,  were  probably  Ministri  et 
famulares  Ceesarig,  who  were  to  be  found  in 
Achaia,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  During  this  residence  of 
Paul  at  Corinth,  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews, 
fettered,  and  thus  dragged  before  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Proconsul  Gallio,  by  whom  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  in  whose  presence  the  Jewish  accu- 
sers were  beaten  by  the  Gentile  inhabitants, 
which  necessarily  inspired  the  Christians  with 
fresh  courage.  To  this  he  alludes  in  ch.  i.  12 
—14. : — where  Oeder  attempts  to  explain  the 
&wp<K,  as  those,  with  which  the  Jews  fettered 
him  on  this  occasion. 

Ingenious,  however,  as  this  hypothesis  is,  it  is 
nevertheless  inadmissible.  Luke  says  nothing 
of  Paul  being  fettered  by  the  Jews,  and  being 
thus  dragged  before  the  Tribunal  of  Gallio.  The 
Jews  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  power  of 
doing  this.  Besides,  Paul  certainly  was  still  in 
chains,  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle,  as  it  is  mani- 
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fest  from  chap.  i.  17.  But  how  could  he  here 
have  alluded  to  any  fetters  at  Corinth,  which  at 
most  he  could  not  have  borne  for  two  hours  ? 
Nor  does  his  hope  of  soon  visiting  them  argue 
his  liberty  at  that  time.  In  ch.  i.  7.,  he  speaks 
of  a  defence  which  he  had  made,  when  in  bonds ; 
but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  apprehen- 
sion before  Gallio :  he  on  that  occasion,  indeed, 
wished  to  defend  himself,  but  the  Proconsul 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak,  and  instantly  dis- 
missed the  case.  The  Heretics  also  at  Corinth 
were  very  similar  to  those  described  in  this 
Epistle,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  that  these  were  not  found 
there,  until  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth.  Nor 
can  it  be  inferred  from  chap.  i.  5,  6.,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  in  the  first  or  second  year 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  at  Philippi: 

for,  a7ro  irpcimrc  tyupac  *yj*  T°^  v"v  raaT  denote  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years,  and  though  cvapga/^vo?  refers 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  can- 
not be  inferred  from  i*m\t<Tu,  that  it  was  not  re- 
gularly perfected ;  since  it  already  had  Bishops, 
Deacons  (i.l.)  and  Deaconesses  (iv.  2.),  whom 
Paul  so  advantageously  describes  in  the  Epistle, 
that  we  might  believe,  that  there  was  no  other 
Church  at  that  time  so  well  regulated  and  ap- 
pointed as  the  Philippian.  'EmreX^ei  therefore, 
refers  not  to  its  outward  constitution,  but  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  perfection  of  its  members, 
who  (as  Paul  wished)  were  advancing  by  God's 
co-operation,  in  a  constant  preparation  for  the 
second  advent  of  Christ. 
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The  celebrated  Paulus  conjectured  Cssarea 
in  Palestine*  where  Paul  was  detained  for  two 
years  (Acts  xxiii.  23. ;— xxvi.  32.)  to  have  been 
the  place  of  its  composition,  where  he  received 
the  pecuniary  present  of  the  Philippians,  by  the 
hands  of  Epaphroditus,  from  which  city  also  he 
sent  him  back  to  them  with  this  Epistle.  He 
understands  the  wpairvptov,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  ouoa  rou  Kaivapoft  to  have  been  the  wpairvpuw 
row  'H/wSm  (Acts  xxiii.  35.)  which  at  that  time  was 
a  public  prison,  in  which  Paul  remained  with 
the  others,  who  were  in  confinement  there.  Con- 
sequently, the  composition  of  the  Epistle  rails 
in  that  period,  when  Paul  (Acts  xxiv,  23.)  was 
hardly  treated  by  Felix  the  Procurator,  for,  then 
he  knew  not  whether  his  imprisonment  would 
end  in  death  or  liberty,  (i.  21 — 25.;  ii.  17.) 
The  awvXoyia,  which  Paul  mentions  in  chap.  i.  7. 
must  therefore  be  understood  of  the  defence 
which  he  made  against  the  accusations  of  Ter- 
tullus  the  Advocate  before  Felix.  (Acts  xxiv. 
1—22.) 

To  this,  however,  Bertholdt  objects,  that  Paul, 
as  a  Roman  citizen  had  appealed  to  Caesar,  that 
he  must  have  known  so  much  of  the  Roman 
Criminal  Code,  as  to  have  entertained  no  appre- 
hensions of  his  Execution  at  Caesarea.  Nor  can 
such  apprehensions  be  collected  from  chap.  i. 
21 — 25.  and  ii.  17.,  even  if  he  were  then 
really  a  Prisoner  at  Csesarea.  For  he  probably 
knew  from  the  Roman  Legal  Praxis,  that  as 
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soon  as  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
had  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  the  power  of  all 
inferior  Courts  in  the  Provinces  was  at  an  end, 
and  it  was  necessary,  that  he  should  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Authority  in  Rome  (Acts 
xxvi.  32,)  Besides,  if  Paul  was  among  those, 
who  had  been  arrested  in  the  Prcetorium  of 
Herod,  which  mostly  consisted  of  bad  men,  how 
could  he  state  to  the  Philippians,  as  a  circum^ 
stance  creditable  to  Christianity,  that  «V  oAy  ™ 
IIpcuTwpiy  his  cause  was  acknowledged  to  be  good 
and  noble  ?  Lastly,  Palestine  was  so  distant 
from  Philippi,  that  we  cannot  easily  imagine, 
how  the  Philippians  jcould  have  heard  of  the 
illness  of  Epaphroditus,  how  Paul  could  again 
have  received  accounts  on  the  subject  from  Phi- 
lippi, and  how  when  he  sent  back  Epaphroditus 
with  this  Epistle,  he  could  have  promised  the 
speedy  mission  of  Timothy,  and  have  expressed 
the  hope  of  Timothys  quick  return  to  him  from 
Philippi  with  good  tidings,  without  at  least  al- 
lowing two  years  for  all  this. 

But  the  received  opinion,  that  it  was  written 
in  Rome,  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Epistle,  but  on  ancient  tradition, 
which  the  Epistle  itself  verifies.  The  Tlpairwpiov 
then  will  most  easily  imply  the  Barracks  of  the 
Imperial  Guards  (the  Praetorian)  into  which 
Paul  was  received,  as  all  prisoners  brought  from 
the  Provinces  to  Rome  usually  were.  The  01*10 
r<w  K<M<ropoc  was  most  probably  the  same  building, 
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not  the  Imperial  Palace,  nor  even  the  ordinary 
Imperial  Residence.  For  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, that  Paul  had  acquired  such  friends 
among  the  officers  of  Nero's  Court,  yet  it  is 
very  credible,  that  he  might  have  acquired  pro- 
selytes among  the  Praetorians,  during  his  con- 
finement in  the  Praetorium.  But  if  he  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  hire  a  private  house  (Acts 
xxviii.  30.) ;  free  entrance  was  granted  to  all, 
and  he  had  daily  one  or  other  of  the  Praetorians 
to  guard  him : — and  as  he  harangued  in  his  cham- 
bers on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  of  converting  either  one  or  another 
of  them.  These  therefore  were  those  U  rht  Ka(- 
mpoc  oiictac  (iv.22.)  from  whom  he  sends  greetings. 

Paul  was  twice  in  Rome  as  a  Prisoner,  and  in 
this  Epistle  he  asserts  the  hope  of  soon  recover- 
ing his  liberty  : — but  as  he  could  have  had  no 
such  a  hope,  during  his  second  captivity,  conse- 
quently, it  must  have  been  written  during  his 
firat  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  63.  Epaphroditus 
appears  to  have  been  its  bearer,  whom  Grotius 
and  some  others  have  erroneously  identified  with 
Epaphras.  It  was  probably  written  in  Aramaic, 
and  translated  by  Timothy.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  written  in  Greek  from  the 
paronomasia  in  koto™/*!),  and  rtpirofin,  in  iii.  2,  3., 
but  the  same  is  the  case  in  Aramaic,  jtejmto/hj  being 
jtrrra  or  KJnro,  and  Kararo^  vna. 

There  has  been  as  equal  dispute  concerning 
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the  place,  where  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
was  composed :  the  subscription  of  the  Coptic 
rersion  mentions  Athens,  and  Erasmus  supposes 
Ephesus.  Paul  however  was  neither  a  prisoner 
in  Athens  nor  Ephesus,  but  the  Epistle  positively 
mentions  him  to  have  been  somewhere  in  con- 
finement (c.  iv.  3. 18.)  when  he  wrote  it.  Hence, 
it  has  been  generally  conceived,  that  he  indited 
it  during  his  first  imprisonment  in  Rome.  Yet, 
because  it  was  written  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  as  that  to  the  Ephesians,  Oeder  would 
prove,  that  neither  could  have  been  written  at 
Rome,  nor  at  that  late  period,  when  his  imprison- 
ment at  Rome  took  place,  but  that  it  must  have 
been  composed  many  years  before,  in  some  other 
place  where  he  was  imprisoned.  For,  because  he 
writes  (Eph.  i.  13.  15,  16.)  that  he  incessantly 
thanked  God  for  the  accounts  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  of  the  Ephesians  having  receiv- 
ed the  Gospel,  and  because  it  is  implied  in  Eph. 
ii.  11.  13.  19.,  that  they  were  shortly  before 
Heathens ;  and  also  because,  according  to  Eph. 
m.  2.,  he  was  doubtful,  whether  they  had  heard 
that  his  Apostolic  office  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  God,  Oeder  conceives  it  to  be  most 
dear,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the 
eotemporary  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  were  writ- 
ten before  his  long  residence  in  Ephesus,  conse- 
quently before  A.D.  56.  This,  however,  is  a  fal- 
lacy, because  it  proceeds  from  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  designed 
for  the  Ephesians  alone,  whereas  it  was  a  circular 
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to  sef  etal  Churches,  which  neither  Paul  nor  his 
assistants  had  established,  of  whose  existence 
lie  had  but  lately  heard,  and  thus  was  naturally 
doubtful,  whether  they  knew  any  thing  of  him  or 
h  is  Apostolicoffice. 

He  may  have  therefore  written  the  Epistles 
to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  during  his  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  with  which  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  which  is  preserved  in 
the    Greek    subscription,   accords.      But    the 
subscription  also  adds,  that  this  Epistle  was 
brought   to   Colossce  by  Tychicus   and  One- 
simus.   The  Epistle  however  to  Philemon  was 
brought  to  Colossse   by  Onesimus,  a  fugitive 
slave  of  that  place  :  hence  both  must  have  been 
written  and  despatched  at  the  same  time :  for 
even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  7 — 9.) 
Tychicus  and  Onesimus  are  noticed  as  its  Deli* 
verers.     The  Epistle  to    the  Ephesians  like- 
wise must  have  been  written  and  sent  away  at 
the  same  period,  because  Tychicus  is  mentioned 
in  it   (Eph.  vi.  21,  22.)   as  its  Bearer.     The 
proofs,  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon  were  cotemporary,  are  these.     In 
both,  Epaphras  was  with  Paul,  at  the  time  of 
their  composition  (Col.  iv.  12. i   Philem.  vers, 
23.)  according  to  both  the  same  persons  were 
with  him,  during  his  confinement,  viz.  Aristar- 
chus,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Demas  (Col.  iv.  10,  11, 
14.;  Philem.  ver.  24.),  Justus  alone,  who  was 
surnamed  Jesus,  not  being  mentioned  in  that  to 
Philemon ;  this  omission,  however,  is  easily  con- 
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ceivable,  for,  as  both  Epistles  were  certainly  not 
Written  in  one  day  nor  in  one  week,  he  might 
either  not  yet  have  joined  Paul  at  Rome,  or 
may  have  left  it,  or  have  been  absent  from  it  for 
a  short  time. 

•  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  certain,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  at  Rome ; 
but  is  it  to  be  dated  in  his  first  or  second  Impri- 
sonment ?  We  must  determine  in  favour  of  the 
first,  because  Timothy  was  with  Paul,  when  he 
composed  this  Epistle  and  that  to  Philemon. 
(Col.  i.  1.  Phil.  ver.  1.)  But  he  was  not  with 
him  during  his  second,  nor  can  the  presence  of 
Tychicus,  Epaphras,  and  Onesimus,  at  Rome  be 
referred  to  the  second.  The  Apostle's  well- 
founded  hope  of  a  speedy  liberation  (Phil.  ver. 
22.)  harmonizes  with  the  first,  whereas  he  never 
could  have  indulged  it  in  his  second.  Now,  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  3.)  he  merely 
allows  the  wish  for  his  liberation  to  escape  him, 
We  have  possibly  a  ratio,  by  which  we  may  com- 
pute  the  period  of  his  first  imprisonment  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  the  order  and  grada- 
tion of  time,  in  which  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  followed  each 
other.  That  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  the 
first,  in  Bertholdt's  opinion;  then  that  to  the 
Colossians,  and  after  some  interval,  during  which 
the  departure  of  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  was 
nearly  arranged,  and  Paul  had  obtained  pros- 
pects of  his  speedy  deliverance,  that  to  Phile- 
mon, the  shortness  of  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
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that  Paul  had  not  time  to  write  more.  Conse- 
quently, the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  des- 
patched in  the  last  period  of  his  first  Roman 
Imprisonment:  it  could  not  have  been  des- 
patched in  the  first  part  of  it,  because  Timothy 
was  in  Rome  when  he  wrote  it,  (Col.  i.  1.)  and 
he  was  not  with  him  when  he  was  sent  from 
Caesarea  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  Some  time, 
therefore,  must  have  elapsed,  ere  he  joined  the 
Apostle  in  Rome :  hence  the  Epistle  could  not 
have  been  written  before  A.D.  62 :  although 
it  was  certainly  written  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  and  brought  to  its  destination  by  Tychicus 
and  Onesimus. 

Because  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  were  composed  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  their  great  similarity,  and  their  frequent 
verbal  agreements,  may  satisfactorily  be  ex- 
plained. Bertholdt  conceives,  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians to  have  likewise  been  written  in  Aramaic, 
and  to  have  been  translated  by  Timothy. 

The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
written,  when  Timothy,  whom  Paul  had  sent 
back  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  (1  Thess. 
iii.  1,  2.)  had  returned  to  him.  (6.)  This, 
however,  happened  some  time  after  his  arrival 
at  Corinth,  (Acts  xviii.  5.,  Cf.  ver.  1.)  and  it  is 

evident  from  apri  Se  cXdovroc  Ti/ioScou  7rpoc  17/iac  af' 

ipvv,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  Timo- 
thy's return.  Michaelis  fixed  its  date  in  the  last 
period  of  his  year  and  a  half's  residence  in  Co- 
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rinth,  (Acts  xviii.  11.),  on  the  authority  of  ch.  i.  7, 
8.,  whence  he  concluded,  that  after  his  departure 
from  Thessalonica,  he  must  have  gone  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries :  (e.  g.  to  Crete) — this,  how- 
ever, might  have  taken  place  during  this  long 
residence  in  Corinth,  for  we  readily  suppose 
him  to  have  made  some  neighbouring  journies, 
not  commemorated  by  Luke,  during  this  space 
of  time.  This  being  admitted,  no  proof  in  sup- 
port of  his  conjecture  arises  from  1  Thess.  i.  7, 
8.  for  fr  ™.  Lv  >  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
limits  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 

After  having  examined  another  equally  un- 
supported theory  of  Michaelis,  he  infers,  that 
(he  Epistle  must  have  been  written  and  sent  off 
during  the  first  period  of  his  residence  in  Corinth, 
but  not  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  it.  For 
then  Paul  was  pursuing  the  trade  of  a  <nc??ifoiroeoc 
with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  had  taught  for 
several  Sabbaths  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
ere  Timothy  arrived  with  Silas  from  Thessa- 
lonica. (Acts  xviii.  1 — 5.)  Hence,  he  appears  to 
have  written  it  in  the  second  or  third  month  of 
his  stay  at  Corinth,  in  the  first  quarter  of  A.D. 
54.    The  bearer  of  it  is  unknown. 

The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was 
composed  in  the  same  place,  soon  after  the  first : 
for  Timothy  was  still  with  Paul,  (2  Thess.  i.  1.) 
but  after  bis  departure  from  Corinth,  which 
took  place  in  company  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
alone,  ( Acts  xvii.  18.),  he  was  not  in  his  society 
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far  a  considerable  time.    Consequently,  its  date 
fella  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  the  first. 

In  ch.  iiL  2.,  however,  he  speaks  of  wicked 
opponents,  from  whom  he  desires  to  be  de- 
livered, of  whom  he  says  nothing  in  the  first. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  when  he 
wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  removed  from  Corinth 
and  proceeded  to  some  other  place.  For,  du- 
ring his  residence  in  Corinth,  we  read  of  no  other 
opponents,  than  those  resident  Jews,  who  would 
not  receive  Christianity.  (Acts  xviii.  1 — 17.)  Con- 
sequently, the  av&phnrot  droiroc  jccu  irovtifxn  (2  TheS8. 

Hi.  2.),  were  not  Jews,  but  nominal  Christians, 
because  Paul  says  of  them,  that  they  had  not 
the  orthodox  faith  (oi  7ap  mvrwv  i  ™mc.)  By 
these  words  he  every  where  designates  his  op- 
ponents in  general,  viz.  the  Judaizing  Christian 
Teachers  from  Palestine,  who  every  where  op- 
posed the  extension  of  his  universal  principles. 
For,  at  ver.  1.  he  writes  in  reference  to  these, 

vpomvyu&i,  aSeX^oc,  wtpi  ti/jLwv,  Iva  o  Xoyoc  rov  Kuptov 

rptXP*  *••  SoSafrrrai,  ko^c  Kai  Wpoc  v^ac,  and  it  is 
manifest,  that  he  is  not  speaking,  at  ver.  2.,  of 
opponents  in  his  residence  at  that  time,  but  of 
those  heterodox  Brethren,  whom  he  anticipated 
elsewhere.  His  departure  from  Corinth  might 
from  this  passage  be  concluded  to  have  been 
determined,  when  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians. 

Grotius  hazarded  the  conjecture,  that  it  might 


•  •• 
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have  been  written  earlier  than  the  first,  and 
have  been  intended  for  the  few  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, who  were  in  Thessalonica.  But  as  the 
Emperor  Caius  is  designated  as  Antichrist  (ii.  3. 
&c.)  which  he  could  not  have  publicly  done,  as 
long  as  the  house  of  Julius  was  possessor  of  the 
throne,  consequently,  not  before  Galba;  hence 
the  Epistle  which  was  written  last,  but  was  the 
first  in  circulation,  was  by  some  accounted  the 
first.  The  reason  was,  that  Paul  (2  Thess.  iii. 
17.)  had  added  some  words  with  his  own  hand, 
which  he  cited  as  the  criterion  of  all  his  au- 
thentic Epistles :  and  how  (says  Grotius)  could 
Paul  have  written  this  to  the  Thessalonians,  if 
they  had  already  received  an  Epistle  from  him  ? 
Paul,  however,  was  only  desirous  of  drawing 
their  attention  to  the  criterion  of  his  authentic 
Epistles,  which  was  necessary,  because  a  spurious 
one  had  found  its  way  among  them,  which  from 
want  of  this  autographical :  addition  they  had 
been  unable  to  detect. 

To  these  two  Epistles  likewise  an  Aramaean 
original  is  attributed.  Bolten  supposes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  translational  error  in  2  Thess.  i.  7. 
where  <Wic  is  said  to  be  an  incorrect  interpreta- 
tion of  an  Aramaean  word,  which  Paul  might  have 
written  httdi  (in  the  place  of  nttd.  Part.  Aphel  of 
KTr,  vixit,  in  vita  servatus  est)  because  the  '  anti- 


1  If  there  be  any  antithesis  to  aWic,  it  is  dXi^cg  in  the  preceding 
verse.' 
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thesis  with  oAffyocin  verse  9.,  seems  to  require  it ; 
—bis  translator  however  might  have  read  it  arm 
(quies,  reguies,  from  rm  quiescere)  and  deeming 
it  to  be  a  noun,  might  have  rendered  the  pas- 
sage, jcot  ifuv  rocc  9Xi/3ofievocc  avcacv  (sctl*  avrairoSouvac) 

instead  01  jcai  vfuic  rove  &Xcj3o/i£vouc  twyovivv.  Ber- 
tholdt  rightly  disputes  this  absurd  and  incorrect 
criticism  (if  indeed  it  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  criticism)  as  well  as  the  inference  from  his 
objection  to  1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Timothy  and  Syl- 
vanus  were  the  Bearers  of  both  Epistles. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  that  division  of  the 
Epistles,  to  which  Bertholdt  has  given  the  name 
of  Pastoral  or  Private  Epistles,  viz.  those  to 
Timothy  and  Titus ;  for  as  the  Jews  called  their 
teachers  crjn  pastors,  so  the  Christians  denomi- 
nated their  s  iroipcvcc  or  Pastores,  which  became 
their  most  general  appellation  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

In  the  discussion  of  these,  we  are  forced  to 
omit  a  vast  body  of  useful  and  ingenious  pre- 
liminary matter,  to  which  Hug  owes  many  of  his 
remarks  upon  them,  from  which  Bertholdt 
determines  the  date  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  to  have  been  A.D.  58.,  and  presumes 
it  to  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between 
Paul's  departure  from  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  3.) 
and  his  arrival  in  Macedonia  (ver.  6.)  The 
place  of  its  composition  is  unknown  ;  for  Luke 
describes  this  journey  in  very  few  words,  and 

Vol.  i.  l 
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does  not  name  the  places,  at  which  he  touched, 
or  stayed  a  few  days,  until  his  arrival  at 
Philippi ;  it  is  therefore  possible,  that  he  may 
have  composed  it  in  one  of  these  places,  where 
he  may  have  halted  on  his  road: 

The  later  Greek  subscription  says,  «*■<>  Aoo- 

Scjcctac*  i?rcc  i<m  /itfrpo7roXcc  $pvyiac  ^C  Ilaicarcav^.  But 

it  is  very  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  because  Paul 
did  not  visit  Phrygia,  either  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to    Corinth,    or  on  his  return  from 
Corinth  by  way  of  Philippi,  Troas,  and  Miletus, 
Curiosity,  however,  may  incite  us  to  know  the 
origin  of  this  hypothesis,  which  seems  merely 
to  be  an  exegetical  inference.     The  ancients 
rightly  perceived,  that  the  Heretics  of  whom 
he  speaks  in  it  in  the  plural  number,  were  of 
the  same  description  as  those,  against  whom 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  directed, — 
that  they  were  Christian  teachers  inclined  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Essenes.    According  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (ii.  1.)  there  were  some 
of  them  in  Laodicea.     Yet,  since  it  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  Paul 
never  was  at  Colossse,  and  since,  on  the  other 
hand,  Col.  iv.  16.  and  the  passage  just  quoted, 
(certainly  from  an  incorrect  antithesis  of  d  h 

AaoSiKua  and  otroi  ovk  cwpcucacri  to  7rp<xrw7rov  /uou)  Seem 

to  suppose  a  former  personal  residence  of  Paul 
at  Laodicea,  and  since  Paul  so  accurately  de- 
picts these  Opponents  and  Heretics  in  the  first 
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Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  the  Colossians, 
that  we  might  believe  him  to  have  seen  them 
somewhere  or  another,  the  hypothesis  may  have 
arisen,  that  surrounded  by  these  Heretics  he 
wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Phrygian 
Laodicea : — and  as  the  ancients  did  not  incom- 
mode their  conjectures  by  chronological  re- 
searches, this  opinion  may  have  easily  obtained 
an  almost  general  assent, 

Paulus  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Paul 
wrote  it  during  his  confinement  at  Csesarea, 
(Acts  xsriii  23.,  &c.)  He  supposes  Timothy  to 
have  visited  Paul  at  Caesarea,  to  have  been  sent 
by  him  from  thence  to  Ephesus,  to  counteract 
certain  Heretics  in  that  city,  and  there  to  have 
received  this  Epistle  from  him,  in  which  he  com* 
missions  him  to  go  to  Macedonia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  in  that  place  also  these  Here- 
tics, and  of  being  watchful  over  the  observation 
of  Ecclesiastical  order.  Such  he  conceives  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  commencing  words  of  the 

Epistle :     for    (ver.    3.)     iropcvo/icvoc   «C  Ma*ce&mav 

should  relate  to  Timothy,  and  '?<*  should  be 
accepted  in  an  imperative  sense  (as  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  10.  Eph.  v.  33.)  whence  the  whole  passage 
would  have  this  force  :  sicuti  suasor  monitorque 
tibi  fui,  ut  dum  Ephesi  esses,  perseverares  (mo- 
rareris  ibi,  perstares permaneresque  in  napayytXia 
Ckristiano- Paulina)  ita  in  Macedonian  prqficis- 
Mftf  fac  edicas  istis  qualibuscungue,  ne  diver sa 
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&  nostris  doc e ant.     This  theory,  however,  with 
its  other  particulars,  Bertholdt  has  refuted. 

Usher,   Mill,   Pearson,  Clericus,  and   Paley 
conceived  its  composition  to  have  taken  place 
between  Paul's  first  and  second  imprisonment 
at  Rome.     They  have  supposed,  that  he  ex- 
ecuted the  resolution,  which  he   had   formed 
during  his  first  confinement,  of  going  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Macedonia  (Philem.  ver.  22. ;  Phil. 
i.  23 — 26;,  ii.  24.)  that  on  this  journey,  he  left 
Timothy  behind  him  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3.) 
and  afterwards  sent  to  him  this  Epistle.     Ac- 
cording to  this  we  might  even  defend  the  declar- 
ation of  the  Subscription,  that  Paul  wrote  it  at 
Laodicea  in  Phrygia.  He  might  have  gone  inland 
from  Ephesus  arid  taken  the  circuitous  road  to 
Macedonia  by  way  of  Laodicea,  and  written  the 
Epistle   to  Timothy  during  his   stay  in   that 
city,  or  on  his  return  from  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv. 
20.)  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Troas  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13.)  he  might  bave  taken  from  this  city  the 
direction  to  Phrygia,  for  the  sake  of  at  last  be- 
coming acquainted   with  the  Churches  there, 
which   were   unknown   to    him,    have   written 
the  letter  to   Timothy  in   Laodicea,  and  an- 
nounced to  Timothy  in  it  his   speedy  arrival 
at    Ephesus    (iii.  14.;   iv.   13.)   have   actually 
gone  to  Ephesus,  embarked  at  Miletus,  where 
he  left;  Trbphimus  ill,  (2  Tim.  iv.  22.)  and  at 
last  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a  second 
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time  imprisoned.  (2  Tim.  i.  16.)  Thus  cer- 
tainly is  the  whole  connected,  and  according  to 
neither  exposition  would  the  words  i-opcvo/uvoc 
«c  MojctSoviav  suffer  violence. 

But  other  reasons  preclude  us  from  referring 
this  Epistle  to  so  late  a  period.  It  must  de- 
cidedly have  been  written  at  a  time,  when  the 
Ephesian  Christians  were  as  yet  united  in  no 
well-arranged  Community,  when  they  had  no 
'Etutlotoi  nor  HpfafivTspot,  nor  AiaKovot  :  hence,  it 
must  have  been  composed  before  Paul's  arrival 
at  Miletus  with  the  Ephesian  Presbyters.  (Acts 
xx.  25 — 38.)  Even  this  hypothesis  does  not  rest 
on  a  historical  basis  :  because  Timothy  was  not 
with  Paul  at  the  last  period  of  his  first  Roman  im- 
prisonment, for  he  had  sent  him  to  Macedonia. 
(Phil.  ii.  16.)  Yet,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, Timothy  must  have  arrived  with  Paul  at 
Ephesus  from  Rome,  because  Paul  could  not 
otherwise  have  left  him  behind  at  his  departure. 
(1  Tim.  i.  3.)  Timothy  also  was  then  certainly  so 
far  advanced  in  years,  that  Paul  could  no  longer 
fear  that  any  one  would  object  his  youth  to  him, 
(1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  for  which  reasons  we  must  reject 
this  hypothesis  as  untenable,  which  we  may  the 
more  easily,  as  its  aid  is  in  no  wise  necessary. 

Paul  certainly  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  at  Rome  ;  for  he  says  in  ch.  i.  17.  that 
Onesiphorus  diligently  sought  after  him  there, 
*Wd  in  ch.  iv.  21.  he  sends  salutations  from  the 
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members  of  that  Church.  At  this  period  how- 
ever he  was  in  chains,  as  we  may  perceive  from 
ch.  i.  16. ;  ii.  10. ;  iv.  6.  16—18. 

In  his  previous  observations  this  writer  has 
shewn,  that  it  was  written  during  his  second 
imprisonment,  the  end  of  which  can  be  chrono- 
logically determined,  for  it  ended  with  his  deca- 
pitation, A.D.  67.  If,  as  some  would  argue  from 
ch.  iv.  6.,  the  Epistle  was  written  but  a  short  time 
'before  his  death,  its  date  also  must  be  A.D.  67. 
Yet  this  conclusion  is  far  from  being  certain,  for 
he  might  merely  have  been  apprehensive,  that  the 
close  of  his  process  was  at  hand,  and  in  c.  iv.  9., 
he  enjoins  Timothy  to  hasten  to  him  at  Rome. 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  ancient  Ec- 
clesiastical  Tradition,  that  Timothy  was  present 
at  his  Decapitation,  the  Epistle  must  have  been 
written  a  considerable  time  before ;  for  we  must 
allow  some  interval  for  its  arrival  in  Ephesus  or 
some  other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  for  Timothy's 
journey  to  Rome,  consequently,  we  must  refer 
its  composition  to  A.D.  66. 

Baronius,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Hammond, 
Cave,  Witsius,  and  Heinrichs,  have,  however, 
assigned  it  to  the  period  of  the  first  imprison- 
ment, in  support  of  which  they  allege,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  it  Timothy  was  not  with 
Paul  (Acts  xxvii.  2.)  that  he  was  not  with  him 
till  some  time  afterwards  (Col.  i.  1. ;  Phil.  i.  1. ; 
Philem.  ver.  1.)  and  that  his  arrival  was  probably 
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in  consequence  of  an  Epistle  sent  to  him  (2  Tim. 
iv.  9.) — that  in  his  first  imprisonment,  Luke  was 
with  him  (Acts  xxvii.  1.,  &c.)  and  that  Tychicus 
was  sent  with  several  Epistles  to  Ephesus,  and 
farther  into  Asia  Minor  (Col.  iv.  7, 8. 14. ;  Philem. 
ver.  24.)  that,  when  he  wrote  his  second  Epistle, 
Luke  was  actually  with  him,  and  that  he  had 
shortly  before  sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus  (2  Tim* 
iv.  11,  12.)  Notwithstanding  which,  these  argu- 
ments prove  nothing :  for,  according  to  the  histo- 
rical narrative,  Timothy  was  for  the  first  time  at 
Rome,   when   Paul  wrote  the  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon ;  but  in 
the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  is  saluted 
(chap.  iv.  21.)  by  four  Roman  Christians  as  an 
acquaintance,  consequently,  he  must  have  been 
in  Rome  before.     This  took  place  during  his 
first  imprisonment,    when    Paul  wrote    those 
Epistles,  therefore  his  journey  to  Rome  in  con- 
sequence  of  Paul's   summons    in    the  second 
Epistle  (iv.  9.)  must  have  been  a  second  journey, 
which  cannot  be  placed  at  any  period,  but  that 
of  the  Apostle's  second  imprisonment  there.  The 
mission  also  of  Tychicus  (ch.  iv.  12.)  from  Rome 
to  Ephesus  was  incontrovertibly  different  from 
that,  which  he   undertook  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  to  the  place 
of  its  destination  :  for,  when  Tychicus  was  dis- 
patched with  this  Epistle,  Timothy  was  with  Paul 
in  Rome  (Col.i.  1. ;  Philem.  ver.  1.)  During  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  (for  Luke  says  nothing  of  it) 
be  was  either  not  examined,  or  his  imprisonment 
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ended  with  his  examination.     But  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  mentions  a  very  severe 
examination,  after  which  he  still  remained  a 
prisoner,  without  any  prospect  of  liberation  (iv. 
16.  21.)     According  to  chap.  iv.  20.,  on   his 
journey  to  Rome,  he  had  left  Trophimus  ill  at 
Miletus :  now,  this  could  not  have  happened  on 
that  journey,  when  he   conversed   at   Miletus 
with  the  Ephesian  Presbyters ;  (Acts  xx.  17,  &c.) 
for  Trophimus  arrived  with  him  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi.  29. ;  ch.  xx.  4.)     But  after  Paul's  re- 
moval from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  he  did  not  come 
by  way  of  Miletus,   according  to  Luke's  cir- 
cumstantial Itinerary  : — and  Beza's  conjecture 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  kv  MeAirp  should  be  read  for 
iv  Mi\r\r<£  deserves  not  the  least  consideration. 
All  this  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  another 
journey  of  Paul,  and  indeed  one  later  than  that 
narrated  by  Luke  in  Acts  xxvii.  1.  &c.  preceded 

• 

the  composition  of  the  second  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy which  was  written  in  Rome,  that,  con- 
sequently Paul  twice  travelled  to  Rome,  that  he 
was  each  time  there  a  prisoner,  and  that  this 
second  Epistle  must  have  been  written  during 
his  second  imprisonment  in  that  city.  Equally 
contrary  to  History  and  the  Epistle  itself  (i.  17. ; 
iv.  21.)  is  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Caesarea. 

To  both  of  these  again  Bolten  requires  the 

concession  of  an  Aramaic  original,  with  this  dif- 

ferenc^,  that  he  believes  them  to  have  been  sent 
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in  this  language  to  Timothy,  and  to  have  been 
translated  by  him  into  Greek  for  the  general  use 
of  the  Asiatic  Community.     Bertholdt  however 
supposes  Paul,  having  also  intended  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ephesians  and  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  to  have  desired 
one  of  his  interpreters  to  perform  this  office,  and 
maintains,  that  as  Luke  alone  was  with  him, 
when  he  wrote  both  (Acts  xx.  5. ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1.) 
no  one  else  could  have  translated  them,  which 
he  deems  confirmed,  by  their  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Luke's  style.  Bolten  conceives  an  error 
of  translation  to  be  discoverable  in  2  Tim.  iii.  2. 
in  the  words  yovtvw  air«9«c ;  for  he  cannot  ima- 
gine, that  among  such  very  general  complaints, 
one  of  so  particular  a  nature,  which  could  only 
be  exemplified  in  very  few  instances,  should  have 
occurred.     He  would  therefore  substitute  rm  or 
mSm,  because  mm,  which  indeed  signifies  -yoveic 
in  Luke  ii.  41. ;  3  Maccab.  vi.  13.  and  the  Pe- 
shito,  more  commonly  means  in  the  singular,  any 
one.     The  Translator,  therefore,  might  easily 
have  mistaken  Paul's  idea : — iir«S«c  indeed  alone 
stands  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  (iii.  3.)     Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  KOK 
seems  only  to  have  had  this  double  sense  in  the 
Western  Aramaeaii  dialect. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  refer  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  to  the  period  of  Paul's  second 
or  third  journey,  of  which  Bertholdt  has  diffusely 
disapproved  in  those  previous  remarks,  which, 
from  their  length,  are  indispensably  omitted. 
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Heinrichs  conjectures,  that  when  Paul  went  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas  (Acts 
xx.  i.),  he  probably  met  Titus  at  Nicopolis  on 
the  Nestus  (2  Cor.  vii.  6.  13,  14.),  and  took  him 
with  him  to  Corinth,  (Acts  xx.  2,  3.)  that  during 
his  three  months'  residence  at  Corinth,  he  made 
a  short  voyage  to  Crete  in  company  with  Titus, 
whom  he  left  in  the  Island,  and  returned  himself 
to  Corinth, — that  at  his  departure  from  Corinth, 
he  purposed  to  visit  Syria  by  way  of  Macedonia 
(Acts  xx.  3.)>  but  that  on  .his  arrival  at  Troas,  he 
altered  his  intention  (Acts  xx.  6.)  and  resolved 
to  remain  over  the  summer  in  Ephesus,  and  pass 
the  following  winter  at  Nicopolis  on  the  Nestus, 
— that  during  the  week  which  he  remained  at 
Troas,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  apprizing 
him  of  this  arrangement.     To  which  it  is  .ob- 
jected, that  Paul    certainly  made  no  voyage 
from  Corinth,  for  the  sake  of  spending  merely 
two  or  three  days  in  Crete,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  stayed  there  longer,  because  Luke  fixes 
his  residence  in  Hellas  only  at  three  months : 
nor  could  he  have  abandoned  his  intention  of 
going  to  Jerusalem,  because  the  delivery  of  the 
collection  was  entrusted  to  him, — that  four  or 
five  days  since  he  had  again  changed  his  plan 
of  remaining  at  Ephesus,  for  he  sailed  past  it, 
and  steered  towards  Syria. 

When  towards  the  end  of  his  first  Imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  he  perceived  prospects  of  his 
liberation,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Philippi  in  Mace- 
donia  (Phil.   ii.  24.) :  and   we  know  from  his 
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Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  he  wrote 
during  his  second  imprisonment,  that  he  actually 
went  there.  That  he  might  have  gone  directly 
from  Italy  to  Crete,  and  from  thence  to  Mace- 
donia, is  indeed  possible,  but  not  very  probable ; 
because  conformably  to  his  promise  he  would 
naturally  hasten  to  Macedonia,  and  the  circuit- 
ous way  by  Crete  was  too  long,  besides  which  he 
intended,  after  leaving  Crete,  to  pass  the  winter 
in  Nicopolis,  (Tit.  iii.  12.)  Hfence,  we  assume 
with  far  greater  probability,  that  immediately 
after  his  liberation,  he  went  to  Macedonia,  and 
that  he  did  not  visit  Crete  in  company  with  Titus 
until  some  time  afterwards.  From  Crete  he  pro- 
bably repaired  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
sent  from  Asia  Minor  the  Epistle  to  Titus  in 
Crete.  The  place  where  he  wrote  it  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  Nicopolis,  in  which  he  pur- 
posed to  spend  the  following  winter  (Tit.  iii.  12.) 
seems  to  have  been  Nicopolis  in  Cilicia,  or  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  bearing  this  name ; 
but  whether  or  not  he  executed  this  intention 
we  know  not.  In  either  case,  he  must  have 
returned  to  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  from  thence  have  betaken  himself  to  Co- 
rinth; for  from  Corinth  he  entered  on  his 
last  journey  to  Rome  by  way  of  Macedonia, 
Troas,  and  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.)  If 
then  we  would  accurately  determine  the  time, 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  it  must  be  de- 
termined in  this  manner ;  the  Epistle  was  written 
in  the  time  between  his  liberation  from  his  first 
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imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  the  summer  before 
he  commenced  his  last  journey  to  Rome  from 
Corinth,  (2  Tim,  iv.  20.) — therefore,  as  he  cer- 
tainly arrived  in  Rome  before  the  summer  of  the 
year  66,  the  date  of  this  Epistle  falls  either  in 
A.D.  64.  or  65.  Zenas  and  Apollos  were  most 
probably  the  Bearers  of  it. 

Bolten  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in 
Aramaic,  and  Titus  himself  to  have  translated 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general  circulation 
to  it.  But  Bertholdt  urges,  that  as  it  was 
equally  designed  for  the  Cretan  Christians  in 
support  of  the  authority  of  Titus,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  written  in  Greek,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  produce  it  as  an  original 
document.  Bolten  s  chief  argument  seems  to 
be,  that  the  quotation  from  Epimenides  (i.  22.), 
must  have  been  interpolated  by  Titus  when 
translating  it,  which  is  a  conjecture  too  unsup- 
ported to  deserve  further  notice. 

Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  his  first  imprisonment,  con- 
sequently its  date  falls  in  the  year  63  of  the 
Dionysian  sera.  To  this  also  Bolten  ascribes  an 
Aramaean  original. 

* 

Bertholdt  assents,  like  Hug,  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John, 
and  has  with  considerable  ingenuity  and  force 
of  argument  removed  the  objections  against 
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them.  Lange  and  Eichhorn  suppose,  that  the 
second  may  have  been  written  before  the  first 
Epistle ;  the  former  also  conjectures  from  the 
mention  made  of  the  same  Heretics  in  it,  that  even 
if  the  greater  Epistle  were  indeed  composed  the 
first,  this  must  have  referred  to  it.  Bertholdt 
however  inquires,  can  it  be  admitted,  as  a  cer- 
tain fact,  that  the  Kvpca  was  acquainted  with  the 
first  Epistle  ?  He  then  argues,  that  as  the 
same  Heretics  are  controverted  in  both,  and 
that  as  they  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  John  wrote  it  in  Ephesus,  pro- 
bably a  very  short  time  after  the  first,  conse- 
quently not  before  A.D.  90. 

Eichhorn  also  accounts  the  third  Epistle  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  first,  which  idea  is 
liable  to  the  same  objections,  as  the  preceding: 
Bertholdt  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  at 
Ephesus,  and  from  the  similar  mention  of  the 
Apostle's  projected  visit  (2  Ep.  12.;  3Ep.  13, 
14.)  that  both  must  have  been  composed  at 
the  same  time.  Lange  conjectures,  that  the 
Kvpia  and  Caius  lived  in  the  same  place,  to  which 
Bertholdt  objects,  under  the  notion,  that  in  this 
case  the  Epistle  to  the  Kvpia  would  have  con- 
tained some  mention  of  the  hard  fate  of  those 
foreign  Christians,  who  had  been  banished  to 
her  place  of  residence,  and  that,  in  that  to  Caius 
some  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the 
Heretics,  where  he  resided ;  from  whence  he  sup- 
poses, that  they  may  have  inhabited  two  places 
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so  situated,  that  a  person  travelling  from  Ephesus 
would  be  obliged  to  pass  through  the  nearer  to 
reach  the  more  remote.  He  then  decides,  that 
the  writings  of  John  were  composed  in  Greek, 
and  that  these  Epistles  were  written  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
Century. 

We  must  now  examine  his  observations  on 
the  Apocalypse,  which  he  classes  among  the 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Bible.  On  account 
of  the  disputes,  by  which  it  has  been  assailed, 
we  must  be  far  more  diffuse  in  our  extracts,  than 
we  have  been  in  those  relating  to  the  Epistles. 
He  thus  analyzes  the  Book : — "  The  seven  dedi- 
catory Epistles  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor  (ch.  i.  4. — iii.  22.)  are  followed  by  a  series 
of  Symbolical  Visions,  in  which  (ch.  iv.  1. — 
viii.  4.)  first,  God's  preparations  to  raise  Chris- 
tianity triumphant  above  Judaism,  then  (viii.  5. 
— xi.  19.)  the  overthrow  of  Judaism  and  the  vio- 
lent concussion  of  Paganism  which  is  connected 
with  it  (ix.20. ;  x.  11. ;  xi.  18.)  the  subsequent 
utter  (xii.  1. — xx.  3.)  overthrow  of  Paganism, 
the  universal  and  perfect  triumph  of  Christianity, 
(xx.  4. — Xxii.  5.)  and  the  Blessedness  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  Earth  and  Heaven,  are  described.  A 
postscript  (xxii.  6 — 21.)  concludes  the  whole." 

There  have  been  many  speculations  on  the 
external  form  of  the  Book.  Eichhorn  supposes 
it  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
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drama,  and  to  have  had  its  acts,  scenes, 
prolusions,  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  follow- 
ing is  its  division  according  to  his  opinion: 
"  Chap.  i. — iii.  Prologue.  Ch.  iv.  i. — viii.  5.  the 
Prolusio.  Ch.  viii.  6. — xii.  17.  The  first  act. 
Judaism  is  conquered  by  Christianity.  Ch.  xii. 
18. — xx.  10.  The  second  act.  Paganism  is  con* 
quered  by  Christianity.  Ch.  xx.  11. — xxii.  5. 
The  third  act.  The  Christians  are  blessed  on 
Larth  and  in  Heaven.  Ch.  xxii.  6 — 21.  The 
Epilogue."  But  the  whole  of  this  hypothesis 
is  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  plan  of  the 
Book :  it  is  arbitrarily  entertained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Herod  the  Great  having  built 
theatres  at  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea,  from  whence 
he  assumes  the  Jews  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  Greek  Drama,  even  without 
being  able  to  read  the  Greek  Tragedians.  But 
St.  John  has  purposely  avoided  every  thing  in 
the  Apocalypse,  which  could  suggest  this  idea 
to  his  readers  :  he  doubtless  felt  the  prevalent 
Jewish  aversion  to  the  Dramata  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  he  did  not  discard  when  he 
became  a  Christian,  and  would  have  feared  to 
have  profaned  the  sacred  subjects,  of  which  he 
was  treating,  by  the  imagery  of  a  Heathen  Drama. 
Hasse,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  similarities  to 
be  discoverable  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Tabula  Cebetis.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
for  not  referring  it  to  the  symbolical  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews;  for  it  merely  differs  from  the  symbolical 
portraitures  or  prophecies  which  occur  in  the 
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Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  closely 
copied  in  it,  by  forming  a  continuous  series  and 
a  connected  whole. 

We  must  now  consider  the  external  arguments 
both  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  in  opposition  to  it.  1.  In  the  prin- 
cipal countries,  where  Christianity  maintained 
its  chief  seat  in  the  second  Century,  there  were 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  2.  Con- 
sequently, the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
known  in  all  these  countries  in  the  second 
Century,  and  the  tradition  must  have  been  ge- 
nerally circulated,  that  the  John,  to  whom  this 
writing  is  ascribed, was  the  Evangelist  and  Apostle 
of  this  name.  3.  Even  in  many  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
where  John  last  resided,  and  where  several  of 
his  Scholars  still  lived  in  the  second  Century, 
this  Tradition  was  circulated,  and  its  correct- 
ness is  confirmed  by  those,  who  are  known  to 
have  been  intimate  with  the  Disciples  of  John 
the  Apostle.  4.  This  tradition  could  not  have 
first  existed  at  a  considerable  period  after  the 
death  of  John  the  Apostle,  but  it  must  have 
extended  as  far  back  as  his  time  :  for  Tertullian 
expressly  retraces  it  to  that  period,  which  is 
also  corroborated  even  by  the  opinions  of  the 
most  ancient  Opponents  of  its  authenticity.  Had 
not  the  Presbyter  Caius  and  the  Alogi,  as  they 
are  called,  as  well  as  Dionysius  Alexandrinus 
been  aware,  that  an  incontrovertible  tradition 
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certified  the  existence  of  this  work  long  before 
the  end  of  the  first  Century,  they  would  not 
hare  sought  for  its  author  among  the  coteropo- 
aries  of  the  Apostle  John,  if  they  did  not  deem 
themselves  authorized  to  impute  it  to  himself, 
nor  would  they  have  declared  Cerinthus  or 
John  the  Presbyter  to  have  been  its  Writer* 

Yet,  as  no  witness  positively  attests  the  re* 
ception  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  hands  of 
John  the  Apostle,  and  as  it  is  possible,  that 
his  cotemporaries  living  in  remote  countries 
may  have  been  deceived  respecting  its  author, 
and  have  confounded  him  with  another  John, 
we  may  not  with  absolute  certainty  decide  in 
the  matter.  Hence  we  are  bound  to  hear  the 
opposite  arguments,  more  especially,  as  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

1.  Since  the  most  ancient  witnesses  in  favour 
qf  the  autJienticity  of  the  Apocalypse  were 
either  Millennarians  or  Montanistsf  so  the  con- 
jecture, that  merely  the  bias  in  favour  qf  the 
Millennium  generated  the  notion,  that  the 
Evangelist  John  was  its  author,  is  most  forcibly 
supported.  They  were  so  very  much  fettered  to 
the  sensual  and  voluptuous  expectations  of 
Christ 's  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years, 
that  in  their  ardent  desire  to  obtain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles  for  this  ex- 
pectation, they  deceived  themselves  respecting 

vol.  i.  k 
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the  author  of  this  writing.  This  error  may  have 
even  occurred  in  remote  countries  during  Johns 
life,  and  its  rapid  circulation  by  means  of  the 
Universality  of  the  Chiliastic  ideas  among  the 
first  Christians,  is  perfectly  conceivable. — 

We  grant  that  the  first  Christians  were  ab- 
solute Millenarians :  for  the  Judaic  Christologyy 
in  which  the  Apostles  invested  the  Christian 
Doctrines,  induced  their  expectations,  that  Jesus, 
the  Xpccxroc,  would  only  be  absent  from  the 
Earth  for  a  short  time,  and  would  return  for  the 

purpose  of  establishing  rt\v  fiaaiXeiav  t£>v   ovpavwv. 

JFrom  the  same  source  flowed  also  that,  which 

the   ApOStleS    Say   of   the  7rapov<xia   and   airoKaXvxPig 

'IiitroS  Xpitrrov.  For  what  reason  then  would  they 
have  been  desirous  of  seeking  a  particular  cre- 
dibility and  confirmation  for  a  point,  which  had 
been  generally  believed  from  the  earliest  time, 
and  about  which  no  one  entertained  doubts  ? — 
We  confound  the  peculiar  opinions  of  one 
part  of  the  Christians  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  Century  and  in  the  third  Century, 
with  the  general  opinions  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Apostolic  age  till  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  second  Century,  if  we  believe  the  earliest 
Christians  to  have  been  occupied  in  seeking 
proofs  of  their  belief  in  a  visible  reign  of  Christ 
on  the  Earth.  With  them  the  belief  in  Christ's 
return  was  an  invigorating,  energetic  hope,  but 
time  cooled  this  ardour  in  all,  and  the  Millen- 
nium was  now  merely  become  a  doctrinal  posi- 
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lion,  which  was  necessary  to  be  proved,  and  in- 
deed to  be  proved  from  an  inspired  writing. 
About  this  time  also  the  belief  in  the  Millen- 
nium was  adopted  by  the  Gnostics,  whence  it 
was  still  more  necessary  to  establish  it  on  a 
firm  evidence.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to 
support  it  by  the  authority  of  inspired  writings, 
which  the  earlier  Christians  did  not,  having  (as 
Papias's  example  assures  us)  simply  founded 
it  on  oral  tradition.  Still  they  were  far  from  ex- 
clusively taking  these  proofs  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse; on  the  contrary,  other  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  far  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  this  purpose.  TheMontanists 
alone  supported  their  gross  Millennarian  Fana- 
ticisms principally  on  the  Apocalypse :  and  this 
was  the  very  circumstance,  which  first  attracted 
to  it  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness.  Before  this 
no  one  had  asserted  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  : 
it  was  read,  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle, 
John : — it  was  so  read  at  a  time,  when  as  yet 
they  had  no  idea  of  citing  it  in  support  of  the 
Millennium.  Consequently,  the  assertion  that 
the  propensity  of  the  first  Christians  to  the 
Chiliastic  notions  procured  to  the  Apocalypse 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  a  work  of  the 
Apostle  John,  is  false. 

2.  History  (so  the  objectors  remark)  produces 
an  equal  number  of  ancient  witnesses  against  the 
Apocalypse,  who,  if  they  did  not  expressly  re- 
ject it    as  spurious,  were  yet   ignm%ant  of  it. 

k2 
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Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, A.  106,  does  not  mention  it  in  a  single 
word  of  his  three  Epistles  to  the  Churches  at 
Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna,  which  is 
the  more  surprising,  since  these  are  among  the 
Churches  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Ignatius 
must  necessarily  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  been 
known  to  him,  as  a  genuine  work  of  John  the 
Apostle ;  for  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he 
notices  the  commendations,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  is  a  proof, 
what  a  great  importance  he  attached  to  the 
praise  of  one  of  our  Lord's  Apostles.  How  then 
could  he  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  the  Apostle 
John  also  had  spoken  in  the  Apocalypse  in 
commendation  not  only  of  the  Ephesian  com- 
munity, but  also  of  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
Smyrna  ?  The  most  ancient  and  credible  ac- 
counts of  Papias  say  nothing  of  his  admission  of 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  genuine  and  inspired  book, 
which  is  equally  surprising,  since  it  is  known  of 
Papias,  that  he  collected  with  great  pains  all 
the  ancient  traditions,  and  among  these  some 
perfectly  unimportant,  and  that  he  was  more- 
over a  most  zealous  Disseminator  of  the  Mil- 
lennary  Doctrine.  There  is  also  no  mention  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  and 
in  that  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  on  the  death 
of  Polycarp,  which  is  not  less  extraordinary,  as 
Polycarp  was  personally  known  to  John  the 
Apostle,  and  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  as 
the  Church  at  Smyrna  was  one  of  those,  to  which 
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the  Apocalypse  was  dedicated.  It  could  not 
therefore  have  been  Itnown  at  Smyrna,  as  a 
genuine  writing  of  the  Apostle  John.  Mar- 
don,  likewise,  has  not  inserted  it  in  A*VAjroaroXoC, 
and  that  it  was  not  considered  in  Syria  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  an  authentic 
production  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  proved  by  its 
omission  in  the  Peshito.  The  tradition,  that 
the  Apostle  John  was  its  author,  must  in  ge- 
neral have  been  deemed  very  doubtful  and  un- 
certain, wherever  it  was  circulated :  otherwise, 
how  would  Cuius,  the  Alogi,  and  Dionysius 
Alexandrimis  have  presumed  to  have  pronounced 
Cerinthus  or  Johannes  Presbyter,  to  have  been  its 
author  $  Lastly,  if  the  allegorical  mode  of  inter- 
pretation rendered  common  in  the  third  century 
by  means  of  Origen,  had  not  caused  the  ancient 
uncertain  legend,  that  John  the  Apostle  was  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  have  been  tolerated, 
without  the  Anti-Millennarian  opinions,  which 
had  become  more  prevalent,  receiving  any  detri- 
ment from  it,  the  ancient,  well-grounded  doubts 
respecting  its  authenticity,  would  have  gradually 
obtained  the  most  decisive  victory  ;  and  not  merely 
individuals,  who  lived  beyond  the  middle  ages, 
would  have  declared  it  to  be  spurious,  but  the 
whole  Church  would  have  rejected  it  as  Apocry- 
phal, like  the  present  Chaldaan  Christians,  and 
the  Monophy sites  in  Syria  and  Macedonia. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  easily 
weakened,  even  if  they  may  not  be  utterly  con- 
futed. It  is  true,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  estima- 
tion however  of  this  objection  is  not  dependent 
on  the  authenticity  of  these  Epistles,  nor  has 
the  circumstance  of  their  no  longer  being  in 
their  pure  and  original  state,  but  of  being  ac- 
cording to  two  different  recensions,  the  one 
longer  and  the  other  shorter,  any  influence  upon 
it.  Eichhorn  denies  Ignatius  to  have  written 
them,  but  he  does  not  thereby  gain  an  iota  on 
the  opposite  side :  for  he  must  even  in  this  case 
admit,  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  Cen- 
tury, they  were  falsely  attributed  to  Ignatius.  If 
we  be  authorized  to  require  from  the  real  Igna- 
tius, that  he  should  necessarily  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Philadelphians,  and  Smyrnaeans,  we 
are  also  authorized  to  exact  the  same  from  the 
Pseudo-Ignatius.  Nor  can  we  suppose,  that 
their  two  editors,  from  Anti-Millennarian  zeal, 
afterwards  obliterated  those  passages  in  them, 
which  mentioned  the  Apostolical  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  because  both  the  existing  recensions 
of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  originated  in  a  time, 
when  there  were  but  few  Anti-Millennarians,  and 
because  we  cannot  suppose,  that  two  different 
recensors  should  have  coincided  in  such  a  plan. 
Let  us,  however,  admit,  that  the  Apocalypse, 
which  had  commended  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  directed,  was  not  noticed  in  them. — 
The  whole  objection  will  then  rest  on  the  men- 
tion made  of  Paul's  praise  of  the  Ephesians,  and 
the  silence  or  suppression  of  that  made  by  John, 
whence  it  is  inferred,  tbat  Ignatius  was  either 
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unacquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  or  that  he  did 
not  acknowledge  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apos- 
tle John.  But  is  this  conclusion  valid  ?  is  it  not 
possible  that  these  passages  of  the  Apocalypse 
may  not  have  occurred  to  his  memory  ?  or  was 
he  certain,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  publicly  read 
in  Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna  ?  if  he 
were  not,  could  he  call  to  the  minds  of  the 
Christians  at  Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  and  Smyrna, 
the  commendation  given  to  them  in  a  work, 
about  which  he  was  far  from  being  fully  certified, 
that  it  was  in  as  great  circulation  in  these  three 
cities,  as  that  Epistle,  which  Paul  had  sent  to 
the  Ephesians,  was  at  Ephesus  ?  It  has  indeed 
been  conceived,  that  the  Apocalypse  had  been 
very  long  known  and  generally  read  in  the 
Churches  at  Ephesus,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna, 
Sardis,  Thyatira,  Laodicea,  and  Pergamus,  be- 
cause it  was  dedicated  to  them,  for  it  has  been 
conceived,  that  John  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each 
of  them.  Of  this,  however,  no  writer  knew  any 
thing  before  Tertullian ;  he  first  made  the  as- 
sertion, and  this  he  inferred  from  the  seven 
Epistles  alone. 

What  reason  indeed  have  we  to  expect  the 
real  or  jP$<?#*70-Ignatius  to  have  mentioned  the 
Apocalypse  ?  Each  indeed  might  have  supposed 
it  to  have  been  known  at  Ephesus,  but  not  to 
have  been  publicly  read  there,  and  to  have  been 
also  known  at  Philadelphia  and  Smyrna.  But 
we  shall  soon  find  a  testimony,  that  it  was  un- 
known in  this  last  city,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
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second  Century : — consequently,  we  can  deduce 
no  conclusion  against  its  authenticity  from  the 
silence  of  the  author  of  the  genuine  or  spurious 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Although  he  does  not  men- 
tion it,  he  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  it,  and  have  considered  it  as  a 
genuine  writing  of  John  the  Apostle.  Yet  we  have 
no  compulsory  reason  obstinately  to  contradict 
him,  who  will  not  concede  to  the  author  of  these 
Epistles  an  acquaintance  with  the  Apocalypse. 
If  he  was  not  acquainted  with  it,  what  proof 
eould  be  deduced  from  thence  ? — merely,  that  in 
Syria,  where  Ignatius  lived,  or  in  the  Country, 
in  which  the  inventor  of  these  Epistles,  if  he  was 
not  a  Syrian,  resided,  the  Apocalypse  was  not  in 
circulation  at  the  end  of  the  first  Century,  nor 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  second.  But  it  can 
in  no  wise  be  demonstrated  from  thence,  that 
in  this  first  epoch  the  Apocalypse  was  not  in 
existence.  For,  in  proof  of  its  early  existence  at 
this  period,  we  have  just  as  ancient  a  witness  in 
Justin  Martyr  ra.  However,  immediately  after  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  Century,  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  also  brought  to 
Syria,  and  have  been  known  to  some  Teachers 
of  this  Country,  since  Theophilus  Antiochenus 
also  made  use  of  it n. 

The  objection  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
silence  of  Papias  on  the  subject,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  objection,  because  in 

*  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  p.  308.  *  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  24. 
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die  resolution  of  the  question,  whether  Papias 
quoted  it  in  his  work  as  a  genuine  writing  of 
John  the  Apostle,  as  much  may  be  said  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  and  because  a  historical 
reason  can  be  given,  why  Papias  made  no  dog- 
matic use  of  it.  It  may  be  observed,  once  for  all, 
as  a  generally  admitted  fact,  that  an  argument 
taken  from  the  silence  of  a  writer,  has  little  or 
no  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  scale,  and  it  is 
a  great  error  to  represent  a  writer  before  the 
tribunal  of  criticism  as  the  denier  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  book,  because  he  does  not  mention  or 
make  use  of  it. 

The  Apocalypse  might  certainly  have  been 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp ; 
but  so  also  might  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of 
which  no  mention  also  is  made.  Had  Polycarp 
been  speaking  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
John,  his  silence  respecting  his  Gospel  as  well  as 
his  Apocalypse  would  certainly  have  been  of  great 
importance ;  but  who  without  injustice  can  re- 
quire him  to  have  mentioned  all  the  Aposto- 
lical writings  known  to  him  in  an  Epistle  con- 
sisting but  of  few  pages,  on  totally  different 
subjects?  Was  that  general  dogmatical  use 
then  made  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles, 
as  in  subsequent  times  ?  The  history  of  Doc- 
trinal tradition  denies  this  question.  It  is, 
however,  equally  as  certain,  that  Polycarp 
was  really  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse, 
as  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it,  because  he  does  not  mention  it  in  the 
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Epistle  to  tlie  Church  at  Smyrna.  In  this 
Epistle,  which  was  composed  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Smyrnaean  Church,  a  reference  to  the 
praise  given  to  it  in  the  Apocalypse  may  pro- 
bably be  expected.  But  those  who  conceive 
that  this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  if 
the  Apocalypse  were  an  authentic  book  of  John 
the  Apostle,  proceed  likewise  from  the  unde- 
monstrated  position,  that  John  sent  a  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse  to  Smyrna,  as  well  as  to  the 
remaining  Churches,  to  which  the  other  Epistles 
were  directed.  How  could  this  be  ?  if  John  him- 
self never  sent  this  work  before  the  public ;  if  it 
was  only  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
and  Would  not  have  been  published  till  a  long 
time  afterwards,  unless  the  Apostle's  heirs  had 
transmitted  it  to  the  Seven  Churches.  If  this 
were  really  the  fact,  nothing  is  easier  than  the 
explanation,  why  no  mention  of  it  is  made  either 
in  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  or  in  the  Epistle  of 
the  Church  at  Smyrna.  At  the  death  of  Polycarp, 
(c.  169.  A.D.)  it  had  not  yet  reached  Smyrna, 
and  Polycarp  himself  on  this  account  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  because  at  the 
time  of  his  intimacy  with  John,  it  was  kept  con- 
cealed by  him  among  his  papers. 

Marcion  certainly  had  not  the  Apocalypse, 
but  only,  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  his  'AiroaroXoc, 
from  whence  it  can  only  be  proved,  that  about 
the  year  140,  when  Marcion  left  the  district  of 
Pontus,  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  the  other 
writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  which 
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Marcion  equally  had  not,  as  yet  were  unknown 
in  this  province  of  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  granted,  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  ancient 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
one  of  the  objections,  to  which  Hug  has  devoted 
his  attention.  It  was,  however,  certainly  known 
to  some  Syrian  Christians  in  the  second  century, 
as  the  instance  of  Theophilus  establishes  beyond 
all  contradiction,  and  in  the  fourth  century  it 
must  have  been  almost  generally  received  by 
the  Syrians,  because  Ephracm  makes  an  unli- 
mited use  of  it. 

The  conduct  of  Presbyter  Caius,  of  the  Alogi, 
and  Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  the  two  former  of 
whom  adduce  Cerinthus  as  its  author,  and  the 
latter  Johannes  Presbyter,  proves  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  the  General  Tradition  adjudged 
this  Book  to  John  the  Evangelist.  For,  we 
know,  that  they  attempted  to  support  these  as- 
sertions against  the  generally  prevalent  opinion, 
and  that  they  did  not  make  this  attempt  on 
historical,  but  solely  on  dogmatical  and  cxege- 
tical  grounds. 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  was 
certainly  (as  Origen  himself  concedes)  applied 
to  the  refutation  of  the  Millennarians,  and  was 
found  conducive  to  this  object ;  it  may  indeed 
have  contributed  much  to  diminish  the  Op- 
ponents of  the  Apocalypse,  although  the  ge- 
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neral  estimation,  which  this  Book  gradually  ob- 
tained in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Origen, 
was  not  indebted  to  it.  Unless  Origen,  from 
whom  the  vast  host  of  Allegorists  proceeded, 
had  historical  grounds,  he  would  not  have  con- 
sidered the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  authen- 
tic, and  have  applied  the  Allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation  to  it.  For,  this  style  of  interpre- 
tation presupposes  a  book  of  Divine  Origin, 
written  by  a  Prophet  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  by  one  of  OUR  LORD'S  Apostles,  and 
could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  Book.  The 
allegorical  expositors  must  therefore  have  been 
previously  convinced  of  its  authenticity,  ere  they 
proceeded  to  its  exposition.  Consequently,  their 
judgment  respecting  its  authenticity  cannot  be 
determined  by  their  subsequent  discovery  ;  viz. 
that  the  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse 
destroyed  all  the  support,  which  the  Millennium 
derived  from  it. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  Apocalypse  continued 
to  have  opponents  for  a  long  time,  and  never 
totally  lost  them.  When  Eusebius  wrote  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  part  of  the  Church  had 
just  admitted  it  into  the  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; but  the  remaining  part  declared  it 
without  scruple  to  be  spurious.  Afterwards 
also,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  Author  of  the  60th  Canon 
of  Laodicea,  the  composer  of  the  Apostolic 
Canon,  and  others,  did  not  reckon  it  among  the 
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Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.     Yet 
we  may  not  presume,  that  they  all  accounted 
the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  a  spurious  book, 
falsely  attributed  to  the  Apostle  John,  and  that 
they  had  particular  historical  authorities  for 
this  opinion.     The  reason  why  they  denied  to 
it  a  place  in  the  Canon,  was  merely,  that  it  had 
not  always  been  included  among  the  Libri  Ec- 
clesiastic i.     This  exclusion,  however,  from  Ec- 
clesiastical use  did  not  arise  from  doubts  of  its 
authenticity,  but  from  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
The  Jews  also  excluded  particular  books  and 
sections  of  their  Canon  from  the  public  reading 
in  their  Synagogues,  and  reckoned  them  in  this 
respect  among  the   emu,   without  accounting 
them  for  that  reason  spurious  and  parts  falsely 
inserted  into  the  Canon.     The   case  was  the 
same  with  the  Apocalypse  among  the  Christians. 
The  Synodic  decisions  at  Hippo  Regius  (An. 
393),  at  Carthage  (An.  397),  and  at  Toledo 
(An.  633)  caused  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
Church  both  in  the  East  and  West  from  the  7th 
Century  downwards,  to  assign  to  the  Apocalypse 
its  rightful  place  in  the  Canon ;  but  as  yet  it 
was  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Liber  Ecclesi- 
asticus.     Yet,  as  some  detached  parties,  viz. 
the  Nestorians,  or  Chaldaean  Christians,  and 
the  Jacobites  in  Syria  °  and  Mesopotamia  read 

•  The  Chaldeean  Christians  read  the  Bible  according  to  the 
Peshito,  and  in  general  receive  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  into 
their  Canon,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito.  They,  therefore, 
do  not  account  the  Apocalypse  canonical,  merely  because  it  is  not 
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the  Canon  in  its  whole  extent,  and  excluded 
from  it  all,  which  was  not  a  liber  Ecclesiasticus, 
we  may  easily  perceive,  why  they  have  not  now 
the  Apocalypse  in  their  Canon,  and  are  certi- 
fied, that  they  are  not  to  be  enumerated  among 
the  Deniers  of  its  authenticity. 

Prom  the  third  Century,  however,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
proofs  from  the  Book  itself,  that  John  the  Evan- 
gelist could  not  have  written  it.  Its  peculi- 
arities of  style  and  method,  its  dogmatical  ideas, 
and  some  of  its  historical  declarations  have  been 
alleged  as  sure  criteria,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  composed  by  him,  nor  indeed  have  been 
extant  in  the  Apostolic  age.  These  must 
now  pass  before  our  scrutiny,  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  which  we  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to 
Eichhorn p. 


Contained  in  the  Peshito.  Hence,  Ebed  Jesu,  one  of  their  Teachers  in 
the  13th  century,  does  not  include  it  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  he 
does  not  therefore  account  it  spurious  or  an  interpolation.  Cf. 
Asseman.  Bibl.  Or.  T.  in.  P.  1.  p.  12. 

The  Monophysites  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament according  to  the  Philoxenian  version,  and  exclude  the  Apo- 
calypse alone  from  its  Canon.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  at 
the  period,  when  the  Jacobites  seceded  from  the  Eastern  Catholic 
Church,  and  formed  an  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  themselves,  the 
Apocalypse  had  not  been  generally  received  into  the  Canon  of  the 
Oriental  Church.  The  authority  of  Ab'uifaraj,  who  ascribed  it  to 
Cerinthus,  may  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  exclusion  by  the 
Jacobites  in  subsequent  times  from  the  Canon. 

*  Ueber  die  innern  Ofunde  gegen  die  Acrchthett  und  Kanontcitat 

dtr  Apocalypse,  in  S.  Allgem.  Bibl.   der  Bib!.   Lit.   B.  3.  S. 

£?■! .  ff. 
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1.  IHonysius  Alexandrians  supported  his  no- 
tion, that  anothei9  John  was  its  author,  from  the 
tost  difference  in  the  diction  and  method,  in  tJte 
ideas,  in  the  expression  and  connexion  of  them 
which  is  discernible  between  it  and  the  Gospel 
and  first  Epistle  of  John : — observing,  that  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  author  has  no  scruple  in  naming 
himself  several  times,  but  that  in  the  other  two 
writings,  as  well  as  in   the  second  and  third 
Epistle  he  does  not  name  himself  once,  that  in 
the  Gospel  he  rather  carefully  avoids  the  neces- 
sity of  naming  himself  by  means  of  various 
other  specifications  cf  his  person,  that  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  merely  plumes  himself  on  re- 
velations received  from  Jesus  Christ  in  visions, 
and  never  says,  as  the  Apostle  John  in  his  Gos- 
pel and  first  Epistle,  that  he  had  formerly  been 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  him  ;  that  wo 
miss  in  the  Apocalypse,  (which*  by  means  of  many 
barbarisms  and  solecisms,  stands  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  the  correct  style,  in  which 
the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John  are 
written,)  the  greatest  part  of  the  peculiar  expres- 
sions and  ideas,  which  render  the  Gospel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John  recognizable  as  the  works 
of  one  writer,  and  distinguish  them  from  all  other 
Books. 

It  is  assuredly  correct,  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  names  himself  several  times  (i.  1.  4. 
9. ;  xxii.  8.)  which  John  never  did  in  his  Gospel 
and  first  Epistle,    and  that,  if  the  two  other 
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Epistles,  which  now  immediately  follow  his  first 
in  the  Canon,  be  justly  assignable  to  him,  it  seems 
really  to  have  been  his  plan  to  have  avoided  his 
own  name  in  his  writings,  for  in  both  these 
Epistles  he  merely  calls  himself  o  irptapurepog, 
which  is  a  title  that  he  bore  at  Ephesus.     But 
how  will  this  objection  stand,  if  John  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  a  considerable  time  before  ? — may 
he  not  only  have  adopted  this  custom,  in  those 
later  times,  to  which  the  composition  of  his  Epis- 
tles and  Gospels  is  to  be  referred  ?     How  will  it 
stand  ? — if  John  never  published  the   Apoca- 
lypse, and  if  it  was  only  found  among  his  papers 
after  his  death : — may  not  the  circumstance  of 
John  having  mentioned  his  name  in  it  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons  of  his  allowing  it  to  remain 
unpublished?  and  might  he  not,  on  this  very 
account,  latterly  have  adopted  the  custom  of 
avoiding  the  mention  of  his  name  in  all  his  writ- 
ings ? — It  is  very  natural,  that  John  should  speak 
in  his  Gospel  of  his  personal  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  because  he  there  details  the  history  of  his 
life  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministerial 
office  to  his  Resurrection :  also,  in  his  first  Epis- 
tle, he  shews  himself  to  have  been  personally 
conversant  with  Jesus,  and  to  have  been  an  Eye- 
witness of  his  actions,  yet  not  as  if  it  were  his 
custom  to  boast  of  this  honour.     John  only  does 
this  in  the  introduction  to  his  first  Epistle,  and 
this  introduction  refers  merely  to  his  Gospel, 
which  he  wished  thereby  once  more  to  render 
credible,  as  the   account  of  an  Eye-witness. 
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How  then  can  it  be  reasonably  argued  from  these 
two,  that  John  ought  also  to  have  mentioned 
himself  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  Companion  of 
Jesus,  and  as  an  immediate  witness  of  his  Dis- 
courses and  Actions  ?  For  the  Apocalypse  is 
not  a  historical  work,  but  is  rather  occupied 
with  merely  ideal  subjects,  which  have  no 
connection  with  the  Biography  of  Jesus  ?  It 
contains  symbolical  and  prophetic  descrip- 
tions, which  John  represents  as  revelations 
communicated  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ ; — would 
John,  then,  in  it  boast  of  any  thing  relative  to 
his  connection  with  Jesus  Christ?  Would  it 
not  rather  be  the  first,  the  most  natural,  and 
most  appropriate  thing  for  him  to  boast  of  these 
revelations  received  from  him  ? — It  is  admitted, 
that  in  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  John  cer- 
tain expressions,  ideas,  and  terms  so  often  occur, 
that  they  must  be  accounted  favourite  expres- 
sions and  ideas  of  the  writer :  it  must  therefore 
he  somewhat  surprising,  that  in  the  Apocalypse, 
they  are  in  some  parts  missing  entirely,  that  in 
others  they  only  occur  in  the  most  sparing  de- 
gree. But,  if  this  work  had  been  composed  about 
20  or  30  years  earlier  than  both,  could  not  John 
in  this  long  interval  have  appropriated  to  him- 
self these  peculiar  ideas,  have  habituated  him- 
self to  these  particular  expressions  and  terms  ? 
And  must  not  we  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  of  the  subject,  and  the  circumstance 
of  John  having  but  little  originality  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, of  his  having  copied  a  great  number  of 
vol.  i.  1 
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the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  conse- 
quently spoken  for  the  most  part  in  the  ideas 
and  expressions  of  others  ?- — Nor,  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  the  Apocalypse  not  only  differs  con- 
siderably from  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles,  by 
means  of  its  far  more  frequent  Hebraisms  and 
Aramaisms,  but  also  by  means  of  its  many  vio- 
lations of  the  Greek  Grammar  and  Syntax :  yet, 
if  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  Apocalypse  to 
have  been  considerably  older  than  John's  other 
writings,  this  objection  may  be  just  as  easily 
invalidated,  as  the  preceding.  If,  for  instance, 
the  question  related  to  a  Jewish  writer  born, 
brought  up,  and  educated  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  the  great  difference  of  style  might  fairly 
amount  to  an  irrefutable  argument,  that  the 
author  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  could  not 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  For 
we  might  expect  from  such  an  one,  that  as  to  the 
principal  elements  his  style  must  have  been  alike 
both  in  his  earlier  and  later  works.  But  the 
question  relates  to  a  Galilee  an,  a  man  of  no 

polished     education,    an    avijp  iSiurrrjc  *ceu  aypa/i/ttaroc 

(as  he  is  called  in  Acts  iv.  13.)  who  spoke  the 
Aramaean  language,  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
Palestine,  and  at  most  only  knew  enough  of 
the  Greek,  to  be  able  to  express  himself  in  it, 
when  compelled  to  do  so,  who  not  until  he  lived 
abroad  among  men,  who  spoke  pure  Greek,  be- 
came better  versed  in  its  idiom,  and  probably  then 
for  the  first  time  commenced  his  attempts  at 
.Greek  composition,  and  only  acquired  very  gra- 
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dually  the  facility  of  speaking  and  writing  it 
with  greater  purity  and  correctness?     Can  it 
then  be  expected  from  such  an  one,  without  in-* 
justice  and  violence,  that  all  his  Greek  writings 
should  have  the  same  quality  of  style  ?     Every 
one  will  be  just  enough  to  admit,  that  in  the 
sentence  thus  to  be  passed  upon  his  writings,  re- 
spect must  be  paid  to  their  age.     Now,  if  it  may 
be  proved,  that  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse  in 
the  time  of  Nero  or  Galba,  but  his  Gospel  and 
Epistles  not  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
can  any  proof  be  deduced  from  the  faulty  style 
of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  ?     And  is 
it  not  most  perfectly  and  necessarily  consonant 
to  John's  progress  in  Greek,  that  it  should 
not  be  written  in  the  purer  and  more  correct 
style,  which  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  present, 
but  that  it  should  contain  evidence  of  being  the 
imperfect  and  faulty  work  of  one,  who  also  spoke 
and  wrote  Aramaic,  and  had  just  begun  to  prac- 
tise Greek  composition  ? 

II.  According  to  the  account  of  Epiphanius, 
those,  whom  he  called  the  A  logi,  founded  their 
assertion,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  falsely  attri- 
buted to  John,  on  the  fourth  Epistle  (ii.  18 — 29.) 
being  directed  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  in 
which  city f  at  the  time  that  John  is  said  to  home 
written  the  Apocalypse,  there  was  no  Christian 
Church.  This  objection  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Apocalypse,  its  more  modern  Antagonists 

12 
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have  pronounced  very  weighty,  because  the  Alogi 
dwelt  in  Thyatira  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
therefore  must  have  known,  when  a  Christian 
Church  was  established  in  this  city. 

• 

On  this  conclusion  the  whole  strength  of  the 
argument  rests ;  but  who  will  concede  the  neces- 
sary consequence  ?.  The  Alogi  at  Thyatira  might 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  when  a  Christian 
Church  was  established  there ;  but  the  question 
i$,  did  they  rightly  ascertain  it  ?  How  many  ex- 
amples have  we,. in  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the 
later  inhabitants  of  a  place  erring  in  respect  of 
the  time  ajid  persons,  when  and  by  whom  Chris* 
tianity  was  introduced,  and  naturalized  among 
them !  and  what  reason  have  we  for  making  the 
Anti-Montanist  Christians  of  Thyatira  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  Century,  better  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  antiquity  ?  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Christian  Church  at  that  time  in 
Thyatira  might  have  more  certain  data  for  re- 
tracing it  to  the  time  of  its  origin ;  and  they  may 
have  been  assured,  that  it  did  not  exist  till  several 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  On 
this,  then,  the  Alogi  founded  their  assertion,  that 
this  Apostle  could  not  have  written  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  they  leave  the  question  unexamined, 
whether  a  Christian  Church  did  not  indeed  exist 
at  Thyatira  in  the  Apostolic  age,  which  afterwards 
fell  into  decay  ?  We  have  a  great  inducement  to 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  case.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi. 


l-ft-~ 
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14.  &c.)  Paul  converted  Lydia  at  Philippi  in  Mace- 
donia :  she  was  a  dealer  in  purple  from  Thyatira, 
and  travelled  with  her  family  in  her  commercial 
capacity  to  different  countries,  returning  in  the 
intermediate  times  again  to  Thyatira  her  propel* 
residence :  all  the  members  of  her  family  were 
baptized  together  with  her,  and  may  it  not  be 
concluded  from  their  readiness  and  liberality  to- 
wards Paul  and  his  assistants,  that  during  some 
longer  or  permanent  residence  in  their  native 
city,  they  laboured  to  procure  converts  to  the 
new  doctrines  among  their  relations,  friends,  and 
fellow-citizens  ?  Have  not  many  thousand  local 
Christian  Churches  originated  in  this  way? 
Lydia  was  a  Jewish  Proselytess  (<r«/3o/uvij  t6v  Ocov) 
and  it  may  rationally  be  supposed,  that  other 
Proselytes  were  also  resident  in  Thyatira. 
Christianity  undeniably  made  its  first  and  rapid 
progress  in  Asia  Minor  among  these :  how 
strongly  thereby  is  the  hypothesis  corroborated, 
that  this  Lydia  and  her  family  were  the  original 
causes  of  Christianity  being  spread  in  the  city 
of  Thyatira  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  first 
Century,  and  of  a  Christian  Church  having  been 
there  in  the  times  of  Nero  and  Galba,  when 
John,  according  to  all  probability,  wrote  his 
Apocalypse !  It  may  only  have  been  a  small  one, 
for  we  must  not  in  general  suppose  most  of  the 
Christian  Churches  in  the  Apostolic  age  to 
have  been  an  assembly  of  many  thousands  :  and 
this  may  have  been  the  cause,  why  after  a  short 
time  it  again  fell  into  decay.     Other  causes,  in-' 
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deed,  such  as  persecutions,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  it ;  for  how  many  other  examples  does 
not  History  commemorate  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
Christian  Churches,  and  their  subsequent  dis- 
appearance in  consequence  of  the  calamities  of 
the  age !  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  first  Christian  Community  at  Thyatira.  Per- 
haps, a  hundred  years  afterwards,  a  new  Church 
arose  in  this  city,  after  the  memory  of  the  first 
had  long  since  been  obliterated.  Can  we  then 
wonder,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  this  se- 
cond Church,  which  was  partly  inclined  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Montanists,  partly  to  those  of 
the  Alogi,  asserted,  that  there  had  been  no 
Christian  Church  in  the  city  of  Thyatira  in  the 
time  of  John  the  Apostle  ? 

III.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse, in  some  passages,  contradicts  not  only  the 
Dogmatism  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles  qf 
John,  but  the  Apostolical  doctrines  in  general ; 
these  objections,  however,  are  such  fallacious 
deductions  from  the  Biblical  passages,  which 
are  cited  in  their  support,  that  we  shall  pass 
them  by,  and  proceed  to  objection 

IV.  The  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  in- 
deed acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  made  me  of  it  as  he  thought 
proper.  Cludius  attempts  to  establish  this 
by  references  to  the  other  books,  e.  g.  com- 
pare, v ; 
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clxvii 


C- 


'-*•    T 


n.  7. 

with  Matt.  xL  15. 

•  •  •   »0 
ui.  5. 

x.  32. 

iii.  21. 

xxvi.  52. 

xiii.  13.,  xix.  20. 

xxiv.  24. 

xiv.  14. 

xiii.  41 — 43. 

xviii.  24. 

xxiii.  37. 

xix.  7. 

xxii.  2.,  xxv.  ID. 

in.  5. 

with  Luke  ix.  26. 

ix.  16. 

xxiii.  23. 

xi.  2. 

xxi.  24. 

xix.  9. 

xiv.  15.    . 

vii  14. 

with  John  xxi.  15. 

ii.  28. 

viii.  28. 

ix.  4. 

vi.  27* 

i.  5.  ,  with  the  Acts.  xxvi.  23. 

ii.  14.  20.  xv.  20. 


i  %  * 


i.  3.  with  Paul's  Epist.  Rom.  xiii.  11. 


ix.  20. 
iiL  17. 
x.  7. 
xx.  14. 
xiv.  4. 
xvi.  15. 
xxi.  5. 
ix.21. 
xxii.  17. 


•  •• 


ui.5. 


Rom.  i.  20. 
1  Cor.  iv.  8. 
1  Cor.  xv.  51. 

1  Cor.  xv.  54.  56. 

2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
2  Cor.  v.  3. 
2  Cor.  v.  17. 
Gal.  v.  19,  20. 
Eph.  v.  27. 

Phil.  iii.  2.  cf.  the 
whole  passage  with  1  Cor.  vi,  10. 

Phil.  iv.  3. 
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C.  v.  13 with  Phil.  ii.  10. 

iii.  3.  xvi.  13.  1  Thess.  v.  2,  3. 

xxi.  8.  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10. 

xvii.  4. ;  xix.  16.  1  Tinj.  vi.  15.,  &c. 

xxii.  21.  2  Tim.  4.  22.;    Heb 

xiii.  25. 


With  Peter  and  Jude 
i.  6.  v.  10.  1  Pet.  ii.  5.  9. 

ii.  14.  2Pet.ii.  15, 16.;  Jude 

ver.  11. 
xxi.  1.  2  Pet.  iii.  13. 

He  seems  to   have  noticed   the  Epistle  of 
James, — e.  g. 


xiv.  4  James  i.  1 8. 

and  the  Epistle  of  John, 

xii.  17.  1  John  v.  10. 

The  inference,  which  is  attempted  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  collation  of  passages  is,  that, 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  had  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  before  him,  consequently, 
that  he  could  not  have  written  it  before  the  end 
of  the  first,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond Century  • 

'  If  the  premises  be  correct,  the  correctness  of 
the  inference  also  must  be  admitted ;  yet  may 
we  notwithstanding  maintain,   that  John  was 
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the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse.  For,  as  it  ma$ 
be  proved,  that  he  lived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
first  Century,  so  the  Apocalypse  might  have 
been  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  after 
all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  already 
lay  before  him.  Both  ancient  and  modern  ex- 
positors have  indeed  deemed  the  composition 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  the  Evan- 
gelist's last  literary  labour,  and  believed,  that 
with  this  work  he  closed,  and  as  it  were  sealed 
the  Collection  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But,  the  chief  question  is,  are  the  pre? 
mises  of  this  conclusion  correct  ?  Now,  if  we  ac- 
curately collate  the  passages  here  extracted  from 
the  Apocalypse,  wherein  the  other  Books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  said  to  have  been  used,  we 
shall  be  irresistibly  convinced,  that  this  conclu- 
sion has  no  solid  ground,  and  rests  on  a  mere 
fallacy. 

Because  Jesus  (Matt.  xi.  15.)  says  i  kyjav  wra 
iucovuv,  oicovcrai,  and  because  in  the  dedicatory 
Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus  and  else- 
where, the  WOrds,   o  ^wv  owe,  aKOvaarw  n  r*>  Tlvevjm 

Xryu,  occur,  the  composer  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
affirmed  to  have  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  But  did  not  Jesus  very  frequently 
make  use  of  that  formulary  of  exhortation  ?  and 
might  it  not  have  been  knpwn  from  oral  tradi- 
tion to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  very 
frequent  expression  of  Jesus  ?  or  are  the  words 
indeed  so  uncommon,  that  they  could  not  of 
themselves  have  occurred  to  the  author  of  the 
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Apocalypse  ?  In  the  same  manner,  has  he  ex- 
amined the  fanciful  analogy,  which  Cludius  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  from  these  passages,  in 
which  he  has  completely  disproved  the  infer- 
ence deduced  from  them ;  arguing,  that  if  the 
same  fallacious  principle  were  extended,  it  might 
Hot  only  thus  be  demonstrated,  that  John  made 
use  of  the  other  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  also  that  he  made  use  of  most  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics. 

V.  At  the  time,  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  the  Martyrs  must  have  been  very  much 
honored,  if  not  adored,  since,  for  the  sake  of 
raising  their  dignity,  Jesus  is  represented  as  the 
first  Martyr,  (i.  5. ;  iii.  14.)  It  is  said  of  them, 
that  they  stand  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
serve  Him,  day  and  night,  that  they  suffer 
no  more  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  heat,  nor  want, 
for  the  Lamb  feeds  them,  and  God  wipes  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.  (viii.  14 — 17.)  How 
greatly  from  the  very  first,  those  Christians 
were  respected,  who  amidst  oppression  and 
persecutions  remained  true  to  their  convic- 
tions, the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  inform  us,  in 
which  they  are  very  frequently  commended,  and 
in  what  a  high  light  those,  who  lost  their  lives 
for  Christianity,  were  regarded,  the  example  of 
Stephen  certifies  us.  Hence  the  Apostles  ac- 
counted the  maintenance  of  the  Faith  under 
persecutions  and  sufferings  as  an  indispensable 
criterion  of  a  perfect  Christian ;  which  idea  was 
afterwards  greatly  misunderstood,  and  misled 
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many  to  seek  the  Crown  of  Martyrdom.  Con- 
sequently the  Apocalypse  in  no  one  point  of 
view  represents  any  thing  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject in  a  light  contrary  to  that,  in  which  it  was 
accepted  in  the  Apostolic  age.  For,  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  represented 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  first  sufferer,  and  all  the 
Apostles  taught,  that  those  who  suffered  with 
Christ  should  also  reign  with  him  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Blessed. 

VI.  Before  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  the 
Christians  must  have  experienced  great  perse- 
cutions, an  account  of  the  many  Martyrs  who 
are  mentioned  in  it,  (vi.  9. ;  xvi.  6. ;  xx.  4.)  who 
cry  for  vengeance,  (vi.  9.,  &c.)  who  have  come 
cut  qf  great  tribulation,  and  consecrated  their 
garments  in  the  Blood  qf  the  Lamb.  (vii.  14.) 
It  is  said  of  religion  personified  in  subsequent 
times,  I  saw  the  Woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
the  Saints  and  with  the  blood  qf  the  Witnesses  qf 
Jesus,  (xvii.  6.)  If  the  Apocalypse  had  been  a 
historical  narrative,  it  might  have  been  con- 
cluded from  these  passages,  that  at  the  time  of 
its  composition,  very  many  Christian  Martyrs 
must  have  already  fallen.  But  it  is  merely  a  Pro- 
phetico-imaginative  Description : — the  Author 
foresaw,  and  had  every  reason  to  foresee,  that 
through  the  fury  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans,  many 
Christians  would  be  forced  to  seal  their  testi- 
monies with  their  blood ;  the  laws  of  poetical 
Licence  allowed  him  to  insert  this  foreseen 
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event,  as  a  real  line  in  his  picture  :  who  then 
will  venture  to  explain  or  contradict  from  His- 
tory this  statement,  which  is  to  be  considered 
merely  as  ideal,  from  the  point  of  view  at  which 
the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  beheld  it  ?  There 
is  nothing  historical  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end  :  the  statement  must  be  regarded  as  poetical, 
and  in  this  light  John  could  have  indeed  said  the 
whole  of  this  under  Nero  or  Galba. 

• 

VII.  Inhere  is  much  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
is  unworthy  of  an  Apostle  of  Jesus,  because  it 
manifestly  belongs  to  the  popular  superstition  of 
the  Jews,  at  that  time : — e.  g.  c.  xiv.  18.  an 
Angel  is  mentioned,  as  the  Guardian  of  Fire, 
Water,  &c. — It  must  first  be  proved,  that  John 
had  entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  po- 
pular superstition  of  the  Jews,  when  he  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  This,  however,  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  because  this  Apostle,  even  in 
his  Gospel,  speaks  of  an  Angel,  who  descended 
at  certain  periods  into  the  Bath  at  Bethesda  ° 
(John  v.  1.,  &c.) 

VIII.  If  John  the  Evangelist  be  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  he  could  in  no  case  have  written 

9 

o  It  will  not  follow  from  these  passages,  that  John  believed  these 
popular  ideas,  or  wished  them  to  be  believed ;  it  is  more  probable, 
that  they  were  mere  allusions  to  the  popular  notions,  which  had 
become  admixed  with  the  phraseology  of  the  age,  and  might  per- 
tinently be  adduced  in  such  a  symbolical  work,  as  the  Apocalypse  : — 
or  their  citation  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle,  as  Hug  has 
explained  those  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Judc. 
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it  before  the  time  qf  Nero.  But  lie  was  then 
certainly  in  his  sixtieth  year,  at  which  age  (lie 
fancy  is  no  longer  sufficiently  strong  and  lively, 
to  be  able  to  sketch  so  vivid  a  picture,  as  the 
Apocalypse  presents  to  us. 

All  that  History  has  informed  us  respecting 
John,  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  very  late 
before  he  felt  the  effects  of  Age.  The  History 
of  Literature  moreover  furnishes  us  with  a  multi- 
tude of  examples,  in  which  the  poetical  energy 
of  the  Genius  has  been  but  little  or  not  at  all 
lost  in  increasing  years. 

IX.  The  Apocalypse  is  such  a  confused 
jumble  qf  unnatural  and  grotesque  images,  qf 
obscure  symbols,  extraordinary  scenes,  and  sin* 
gular  phantoms,  and  is  a  mixture  qf  ideas  and 
descriptions  borrowed  from  othei%s,  thrown  toge- 
ther in  such  disorder,  that  we  seem  to  detract  from 
the  credit  qf  the  Evangelist  John,  by  harbouring 
the  idea,  that  he  was  the  author  qf  this  Book. 

However  correct  these  remarks  may  be,  they 
can  only  disprove  the  good  taste  and  originality 
of  John,  and  can  have  no  connection  with  the 
solution  of  the  question — Did  John  the  Evan- 
gelist write  the  Apocalypse  ? 

0 

Such  are  Bertholdt's  replies  to  the  objections 
of  Cludius  more  particularly: — in  which  many 
of  the  objections  were  too  trifling  to  require  a 
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refutation,  and  many  of  the  refutations  might 
have  been  rendered  more  forcible  and  argumen- 
tative. From  hence,  however,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  internal  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book. 

I.  Since  the  Apocalypse  is  a  poetical  work, 
which  represents  a  general  idea  in  images  and 
symbols,  the  question  can  only  rightfully  be, 
whether  these  ideas,  thus  couched  in  figures  and 
symbols,  be  conformable  to  the  Genius  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  and  to  the  genius  of  St.  John's 
other  writings  in  particular  ?  And  this  question 
must,  without  reservation,  be  answered  affirma- 
tively. That  Christianity  will  be  victorious  over 
the  irreligious  and  wicked  World,  over  Judaism 
and  Heathenism — is  the  idea  which  constitutes 
the  soul  of  the  Book,  which  makes  it  merely  a 
Poetico-symbolical  Commentary  on  the  Parables 
of  Jesus  respecting  the  grain  of  mustard  (Matt. 
xiii.  31.,  &c.)  the  leaven  (Matt.  xiii.  33.,  &c), 
and  that,  which  Jesus  (John  xii.  31.)  says  of  the 
Judgment  impending  over  the  world. 

II.  The  "  Christology"  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
not  merely  perfectly  conformable,  in  general,  but 
in  many  individual  characteristic  definitions,  to 
the  "  Christology"  of  John's  Gospel.  Bauer 
has  indeed  excited  the  suspicion,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse in  this  respect  yras  only  conformable  to 
the  Gospel  of  John,  because  the  Author,  who 
was  a  Christian  Proselyte  from  Judaism,  and  had 
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been  a  learned  Jew  well  versed  in  all  the  theo- 
ries of  the  Judaico-Cabbalistical  Theology,  re- 
presents himself  as  John  the  Evangelist.  But, 
although  we  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
person,  by  means  of  repeated,  accurate,  and  in- 
tense study  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  becoming  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  "  Christology"  of  this 
Apostle,  as  to  be  able  faithfully  to  imitate  it, 
even  to  the  minutest  niceties,  nevertheless  con- 
formities of  another  Description  to  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John  moreover  occur  in  the 
Apocalypse,  to  which  the  attempts  and  imitation 
of  an  Impostor  have  certainly  never  attained* 

III.  As  far  as  the  difference  of  subject  and 
form  of  composition  permits,  such  a  conformity 
with  respect  to  the  style  of  expression  in  pecu- 
liar and  figurative  words,  and  with  respect  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  between  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  is  remarked, 
as  induces  us  to  suppose  the  same  Author  to 
have  written  all  of  them.  We  should  be  obliged 
to  pronounce  the  Apocalypse,  at  least  half  of  it, 
as  a  master-piece  or  rather  a  miracle  of  literary 
fraud,  if  we  were  inclined  with  Bauer  to  account 
this  coincidence,  which  generally  descends  even 
to  minutiae,  merely  as  a  happy  imitation.  For, 
the  conformity  goes  still  farther. 

IV.  Although  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
were  written  at  a  much  later  time,  and  composed 
in  incomparably  better  Greek,  yet  even  in  them 
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the  language  remarkably  inclines  to  the  Hebrew, 
particularly  to  the  Aramsean  idiom,  whereby  the 
Greek  Diction  becomes  incorrect.  But  the 
greatest  singularity  is,  that  these  errors  are  ex- 
actly of  the  same  sort,  as  those  in  the  Apocalypse, 
only  more  numerous  and  more  gross.  Would  an 
impostor  have  possessed  sufficient  shrewdness 
and  adroitness,  to  have  produced  this  similarity  ? 
Besides,  what  object  would  he  have  had  in  multi- 
plying these  errors,  which  he  had  observed  as 
something  peculiar  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
John,  and  in  giving  a  still  more  incorrect  style 
to  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  had  falsely  attri- 
buted to  John  ?  To  this  question,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  no  answer  can  be  given.  If  the  Impostor 
had  been  capable  of  detecting  the  errors  of  Greek 
idiom  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  he 
must  also  have  been  capable  of  at  least  writing 
as  good  Greek,  as  that,  in  which  these  produc- 
tions are  written.  For  what  purpose  then  would 
he  have  given  to  himself  the  unavailing  trouble 
of  investing  the  spurious  work  in  a  still  more  cor- 
rupt style  ?  Could  it  have  escaped  his  notice, 
that  he  would  thereby  be  adopting  the  surest 
means  of  causing  its  spuriousness  to  be  suspect- 
ed ?  As  in  every  thing  else  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  shrewdness  and  dexterity, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  himself  under  the 
person  of  John  the  Evangelist,  would  he  not 
here  have  acted  in  manifest  contradiction  to 
himself?  But  will  not  this  matter  on  the  other 
hand  be  perfectly  explained,  if  we  admit  John  to 
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have  been  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to 
have  written  it,  at  an  earlier  period  ?  When  he 
wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  he  had  habituated 
himself  to  a  more  correct  Greek  phraseology,  yet 
not  to  one  quite  correct,  so  that,  although  he  was 
not.  entirely  free  from  his  former  errors,  he  was 
guilty  of  them  less  frequently  and  not  so  grossly. 

V.  In  John's  Gospel  (xix.  37.)  the  passage 
from  Zach.  xii.  10.  is  thus  expressed  contrary  to 
all  the  ancient  versions,  oxfowai  «c  ov  i^iKtvr^av, 
and  we  read  almost  in  the  same  words  in  Apoc. 

1«  ••    oi/>€rcu  avrov  trag  o<p&a\pos,  Jcat  olriveq  avrov  t£tjctvrij- 

aav.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Impostor,  who 
in  many  passages  would  have  so  badly  supported 
his  character,  would  have  directed  his  attention 
to  the  style  of  John's  Gospel  even  to  this  nicety, 
and  in  imitation  of  it  have  allowed  to  himself  a 
variation  from  the  Alexandrine  version,  which 
was  commonly  received  among  the  Hellenists  ? 
Or  must  we  not  rather  from  this  circumstance  in- 
fer the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  of  our  fourth  Gospel  ? 

If,  then,  from  the  preceding  inquiries,  we 
deduce  a  general  result,  it  must  be  this :  that 

WE  HAVE  A  POSITIVE  CERTAINTY,  THAT  JOHN 

THE  EVANGELIST  wrote  an  Apocalypse, 

AND  THAT  WE  HAVE  ALSO  SUFFICIENT    GROUND 
FOR    RECOGNIZING     IT     IN     THE    BoOK,    WHICH 

stands  UNDER  HIS  NAME  in  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  i.  m 
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.  We  must  now  pursue  the  discussion  with  an 
epitomized  Translation  of  the  section,  relative  to 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  composed.  John  relates  (i.  9.)  that  he 
had  received  the  visions,  which  he  describes  in 
the  Apocalypse,  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  (now 
called  Palmosa,)  and  although  he  does  not  ex- 
pressly add,  that  he  also  noted  them  down  in  this 
island,  we  have,  nevertheless,  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  it.  For  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
manded to  write  in  a  Book  the  Visions,  which  had 
been  communicated  to  him,  and  to  send  it  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  John  could  not  have  written  the 
Apocalypse  in  Asia  Minor : — he  must  therefore 
have  written  it  before  his  return  from  Patmos, 
consequently  in  Patmos  itself,  from  whence  he 
immediately  repaired  to  the  Continent  of  Asia 
Minor,  without  any  intermediate  residence  in 
another  place.  The  materials  are  certainly  mere 
Fiction.  John  had  not  really  the  visions,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  receive  the  command  to  write 
them  down,  but  he  himself  invented  and  devised 
them,  and  wrote  them  down  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. This,  however,  makes  no  difference :  John 
must  have  done  it  in  some  place  or  another,  and 
*?  he  names  the  island  of  Patmos,  what  reason 
Jiave  we  for  disbelieving  him  ?  Yet  this  allega- 
tion, that  John  saw  these  visions  on  the  island  of 
Patmos  might  be  classed  under  the  imaginative 
part,  as  Eichhorn  has  actually  classed  it.  That 
it  may  be  so  classed  no  one  can  dispute ;  yet 
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die  reasons  which  should  make  the  admission 
of  the  contrary  impossible,  are  not  decisive. 
If  (says  Eichhora)  John's  residence  at  Patmos 
be  not  assignable  to  poetic  fiction,  he  will  have 
delivered  by  the  mixture  of  historical  and  non- 
historical  circumstances,  an  anomalous  work  of 
fiction,  which  no  critic  possessing  any  taste  can 
justify.     But  the  assertion,  that  John  was  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  and  there  received  the  visions 
described  in  the  book,  is  in  no  wise  connected 
with  these,  nor  is  it  even  intermixed  with  them 
by  one  single  stroke  of  the  picture.     The  scene 
of  the  visions  is  not  Patmos  : — at  one  time  it 
k  Heaven,  at  another  it  is  the  space  between 
Heaven  and  Earth,  at  another  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, &c.  Not  a  single  circumstance  in  all  oo 
curs  at  Patmos,  which  is  afterwards  no  more 
mentioned.     Hence,  it  is  most  manifest,  that 
the  Poet  himself  separated  from  the  poetic  Fic- 
tion, the  account,  that  he  had  received  these  vi- 
sions, whilst  he  was  in  Patmos.     It  is  merely 
the  mention  of  the  local  point  of  view,  whence 
the  Author  drew  these  symbolical  pictures,  and 
consequently  must  be  considered  to  be  historical. 
For  John  must  have  been  somewhere,  when  he 
asserts  himself  to  have  received  these  visions,  and 
is  there  any  reason  for  supposing,  that  he  should 
not  have  named  this  place  ?  I  know  none,  which 
compels  us  to  deny  this  question.     The  ancient 
Hebrew  Prophets  generally   say,   where  they 
were,  when  they  received  their  visions,  e.  g.  Eze- 
kiel  (i.  1«)  says,  that  he  was  on  the  river  Chabor. 

m  2 
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Who,  however,  has  dared  to  pronounce  these  de- 
clarations not  historical  ?  And  if  the  Prophets 
were  led  to  other  places  in  their  afflatus  or  ec- 
stases,  it  is  always  mentioned  by  them :  e.g.  Ezek. 
viii.  1 — 3.  Now  since  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse has  almost  too  slavishly  chosen  for  his 
patterns  Ezekiel  and  all  the  other  prophets 
who  have  described  visions,  would  he  not  in 
this  point  have  remained  true  to  his  Prototypes  ? 
would  he  not  therefore  have  likewise  said,  that  he 
came  there,  not  in  reality  9  but  in  an  ecstasis,  and 
saw  his   visions  there  ?    Would  he  not,  instead 

Ol  Writing  (l.  9,  10.)  eytvo/uifv  iv  ry  way  ry  icaXov/Licvp 
Flar/xy,  Sea  rov  Xoyov  row  Ocov,  Jtai  Sia  tt\v  /uaorvotav  IijcroS 
Xptarou.      Eycvo/uijv   iv   irvtvpan,    tcai   -qKovaa   otthju)    /iov 

fwvriv  /ucyaXi^v,    have  rather   written,    ejevomv  iv 

wvz  vpar  i  iv  ry  vr\aif  ry  KaXovpevy  ITar/uy,  Sta  tov  Xoyov 
rov  Oeov,  iccu  Sea  ttjv  fiaprvoiav   Iijaou   Xpiorou,  tcai  r)tcovoa 

ottktw  pov  ^wv?iv  luyaXijv  ?  This  we  might  justly 
expect,  if  the  residence  at  Patmos  was  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fiction ;  but  the  clause  Sia 

rov  Xoyov    rov    Oeov,    tcai   rriv  fiaprvpiav     Itivov   XpurroG 

proves,  that  John  wished  to  be  historically  un- 
derstood. It  has,  however,  been  doubted,  whe- 
ther beyond  these  assertions  in  the  Apocalypse 
there  was  any  authority  for  John  having  ever 
been  at  Patmos.  Tertijlian,  p  indeed,  affirms 
it,  in  whose  time  it  must  have  been  a  generally 
extended  tradition ;  Clemens  Alexandrinus q 
speaks  of  it,  as  of  a  fact  well   /mown,  and 

p  De  Prescript  Heer,  §  36.    So  also  Irensus  said  according  to 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 
9  Apud.  Eut.  H.  E.  iii.  23. 
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some  time  afterwards  Origen  appeals  to  the 
ancient  Tradition  in  his  communication  of 
the  same  account.  This  tradition  could  not 
have  been  simply  derived  from  the  Apocalypse, 
because  it  must  have  been  known  in  the  first 
Century,  whether  John  was  ever  in  that  island, 
and  he  was  a  personage  of  too  much  impor- 
tance, for  the  attention  of  the  Church  not  to 
have  been  directed  towards  him,  consequently 
we  cannot  reconcile  to  ourselves  the  existence  of 
this  tradition,  without  supposing  it  to  have  been 
founded  on  fact.  If  we  are  not  to  judge  of  this 
assertion  (i.  9, 10.)  as  a  historical  truth,  how  can 
we  account  for  his  cotemporaries  and  successors 
having  maintained,  that  he  actually  was  in  Pat- 
mos  ?  and  would  not  this  obvious  fiction,  so 
gravely  detailed  as  a  history,  have  raised  doubts 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  ?  and  would 
not  its  opponents  in  the  third  Century,  who  sought 
every  means  of  assailing  it  from  ancient  Tra- 
dition, have  adduced  this  formidable  objection 
against  it  ?  We  must  therefore  decide  it  to  have 
been  a  historical  truth,  that  John  really  lived  for 
some  time  at  Patmos,  and  there  wrote  the  Apo- 
calypse. 

Several  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  his 
arrival  in  this  island.  We  cannot  conjecture  it 
to  have  been  voluntary,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  there : 
for  it  was  merely  an  inhospitable  rock,  never  in- 
habited by  more  than  a  few  hundred  people  living 
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in  the  most  abject  poverty.     The  words,  &<t  rov 

\oy*v  rov  Oiov,  Jtat  Sea    rnv    ftaprvptav    'Iifcrou    X/motov, 

(i.  9.)  cannot  therefore  imply,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  Divine  Doctrines  cf  Jesus  Christ. 
Consequently,  it  will  also  follow  from  hence, 
that  hig  residence  there  could  not  have  been 
accidental, — from  his  having  landed  in  the  island, 
remained  and  taught  the  Gospel  there,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  driven  there  (on  a 
voyage  probably  from  Ephesus,  or  from  another 
place  to  Ephesus)  by  a  storm,  or  some  parti- 
cular business,  which  the  ship,  in  which  he  was, 
had  at  Patmos.  Of  this  we  are  certified  by  i.  9., 

iyv  ItoaWTic,  o  rat  aScX^oe  vpu>v,  kcu  avyKoivwvog  cv 

ry  dXt^fc.  Something  disagreeable  must  have 
therefore  occurred  to  him,  which  was  connected 
with  his  stay  in  this  place.  We  now  easily  per- 
ceive, what  must  be  the  meaning  of  Sm  rov  Xoyov 

foi  Oiov,  jcat  Sia  rtjv  paprvpiav  Iijaov  Xptarov.      They 

shew  why  he  was  iv  9Ai^«,  and  why  he  re- 
sided on  the  desert  island  of  Patmos.  He  how- 
ever calls  himself  evyKoivuvoq  cv  ry  9Ai^£i;  conse- 
quently, the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  must  have 
been,  at  that  time,  in  a  disturbed  state.  Those 
at  Smyrna  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
cast  into  prison,  (ii.  10.)  At  Pergamus,  they 
had  already  been  exposed  to  severe  persecu- 
tions ;  one  of  them  had  already  suffered  martyr- 
dom, and  the  others  still  remained  faithful  to  the 
Gospel  (ii.  A3.)  On  the  other  hand,  at  Sardis 
some  of  the  Christians  had  been  induced  to  apos- 
tatize by  fear  (iii.  4,  5.)  Thus,  a  general  distress 
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then  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, during  which  John  was  banished  to  Patmos r, 
as  a  punishment  for  having  preached  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity .  This  assertion  of  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  historians  being  therefore  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  Book  itself,  should  we  not  be 
guilty  of  Hyperscepticism,  if  we  disbelieved  it  ? 

The  most  ancient  Fathers  as  well  as  modern 
Scholars  differ,  notwithstanding,  respecting  the 
time,  when  he  was  banished  to  Patmos,  and  wrote 
the  Apocalypse.  Dorotheus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  Bishop  of  Tyre  in  the  fourth  Century,  and 
to  have  written  a  Biography  of  the  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Disciples  of  our  Lord,  fixes  John's 
Banishment  to  Patmos  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  according  to  another  MS.  of  his  Book,  in  the 
time  of  Adrian.  But,  Irenaeus,  and  probably 
Tertullian  also,  Victorinus  of  Petavia,  Jerome, 
Sulpitius  Severus,  and  many  more,  refer  it  to  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  This  opinion  must  have  been 
the  most  commonly  received,  because  Eusebius 
several  times  makes  mention  of  it.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse, 
edited  by  Ludovicus  De  Dieu,  it  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  according  to  Epi- 
phanius,  during  that  of  Claudius. 

r  A  tradition  is  preserved  in  connection  with  this  by  Tertullian 
de  Pros.  Hcer.  §  36.  "  habes  Romam,  ubi  Apostolus  Johannes,  post- 
qtiam  in  oleum  igneum  demersut  nihil  passus  est,  in  Insulam  rele- 
gatur."  Also  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon  on  the  14th  year  of 
Domitian,  'Iuavyqi'  rov  QeoXoyov  'AwptrroXov  kv  Uar^  tq  y/jvp 
Ttpiwpctfcr'  iv$aTYii>'ATroKa\v\piv  kuipaKiy,  «<;  bdywQ  Elprjydioc  0>/<n." 
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:  But  we  can  argue  nothing  against  the  fact  from 
this  uncertainty  respecting   the  time,  because 
the  tradition,  which  mentions  the  Apostle's  ba- 
nishment, neither  declares  the  time,  when  it  hap- 
pened, nor  the  Emperor,  who  commanded  it. 
This  was  the  case  in  Egypt. — Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  Origen  notice  it  as  a  most  positive 
fact,  but  record  neither  the  time  nor  the  Em- 
peror, and  they  certainly  would  not  have  passed 
over  these  in  silence,  if  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  Egyptian  Church  had  commemorated  any 
particulars  of  it.  In  other  Countries  this  tradition 
was  deemed  too  bare,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  clothe  it.     Thus  each  naturally  proceeded 
from  his  own  conjectures,   and  as  these  were 
variously  and  in  general  not  most  accurately 
founded,  hence  arose  the  vastly  different  opinions 
with  which  we  meet.     To  comprehend,  how  the 
Banishment  of  John  can  be  placed  under  the 
reign  of  Trajan  or  even  of  Adrian,  and  how  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  also  can  be  placed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Evangelist's  life,  we 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  ancients 
believed  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  his  last 
work,  with  which  he  closed  and  as  it  were  sealed, 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  the  collection  of  the 
Christian   Revelations.     Eichhorn    ingeniously 
explains  the  idea  of  John's  Banishment  being  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  from  it  being 
known,  that  he  was  released  at  the  succession  of 
a  new  Emperor.     Consequently,  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars  was  sought, 
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br  which  Banishments  occurred,  from  whifeli  a 
subsequent  fortunate  period  granted  a  releafti) 
Now,  as  History  mentions  such  Banishments  tty 
Domitian,  and  at  the  same  time  records,  that  after 
his  death  the  Roman  Senate  rescinded  the  order 
of  Banishment,  and  allowed  each  exile  to  re- 
turn to  his  Dwelling-place,  they  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  fixing  John's  Banishment  to  Patmos  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian.   The  assertion,  that  John 
was  exiled  to  the  desert  Isle  of  Patmos  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  seems  not  merely  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the   Persecutions,    which    this 
Tyrant  impended  over  the  Christians,  but  rather 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  exegetical  exposi- 
tions of  some  passages  in  the  Apocalypse,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  return.    We  cannot 
so  easily  guess  what  induced  Epiphanius  to  place 
the  Banishment  of  John  under  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius Caesar.     This  opinion  seems  to  be  entirely 
peculiar  to  him  :  yet  he  delivers  it  in  connection 
with  such  circumstances,  as  exhibit  it  as  a  great 
chronological  error,  and  on  that  account  exclude 
the  hypothesis,  that  Epiphanius  derived  it  from 
any  ancient  tradition.     For,   Epiphanius  says, 
that  at  his  return,  which  likewise  took  place 
under  Claudius,  John  was  ninety  years  old.    He 
did  not  in  his  historical  ignorance  perceive  the 
contradiction,  which  by  means  of  this  assertion 
he  was  making  to  himself,  and  probably  allowed 
himself  to  be  thus  misled  by  the  opinion  main- 
tained by  other  ancient  Writers,  that  John  .was 
Jbanished  from  Rome  to  Patmos,  and  by  the 
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conjecture,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Rome  which  was  commanded  by  Claudius, 
also  extended  to  the  Christians  established 
there. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
occasions  and  reasons  of  the  different  opinions 
maintained  by  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
rians respecting  the  time  of  John  the  Evange- 
list's Banishment  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and  re- 
specting the  time  of  the  Composition  of  the 
Apocalypse.  But  in  modern  times  other  Deci- 
sions discrepant  from  these  have  been  given. 
Eichhorn  most  confidently  asserts,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  composed  in  one  of  the  years  imme- 
diately after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
sequently in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  between  the 
years  of  our  Lord  71 — 78.  He  says,  that  the 
Apocalypse  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem to  have  already  taken  place,  otherwise 
John  could  not  have  conceived  the  notion  of 
representing  the  decline  of  Judaism  under  the 
figure  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  state. 
A  great  part  also  of  his  metaphors  is  taken  from 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  when  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written  (C.  xvii.  9.)  five  Caesars  were 
already  dead  (Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero),  a  sixth  was  on  the  throne, 
who  could  be  no  other  than  Vespasian,  because 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  who  could  not  main- 
tain themselves  against  him,  cannot  well  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  series  of  the  Caesars.  John  could 
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only  from  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war 
bare  found  occasion  to  exhibit  the  fall  of  Ju- 
daism under  the  metaphor  of  the  Destruction  of 
the  Jewish  state  :  he  indeed  made  use  of  figures 
and  representations,  which  were  taken  from  a 
destroyed  city ;  but  not  one  representation,  not 
one  trait  of  his  picture  agrees  with  that,  which 
really  took  place  at  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa* 
lem ;  the  passage  in  C.  xvii.  9.  presupposes  the 
death  of  Nero,  only  in  case  we  begin  to  reckon 
from  Augustus;  we  may,  however,  also  begin 
from  Julius  Caesar.  Yet,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
commence  the  series  of  Caesars  with  Augustus, 
wherefore  must  we  pass  over  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius  ?  Although  they  could  not  long  main- 
tain themselves  upon  the  throne,  they  were,  ne- 
vertheless, some  time  in  possession  of  it,  and 
were  on  that  account  included  by  all  Historians 
in  the  series  of  Roman  Emperors. 

That  opinion,  which  places  the  Composition  of 
the  Apocalypse  after  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  70,  must  be 
absolutely  rejected.  Vogel  very  strikingly  re- 
marks, that  the  eleventh  chapter  would  have 
had  a  totally  different  meaning,  than  it  now  has, 
if  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed,  and  if  the  events, 
which  there  took  place,  had  been  known  tor 
John.  Many  assertions,  metaphors,  and  scenes 
in  the  Apocalypse  presuppose  indeed  the  con- 
tinuance,  as  yet,  of  the  Levitical  Services,  and 
of  the  whole  Jewish  Constitution.  
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Consequently,  the  Apocalypse  must  have 
been  written  before  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  70  :  which 
is  evident  from  the  comparative  relation  of  its 
Diction  to  that  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles.  The 
difference  is  so  great  in  many  other  characteristic 
similarities,  which  assure  us  of  the  identity  of  the 
writer,  that  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  writ- 
ten several  years  before  the  Gospel  and  Epistles. 
Hence,  indeed,  the  notion  of  Epiphanius,  that  it 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  conse- 
quently A.D.  41 — 54,  obtains  some  probability, 
and  Storr  has  actually  attached  great  weight  to 
it.  Yet  many  objections  may  be  urged  against  it. 
Though  we  read  of  no  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  yet  the  Jews,  who 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  harassing  the 
Christians,  may  have  doubtless  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  Roman  Court  or  the  Governors 
of  Provinces,  to  have  caused  a  decree  of  exile  to 
have  been  issued  against  John,  as  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  the  new  Doctrines.  But,  that  John 
was  banished  under  Claudius  is  contrary  to  His- 
tory. In  his  time,  the  Seven  Churches,  to  which 
the  Apocalypse  is  dedicated,  were  not  so  numer- 
ous nor  so  perfectly  organized,  as  to  have  had  each 
of  them  its  own  Bishop  ('AyyeAov  rife  'Eic*A»>(xiac), 
especially,  as  about  the  time  that  Claudius  died, 
(A*  54-0  Paul  had  only  just  baptized  the  first 
Christians,  (12  in  number,  Acts  xix.  1 — 7.)  at 
JpSphesus,  and  from  this  period,  during  his  more 
tjban  two  years9  residence  in  this  city  (10)  the 
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Epbesnm  community  first  began  to  be  formed, 
but  its  perfect  organization  was  not  until  after^ 
wards  effected  by  Timothy  (who  had  received 
that  commission  from  Paul)  after  Paul  was  forced 
to  leave  Ephesus  (ver.  23.  xx.  1.) 

Consequently  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  since  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
its  composition  must  either  fall  during  Nero's 
reign,  or  during  that  short  interval,  when  after 
Nero's  death,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  one 
after  another,  directed  the  helm  of  govern* 
ment  and  sat  on  the  throne.  In  proportion,  as 
the  first  hypothesis  has  fewer  external  argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  it  has  the  stronger  internal, 
nor  are  these  in  any  wise  to  be  contemned. 
The  subscription  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  certainly  founded  on  an  old  tradi- 
tion ;  for  at  a  much  earlier  period  the  idea  was 
prevalent,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  be- 
fore the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  during 
the  life-time  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  But  it  is  im- 
possible, that  they,  who  entertained  this  opi- 
nion, should  have  retraced  it  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ;  for,  they  must  have  believed,  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  following  reign  of  Nero. 
The  most  ancient  trace  of  this  hypothesis  is 
found  in  the  well  known  fragment  in  M uratori, 
which  is  derived  from  the  second  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  Century.  In  the  sixth  Century 
we  find  another  testimony  in   a  commentary 
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Written  by  Arethas  on  the  Apocalypse,  with 
merely  this  difference,  that  it  fixes  its  composi- 
tion before  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state, 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Most  pro- 
bably this  more  modern  testimony  is  connected 
with  the  former  ancient  Tradition  :  for  we  have 
eonsiderable  reason  to  suppose,  that  Arethas 
here,  as  in  other  things,  followed  the  more  an- 
pient  expositors  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  reign 
of  Nero  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  maintain 
the  credibility,  that  John  was  banished  to  Pat- 
mos, because  he  exceedingly  oppressed  the 
Christians.  As  Pliny's  letters  to  Trajan  and 
other  Authorities  assure  us,  the  Governors  of 
Provinces  frequently  acted  against  individual 
Christians,  without  command  from  the  Court ; 
consequently,  though  Nero  may  have  issued  no 
general  law  against  the  Christians,  the  Pro- 
cftnsul  of  Asia,  hearing  how  the  Emperor  was 
proceeding  against  them  at  Rome,  or  acting 
under  Jewish  influence,  may  have  banished  the 
Evangelist  John  to  Patmos.  There  are,  more- 
over, some  obscure  traces  in  History,  not  only 
of  John  being  in  Ephesus  during  the  persecution 
Of  Nero,  but  of  his  having  made  at  this  period  a 
Ota-voyage,  during  which  he  experienced  a  dis- 
aster*. Besides,  John's  return  from  Patmos 
9$ems  in  another  older  writing '  to  be  placed  in 

•  Martyrium  Timothei  in  Photii  Biblioth.  Ed.  Aug.  Vindel. 
16QI.  p.  762. 

1  Chrontcon  Alexandrimim  curA  et  studio  Car.  du  Fresne.  Venet. 
H*9.  Fol.  p.  197. 
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the  firgt  year  of  Vespasian's  reign,  whence  it 
naturally  follows,  that  he  was  banished  there 
during  Nero's  reign.  But  that  which  gives  the 
preponderance  of  authority  to  the  opinion,  that 
John  was  banished  to  this  island  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  is,  that  the  Apocalypse  itself  most  deci* 
dedly  fixes  its  composition  in  the  reign  of  this 

Emperor.     The    iWo    Sifpcoy    avafiaivov   tic    rr)c    yi|0 

(xiii.ll.)  is  manifestly  a  Governor  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  is  symbolized  under  the  Supiov  i* 

rqc  SoAaroiic  avaj3cuvov,  kyov  Kf^aXac  iirra  *at  icepara  &  ra9 
koi  iwi  twv  Ktparutv  avrov  ieica  SkaSrifiara,  *ai  km  raq  /tt^ct- 

Xoc  ainov  ovofcara  /3Xa<r^fi/iiac*  (ver.  1.)  The  former 
Sqpioy  avafiaivov  be  t*k  yhc  is  however  more  closely 
designated  by  the  mystical  number  x£c  (666) 

which  IS  apid/u>c  avOpwwov, 

The  only  correct  solution  is  that  of  the  name 
Authvoc,  which  Nero  bore  as  a  cognomen.  The 
Author  of  the  Apocalypse,  however,  does  not 
degrade  himself  respecting  the  time  of  this 
Snpiov  avafiaivov  U  rfjc  yi?c,  i.  e.  respecting  Nero's 
reign:  for  in  another  vision  (xvii.  3.)  the  Ro-* 
man  Empire  again  appears  under  the  Symbol 
of  a  Beast,  and  is  in  general  so  designated; 

Srjpiov  KOKtLivov,  ytpov  ovofiarwv  /3Xa<r^tyuac,  kyov  K&fra\a$ 

Iwra  jccu  Ktpara  &*a.  It  is  said  at  the  ninth  and 
tenth  verses,  that  the  seven  Heads  denote,  be- 
sides the  seven  Hills  (on  which  Rome  is  built) 
seven  Emperors  (j3a<nXttc)  also  :  ol  nsvTt  kirtoavfjive 
are  already  dead,  km  o  tic  k<mv,  and  one  (the  sixth) 

Still  lives j  o  oXXoc  ovmo  f?X&,  kqi  irav  k\fap  oXryov  avrov 
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Jw'/icJWi,  the  other  (the  seventh)  is  not  yet  come  ; 
d&d  when  he  is  come,  he  will  not  remain  long 
Here  John  manifestly  says,  that  he  was  writing 
ifc|(%he  time  of  the  sixth  Roman  Emperor;  there 
appears  therefore  no  further  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  it  is  not 
agreed,  from  whom  we  should  begin.  The  Gene- 
rality believe,  that  we  should  begin  from  Au- 
gustus Caesar,  because  he  was  the  proper  Con- 
structor of  the  Roman  Empire.  According  to 
tftris  calculation,  if  with  Eichhorn  and  others  we 
immediately  pass  over  from  Nero  to  Vespasian, 
the  Author  of  the  Apocalypse  would  have  placed 
fciihiself  in  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  Em- 
p&ror;  but  it  is  merely  arbitrary  conduct,  and 
ri&>to  be  justified,  to  pass  over  Galba  and  his 
two  Successors  on  the  Throne.  If  we  follow  this 
mofle  of  calculation,  Galba  must  therefore  be 
jutitly  reckoned,  as  the  sixth  Emperor,  and  the 
Composition  of  the  Apocalypse  must  be  referred 
to  his  short  reign.  (A.D.  68.)  Yet  I  conceive, 
that  I  have  preponderating  reasons  for  com- 
mencing the  computation  of  the  seven  Emperors 
with  Julius  Caesar.  That  we  should  place  him 
in  the  series  of  Roman  Regents,  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  a  doubt.  He  was  the  Individual,  who 
fibsihembered  the  Republican  Constitution,  and 
established  the  Monarchical  Government :  for 
Augustus  only  seated  himself  in  the  nest,  which 
JilHus  Caesar  had  prepared.  A  necessity  also 
appears  to  me  to  be  contained  in  the  17th  and 
18th   chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  are 
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eltael y  connected  with  each  other,  for  be- 
gjpning  the  calculation  with  Julius  Caesar.  The 
(Hpfor  kokiuv9v  (xvu.  3.),  and  the  BiqExoy  c*  riic  S«A«*» 
**e  «M/3ocyoy  (xiii.  1.),  are  indisputably  one  and 
the  same  Symbol :  both  denote  the  Roman  Em* 
pire,  as  the  source  and  seat  of  Paganism.  Both 
have  seven  Heads,  which  denote  the  seven  first 
Emperors.    Now,  John  says  (xiii.  3.),  *«*  ciSov  pmv 

rig*  Kmf>a\<*>v  airrov,  i>q  iofayfuviiv  fie  Savarov,  icac  y  rXiryq 
rem  Storarou  avrov  fdcparcvdif,  mm  cSou/iatf3ij  cv  o\y  ry  yy9 

a*i*<*  rov  Oti/oiov.  These  words  admit  no  natural 
and  appropriate  exposition,  but  by  referring 
them  to  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar :  here  fnw 
stands  for  wpwrriv,  (as  in  ix.  12.  John  xx.  19.) 
"  /  saw  the  first  of  the  Heads  slain,  but  the 
mortal  wound  of  the  Beast  was  again  healed." 
Julius  Caesar  had  founded  the  Monarchy  (or 
Empire) : — by  his  death  it  appeared  to  be  again 
annihilated  ;  this  however  was  not  the  case,  for 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  World,  it  revived 
in  Augustus.  If  then  we  commence  our  compu- 
tation from  Julius  Csesar,  Nero  is  the  sixth  Em- 
peror, under  whose  reign,  consequently,  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  written. 

Probably,  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  from 
Ephesus  (where  he  could  not  have  established 
himself  before  the  year  60  or  61)  in  the  year  64, 
when  Nero  was  raging  against  the  Christian  In* 
habitants  of  Rome,  by  the  Proconsul  of  Asia  Mi* 
nor,  either  in  consequence  of  a  General  Imperial 
Mandate,  which  had  been  issued,  or  by  his  own 

vol.  i.  n 
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wrbitoary  >power,  whilst  the  Christian  Churches 
iriiAaia  Minor  were  at  the  same  time  in  various 
•wys  oppressed  by  him.  During  his  exile,  the 
ffefrish  war  broke  out  (in  the  year  66)  the  account 
tf{  which  arrired  to  him  in  this  island.  Medi- 
&&)g>  on  the  probable  consequences  of  this 
YTOJY  k&  must  necessarily  have  foreseen  its  influ- 
££06  on  the  Christian  cause,  and  been  excited  to 
j#yftd  expectations.  Hence  he  resolved  to  write 
th^  Apocalypse.  His  inactive  life  afforded  to 
bup.  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  for  it 
%iftn  ancient  falsehood,  that  John  was  obliged 

tfttWork  in  the  mines  at  Patmos. 

*? 

tl7  laying  made  such  copious  extracts  from  Ber- 
tfjoW*  r  ob  this  subject,  which  were  indeed  ne- 
9£S$a>ry  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Cftgfrpversies  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
Jfafik*  we  must  pass  by  his  examination  of  Vo- 
ggfc .  theory  respecting  its  three  distinct  parts, 
3f)clAhe  different  times  in  which  he  conjectures 
tttfjip  to  have  been  written,  and  conclude  this 

**'*'■  BeYtholdt's  remarks  on  the  Books  of  both  Testaments  arc  indivi- 
diflMy  conducted  with  the  same  acumen  and  research,  as  in  this  exa- 
m^atfcm  of  the  Apocalypse  :  the  whole  of  his  work  on  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  and  the  matter  omitted  in  this  Preface  on  the  New  will  be 
trtiA&aied  m  the  Museum  Tiieologicum,  which  will  make  its 
atatearatitta,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  projected  series  of  Theok>~ 
-T^ea^aes  will  comprize  the  greater  part  of  the  Biblical  researches 
ofjtte  Continental  Scholars,  including  their  Latin  Essays,  and  trans- 
lttttrak  rf  "unpublished  Oriental  Documents  relative  to  Ecclesiastical 
HfaUryv  For  other  particulars,  however,  omitted  in  this  Preface,  the 
reader  h  fejened  to  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home's  valuable  Introduction 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  will  supply  many  of  the  illustrations  required 
byUhe^ present  work. 
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^plftttne  with  his  observations  on  the  original 

i&ttg&age  of  the  Apocalypse.     Some*  from  the 

inelegance  and  incorrectness  of  its  Greek,  have 

supposed  it  to  have  been  originally  composed  At 

Hebrew,  and  the  incorrectness  to  be  attributable 

to  its  unknown  Translator.     Michaelis  qiiotei 

some  passages,  which  may  be  adduced  in  support 

of  this  notion.    In  C.  ix.  16.,  the  two  readings  &» 

pLtptatitQ  fivpiaiwv  and  pupca&c  nvpia&ov  occur,  th<£Mt 

however  seem  not  to  have  been  different  reading^ 

but  merely  different  Translations  of  a  Heb*#4 

text."  If  ttnon  stood  in  the  Hebrew,  the*  on* 
Translator  may  have  rendered  it  pvpm&c  ^upro8<^ 

and  the  other  accepting  it  in  the  dual,  Svo  fivpiafa 
pvptaSw.  In  C.  x.  11.  several  M SS.  read  for  *<u  A*ya 
u<n—  KoXtyovm  f»oi :  ^  tdni  may  denote  both,  being' iti 
modern  Hebrew  frequently  and  strangely  used  as 
an  Impersonal ;  thus,  the  one  Translator  may  have 
understood  it  in  the  one  way  and  the  other  in  thief 
other.  But  this  confluence  of  translations  into  out' 
present  text  would,  if  admitted,  involve"  us  ih 
fresh  and  vast  difficulties.  The  Hebrew  being 
at  that  period  only  the  language  of  the  Priests 
and  the  Learned,  John,  from  his  style  of  educa* 
tion,  most  probably  was  unable  to  write  a  Book 
in  it,  since  those  of  his  order  in  society  only  un- 
derstood the  Aramaean  :  hence,  if  our  present 
Greek  text  of  the  Apocalypse  be  not  the  origi- 
nal, we  might  with  greater  propriety  assume  with, 
Bolten,  that  John  wrote  it  in  Aramaic.  Bolte* 
himself  admits,  that  he  discovers  in  it  no  pectt* 
liar  errors  of  translation,  yet  he  conceives  it$, 

n2 
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numerous  and  harsh  Aramaisms  to  be  sufficient 
authorities  for  his  opinion.  He  even  deduces  a 
proof  of  this,  from  ch.  xiii.  18.;  because  he  (lis- 
rovers  Titus's  full  name,  Titus  Flavius  Ves- 
babianus  written  in  Syriac  characters  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  mystical  number  666.  No 
one,  however,  will  grant  this  to  be  correspondent 
t6  .the  context  and  tenor  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  its  numerous  Aramaisms  will  only  serve  to 
shew,  that  John,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Apo- 
calypse, was  still  so  strongly  imbued  with  his 
native  tongue,  as  to  have  very  frequently  and 
forcibly  bent  his  Greek  idiom  to  it. 

Of  all  the  theories,  which  Bertholdt's  work 
contains,  that  of  the  almost  unlimited  reference 
df  the  several  Books  to  an  Aramaean  original  is 
perhaps  the  most  preposterous.  There  are 
forcible  reasons  for  admitting  the  truth  of  this 
conjecture  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
'other  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  to 
have  been  most  gratuitously  assumed.  No  such 
argument  may  be  deduced  from  the  Hebraisms 
or  Aramaisms,  which  occur  in  them,  because  the 
native  idiom  and  previous  education  of  the 
writers  would  naturally  occasion  them  in  any 
Ibrfeign  language,  in  which  they  might  write 
their  works.  For  many  of  the  phrases  and  pe- 
culiar expressions,  which  have  been  noticed  in 
these  writings,  were  common  to  the  Language 
of   the    age,    as    Lightfoot,    Schoettgen,    and 
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'dtkdfe ■  have  proved  by  innumef able  example*; 
Many  were  also  common  to  the  neighbouring 
Gbuntries,  and  are  found  to  be  still  exfetiogrip 
tho6e  regions  of  the  East,  and  several,  (if » mot 
the  majority)  may  be  discoverable  in  the  Tor- 
gtimin,  the  Talmudin,  and  the  Rabbinical  pages. 
Consequently,  this  fact  will  fully  account  'for 
their  influence  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  the  supposition  of  an  Arammn 
original.  In  every  instance,  indeed,  which  Has 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  itbe 
Aramaean  terms  have  been  conjectured  :~*the 
whole  argument  has  been  therefore  constructed 
on  this  conjecture,  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  it  without  any  vestige  of  an  authen- 
tic foundation.  These  conjectural  readings 
niay  be  useful,  as  probable  Exegeses  of  the 
text,  but*  they  can  never  prove  its  vitiation,  *f r 
demonstrate,  that  it  is  but  a  mere  Translation. 
In  Several  of  these  conjectural  criticisms  Bolten 
has  also  distorted  words  from  their  natural  and  ?ob- 
vious  signification,  and  proposed  others,  whioh 
could  iiot  have  been  so  used  by  the  Apostles,  evdn 
if  they  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  oitjbaf 
the  vast  number,  which  he  has  offered,  there 
are  but  very  few  which  are  worthy  of  regard, 
even  as  conjectures,  from  the  unsupported  man- 
ner, in  which  they  have  been  proposed,  and  tile 
unbridled  fancy,  from  which  they  have  emanated. 

.•  We  inay  moreover  argue  the  question -sifce- 
lative  to  Aramaean  originals  from  our  own  ex- 
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perience,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  ex- 
aipioed  Hug's  assertion  of  the  universal  pre* 
farience  of  the  Greek  in  Palestine.     Let  us  sup* 
i»ose  a  person  conversant  in  a  foreign  Language 
ftaoa  similar  ratio  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge  of 
fitftek  »:*— would  not  a  native  detect  both  in  this 
iifom  and  occasionally  even  in  his  Grammar  dis- 
tinctive traces  of  the  vernacular  Language  of  the 
Speaker  ?  would  not  these  also  be  equally  dis- 
cernible in  his  composition  ?  Let  us  suppose  an 
Englishman  or  a  German  speaking  and  writing 
Fildnch,  which  may  be  analogous  to  St.  Paul  as 
fttvidwisb  native  of  Tarsus  speaking  Greek, — 
would  ike  ever  arrive  at  such  a  perfection,  in  the 
niteties  of  French  idiom,   that  a  Frenchman 
dfajdM  be  unable  to  notice  any  impurities  of 
strike,  any  deficiencies  in  elegance  or  the  finer 
tarahof  expression  ?  would  he  in  fact  ever  be 
able  to  6peak  and  write  the  Language,  as  well  as 
a^  highly  educated  Native  P   But,  is  not  the  case 
jkoeeisely  the  same  with  respect  to  the  classic 
Gneek  and  the  barbarous  Greek  of  the  New 
^bfctfement  ?  and  is  not  the  difference  sufficiently 
explained,  without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis 
of  vernacular  Originals  ?   Is  it  not  the  mere  and 
natural  effect  of  writing  in  a  foreign  Tongue  ? 
Dwjwe,  for  instance,  suppose  Philo  Judaeus  and 
Jofefephus  to  have  written  some  Semitic  original » 
ftom  which  their  present  works  are  mere  trans* 
fatiak*?     Yet,  who  will  affirm,  that  their  style 
ia«8ipuref  as  that  of  the  classical  productions 
of  ancient  Greece  ?     Do  we  not  also  perceive 
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fiom>  tfcte  Jews  resident  in  every  nations  of 
Ewpfie,  that  they  cannot  so  far  disengage 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  their  sacked 
T:pngue,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  the  Languagflkof 
the 'Countries,  where  they  are  born,  like  the  real 
efi  the  natives  ?  and  can  we  expect  the  Apostfes 
tei have  formed  exceptions  to  this  universal*** 
ssfariMjion?  >um 

*  Equally  fanciful  is  his  idea,  that  the  nameiof 
the*upposed  Translator  of  the  Epistles  maybd 
mfdrred  from  those  mentioned  by  Panl  inthd 
intrikhiefory  verses ;  for  they  may  merely  hive 
beta** named  as  the  persons,  who  were  thetodm 
his>  society,  or  as  coinciding  with  him  invito 
don  teats  of  the  respective  Epistles,  to  wbinb 
their  names  were  prefixed.  There  are  dso 
mdny  other*  manifestly  unsupported  assumptions 
in  his*  Book,  which  neither  the  space  nor  Ihb 
nature  of  a  Preface  would  allow  us  to  discoris* 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  body  oC 
lmniiious  Criticism,  of  historical  research,  and 
aitoarioiis  learning,  which  has  been  unavoidably 
omitted  for  the  same  reason.  < ; , 

i  may  now  be  allowed  to  state  my  indiMte? 
itent  to  epitomize  another  work  on  the  sang 
subject  in  the  Preface,  instead  of  drawing  thd 
reader's  attention  to  the  merits  and  failures  of 
Hug.  It  had  been  my  original  intention  to  have 
iiluettaiad  and  examined  each  separate  section*! 


/ 
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to  have  submitted  every  assertion  to  the  test  *, 
and  to  have  supplied  many  deficiencies,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  design  I  delayed  the  Transla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  from 
other  Authors  who  had  not  been  translated,  in 
the  hopes,  that  the  matter  of  all  the  best  Writers 
on  the  New  Testament  might  be  embodied  in  this 
work.  But,  whilst  I  was  devoting  myself  to 
this  task,  I  was  informed,  that  another  Gentle- 
man was  likewise  employed  in  the  same  re- 
search, and  had  greatly  preceded  me  in  it :  con- 
sequently, I  immediately  abandoned  my  plan, 
and  applied  myself  with  all  possible  rapidity  to 
the  mere  Translation,  that  I  might  redeem  the 
time,  which  I  had  thus  so  unfortunately  lost. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  had  however 
proceeded  through  the  press,  I  was  certified, 
that  this  Gentleman  had  also  relinquished  his 
intention;  nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  me, 
but  to  supply  the  want  of  Illustrations  by 
the  Epitome  of  another  Work  in  the  Pre- 
face, and  to  add  a  few  critical  notes  to  that 
part,  which  was  not  printed  at  the  time  of 
my  receiving  this  positive  information,  which 
will  account  for  the  latter  part  containing  so 
many  more  Annotations  than  the  former. 


*  Several  of  his  assertions  clearly  require  a  close  inspection,  and 
should  be  retraced  to  the  authorities,  on  which  he  affirms  himself  to 
have  founded  them :  e.  g.  his  assertion  respecting  the  Alogi  in  p. 
643.  vol.  ii.  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  authority,  which  I  have 
produced  in  the  note  on  the  preceding  page. 
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PART  I. 
Otf  TH£  AdB  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THESE  WRITING*. 
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SECTION  I. 


The  greater  nations,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
had/  or  still  have,  positive  systems  of  religion, 
which  probably  were  merely  furnished  with  par* 
ticular  precepts  relative  to  a  peaceful  intercourse 
with  the  Gods,  by  means  of  offerings,  gifts,  and 
ojher ,  enactments  of  worship,  or  subsequently  in 
well  established  states,  with  precepts  relative  to 
those  virtues,  which  adorn  communities  and  indi- 
viduals.  This  will  also  appear  to  be  the  case,  even 
in  subsequent  epochs,  provided  we  be  not  desirous 
of  drawing  men,  by  means  of  uncertain  information, 
towards  a  goal  which  they  did  -  not  entirely  attain  ; 
for  it  is  an  idle  idea  to  expect  in  the  dark  ages  of 
nations,  bright  philosophers  and  Socratic  societies  *. 
The  labour  of  life,  which  is  for  the  most  part . 

.  ■;■ 

'  Plato  de  Repub.  L.  vi.  p.  89.  indulged  this  opinion  :  QtXoeo+ov 
•  .  •  .  to  x-Aifdoc  hSwarov  eiVcu. 

VOL.  I.  B  A 
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allotted  to  our  species,  will  never  cease  to  demand 
that  time,  which  such  views  and  convictions  re- 
quire; what  then  guided  us  in  the  interim,  until 
every  one  was  furnished  with  his  wisdom  ?  or  what 
was  left  to  him,  who  probably  did  not  overtake  his 
wiser  brother  ?  what  to  younger  generations  of  man- 
kind, which  as  yet  had  not  attained  maturity  of 
moral  conduct  ?  It  is  replied,  the  authority  of 
fathers  and  fellow-citizens.  What !  this  authority ! 
— if  so,  it  must  constantly  happen,  that  an  authority 
more  certain,  more  general,  more  in  unison  with 
itself,  and  more  sacred  gives  birth  to  it,  which  di- 
rects its  principal  aim  to  the  morals  and  precepts  of 
fathers  and  fellow-citizens ! 

The  duties  of  the  citizen's  life  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  than  those  of  men  of  unso- 
phistical  morals ;  yet  we  for  ever  abandon  the  hope 
of  seeing  people,  who,  without  positive  laws,  by 
their  own  intuition  derive  civic  obligations  from 
their  principles  and  fulfil  them.  If  then  the  system 
of  national  legislation  be  positive,  their  moral  system 
must  be  the  same :  both  therefore  are  equally  calcu- 
lated to  direct  men  and  their  occupations. 

But  the  ancients  made  no  such  accurate  distinc- 
tions :  the  time  was  not  arrived  for  distinguishing 
law  from  virtue.  It  greatly  contributed  to  the  first 
step  towards  it,  that  men  had  discovered  the  former, 
and  were  unanimous  concerning  it,  but  the  latter 
still  remained  without  definitions  the  portion  of  rare 
and  great  souls.  They  were  contented  in  this  par- 
ticular to  hallow  the  laws  from  reverence  to  the 
Gods,  and  religion  continued  to  flow  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  ordinances  of  society  in  a  civic  condition. 

He  who  at  first  isolated  man,  separating  him  from 
his  place,  nation,  and  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
influence  of  foreign  requisitions,  was  in  the  way  of 
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violent  changes,  and  is  beneficent  without  such  terri- 
ble phenomena  as  tempest  and  earthquake,  but  with 
such  as  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  which  are 
either  milder  or  severer,  according  to  the  changes  of 
the  world,  on  which  they  depend. 

The  first  universal  religion  was  developed  by 
Judaism :  it  was  furnished  with  Monotheism,  as  its 
fundamental  doctrine,  and  with  many  other  opinions 
proceeding  from  it.  He  who  first  comprehended  so 
enlarged  a  view,  who  embraced  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  an  universal  religion,  and  realized  it,  was  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  If  indeed  a  mere  mortal,  if  the  son  of 
Sophroniscus  had  received  a  true  glance  of  it,  yet 
he  perished  in  promulgating  it  among  a  people,  who 
for  their  civilization  and  appreciation  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  true  by  far  excelled  every  other.  Jesus, 
however,  adopted  those  fundamental  principles, 
which  existed  in  the  mind  of  his  nation,  he  removed 
all  that  had  a  local,  civil,  and  national  relation,  he 
extracted  from  them  that  which  was  purely  moral, 
he  ennobled  religion,  advanced  it  to  its  true  dignity, 
and  gave  to  it  its  completion,  by  the  restitution  of 
all  that  had  been  wanting  to  it. 

He  indeed  bestowed  again  upon  it  the  rank  of 
positive  ordinances  from  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whom  he  had  been  sent :  but  he  emancipated  it  from 
the  influence  of  constraint  and  political  occurrences, 
and  proposed  it  to  universal  belief  and  understand- 
ing, so  that  all  men,  each  according  to  his  fa- 
culty, might  have  a  part  in  it,  exert  and  unfold  all 
their  talents  in  promoting  it,  and  embellish  it  by  a 
continual  progress. 

Wherefore,  to  assist  the  weak,  every  duty  is  di- 
vided into  commandments,  that  no  one  might  be 
impeded  from  seeking  its  basis  in  the  whole  crea- 
tion, and  from  uniting  it   with  the  several  parts 
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hdpes  of  a  more  excellent  condition,  for  the  offering 
of  a  virtuous  and  well-enduring  present  time. 

Thus,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  raised  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitution to  the  rank  of  a  religion,  which  has  become 
Among  many  events  and  reverses  our  guide  and  con- 
ductor, which  alone  has  a  distinguished  fame  above 
all  other  religions,  being  the  instructress,  or  certainly 
the  directress  of  the  most  polished  and  cultivated 
nations  of  the  globe.  He,  therefore,  who  is  inclined 
to  detract  from  it  has  not  extended  his  survey  to  the 
whole,  or  takes  into  the  account  human  follies  which 
it  could  not  pass  over  in  silence.  But  he,  who  is 
of  opinion  that  he  can  now  go  by  himself,  and  stands 
no  longer  in  need  of  this  support,  is  not  one  with 
whom  we  have  either  space  or  leisure  to  contend  : — 
yet  such  an  one  rejects  it  not  with  supercilious  self- 
ignorance,  but  deposits  it  with  thankful  reverence 
before  its  altars.  Who  having  deposited  his  staff  in 
the  temple  at  Epidaurus,  and  proceeded  thence 
without  it,  can  deride  the  beneficent  Deity !  Or  is 
not  the  hand  of  the  mother  which  taught  us  to  walk, 
worthy  of  all  honour ! 

We  must  not  in  this  place  adduce  that  which  Jesus 
on  another  occasion  disclosed  to  his  disciples,  re- 
specting certain  mysterious  doctrines,  for  the  sake 
of  publicly  exhibiting  the  value  of  his  religion  in 
this  particular,  since  the  different  schools  which  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  are  not  unanimous  con- 
cerning them.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
commence  our  researches  with  a  controversy,  which 
can  only  be  begun  at  the  point  where  they  end. 

The  preliminary  remarks  from  which  we  have 
started,  may  be  useful  to  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  utility  of  his  instructions  for  the  general  ne- 
cessities of  mankind,  and  of  the  importance  which 
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may  be  attached  to  the  investigations,  which  we 
devote  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  contained. 


SECTION  II. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  made  his  appearance  under 
Tiberius  as  an  instructor  in  Judea,  where  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Pontius  Pilate  the  Roman 
Procurator :  yet  this  circumstance  did  not  impede 
his  disciples  from  extending  themselves  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  still  further  in  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  even  in  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  synopsis  of  his  life  and  doctrines  most  worthy 
of  our  attention  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christians,  who,  as  their  name  imports,  were  among 
his  first  disciples ;  i.  e.  in  five  historical  books,  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  employed  themselves  after 
his  death  in  propagating  his  doctrines  and  school, — 
next  in  certain  didactic  writers,  i.  e.  fourteen  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  in  seven  Epistles  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  following  communities  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  : — one  to  that  at  Rome,  two  to  that 
at  Corinth,  one  to  that  at  Galatia,  one  to  that  at 
Ephesus,  one  to  that  at  Philippi,  one  to  that  at 
Colosse,  two  to  that  at  Thessalonica,  two  to  his  as- 
sistant Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  one  to  Philemon,  one 
to  the  Hebrews.  As  to  the  seven  Epistles  of  the 
other  Apostles,  James  is  the  author  of  one,  Peter  of 
two,  John  of  three,  Jude  of  one.  The  apocalypse 
which  closes  this  collection  forms  a  class  of  itself, 
being  accounted  prophetical. 
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SECTION  III. 

Are  the  origin  and  date  just  stated  rightly 
adjudged  to  these  writings  ?  or,  have  they  ac- 
quired this  character  merely  by  surreptitious 
means  ?  This  is,  naturally,  the  first  question  on  which 
all  subsequent  inquiries  must  depend ;  if  it  be  not 
satisfactorily  answered,  all  our  preceding  remarks 
concerning  the  doctrines  and  designs  of  Jesus,  will 
be  not  only  badly  founded,  but  it  will  indeed  be 
very  difficult  to  discover  any  thing  certain  as  to  his 
peculiar  doctrinal  opinions,  and  the  object  of  this 
Philosopher, 

We  may,  in  two  ways,  inform  ourselves  concerning 
the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  these  writings, 
yv./rom  their  internal  evidences,  or  from  the  accounts 
of  writers,  who  have  made  mention  of  them  in  an- 
cient times,  and  therefore  have  attested  their  exis- 
tence, or  known  the  authors  to  whom  they  belong. 

We  first  speak  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  relation  to  the  internal  proofs  of 
their  authenticity. 

Should  any  one,  without  knowing  any  thing  fur- 
ther of  them,  any  where,  unexpectedly  find  them 
(which  is  an  argument  that  a  b  recent  writer  has 
rendered  very  probable),  and  being  thus  furnished 
with  them,  open  them  with  the  necessary  scrutiny, 
what  opinion  would  such  a  man  form  of  their  origin, 
age,  and  composers,  solely  from  their  internal  state  ? 

He  would  say  that  they  were  written  in  Greek, 
jet  in  none  of  the  proper  dialects  of  that  language, 
but  with  a  variation  of  expression  and  jporetruction, 

»  Gottfried  Leu,  concerning  religion,  its  hktory,  and  proofi,  v.  I. 
P.1.M8. 
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which  is  frequently  so  strikingly  approximated  to  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  use  of  words  and  in  grammatical 
connexion,  that  one  would  account  the  authors  to 
have  been  Jews,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
They  contain,  also,  so  little  of  science  and  the  his- 
toric art,  that  they  manifestly  are  the  essays  of  un- 
educated men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  writings,  lay  no  pre- 
tensions to  information  and  literature.  The  narra- 
tion itself  is  so  constituted,  that  it  represents  them, 
notwithstanding  its  brevity,  as  having  the  mien  and 
demeanour  of  persons  engaged  in  traffic ;  it  depicts 
their  situation  and  motion  from  place  to  place,  the 
parts  which  the  spectators  bore,  their  expressions, 
their  actions,  and  appearance.  Thus  must  any  one 
say  who,  without  the  aid  of  other  preceding  ac- 
counts, would  pass  a  judgment  on  these  books, 
merely  from  their  internal  arrangement. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  Christians  say  of 
them,  viz.  that  they  were  written  by  native  Jews,  all 
of  whom  were  of  plebeian  origin  and  rank,  without 
any  literary  education,  who  were  either,  as  eye-wit- 
nesses, or  by  means  of  eye-witnesses,  informed  of  the 
events  which  they  have  described. 

We  may  also  conclude,  that  the  biographies  of 
illustrious  men  every  where  express  more  or  less  a 
perfect  description  of  their  age  and  country,  of  their 
municipal  regulations,  their  manners  and  the  other 
circumstances,  under  which  they  appeared,  with  which 
their  life  was  surrounded,  and  their  undertakings  con- 
nected. According  as  our  acquaintance  with  all  these 
peculiarities  and  circumstances,  and  with  the  entire 
picture  of  the  time  be  more  or  less  accurate,  are  we 
enabled  to  remark  whether  the  writer  had  seen  those 
days  which  form  the  subject  of  his  history,  or  how 
far  he  was  removed  from  them :  this  appears  the 
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more  striking  in  proportion  as  the  detail  in  such  a 
biography  is  greater,  or  the  occupations  in  which  the 
individual  was  concerned  more  numerous  and  elabo- 
rate, which  is  the  province  of  history. 

To  this  object  the  labours  of  those  learned  men, 
in  particular,  conduct  us,  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  political  regulations  of  the  country,  in  which 
Jesus  made  his  appearance,  who  have  observed  the 
state  of  society  and  the  municipal  customs,  or  who 
have  also  collected  the  subordinate  events,  which 
have  a  more  proximate  or  more  remote  reference  to 
occurrences  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  moreover  noticed  in  the  narrative ;  then,  they 
made  a  more  critical  inquiry  into  the  individuals 
commemorated  in  history,  who,  particularly  in  Pa- 
lestine, bore  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  age,  and  ex- 
plored the  leading  points  of  their  life  and  character 
preserved  by  the  ancients,  for  the  sake  of  examining 
the  historical  books  of  the  New  Covenant  by  these 
data,  and  submitting  the  opinions  of  their  authors  to 
the  test c. 

But  these  authors  in  general  display  such  an  un- 
common knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  period  in  which  the 
actions  of  Jesus  occur,  as  could  have  been  known  to 
none  but  contemporaries. 

The  more  we  would  enter  into  particulars  on  this 

6  The  credibility  of  the  Gospel-history,  or  the  facts  occasionally 
mentioned  m  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  passages  of  ancient 
authors,  by  Nathaniel  Lerdner,  Loud.  1727,  and  second  edition 
17M.  In  Latin,  with  a  preface  by  Christoph,  Wolfius,  Bremen,  1 730 : 
in  German,  with  Baumgarten's  preface,  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1750. 
j^lao  in  a  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  three  parts,  by 
William  Paley,  in  two  volumes,  fourth  edition,  London,  1795.  In 
German,  a  View  and  Examination  of  the  Proofs  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  with  a  preface,  by  Professor  Noesselt,  Leipsic,  J  797, 
2#vo1t.  S*  2.  part  of  the  6th  chapter. 
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point,  and  observe  the  effect  of  opinions,  customs, 
and  manners  peculiar  to  this  time,  in  the  language 
and  undertakings  of  trafficking  individuals,  by  so 
much  the  more  intrinsically  evident  must  it  be,  that 
the  composers  of  these  books  passed  their  days  under 
these  circumstances  of  life. 

From  hence  depends  the  conduct  of  Jesus  as  a 
moral  instructor ;  from  hence  proceed  the  behaviour 
of  others  towards  him,  and  their  opposition  to  him, 
and  from  motives  such  as  these  is  the  description  of 
particular  situations  proved  to  be  true. 

When  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  Pharisees,  the 
reciprocal  conduct  of  both  parties,  the  positions 
which  he  in  this  case  proposes,  and  the  application 
of  them  must  be  managed  by  presuppositions  totally 
different  from  those  when  he  addresses  the  Sadducees, 
and  is  in  company  with  them.  When  he  has  an 
intercourse  with  the  Samaritans,  he  again  com* 
mences  another  chain  of  ideas,  which  bring  other 
conditions  of  life  into  play,  and  which  indicate  a 
social  tone.  But,  when  he  stands  among  his  own 
followers,  or  addresses  himself  to  the  people,  different 
hopes,  desires,  and  prejudices,  a  perfectly  different 
sense  and  belief  with  which  he  has  then  to  do,  and  an* 
other  circle  of  opinions  through  which  his  discourses 
run,  are  exhibited ;  but  in  their  ordinary  transactions 
they  again  seem  another  people,  on  the  one  hand, 
susceptible  of  truth  of  heart,  zealous,  and  fearing 
God ;  although,  on  the  other,  we  behold  them  vehe- 
ment, easily  excited,  impetuous  in  religion,  precipi- 
tately prone  to  violent  measures,  to  the  consequences 
of  which  they  are  blind. 

If  we,  however,  collect  all  that  may  be  adduced 
from  the  ancients  upon  the  subject,  and  then  apply 
it  to  certain  occurrences  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
continually  discover  ourselves  both  in  the  principal 

16 
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matter  and  incidental  points  transferred  to  things 
connected  with  these  days  and  their  circumstances. 
The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  existed,  and  be- 
ttered, as  these  books  have  described  them :  such  were 
the  prejudices  of  the  Samaritans,  such  was  the  mutual 
dislike  between  them  and  the  Jews ;  such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  nation:  and  as  their  character  is  an- 
nounced in  the  history  of  the  age,  so  is  it  treated, 
and  so  it  survives  in  the  New  Testament,  easily 
affected,  quick  and  blind  in  their  emotions,  thought- 
less and  forgetful  of  the  law,  being  between  two  con- 
stitutions, and  readily  roused  to  tumultuous  displays 
of  their  own  power. 

<  Thus  were  they  circumstanced  with  respect  to 
foreign  notions  and  regulations,  which  crept  into 
their  system,  and  gave  to  their  national  condition  a 
bias,  which  it  first  had  under  Herod  the  Great,  but 
never  afterwards.  The  insidious  question  of  the 
census  contains  in  it  all  the  re-awakened  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  and  exhibits  their  disposition  towards 
the  Romans  as  they  really  were  *.  The  precept  of 
reconciliation  in  Matt  v.  25.  Luke  xii.  58.  was  en- 
joined in  every  item  with  a  view  to  the  Roman  law 
de  nyuriis,  according  to  which  the  complainant,  with 
Us  own  hand,  dragged  the  accused  before  the  judge, 
without  magisterial  summons,  in  jus  rapit:  yet,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  road,  an  agreement,  trans- 
actio,  remains  open  to  him :  but,  should  not  this 
be  accomplished,  the  mulct  assuredly  awaits  him, 
which,  if  he  does  not  discharge,  he  continues  in 
prison  until  its  liquidation  \ 

*  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  LiLclt  p.  727.  ed.  Basil,  or  Haver- 


and  4. 

•  Heineceii  Antiqq.  jur.  Rom.  IUust.  1.  ir.  Tit.  4.  n.  1.  seqq.  cf. 
I*  fcr.  Tit.  6.  n,  14  and  16. 
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When  Jesus  is  in  conversation  or  company  with 
publicans,  the  Roman  system  of  farming  and  its  op- 
pressions are  every  where  displayed.  When  he  drives 
with  scourges  the  money-brokers  from  the  Temple, 
we  perceive  the  consequences  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion, and,  moreover,  the  influence  of  foreign  man- 
ners, which  allowed  the  argentarii  to  establish  their 
usurious  memos  by  the  statutes  of  the  gods,  even  at 
the  feet  of  Janus  (Horat.  Epist.  1.  i.  Ep.  1.)  in  the 
most  holy  places,  in  porticibus  Basilicarum,  or  in 
r  the  Temples,  pane  cedem  Castoris ;  we  also  observe 
the  Roman  toleration,  which  permitted  no  encroach- 
ments in  the  temples  and  religions  of  other  nations, 
since  a  private  Jew,  unmolested,  maintained  the  ho- 
liness of  his  temple,  from  which,  in  Rome,  no  laws 
could  have  screened  him. 

The  parable  in  Matt,  xviii.  23.  represents  a  king, 
i.  e.  a  tetrarch,  who,  as  far  as  himself  and  his  own 
affairs  were  concerned,  was  not  under  the  Roman 
law :  he  consequently  proceeds  according  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  law ;  but  the  sequel  which  relates  to 
a  common  man  contains  an  appeal  to  the  Roman 
laws  against  the  obteratos,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  debtor  who  does  not  pay,  is  called  upon  by  his 
creditor,  addicebatur,  who  instantly  arrests  him  in 
nervum  ducebat,  and  detains  him  in  his  house  as  a 
prisoner,  as  one  delivered  up  to  his  will.  The  harsh- 
ness  of  this  law  was  indeed  mitigated  per  legem 
Poeteliam,  yet  afterwards,  and  at  this  time,  it  had 
returned  to  its  former  severity,  as  it  here  appears  in 
the  moral  parable c. 

This    admixture    of   manners  and    constitutions 

'  Symbol,  litt.  Bremens.  T.  1.  N.  Funccii  dissert,  de  hominib.  in 
foro  Rom.  nequam. 

Cf.  Drackenborch's  note  to  Livy,  1.  viii.  c.  38.  Gellii  Noch. 
Att.  1.  xx.  c  4.  p.  282.    Aldi  Manut.  Tacit.  Annates  iii.  c.  60. 
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forcibly  proceeded  through  numberless  circum- 
stances of  life.  Take  for  example  the  circulation 
of  coin :  at  one  time  it  is  Greek  coin,  at  another 
Roman,  at  another  ancient  Jewish.  But  how  care- 
fidly  was  even  this  managed  according  to  history, 
and  the  arrangement  of  things  f  The  ancient  im- 
posts which  were  introduced  before  the  Roman 
dominion,  were  valued  according  to  the  Greek  coin- 
*ge :  e.  g.  the  taxes  of  the  temple,  the  SiSpax/40^  Matt, 
xvii.  24.  Joseph,  B.  J.  L.  vii.  c.  6.  n.  6.  The  offer- 
ings were  paid  in  these ;  Mark  xii.  42.  Luke  xxi.  2. 
A  payment  which  proceeded  from  the  temple-trea- 
mry,  was  made  according  to  the  ancient  national 
payment  by  weight,  Matt  xxvi.  15.  But  in  common 
business,  trade,  wages,  sale,  &c.  the  assis  and  de- 
narius and  Roman  coin  were  usual;  Matt.  x.  29., 
Luke  xiL  6.,  Matt.  xx.  2«,  Mark  xiv.  5.,  John  xii.  5. 
Ti  7.  The  more  modern  state-taxes  are  likewise 
paid  in  the  coin  of  the  nation  which  exercises  at  the 
lime  the  greatest  authority :  Matt  xxii.  19,  Mark 
afi.  15.,  Luke  xx.  24. 

Writers,  who  in  each  little  circumstance,  which 
otherwise  would  pass  by  unnoticed,  so  accurately 
Ascribe  the  period  of  time,  must  certainly  have  had 
*  Personal  knowledge  of  it 


SECTION  IV. 

Ws  might  enter  on  this  inquiry,  likewise,  merely 

geographical  views.    The  geographical   and 

c*J**D5Wgraphical  atate  of  a  country  changes  from  time 

^    to  time,  through  industry,  diligence  in  the  arts,  cul- 

fifaatfon   of  the  land,  natural  phenomena,  politics, 

Mad  Arms  ;   jt  is  in  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation, 

wt£^m    not  ^nejdy  in  greater  spaces  of  time  or 
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epochs,  but  even  in  shorter  periods,  produces  novel 
appearances  and  transformations.  Writers,  desirous 
of  employing  themselves  on  an  historical  occurrence, 
which  time  places  at  a  certain  distance  from  them, 
are  therefore  exposed  to  considerable  error ;  and  we 
may  easily  judge  from  their  writings  how  near  they 
lived  to  the  period  of  which  they  describe  the  events, 
or  how  long  from  it.  It  was  particularly  difficult  to 
the  ancients  to  avoid  blunders  in  this  point,  since 
very  few  native  geographical  aids  were  at  their  com- 
mand. The  history  of  literature  affords  several  ex- 
amples of  deceivers,  who  were  detected  in  this  man- 
ner. We  would  not,  however,  bring  them  further 
into  notice,  had  not  great  and  enlightened  writers 
used  them  as  authorities  and  sometimes  permitted 
themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the  same  errors. 

Glareau,  formerly  an  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Freyburg,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  from  the  geographical  mistakes  of  which  this 
historian  was  guilty.  The  ancients  also  found  fault 
with  a  striking  h  blunder  of  this  sort,  in  Virgil.  It 
even  sometimes  happened  to  Titus  Livius  that  from 
forgetfulness,  he  adapted  a  more  modern  geography 
to  ancient  events ;  thus,  he  speaks  of  Sinuessa, 
Praeneste,  Arpi,  where  he  should  have  mentioned 
Synope,  Argos-Hippium,  and  Stephane. 

But  the  remark  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  concerning  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneeus 
on  this  subject,  must  have  been  formerly  especially 
agreeable  to  the  Christians.  Philostratus,  the  phi- 
losopher, is  its  author,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  compiled  this  biography  from  the  commen- 
taries and  writings  of  Damis,  who  was  not  only  a 
contemporary,  but  the  friend  and  companion  of  Apol- 

b  Aul.  Geliius,  Noct.  Att.  1.  x.  c  16. 
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lonius  in  all  his  travels.  Among  other  things,  the  hero 
of  the  book  makes  his  appearance  in  Babylon,  on 
which  occasion,  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  this 
celebrated  city  is  given  to  us  ;  but  with  reference  to 
time,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it,  since  Ba- 
bylon lay  solitary  and  nearly  deserted,  as  Seleucia 
had  for  a  long  time  absorbed  its  splendour  '.  He 
confounds  the  people  of  Sparta  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  formerly,  when  together  they  formed  one 
state.  He  represents  Sparta  as  a  free  state,  when 
it  was  under  the  Roman  Dominion,  and  those  only 
who  were  called  Eleuthero-Lacones,  remained  sepa- 
rated from  Sparta,  free  men  k  through  the  beneficence 
of  Augustus.  Can  such  accounts,  then,  be  those  of 
an  eye-witness  and  contemporary  ?  Is  it  not  here 
evident  that  these  Commentaries  of  Damis  are  forge- 
ries, and  that  the  author  of  this  biography  by  no 
means  compiled  it  from  those  contemporary  sources, 
which  he  boasts  ? 

'  If  then  persons,  who  possessed  not  this  extended  lite- 
rature, prefix  the  names  of  older  writers  to  their  works, 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  them  a  value  from  their 
antiquity,  of  what  possible  benefit  can  they  be  ?  We 
need  only  notice  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  which 
is  circulated  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  the  Jew. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  and  Coinmodus ;  yet 
mention  is  made  of  Constantinople,  of  Scotland,  and 
Saxony1,  in  the  book. 

If  the  difficulties  were,  in  general,  so  great  for  a 
writer,  who  selected  ancient  events  for  his  purpose, 
and  would  state  them  on  the  authority  of  the  con- 
temporary geographical  condition  of  the  country, 
they  were  by  far  greater  for  a  writer,  who  had  to 

1  Vita  Apollon.  Tyan.  per  Philostratum,  Lemn.  Sen.  1.  1.  c.  16. 
*  lioco  citato,  I.  iv.  c.  2. 
Hegesipp.  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.  c.  5.,  and  1.  v.  c.  15. 
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treat  of  occurrences  in  the  Jewish  state,  which  came 
to  pass  immediately,  before  his  exposition  of  them, 
since  he  was  not  born  until  they  had  taken  place. 
The  numerous  changes  which  preceded  this  period, 
the  awful  event  itself,  which  made  the  principal  city 
and  its  environs  so  difficult  of  recognition,  that,  as 
an  eye-witness  expresses  himself  ■",  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  men  had  ever  inhabited  them ;  the 
consequent  vicissitudes,  which  gave  a  new  appear- 
ance to  the  whole  land,  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible, that  a  person  living  in  a  subsequent  age  should 
be  able  to  develope  them.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  that 
under  Hadrian  fifty  places  of  magnitude,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  villages  and  hamlets  were 
totally  destroyed",  we  may  judge  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  writer,  who  would  describe  the  land  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Tiberius. 

The  laborious  compilations  and  united  works  of 
the  learned  on  the  geography  and  topography  of 
Palestine  in  their  different  epochs  have  placed  us  in 
a  situation  to  judge  how  far  the  historical  books  of 
the  New  Testament  afford  such  contemporary  views 
of  the  country,  and  unite  each  chorographical  cir- 
cumstance with  the  events,  which  were  peculiar  to 
the  period  to  which  the  facts  belong.    Although 
these  compilations  and  works  have  many  chasms, 
and  they  must  necessarily  have  them,  yet,  they  are 
in  such  a  condition,  that  we  can,  with  certainty,  de- 
tect and  notice  their  errors,  and  refer  such  writings 
to  their  proper  age,  as  would  unjustly  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  higher  antiquity. 

But,  all  these  learned  inquiries  and  collations  may 

n  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c  1. 

■  Dio  Xiphilin.  in  vitA  Hadriani.  p.  266.  Hen.  Steph.  8vo.  ed. 
Wechel.  p.  974. 

VOL.  I.  C  r 
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Be  considered  as  an  inductive  authority,  according 
to  which  a  full  insight  into  the  geographical  state  of 
the  time  in  which  the  events  bccurred,  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  now  bring  certain  instances  to  the  test,  among 
#hich  there  are  some,  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
Wfe  may  now  and  then  make  some  brief  additions. 

*  Our  historians,  without  expressly  mentioning  to- 
pographical and  geographical  circumstances,  often 
Speak  in  such  a  way,  that  they  involve  themselves  in 
ittfe  events,  and  must  be  so  apprehended  by  the 
tfeadeh  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
£hice  and  its  situation,  the  more  self-evident  is  it, 
that  the  description  of  it  has  been  very  accurately 
tftated  according  to  the  locality. 

*  Jesus  is  brought  before  Pilate  to  be  judged,  but 
the  Jews  wished  it  not  to  be  Within  the  Praetorium, 
flest  they  should  be  defiled)  on  account  of  the  feast. 
Consequently,  he  allows  Jesus  to  be  brought  out> 
fhat  he  may  receive  his  Sentence ;  but  Pilate  sat 
4ft  the  LiTHosTROTON,  as  a  tribunal,  John  xix.  3. 
Vhe  transaction  is  so  represented,  as  if  this  place 
ftis  before  the  hoube  of  the  Praetor,  or  at  least,  at 
ti&  Verjr  great  distance  froth  it  And  such  a  place, 
4Htich  his  been  overlooked,  i*  tfeally  found  in  the 
cftrtwotks  of  the  Temple ;  it  is  Mentioned  as  the 
ftfiuitioft  of  an  attack  which  the  Romans  made  on 
f&fe  Templfe,  on  the  side  of  the  Tureis  Aktokia  •. 
fttire  fr  the  LnfiotTftbTO* :  it  therefore  merely  hence 
spears,  that  the  hotlse  6f  the  Prtrtor  was  near 
to  it.    But  he  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Herod     as 

•  Joseph.  BdL  Jud.  Lvi.e.6  and  7.  p.  868  and  869.  Ed.  Basil, 
«at  mra  \ido0rpmroy  racx**"*  c  r.  X.  Harae.  1.  n.  8. 

9  Philo  de  legat.  ad.  Caimn,  aajs,  Pdatehad  a  golden  ahidd  (of 
imA  Joaepkrat  alao,  Afchsaol  L  tfQ.  e.  '4.  gifts  an  account)  hung 
lrr^tH^fcv/3oriX^»aiidobaerwaEkawi»e, 
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appears  from  some  accidental  words  of  Philo. 
This  was  certainly  in  this  division  and  neighbour- 
hood, north-west  of  the  Turris  Antonia  and  the 
Temple,  so  that  the  proximity  of  the  Lithostroton 
to  the  palace,  as  the  narrative  of  St.  John  asserts,  is 
perfectly  true. 

Peter  and  John  go  to  the  Temple  :  as  they  arrived 
at "  the  Beautiful  Gate/'  a  man  requested  alms 
of  them,  who  was  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was 
usually  brought  therein  to  beg.  They  made  him 
sound :  he  goes  into  the  Temple :  the  people  throng 
around  him,  astonished  at  his  recovery.  The  apos- 
tles follow  him:  he  perceives  them  in  Solomon's 
porch,  steps  forward  from  the  multitude,  and  em- 
braces them,  as  his  preservers,  Acts  iii.  A  gate  of 
this  description,  which  exceeded  all  the  rest  in 
beauty,  led  from  the  east,  into  the  Temple  ,  but  the 
eroa  SoXopwvroc  was  situated  in  the  eastern  direction 
also r,  so  that  the  transaction,  as  one  part  of  it  fol- 
lows another,  is  not  even  disjointed  as  to  situation, 
or  distributed  into  passages  not  to  be  reconciled  to- 
gether, but  it  is  described  according  to  the  order  of 
the  building. 

Beth-phage,  a  place  of  no  consequence  in  itself, 
and  otherwise  forgotten  in  history,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels;  Matt.  xxi.  1,  Mark  xi.  1, 
Luke  xix.  29.  According  to  them  it  was  without 
the  city,  and  not  far  from  Jerusalem.  It  so  occurs, 
that  the  Talmudical  books  have  noticed  it,  but  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  the  Gospels.  Accord- 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  Praetors ;  *<u  rort  fuy  ij  dv*Jcoic  kv  oWia  rmr 
'Exirporwy.  Cf.  Faber's  Archaeology  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  1 .  p.  333 
in  the  note. 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  v.  c.  14.  p.  841.     Basil  and  Haverc.  c.  5. 

'  Joseph.  Arch.  L  zx.  c.  S.  p.  €11.  and  Haverc.  *,  9.  n.  T. 

C  2 
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ing  to  them,  Beth-phage  lay  not  without  but  within 
the  city.  So  Lightfoot,  a  man  well  informed  in  this 
branch  of  literature  asserts  in  Chorogr.  Mattkceo 
proemissa,  c.  37.  where  he  without  hesitation  intro- 
duced Beth-phage  within  the  compass  of  the  city 
walls,  Reland,  who  was  best  qualified  to  have  given 
assistance  on  this  point,  merely  contented  himself 
with  censuring  him. 

•  In  Gemara  Babylonici  in  Mishnam  Sanhedrin 
c.  i.  §  3.,  the  question  is  started  respecting  the  red 
heifer,  in  a  case  where  the  dead  body  of  a  murdered 
person  was  found  uncovered  in  the  city :  W>ya  \X1U1 
yyb.  The  reply  is,  that  they  must  go  to  see  it.  But, 
should  it  be  found  in  Beth-phage,  ^9  JV3N  ]^d  and 
in  this  case,  should  the  inhabitants  resist  the  deci- 
sion, is  it  to  be  considered  as  proof  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Beth-phage  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  must 
also  go  there  to  see.  Two  cases  are  here  mani- 
festly opposed  to  each  other  : — that  in  the  city,  and 
that  at   Beth-phage.     Yet,   Lightfoot   ventures   to 

corrupt  it  by  a  gloss.     JiDTT  TO  D^  Dp&  ^HTJT3 

:  inai  bib  abttmb  \ny)  iyn.    The   passage  cannot 

mean,  without  violence,  "  Si  invenerit  Synedrium 
considens  in  Beth-phage,"  &c.  We  have  no  where 
an  account  of  a  Synedrium  in  Beth-phage.  jnsid  is 
used  in  reference  to  bbn  *ttD*  *3  in  Deut.  xxi.  1., 
when  such  a  carpus  delicti  should  be  found.  The 
glpss,  likewise,  accurately  considered,  will  not  suit 
Lightfoot's  purpose.  Indeed,  in  the  Talmudical 
dialect,  ff»  more  frequently  signifies  ivithin,  or  the 
interior ;  but  then  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sen- 
tence would  be  superfluous  :  for  if  it  be  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  of  course  it  must  be  understood 
that  it  was  also  considered  as  the  city  itself.  He 
would  have  therefore  better  translated  it:  Beth- 
phage  locus  est  in  conspectu  moenium  urbis,  quantum 
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ad  omnia  tamen  utebatur  jure  Hierosolymorum. 
The  second  passage  which  he  alleges  from  Gemar. 
Babyl.  Tract.  Pesachim,  corroborates  still  less  his 
assertion.  To  the  question,  what  is  without  the 
walls  ?  R.  Johannan  replies  okst  jra  rmrb  prr. 
Both  in  the  question  and  the  answer  est  must  be 
understood : — extra  moenia  est  Beth-phage.  This 
the  gloss  says,  in  another  way,  ubwmv  pm  DlpD  a 
place,  outside  of  which  is  Jerusalem.  In  the  Mishnah, 
Tract.  Menacoth,  c.  xi.  n.  1,  2,  R.  Jehudah  main* 
tains  on  the  question :  Whether  the  shew -bread  and 
the  two  breads  of  the  Pentecost,  which  were  baked  in 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  might  lawfully  be  kneaded 
without  pm,  their  precincts  ? — that  all  must  be  com- 
pleted in  the  Temple.  Against  which  R.  Simeon 
adduces  a  tradition,  that  they  may  be  as  well  kneaded 
in  Beth-phage  as  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  The 
fanciful  illustration  of  this  passage  by  Maimonides, 
although  disregarded,  says,  they  may  be  as  well 
kneaded  not  only  in  the  courts  of  theTemple,  but,  also, 
in  Jerusalem,  and  even  in  the  immediately  contiguous 
places,  which  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  Jerusalem. 
The  book  *H9D  the  oldest  commentary  on  the  fourth 
book  of  Moses  on  ch.  xxix.  35.  concludes  from  the 
word  /nxP,  that  no  one  may  go  out  of  Jerusalem,  on 
the  great  day  of  the  feast :  cf.  Mishn.  Tr.  Megill.  c. 
I.  n.  11.  Yet,  it  makes  this  exception,  that,  whoever 
has  come  from  Beth-phage  may  go  to  his  own  house, 
and  take  his  night's  rest  at  Beth-phage.  aiTDTr  TOO? 

obzw  *jk  yow  rbvrrb  wrrciD  mp  wurw  'nn  /urate 

sWnm  T^  Dterra  All  of  which  passages  separate 
Beth-phage  from  Jerusalem,  but  shew  it  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  yet  without 
the  walls,  and  in  the  view  of  them.  From  the  ex- 
pression whether,  when  Beth-phage  was  in  a  state 
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of  tumult,  it  might  be  styled  an  insurrection  ?  we 
may  conclude  how  important  this  place  was,  as  to 
thfe  greatness  and  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Curiosity  impels  a  tax-gatherer  at  Jericho  to 
attend  a  tree,  that  he  may  see  Jesus ;  and  at  Caper- 
&*um  our  Lord  calls  a  gatherer  of  the  port-customs 
Item  the  place  of  receiving  them,  to  follow  him. 
Btftb  are  very  correct. 

In  the  vast  valley,  which  the  mountainous  country 
round  Jericho  forms,  grew  the  balsam,  which  was 
life  chief  produce  of  Judea  and  was  its  most  excel- 
ftttt  and  most  abundant  branch  of  trade0.  From 
fchtace  it  waft  sent  to  different  parts,  and  the  royal 
dttttB  Oil  the  duties  placed  upon  it  must  have  been 
Wetived  here.  Therefore,  the  tax-gatherer  is,  cho- 
Wgtaphically,  in  his  proper  place. 

The  Phoenician*  end  in  particular  the  Arabs  sent 
&6fr  loads  of  merchandise  by  means  of  the  Jordan 
Iota  the  southern  regions  \  Their  entrance-station 
«**,  therefore,  necessarily,  to  the  north  of  Gennesa- 
Ittth,  and  at  Capernaum,  and  the  impost-collector 
fer  transit  and  importation  could  not  be  wanting  in 
tfcto  place. 

Oar  Lord  was  at  Capernaum : — he  goes  the  next 
Ay  to  Nain t  Luke  vii.  1— II.  Fame  precedes  him 
bx  a  straight  direction  to  Jttdefrr— he  arrives  in 
tihb  neighbourhood  of  the  Baptist,  9,  17,  18.,  and 
gifts  stiH  more  to  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Itfly  city*  whetfe  the  Magdalene  dwells.  Luke,  as  we 
fttfetfre,  ifc  describing  a  joinueyof  Jesus  from  Galilee 
lb  Jerusalem.    Now  Josephtts  says,  that  when  the 

*  faith.  Epitome  Tragi  1.  xx*V.  c  £.  ope*  gencU  ex  vectigalibia 
.flpebahfawni  credere. 

•  Slnba*  1.  XT],  p.  519.  C&saub.  1587*  rov  Awov,  teat  tov  'Iop2o- 
rifr  dwawXtovat  foprtatc  *Apdfitoi  /ictXiora,  jc.  r.  X. 
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Galibeans,  at  the  periods  of  the  feasts,  go  to  the  holy 
city  through  Samaria,  they  come  through  a  place 
called  Nais,  which  lies  in  their  way.    'Edo?  i)v  roic 

TaXcXaioig  ty  raiq  coprai?  u$  rr\v  upav  iroXiv  TrapayivofUvogQ 
oScvccy  &a  nyc  2a/«ipiwv  \vpaQ,  jcai  icad  oSov  avroig  kwjjuic 

tw  NAIS  Aryo/ifvw  Ant.  L  xx.  c.  p.  Jesus,  there- 
fore, in  his  tract  follows  die  course  of  road,  which 
leads  him  through  this  small  town,  where  we  meet 
him  in  a  successful  operation  of  miracles.  Luke 
vii.  IX— 17. 

But  Hudson  and  Havercamp  deprive  us  of  th$ 
passage  in  Josephus,  and  alter  the  name  of  the 
place,  although  it  he  not  so  written  in  all  MSS. : 
they  read  jcuputc  Tivmac  Xtyofuvw.  Yet,  why  do  they 
jtfter  the  text?  The  greatest  number  of  MSS. 
and  books  have  New;  according  to  Ruffinus,  the 

Other     readings    Ore    Novate,    Ttvaic,     Foveas,    TivatQ. 

Consequently,  Navaic  ip  a  mere  error,  occasioned  by 
the  repetition  of  the  two  first  letters,  and  easily  is 
resolved  into  NaSc.  IJyeu  IWic  and  Tivaiag  origi- 
nated from  Noac.  V  half  of  the  letter  T,  as  often  jp 
the  case,  were  obliterated  in  the  article  Ti?c  Naic,  we 
should  then  have  xtyoic  I*c  Naic  Xcyo/uvqc,  and  thip 
yiic  would  explain  the  conjectures  of  the  Librarii. 

The  second  passage,  in  Josephus,  where  he  agaip 
relates  the  same  fects,  is  still  more  corrupt  in  its 
readings.  Bell.  Jud.  I*.  ii.  c.  12.  n.  3.  T^av,  Q/3w, 
3av9  fiow.  We  may  easily  shew  how  IVav  arose 
from  the  preceding  JTivo«av,  and  it  is  as  plain,  how 
Ncu?  degenerated  in  the  cursive  writing  into  j3av.  I*t 
is  well  known,  that  in  the  MSS,  of  the  10th  to  the 
13th  century,  the  0  very  nearly  resembled  the  v,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  a  from  the  ac 
The  third  passage,  which  notices  this  place,  Bell. 
Jud.  L.  iii.  c.  3.  n.  4.,  gives  us  the  readings,  Ttvaiag, 
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IWmc*  TiiviaCf  Genanm,  again,  the  old  IVraiac — FV 
nac — rif-vaywc  modelled  OH  n?c  #aioc« 

Bat,  to  make  this  still  clearer,  we  must  remark, 
that  this  disputed  place  was  situated  on  the  plain, 
fuja  T&wp,  on  which  the  Samaritan  territory  bordered, 
Ant  xz.  6,,  or  on  the  plain,  where  the  Samaritan  land 
commenced,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  S.  iii.  3.  4.  Reland 
rery  clearly  distinguishes  two  commons  or  plains  of 
this  description,  Palasstin.  1.  i.  c.  55.  fuya  ircScov  Acye- 
an**,  which  stretched  southwards  towards  Samaria, 
and  fitya  wfStov  irpoc  IlroXf/iaiSa,  which  extended  north- 
westwards towards  Ptolemais ;  both  met  together  at 
the  foot  of  Tabor.  But,  here,  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Tabor,  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  consequently,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Samaritan  plain,  lay  Nain.    Eu- 

8eb*  de  IOC.  Hebr.  Naic  icayin*  .  •  •  Jcai  wv  sort  /ttera  voroy 

©o/3wp.  Concerning  its  distance  the  note  of  Vallarsi 
ad  h.  1.  opp.  Hieronym.  T.  iii  p.  285,  and  Relandi 
Mbest  1.  iii.  y.  (Nain)  may  be  consulted.  Luke  calls 
the  place  s-oAic,  Josephus  only  coym.  Yet,  this  makes 
no  difference ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  Josephus  to 
mention  smaller  places,  only  under  the  name  of  kw/ui?, 
even  if  they  have  walls  and  gates  and  fortifications. 
Antiq.  xvii.  c.  2.  n.  2.  c.  10.  n.  9.  xx.  c.  6.  n.  2.  Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  c.  2.  n.  3.  c  8.  n.  4. 5. 

The  city  of  Gasa  is  named  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  viiL  26. ;  with  the  remark  that "  it  is  now 
desert, "—avTi?  *mv  ipnpoc  •  This  had  often  been  its 
Ate ;  but  it  was  continually  rebuilt,  and  indeed  not 
long  before  the  events  here  related,  viz.  in  the  days 
of  Herod  the  Great.  To  remove  this  difficulty  more 
than  ordinary  learning  has  continually  been  employed, 

■  Hug  has  made  an  error  in  his  quotation,  which  has  been  cor- 
rected in  the  translation:  his  words  are,  *  sie  sey  nunmehr  verwiistet 
-■ftftnj  lorm  ^nifioc"     Translator. 
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(Wesseling.  not  ad  Diod.  L.  xix.  c.  80.  p.  381.  T.  L  et 
ad.  Itinerar.  Antonini  p.  151.  Relandi  Palaestin.  p.  786.) 
yet,  two  words  in  Josephus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  learned  men  by  whom  we  are  informed,  how 
well  St.  Luke  knew  an  event,  about  which  all  history 
besides  was  silent.  A  short  time  before  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  revolution  acquired  a  dif- 
ferent character  in  consequence  of  an  injustice 
which  happened  to  the  Jews  in  Csesarea,  in  revenge 
for  which  they  burnt  or  totally  laid  waste  a  number 
of  villages  and  cities  in  Syria  and  the  neighbourhood, 
amongst  which  was  Gaza,  which  they  destroyed, 
(Bell.  Jud.  L.  ii.  c.  33.  p.  751.  Basil,  c.  18.  n.  1. 

Haverc.)  aXX  em  ravraiQ  m/piroA?fS«<xatc,   'Av3i?$ova  Kat 

Falav  KartoKawTov.  It  was  therefore  actually  then  in 
this  state  when  Luke  wrote. 

At  Philippi  there  was  a  dealer  in  purple  from 
Thyatira,  (Acts  xvi.  14.)  and  indeed  an  inscription 
has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  which 
corroborates  the  fact  that  this  city  once  had  a  trade 
of  this  sort,  which  maintained  an  incorporated  so* 
ciety  of  its  own  \ 

AFA0H  TYXH 
ANT.  KA.  AA^HNON  APirNilTON 

kpatizton  EnrrponoN  toy  zeb. 


-    -    -    TON  KAI  ZEMNOTATON  IEPEA  TOY  I1PO 
nOAEOZ  GEOY  TYPIMNOY 

Ol  BA+EIZ. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  make  mention  of  the 
proconsul  of  Cyprus,  yet  here  he  should  be  a 
praetor.    According  to  the  division  of  the  Roman 

*  George  Wheeler's  Journey  into  Greece,  b.  iii.  p.  23S ;  in  the 
French  translation,  V.  i.  p.  216.  Spon  has  more  correctly  given 
this  inscription,  in  his  Miscellanea  Erudit.  Antiquitatis,  p.  113. 
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dominions,  as  Augustus  planned  it,  Cyprus  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  could  never 
have  been  under  pro-consular  government.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty have  in  general  failed.  Coins  alone  are  able 
now  to  certify  us  how  correctly  Luke  was  acquainted 
with  these  times.  Some  coins  with  the  image  and 
tides  of  Claudius  Caesar  shew  us,  on  the  reverse 
aide,  that  this  change  really  took  place ;  they 
make  us  acquainted  with  a  proconsul  of  Cyprus, 
who  was  the  predecessor  or  successor  of  Sergius 
Paulusy.  KYIIPIflN,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
reverse,  and  the  inscription  in  the  circle  is  ex- 
tended round  the  name  of  the  island  or  its  inhabi- 
tants: 

Em   KOMINIOY  flPOKAOY  ANGYriATOY. 

Paul  comes  in  an  Alexandrian  vessel  to  Puteoli, 
(Acts  xxviii.  11.  13,  14.)  where  he  landed,  and  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  rest  of  his  journey  to  Rome 
by  land.  The  Alexandrian  merchant  vessels  pre- 
ferred Puteoli  (Pozzuoli)  to  all  the  harbours  in  Italy, 
and  here  they  deposited  their  rich  freights  \  They 
conducted  the  crew  adorned  with  wreaths  and  festive 
garments,  in  the  form  of  a  fleet,  one  after  another, 
into  the  harbour,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  friendship  \    Such  was 

7  Patin.  Imp.  Rom.  nuraism.  in  Claud,  p.  101.  who  however 
does  not  give  a  happy  illustration.  Thesaurus  Morellianus  sive 
4*ftBil.  Rom.  iniunisin.  ed.  iHavercamp  in  famil.  jComin.  p.  106.  I 
have  aince  perceived  that  this  explanation  does  not  merely  rest  on 
coins.  Dio  Cass.  L.  LIV.,  in  Augusto,  p.  523.  ed  Wcchel :  tote 
•"  ohy  jcai  rtiv  Kwrpov  xai  rnv  TaXariay  rriv  "Naplfovriaiav  aVe^aurc 
ry  ^7f**>,  «C  infJe*  Tiav  fncXtitv  ahrov  deofievag,  Kat  ovtwq  'ANQY- 
^ATOI  jcac  Iq  iictiva  ra  eSvri  TepmaSai  tpZavro. 

*  «ti»bo.  L.  xvii.  p.  793.  2d.  Casaub. 

*  Seneca.  Ep.  L.  xxvii.  Sucton.  in  August,  c.  98. 
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the  case  with  the  sale  of  Alexandrian  commodities 
throughout  Italy5.  According  to  the  course  thou 
pursued  by  this  vessel,  Paul  went  direct  into  this  har- 
bour and  no  further,  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
on  the  land. 

His  friends  awaited  his  arrival  at  Forum  Appii  r 
and  others  at  Tres  Tabernje  (Acts  xxviii.  15.)  For 
he  came  by  the  canal,  which  Caesar  had  made 
through  the  Pontine  marshes,  by  which  the  journey 
was  performed  with  less  trouble  than  on  the  rough 
road  at  its  side ;  consequently  he  disembarked  at 
the  Forum  Appii,  at  the  place  for  lading  and  urn- 
kding c.  A  party  of  his  friends  was  therefore  cte* 
sirous  of  receiving  him  at  his  landing.  Ten  Roman 
miles,  or  two  German  miles  farther,  towards  Rome 
was  the  station  called  Tres  Tabernje,  probably  where 
the  road  from  VeUetri  joins  the  Pontine  marshes4. 
The  bustle  here  was  less  noisy,  and  there  were  not 
so  many  inconveniences  as  at  Forum  Appii  • ;  on 
which  account  the  place  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  entertainment  for  the  higher  ranks f.  This  party 
of  Paul's  friends  were  also  received  into  the  most 
commodious  place ;  and  the  whole  is  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  places  and  their  then  local  conditions. 

The  manifold  changes  m  the  names  of  places* 
which  in  a  short  time  follow  one  another,  often  ex- 
pose our  writers  to  die  danger  of  making  a  mistake, 

b  Strata*  be.  citato. 

*  Acron  ad  Horat.  Serro.  L.  i.  Sat.  v.  14.  quia  ab  Appii  fore  per 
pakdes  navjgatur,  quas  paludes  Caesar  derivavit.  Porphyrion  ad- 
vers.  4.  pervenisse  ad  Forum  Appii  indicat,  ubi  turba  esset  nautarum, 
item  caupomim  ibi  morantium.  Acron  ad  vers.  11.  per  paludes  navi- 
gtfnmt,  qaft  via  interjaeens  durior. 

6  Itinerar.  Antonini  edit.  Wesseling.  p.  107. 

'  Horat.  Serin.  L.  i.  Sat.  v.  8,  4.  11, 12. 

'  Cicero  ad  Attic.  L.  ii.  Ep.  11  and  13. 
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Augustus  was  even  anxious  that  the  world  might 
forget  that  she  was  his  daughter '.  Tiberius,  whose 
wife  she  had  been,  consigned  the  unfortunate 
Princess  after  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  most 
abject  poverty,  under  which  she  sank  without  assis- 
tance k.  Thus  adulation  must  under  two  reigns  have 
suppressed  a  name,  from  which  otherwise  it  might 
have  wished  to  derive  benefit  to  itself.  At  a  later 
period  this  name  again  came  into  circulation,  and 
appears  in  Pliny  in  his  Catalogue  of  Jewish  Cities. 
By  such  incidents,  which  are  so  easily  overlooked, 
and  the  knowledge  of  which  is  afterwards  lost,  do 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  an  age  disclose 
their  authenticity '. 

But  it  is  strange,  some  one  will  say,  that  John 
reckons  this  Bethsaida  or  Julias,  where  he  was  born, 
in  Galilee  (xii.  21.)  Should  he  not  know  to  what 
province  his  birth-place  belongs  m  ?  Philip  only  go- 
verned the  eastern  districts  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias ; 
but  Galilee  was  the  portion  of  his  brother  Antipas. 
Bethsaida  or  Julias  could  therefore  not  have  been 
built  by  Philip,  as  the  case  is,  or  it  did  not  belong 
to  Galilee,  as  John  alleges.  In  fact  such  an  error 
were  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  Gospel  was  not 

1  Abstinuitque  a  congress)}  hominum  diu  prae  pudore,  etiara  de 
neganda  deliberavit.  Certe,  cum,  sub  idem  tempus  una  ex  consciis, 
liber ta,  Pbcebe  nomine,  suspendio  vitara  finWisset,  maluisse  se,  ait, 
Phcebes  patrem  fuisse.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  c.  65. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  L.  i.  n.  55.  Imperium  adeptus  (Tiberius)  ex- 
torrem,  infaroem,  et  omnia  spei  egenam,  inopia  et  long&  tabe 
peremit,  obscuram  fore  necem  longitudine  exilii  ratus. 

1  Pellerin,  recueil  des  medailles,  Tom.  i.  and  ii.  produces  some 
coins  of  Julia,  and  one  also  of  Julias  of  this  age.  So  it  was  believed, 
until  Eckbel  detected  tbe  mistake  in  Doctrina  Numm.  Vet.  Part  I* 

Vol.  iii.  p.  497,  498. 
m  Bran's  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography,  2d  Vol.  1st  Part,  c.  ▼!. 

p.  58.  ; 
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written  by  John.  Julias,  however,  was  situated  in 
Gaulonitis,  which  district  was  for  very  political 
reasons  divided  from  Galilee ;  but  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  time  asserted  its  own  opinion,  and 
reckoned  the  Gaulonitish  province  in  Galilee.  When 
therefore,  John  does  the  same,  he  proves,  that  the 
unexpected  peculiar  ity  of  these  days  was  not  unknown 
to  him ;  for,  he  expresses  himself  after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  the  period.  Thus  Josephus  informs  us  of 
Judas  the  Gaulonite  from  Gamala n,  and  also  calls 
Urn  in  the  following  chapters,  the  Galilaean,  and 
then  in  another  work  he  applies  the  same  expression 
to  him  *,  from  whence  we  may  be  convinced  that  the 
custom  of  these  days  paid  respect  to  a  more  ancient 
division  of  the  country,  and  bade  defiance,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  the  then  existing  political  geography. 

Is  it  possible  that  historians  who,  as  it  is  evident 
from  these  few  examples,  discover  throughout  so 
Bice  a  knowledge  of  the  geographical  arrangements 
in  aU  their  minutiae,  should  have  written  at  a  time 
when  the  theatre  of  events  was  unknown  to  them, 
when  not  only  their  native  country  was  destroyed, 
but  their  nation  scattered,  and  the  national  existence 
of  the  Jews  extinguished  and  extirpated  ? 

SECTION  V. 

The  didactical  writings  also  have  internal  marks, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  impression  of  a  particular 
age,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  materials  as  to  the 
form. 

0  Atchaol.  xviii.  1.  'lovdac  Tavkovintc  drrfp  cr  voXeuc  ovopa 
IlafaAa. 

°  xviii.  2.  *0  TaXiXaioc  'Iovdac,  p.  549.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12.  p. 
727.  tic  arty  TaXtXaioc  lov2a  6vopa.  Ed.  Hmvercamp  xviii.  c.  1 . 
q»  6.  et  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  c.  8. 

1 
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As  to  the  materials,  they  may  be  distinguished 
in  regard  to  the  object,  about  which  men's  nu- 
merous inclinations  and  modes  of  thinking  vary  ;  or 
they  have  temporary  and  local  references  to  persons* 
manners,  errors,  and  follies,  which  vary  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries. 

As  to  the  form : — in  the  arrangement  and  mode  of 
treating  things,  in  proofs  to  support  assertions  or  in 
style  and  diction. 

These  considerations  at  present  are  applicable  only 
to  writings  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  to  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  first  of  Peter 
and  John ;  of  the  others  we  shall  elsewhere  speak, 
and  of  each  in  particular. 

As  far  as  it  relates  to  the  materials,  these  writings 
are  hot  general  treatises  without  d  country  and  dis- 
tinct object :  they  were  called  forth  by  occasions  and 
circumstances  compulsory  on  the  writers,  and  were 
therefore  adapted  to  particular  situations  and  read- 
ers, and  their  individual  necessities.  Since  these  are 
confirmed  in  other  documents,  since  the  picture  of 
the  times  which  the  authors  preserve  in  them,  as  thejy 
write  these  memoirs,  has  historical  truth,  we  easily 
perceive  that  writer*  such  as  these  did  not  labour  oh 
arbitrary  circuinstinces  or  those  invented  by  them- 
selves. The  moire  circumstantial  this  picture  was, 
and  the  more  accurately  it  was  present  to  their  mind, 
so  much  the  more  is  it  demonstrated  that  they  saw 
these  vfery  times. 

Morfeover,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  meet 
with  a  considerable  number  of  undesigned  data 
negligently  scattered  here  and  there,  which  now  afid 
then  relate  to  the  persons,  or  are  connected  with 
other  incidents  which  are  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  or  promise  even  further  instructions  for 
their  accidental  elucidation.  Where,  then,  we  obs**va 
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such  an  historical  and  obvious  directory  belonging 
to  them,  and  connect  these  memoirs  with  them,  we 
cannot  but  remark  between  them  a  harmony,  which 
is  particularly  requisite  to  the  Epistles  p;  which, 
according  to  their  own  pretensions,  claim  a  connec- 
tion with  these  events. 

If  we  afterwards  pay  attention  to  the  local  weak- 
nesses, imperfections,  and  errors  which  are  censured 
in  Paul's  Epistles,  to  the  correction  of  which  they 
were  designed,  viz.  in  Crete,  Corinth,  Ephesus ;  if 
we  pay  attention  to  these,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  where  some  such  traits  are  incidentally 
reprobated,  we  may  often  make  the  agreeable  dis- 
covery, that  our  Epistles  have  accurately  treated 
of  the  errors  of  the  age,  or  the  local  imperfections, 
noticed  in  each  Epistle,  and  have  sometimes  deli- 
neated them  strongly  in  satire  and  seriousness.  In 
some  Epistles,  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  substan- 
tiate this  observation  by  proofs,  to  which  we  here 
appeal. 

But  the  leading  subject  is  of  a  striking  and  peculiar 
character  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John. 
It  gives  to  us  a  new  system  of  morality, — it  dis- 
closes a  new  system  of  virtue,  by  no  means  of  the 
Jewish  school,  but  one  more  beneficial  to  man,  more 
general,  purer,  and  more  exalted.  It  is  not  even  the 
virtue  of  the  Greeks,  not  the  political  and  warlike 
virtue  of  the  Romans,  not  the  virtue  of  the  porch  or 
of  the  academy,  not  even  a  sophisticated  and  decla- 
matory wisdom  of  this  life.     It  is  the  virtue  of  Jesus 

»  This  argument  has  been  felicitously  managed  by  William  Paley 

in  Ida  Horn  Paulinas,  or  the  truth  of  the  Scripture-History  of 

St*  Paul  evinced,  by  a  comparison  of  his  Epistles  with  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles.  XLondo^f  1790.     We  may  even  invert  the  case  as  he 

hm  stated  it  ;n     j,^  ^^    There  is  a  German  translation  of  it,  with 

^•Jfc^eake.      Helmst.  1797. 
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Christ,  as  he  had  learnt  and  proposed  it,  on  the 
authority  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  writers  might, 
indeed,  be  supposed  to  be,  as  they  have  represented 
themselves, — his  hearers  and  disciples. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  moral  dis- 
courses of  Paul,  which  exhibit  his  ideas  of  God  and 
Jesus,  of  virtue,  religion,  and  Judaism,  and  others  of 
Peter,  which  exhibit  his  notions  on  this  point.  But 
we  find  them  throughout  so  constituted,  that  they,  as 
it  were,  form  a  whole  with  the  contents  of  these 
Epistles,  and  both  Epistles  and  narratives  together 
unite  in  one  theory,  the  separate  parts  of  which  are 
scattered  through  the  representations  of  both. 

That  which  occurs  to  John  for  the  most  part  in 
the  instructions  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  also 
survives  more  vigorously  in  his  remembrance  than 
in  that  of  the  other  historians, — that,  from  which 
he  has  framed  his  Gospel,  is  prominently  visible 
also  in  his  Epistles ;  especially  so,  as  here  he  was 
desirous  of  reducing  into  a  compendium  the  result 
of  his  historical  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
instruction.  Evidently  the  basis  of  both  treatises 
was  a  similar  chain  of  ideas,  a  similar  direction  of 
thoughts  and  character. 

But,  if  we  would  draw  our  conclusions  from  a 
collation  of  the  age,  which  certainly  is  a  natural  and 
just  argument,  if  we  would  pass  our  judgment  on 
the  date  of  literary  productions,  if  we  scrutinize  the 
written  documents  from  the  period  that  Christianity 
became  now  firmly  established  (for  these  are  simply 
the  Epistles  of  Poly  carp,  Clemens,  Ignatius  of  An- 
tioch,  and  Barnabas),  it  must  readily  appear  to  the 
experienced  critic,  that  these  treatises,  whatever  may 
be  otherwise  their  value,  are  very  from  attaining  the 
perfection  and  purity  of  moral  views,  and  the  intrinsic 
qualities  observable  in  any  one,  which  is  ascribed  to 
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Paul,  Peter,  and  John ;  that  these  are  much  nearer  to 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  have  therefore  a  far 
greater  claim  to  he  referred  to  his  times* 

Moreover,  if  we  bring  forwards  the  most  ancient 
religious  document  of  the  Jews  after  the  dissolution 
of  their  state,  i.  e<  the  Mishna,  which  was  compiled 
from  traditions  about  the  third  century,  it  will  he 
impossible  to  compute  the  vastness  of  the  difference 
83  to  details  of  things,  and  the  value  of  the  contents, 
between  it  and  these  treatises.  The  Jews  have  so 
far  descended  in  it,  that  we  must  go  back  with  these 
Epistles  to  a  better  age,  if  they  were,  indeed,  men  of 
Jewish  origin  who  composed  it 

Besides,  the  form,  the  difference  also  in  arranging 
the  materials  in  the  proofs,  and  in  the  tact  of  com- 
municating things,  as  well  as  in  the  diction,  charac- 
terizes the  times  and  their  productions. 

Every  where  here  is  Christian  virtue  and  religion, 
although  taught  by  Jews, — but  not  by  Jews  of  the 
Mishna,  not  in  a  casuistical  parade,  in  a  dry  Hebraeo- 
barbaric  dialect,  in  tasteless  and  ungraceful  imagery, 
but  in  the  Judseo-Greek  dialect  (of  that  age  of  the 
nation,  when  the  latter  venerable  laws  were  main- 
tained in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  country), 
with  an  agreeable  but  artless  eloquence,  with  an  un- 
sought elegance,  which  facts  and  nature,  not  the 
particular  school,  produced. 

It  evidently  is  allied  to  the  language  of  Philo,  and 
emulates  his  style,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
Alexandrine  wit,  art,  and  learning,  and  a  diction  now 
a  little  Hebraizing,  now  pure,  distinguishes  him 
from  these  Jews,  who,  being  educated  only  in  Pales- 
tine, could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  lectures  of  the 
rhetoricians  and  sophists,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  Gram- 
marians. As  to  the  rest,  abstracting  that  which  his 
residence  had  imparted  to  the  Alexandrine 
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Jew,  we  (night  copsidpjr  it,  fropi  t\\e  striking  analogy 
of  dialect  and  atyte*  as  connected  with  the  time  of 
thi§  scholar.  Let  us  in  idea  make  an  exchange  of 
th#  countries  and  perspnal  sitpatipns  of  both ;  then 
let  w  represent  tp  ourselves  how  eaph  might  haye 
writf^p! 

Fw  instance, — they  are  so  similar  to  eapb  other  ip 
modes  of  proof,  which  depart  from  the  general  ap4 
common  way  of  demonstration,  that  we  might  not 
qply  lie  tempted  to  refer  them  tp  one  and  the  sam$ 
time,  hut  to  one  and  the  same  school,  except  wherq 
the  Alexandria©  scholar  discovers  himself  by  the  in- 
discreet freedom  of  his  imagination,  and  the  eternal 
excursions  of  his  wit  Put  they  perfectly  agree  ip 
never  departing  from  the  authorities  of  older  exa- 
miperg  of  the  hwv,  as  was  afterwards  compion  aipong 
the  Jew**  fw4  in  every  where  citipg  natural  princi- 
pies,  and  pre-en)inently  the  holy  boQka  of  then? 
natipp,  But  brides  the  literal  meaning,  a  lp44$B 
gensg  was  aJw>  aitribpt&L  to  these  frppfc?  A  reprpr 
sentative  property  was  ascribed  to  persons  and 
things,  according  tp  which,  whilst  they  were  occu- 
pied with  the  purpose*  of  their  own  existence,  they 
yet  typically  expressed  something  else  as  emblems. 
Or  else  narratives  founded  on  facts  were  made  useful 
tp  morality,  by  mean?  of  allegorical  and  trvpalpgipql 
applications  pf  thepa* 

We  would,  therefore,  convince  ourselves  by  an 
example,  which  appears  peculiarly  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  similarity  prevailing  between  them  in 
the  particular  modes  of  proof.  Philo  asserts  science 
pn/i  knowledge  to  he  even  without  an  object,  except- 
ing merely  aa  tfrey  are  ovulated  tp  be  assfctanta  tq 
yjrtjje  a pd  seJf-gpyeriHpient,  tp  which  they  Jea4,  a&, 
tbeipr  higjissf  (Bind,  f«d  wfyich  he  W9**W  substantia^ 

»3 
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from  the  history  of  Sarai  and  Hagar q.  He  says, 
u  Sarai  means  my  government ;  but  it  is  virtue  alone 
which  raises  me  to  government  over  myself  and  to 
royalty  r."  Hagar  is  an  Egyptian  woman :  "  her  name 
means  a  native,  and,  as  an  Egyptian,  she  repre- 
sents learning ;  both,  therefore,  presuppose  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  literature  and  erudition. 
Bat  Sarah  is  the  wife,  and  Hagar  merely  the  hand- 
maid. Knowledge,  therefore,  is  only  a  bondmaid 
and  servant,  which  must  be  under  virtue,  as  its 
higher  object.'* 

Paul  is  desirous  of  convincing  the  Galatians  of  the 

•  

superiority  of  the  New  Testament  over  the  Old.  To 
this  end  he  makes  use  of  an  allegory,  as  he  calls  it : 
Abraham  had  both  by  Sarah  and  Hagar,  (the  free- 
born  and  the  bond-maid,)  a  son.  But  Hagar  pre- 
figures the  law  :  for  it  was  written  on  Mount  Sinai, 
in  the  land  of  the  Hagarenes ;  and  Sarah  prefigures 
the  New  Covenant,  the  Gospel,  for  a  son  was  given  to 
her  tK  rtig  cTrayycXtac    Now,  as  the  servant  is  under 

4  Philo  de  Congress,  queer,  erudit.  gratia*. 

*  Philo'8  words  are,  to  2apytac  dvo/ia,  [uraXqj>$gy  ioriv  dpxn  po* 
jpoyrjmc  &€  %  iv  c/ioi  kcu  (rvfpoavvrj  fa  $  <*'  fupovg  SucauHrvvt),  irai 
Iraariy  rutv  dXXutv  dpvnttv,  4v  ircpi  ifu  \iovov  elvat  avfupefiriKev,  dp\r\ 
Itrnv  ifiov  fiovov.  rEiri«rarci  yap  fxov  «rai  ^ytyLoyivtt  iruSapxeiv  iyvta- 
toroct  fiaffiXiQ  Ik  QvtreuiQ  wrapxovaa, — Tcvoq  pev  etrnv  'Atyvirria,  ica- 
Xarat  fa  f  Ayap*  rovrofa  tpfirjvtvStv  core  irapoucjjfftQ.  Ambrosius  de 
Abrah.  1.  ii.  c.  10,  gives  a  similar  derivation  of  the  name;  and  this 
passage  is  quoted  in  Clemens,  Strom.  I.  p.  333.  Many  derive  Ha- 
gar's  name  from  the  root  I'D ;  but  as  she  was  an  Egyptian,  tin's  is 
improbable.      Michaelis   conjectures  more  wisely  in  referring  its 

signification  to  the  force  of  ysr*f  cognomina  being  frequent  from  in- 
cidents in  the  individual's  history,  whence  the  interpretation  of  "ttil 
mjugitive  will  be  agreeable  to  fact.    The  name  of  one  of  the  cities 

of  the  Hagarenes  is  calledjs*  in  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi.    It  is  however 

Evident,  that  Philo  derived  the  name  from  "VD.  Whence  Hug  renders 
it  Emgcbornc,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.— Translatoe. 
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the  mistress,  so  is  the  law  under  the  Gospel,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  first,  who  are  slaves,  are  in  a  state 
of  servitude,  whilst  the  children  of  Sarah,  t.  e.  the 
children  of  the  promises,  or  of  the  Gospel,  as  sprung 
from  a  free  mother,  are  free  men. 

Paul  continues  his  allegory,  and  knew  even  how  to 
draw  from  thence  inferences  for  the  abolition  of  Ju- 
daism, so  managing  them  as  not  to  weaken  any  part  of 
his  stronger  assertions.  We,  also,  as  Isaac,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  promises  according  to  the  Spirit ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  descendants  of  the  law  are  only 
children  according  to  the  flesh.  But  what  is  written 
respecting  them  ?  Drive  forth  the  bond-maid,  with 
her  child :  he  shall  not  have  an  inheritance  with  the 
free-born.  But  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  the  free  and  the  mistress. 

Nearly  in  this  manner  does  Philo  treat  this  history 
in  another  place-.  Sarah,  the  mistress,  obtains  a 
son,  who  receives  his  name  from  laughter ',  expres- 
sive of  the  joy  which  accompanies  virtue.  But  Ha- 
gar,  i .  e.  learning,  bears  a  son,  who  is  a  sophist,  and 
wisdom  knows  not  virtue.  Now,  since  learning  will 
not  serve  virtue,  what  says  the  Scripture  ?  Drive  the 
bond-woman  forth  with  her  son.  Hence  the  sophis- 
tical subtilties,  which  only  generate  errors,  must  give 
place  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 

Numberless  other  similarities  in  particular  ideas, 
in  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  the  mode  of  proof, 
and  the  structure  of  it,  have  not  escaped  the  friends 
of  Biblical  literature,  and  have  been  before  remarked 
in  elucidation  of  the  striking  passages  in  these 
Epistles ;  and  many  will  yet  be  supplied  by  time  and 
the  observation  of  the  learned. 

~   *  Philo  de  Cherubim,  at  the  beginning. 

1   *  From  the  root  pTB,  to  laugb.^-T*AHSLATOB. 
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If  this  spirit  be  only  once  received  in  the  treat- 
merit,  development  and  representation  of  a  subject, 
if  in  the  following  times  of  Judaism  it  became  ex- 
tinct, and  no  further  trace  of  it  has  remained  in  the 
Talmudists,  the  critic  can,  as  far  as  he  forms  his 
judgment  of  them  from  their  style,  only  assign  to 
th&e  Epistles  an  Origin  in  that  age,  which  has  dis- 
rtofefcd  actual  proofs  of  a  similar  taste. 


SECTION  VI. 

Wis  have  many  remains  of  ancient  literature,  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  we  are  very  well  con- 
vinced, without  requiring  others  as  affording  internal 
proofs.  This  is  not  the  ease  with  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament :  there  is  not  even  a  single  work, 
out  of  all  the  scientific  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Roinans,  the  origin  and  age  of  which  might  be  esta- 
blished by  so  many  witnesses  and  writers,  who  lived 
feO  near  to  the  time  to  which  such  a  work  is  referred. 
If  our  Scriptures,  as  it  is  commonly  asserted,  were 
composed  not  long  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state,  or  soon  after  it  (the  first  part  under  Nero, 
the  last  under  Domitian),  there  would  be  witnesses 
down  to  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  removed  from  the 
close  of  this  period  at  most  but  two  centuries,  in 
Which  neither  assistance  nor  information  to  speak 
{Krtitively  concerning  them  could  be  wanting,  yet  we 
rarely  produce  these  testimonies  in  these  inquiries. 

For  the  Sake  of  ascertaining  how  early  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  were  in  circulation 
among  the  Christians,  the  works  of  the  oldest  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church  have  been  examined  with  inde- 
fatigable research,  and  the  passages  collected,  which 
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have  rtference  to  them.  An  Englishman u  has  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  in  this  laudable  em- 
ployment, who  was  soon  followed  by  others,  whd 
examined  his  collection  by  stronger  principles,  and 
estimated  it  with  critical  circumspection* 

This  happened  at  that  time,  and  the  results  thence 
arising  ih  favour  of  the  New  Testament  are  known* 
I  therefore  have  resolved  to  add  a  second  proof  to 
this,  which  will  in  a  great  degree  corroborate  it, 
and  sotaetimes  surpass  it.  The  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity produced  a  multitude  of  sects,  trhich  were 
anxious  to  unite  their  philosophical  and  theurgical 
speculations  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
frequently  lost  themselves  in  strange  admixtures  of 
opinion, — in  befeutifiil,  but  much  oftener  in  ridiculoiirf 
dreams.  Yet  even  thede  sought  to  establish  their  asser- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  Biblical  books,  and  to 
prove  them  against  those  indulging  different  senti- 
ments, especially  against  the  dominant  Church.  Their 
writings  indeed  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost,  and 
Were  destroyed  on  purpose,  for  which  we  have 
but  little  reason  to  thank  piety ;  but  the  zeal  for 
refuting  them  has  Occasionally  preserved  some  frag- 
ments of  their  treatises,  and  their  opponents  have 
retained  the  prooft,  which  they  adduced  in  support 

*  Nathaniel  Lardner,  in  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel-History,— 
established  on  the  testimonies  of  the  Christian  teachers, — translated 
by  David  Bruhn,  with  Baumgarten's  preface,  5  vol.  1750-51,  Berlin 
and  Leipsic ;  in  which  the  above-mentioned  "  Credibility,  in  the  facts 
occasionally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,"  forms  the  first  part, 
which  only  I  haVe  seen  in  English,  Chr.  Fred.  Schmid  in  his  Historia 
tt  Vinxtioatio  Canonist  Leip.  1775>  has  made  great  use  of  his  com- 
piktion.  Gott.  Less  has  critically  amended  it  in  his  Truth  o£  the 
Christian  Religion,  1768;  and  in  the  fuller  work  on  religion,  its 
history  and  proof,  v.  I.  $.  2.  p.  29-  Paley  has  at  least  availed  him- 
self of  it  with  oetter  judgment  of  selection,  in  bis  View  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  *ol.  J.  §.  1.  p.  1*1  of  the  German  translation. 
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of  their  positions.  Such  passages  have  I  resolved  to 
collect  which  lead  us  further  back  into  antiquity  than 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  which 
were  afterwards  written  against  them.  For  they 
assure  us  of  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having  been 
written  by  those  men  who  seceded  from  the  orthodox 
Church,  and  were  on  no  terms  of  good  understand- 
ing with  it. 

Besides,  I  have  here  only  assigned  a  place  to  the 
witnesses  of  the  second  century,  and  admitted  none, 
who  existed  several  years  after  the  death  of  Commo- 
dus.  They  all  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers 
under  this  monarch,  or  still  earlier  under  the  two 
Antonini,  and  their  younger  days  fell  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  Ulpius  Trajan,  under  whom  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  concluded  his  earthly  course  in  extreme 
old  age. 

SECTION  VII. 

But  before  I  say  more  of  my  proposition,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  prefix  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  most  ancient  Christian  authors,  to  what- 
ever school  they  may  belong,  respecting  Biblical 
quotations,  lest  we  should  make  arbitrary  claims  on 
them ;  and  where  these  do  not  appear  satisfactory, 
thence  draw  conclusions,  which  may  be  considered 
as  principles,  sufficiently  strong  to  found  on  them  a 
system  of  moral  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  cited  the  Old  Testa- 
ment throughout  aa  carefully  as  the  New  ;  although 
they  naturally  could  not  assume  that  the  former  was 
as  well  known  to  all  their  readers  as  the  latter.  They 
n-n  appear  to  hare  made  it  a  point  of  learning  and 
try  display  to  cumulate  passages  from  the  Old 
"r  works,  as,  e.g.  Clemens  Roma- 
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nus,  Barnabas,  and  Justin ;  but  they  never  did  it  with 
the  New,  which  was  better  known. 

Secondly,  they  observed  one  mode  with  the  histo- 
rical books,  and  another  with  the  didactical.  They 
seldom  transcribed  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
narratives  at  full  length,  or  with  the  authors'  words  ; 
and  who  would  expect  it  from  them  ?  Bu£,  in  their 
own  peculiar  style,  they  sometimes  have  quoted 
the  writer's  expression  memorit&r,  and  almost,  in  ge- 
neral, abbreviated  it.  In  such  instances,  the  mere 
similarity  of  detail  to  one  of  our  Gospels,  is  far  from 
amounting  to  a  proof  that  it  was  really  taken  from 
one  of  them.  Such  an  occurrence  might  have  been 
easily  extracted  from  other  historical  books ;  but  the 
circumstances  which  are  therein  related,  depend  on 
the  individual  description  of  the  writer,  of  which 
one  has  selected  this  part,  another  that,  or  has 
even  treated  the  whole  carelessly  and  synoptically. 
These,  therefore,  more  accurately  help  us  to  recognize 
a  writer,  and  still  more  so  do  the  style  and  choice 
of  words  when  he  details  the  narrative  and  his  own 
private  opinion.  If  now  manifest  proximities  in 
the  language  and  reminiscences  of  this  nature  occur, 
which  frequently  recall  the  original  expression,  so 
multifarious  an  agreement  can  no  longer  be  consi- 
dered, as  the  effect  of  chance,  and  we  may  with  con- 
fidence depend  on  the  allegation  of  this  or  that  book 
in  which  the  whole  occurs. 

Thirdly,  they  have  mostly  quoted  the  didactical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  verbatim,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Prophets,  by  appeals  to  their  names. 
The  case  required  it : — for,  who  would  exactly  re- 
member every  passage,  some  of  which  are  often 
nearly  alike,  were  he  ever  so  well  read  in  them  ?  or, 
who  would  know  where  to  find  them,  unless  the  name 
were  specified,  and  the  expressions  faithfully  retained? 
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the  identity  of  idea,  that  also  of  words  takes  place, 
in  cases  where  variations  are  very  possible. 

Seventhly.  We  must,  therefore,  judge  of  the 
identity  not  according  to  the  common  printed  text  of 
the  Elzevir  Edition  or  that  of  Stephens  :  for  it  is  not 
the  rule  by  which  we  must  judge.  The  text,  as  we 
shall  perceive  more  fully  in  the  history  of  it,  had  in 
the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
many  peculiarities  in  some  copies,  as  in  the  text  of 
Justin,  Irenseus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other 
Teachers,  which  have  been  removed  by  the  re- 
visers of  the  third  century.  Consequently,  when 
variations  are  observed,  they  can  only  impede  us, 
when  they  no  where  else  appear  in  other  writers  of 
this  age,  or  in  MSS.  which  exhibit  a  very  ancient 
text.  If  they  again  occur,  we  perceive  that  these 
dissimilarities  are  mere  variations  of  ancient  MSS.  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  at  that  time  in  circu- 
lation. 

We  now  approach  to  the  consideration  of  our 
proposition,  and  shall  in  its  development  much  more 
forcibly  treat  it,  than  the  preceding  suggestions,  which 
we  just  now  have  sketched,  require. 


SECTION  VIII. 


CELSUS, 


A  philosopher  of  the  second  century,  of  the  Epi- 
curean school,  composed  a  work  against  Christianity, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title,  aXrfinQ  Aoyoc.  Origen,  in 
his  refutation  of  it,  has  rescued  a  considerable  part 
of  this  production  from  oblivion. 

The  philosopher  mentions  in  it  several  circum- 
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At  history  of  his  passion,  were  written  in  the 
opinion  of  Gelsus,  by  bis  disciples  \  Shortly  after- 
wards he  says :  we  have  extracted  all  this  from  your 
own  writings,  and  we  require  no  other  witnesses, 
since  your  own  weapons  are  sufficient  for  your  d#r 
struction,  (L.  ii.  c.  74.) 

We  evidently  discern  our  Gospels  in  these  his- 
torical facta,  which  Celsus  has  extracted  from  the 
books  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  nothing  in  this 
respect  is  wanting,  except  that  the  Pagan  might 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  the  writers,  or  the 
number  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  that  per* 
faction  to  his  testimony  which  we  desire. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
particularised  two  of  them :  for  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  ljrere  guilty  of  fer  too  gross  presumption,  who 
ioriyed  the  pedigree  of  Jesua  from  the  first  man 
and  the  kings  of  Judea ;  and  he  further  observes, 
that  the  carpenter's  wife  could  not  but  haye  known, 
of  what  high  extraction  she  was y.  There  are,  it  is 
well  known,  two  of  our  Evangelists,  who  have  em- 
bodied in  their  works  genealogical  catalogues,  in 
which  the  one  actually  traces  back  his  genealogy  of 
our  Lord  to  the  first  man,  whereas,  the  other  enu- 
merates the  Jewish  kings  in  their  succession,  and 
cites  them  as  ancestors  of  Jesus. 

The  account,  that  Jesus  shewed  to  his  disciples 
the  marks  of  his  crucifixion,  the  wounds  in  his 
bands  %  after  his  resurrection,  enables  us  to  recog- 

*  L.  ii.  C  II,  and  L-  &  C  1£.  tqvq  h  Macros,  tqv£  Kara  rey 
*ljffpvy  dvaytypaffivm  ircpc  avray  rouwra. 

1  L.  jj.  C.  32.  cfargydadflffdaf  royc  ytvtaSjoyi]oayjfi£  dwo  rov  npwTov 
fvvroc,  kqjl  tw  iv  'IovSquhc  fiaatkEvy  toy  Ititrpvy  •Kaf  •••ort  ovk  9V 
♦  rov  rtKTOVoc  yvytf  rrjkucovTOv  yeveve  rvy%avovira  Ijyvoti* 

"  L.  ii.  c.  59. — Kai  ra  arjfina  nj$  jci»Xa#fWf  i&ct&v  6  'Iif*ot/c>  *a* 

J9s  wwk,  4$  few  *tw*pornp*rfU' 


nige  ft  third  of  them,  who  alow  has  circumstantially 
noticed  this  circumstance,  a*  it  occurs  in  CeJsus, 
(John  «.) 

There  were  at  least  four  such  writers,  whom  the 
philosopher  bad  seen ;  for  he  says,  these  have  spoken 
only  of  oue  angel,  who  appeared  at  the  grave,  yet 
others  have  mentioned  two  angels  •.  Thus  is  it  in 
our  hooks ;  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  one,  Luke 
and  John  of  two, 

He  also  calls  the  works  of  these  writers  rp  tvqyym 
Xcof  ;  and  thus  they  were  superscribed,  as  v? $  bay§ 
received  from  oar  forefathers,  (L.  ii.  <?.  27.) 

Thus  far  will  aufffce  concerning  the  hisjtorig*) 
hooks.  But  we  also  discover  in  Celsus  teaces  of 
some  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  cannot  rftr 
ttiain  unnoticed  by  the  critic,  (L,  v.  64.,  vi.  12.,  viij, 
24.)  Yet  since  he  names  to  us  uo  written  sources, 
from  whence  he  has  extracted  these  doctrinep, 
(which  are  evidently  those  of  St.  iPaul,)  but  only 
treats  of  them  in  general  terms  as  Christian  opiqiow* 
it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  suppose  any  thing  more, 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  his  expressions,  or 
to  draw  a  conclusion,  as  to  written  sources,  where  h§ 
only  speaks,  of  opinions,  and  of  dogmata,  which 
might  have  been  known  from  oral  information* 


TATUN  4NP  JULIUS  CASSIAN. 

The  first  w$s  a  scholar  of  Justin  Martyr ;  but  his 
fancy  and  melancholy  propensity  to  a  severer  life 
misled  him  into  errors,  and  made  him  the  founder  of 
the  Enkratites.    He  rejected  marriage,  and  in  one  of 

•  L.  v.  c.  52. — Kai  fuv  *ai  Tf»C  rov  ahrov  rovtt  ra+pv  i\$*t» 
dyyeXov,  ol  fur  iya9  ol  &  &*>  rov*  4*pf»iieppc»'m«  race  Y»ya*iy>  *• 
dnoTJi* 
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his  Essays,  ircpi  rov  Kara  rov  2<i>rr?pa  Karapri<r/u>v,  of  which 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  preserved  fragments,  he 
even  asserted  that  it  proceeded  from  Satan ;  he  also 
disapproved  of  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine. 

Clemens  (Strom.  1.  iii.  §  12.)  sets  forth  his  opinions 
one  against  the  other,  and  employs  himself  in  a  re* 
futation  of  them ;  the  following  chapter  he  has  re- 
served for  Julius  Cassian. 

He  there  quotes  a  detached  passage  from  the 
before-mentioned  book  of  Tatian,  on  perfection 
according  to  the  Redbemer,  in  which  he  says ; 
"  he  permits  matrimonial  separation  with  mutual 
consent,  for  the  sake  of  prayer."  These  are  the 
words  of  Paul,  whose  name  immediately  precedes 
them.  "  But  he  only  permits  the  matrimonial  con- 
nection on  account  of  Satan,  and  on  account  of 
incontinency."  The  passage,  to  which  Tatian,  rov 
«iro?oXov  t£?ryoujiEvoc,  here  appeals  is  in  substance 
1  Cor.  vii.  5.  which  is  sufficiently  clear  to  be  imme- 
diately recognized ;  but  he  has  not  closely  confined 

himself  tO  the  Words,  av<pwviav  j«v  ovv  apfio^ei  7TOO- 
mvyrj  •  .  •  iraXcv  yap  €iri  f avro  avyyjopiicrac  ycvcodai  Sea  rov 

Saravav  icat  n?v  aicpa<jiav.  Yet,  as  we  perceive,  he  has 
retained  certain  expressions  of  Paul;  those  for  in- 
stance, from  whence  he  principally  advances  to  the 
decision  of  the  question.  Concerning  another  posi- 
tion in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Su<ri  Kvpioig  SovXtvuv,  which 
he  has  connected  with  this,  we  would  say  nothing 
farther,  since  he  has  too  indefinitely  inserted  it 

Clemens  now  proceeds : — Tatian  indeed  allows 
marriage  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  not  in  the  New ; 
fox  he  makes  a  distinction  between  rov  waXmov  av- 
9f>w7rov  icai  rov  tcaivov.  He  then  advances  many  argu- 
ments against  him,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  invalidating 
^Xiifl  assertion,  as  his  dogmata  concerning  eating  flesh 
^nd  drinking  wine.    He  then  continues ;  "  But,  if  any 
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an  one  rejects  procreation,  as  that,  which  only  pre- 
sents materials  of  dissolution  and  decay,  if  any 
one  perverts  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  where  he 

Says  ;   iwi   ynq  W  9if<ravpi£cev,    owov  (jr/c  kcli  j3pw<ric  afa- 

nfe,"  &c.  This  expression  of  our  Saviour,  which 
with  regard  to  diction  is  exactly  cited,  is  in  these 
very  words  in  Matthew  vi.  19,  and  in  no  other  of  the 
Evangelists  besides.  But,  who  is  this  such  an  one 
(nc)  who  thus  perverted  the  passage  ?  Is  it  Tatian 
or  his  disciple  ?  This  cannot  signify  much  to  us : 
however,  it  is  Tatian,  for  the  context  relates  to 
him.   And,  as  he  here  complains  of  him,  as  tic, — (*a- 

rar ptyii  ric  Ttig  ytvHJtwg  . .  .  j3ta£crac  to;  •  . .)  ;   he  likewise 

commences  his  refutation  of  Tatian  with  the  same 
phrase.  "  Marriage  (he  there  says)  is  not,  as  some 
(nvcc)  interpret  it  a  connection  of  the  flesh  inducing 
destruction.  I  here  allude  to  Tatian,  who  has  pre- 
sumed to  assert  this ;  oh  yap  u»c  revee  tfyiyriaavTO  .... 
Tariavoy  oifiai  rov  Svpov,  *c.  r.  X. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  charges  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  the  misinterpretation  of  the  words,  01 

vioi  rou  aicuvoc  ikuvov  rov  rcpi   vtKpwv   avaaraat^q,   ov  ya- 

povai,  oifSe  ya/u£ovrai.  They  occur  in  the  Evangelists 
Matthew  xxii.  30.,  Mark  xii.  25.,  Luke  xx.  35.  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  to  the  words  of  Luke ;  yet 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  inferred  from  them ;  there 
therefore  only  remain  to  us  from  the  Gospels,  the 
passage  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  and  that  in  John,  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  preceding  remarks  at  No.  5. 
We  shall  not  here  merely  furnish  ourselves  with 
individual  testimonies,  but  we  shall  pay  our  attention 
to  a  greater  work  of  Tatian,  which  promises  to  us  a 
signal  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Gospels, 
arranged  according  to  their  whole  contents.  This 
is  the  Sea  T£<r<rapwv.  We  shall  be  necessarily  more 
particular  on  this  point  than  it  would  otherwise  have 

VOL.  I.  E 
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bepn  necessary,  h*d  not  so  much  trouble  been  taken 
to  place  this  subject  in  obscurity. 

Ephraem  Syrus  composed  a  commentary  on  this 
work,  which  the  Syriac  writers  sometimes  mention, 
and  from  which  they  were  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  Diatessaron.  Dionysius  Bar-salibi  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  itb,  "  Tartan,"  says  he, "  the  dis- 
ciple of  Justin  the  martyr  and  philosopher  framed 
pne  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  called  Diates- 
sarpn.  St.  Ephraem  elucidated  it  by  a  commen- 
tary; it  commenced:  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word,"  &c. 

Eusebius  records  of  a  second  branch  of  Tatian's 
school,  which  separated  from  it  shortly  after  its 
foundation,  viz.  the  Severians,  that  they  received 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  but  that 
they  blasphemed  Paul,  and  rejected  the  Acts  of  the 

b  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Or.  T.  i.  p.  57.  T.  ii.  p.  159,  60.  But,  As- 
seman T.  i.  p.  57,  58.,  quotes,  shortly  afterwards,  (it  might 
Ve  objected)  a  passage  frotn  Bar-Hebrseus,  which  attributes  the 
book  on  which  Ephraem  composed  his  commentary  to  Ammonius. 
The  matter  throughout  is  uncertain,  nor  does  it  matter.  The 
Jdonotessaron  of  Ammonius  was  by  far  the  more  popular  among  the 
Greeks,  that  of  Tatian  the  Syrian,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the 
Syrians,  in  whose  Churches  Theodoret  (Haer.  fab.  1.  i.  c.  20.)  found 
and  brought  away  many  copies.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  of  Am- 
monius was  so  scarce  among  the  Syrians,  that  Elias  of  Salama,  not- 
withstanding his  researches,  could  not  discover  it.  (Assem.  B.  or. 
T.  ii.  p.  160.)  But  that  which  mostly  concerns  us  on  this  subject, 
is  the  testimony  of  Bar-Salibi,  which  is  unobjectionable.  He  wrote 
illustrations  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  on  the 
Gospels,  by  name.  In  the  preface,  he  cites  by  name  the  authors 
from  whom  he  has  extracted  his  expositions,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Ephraem  (Ass.  §  ii.  p.  157,  158.)  But,  in  the  preface 
to  Mark,  he  assures  us,  a  second  time,  that  these  Commentaries  were 
composed  on  Tatian's  Monotessaron  (T.  i.  p.  57.)  The  Commenta- 
ries of  Ephraem,  therefore,  were  not  merely  superficially  known  to 
him,  or  from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  frequent  use,  so  that  he 
is  perfectly  qualified  to  pass  a  decision  upon  them. 
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Apostles.  He  proceeds,  u  their  head  and  leader, 
Tatian*  accomplished  a  connection  and  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  I  know  not  how,  and  called  it 
the  Gospel  by  four,  which  is  still  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  \    So  for  the  historian.** 

Yet,  what  he  means  by  the  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Gospels*  or  the  term  Gospels,  or  what  his  age* 
whose  sentiments  he  speaks,  thought  of  them,  is  in- 
deed neither  obscure  nor  difficult  to  be  ascertained ; 
in  fact,  it  is  as  little  so  as  that  which  he  meant  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Paul.  It  therefore 
very  clearly  appears  from  whence  this  Diatessaroti 
was  compiled. 

Two  things,  however,  must  be  separately  consi- 
dered in  his  account — the  information  itself  and  its 
authority.  He  says,  Tatian  made  a  compilation  of 
the  Gospels  which  he  called  the  Gospel  by  fbtrt 
(Diatessaron)  which  book  is  still  in  existence :  thus 
far  the  information  goes.  But  he  confesses  with  bis 
accustomed  historical  honesty,  that  he  Was  ignorant 
of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  he  observed  in  tUf 
compilation.  Consequently,  Ensebius  does  not  even 
represent  himself  as  "surety  for  the  fact  of  which  h# 
speaks,  but  only  calls  those  to  mind  who  were  Mitt 
in  possession  of  the  book,  or  who  had  seen  it,  ifld 
through  whom  he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact. 

According  to  these,  therefore,  to  whose  communi- 
cation the  historiographer  had  nothing  to  object,  * 
book  of  Tatian  was  in  existence  in  the  fowth  centory, 

*  L.  w.  Hirt.  Bed.  Cap.  penult,  ypuvrat  piv  <*y  &hr*i  *<>W  *ai 

fpofrrrcuQ,  Kat  evayyeXwiQ  Wt«c  ipfuiviVQVTie  r*h>  ltf*>y  ra  KOift**ra 
ypaftov.  BXae^jjfWvvreQ  &  UavXor  rov  *Airoffro\ov9  dStrovaiv  dvfov 
rac  twitrroXac  fiTjSi  rac  *patw  rwv  'Awoaro\uv  KaraZixofUvot.  "Ka- 
+itay  nva  «uv<rvvay«yi|V,  «fa  otf  *r«c,  rwv  9toayy**»*  f^jL 
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which  in  a  compilation  of  its  own  preserved  the 
Gospels  then  received,  and  gave  to  them  the  name 

Sta  rtaaapiov. 

I  know  not  what  we  might  still  desire  in  addition, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  or  to  its  cre- 
dibility, unless  it  were,  that  one  of  the  eye-witnesses 
had  immediately  asserted  it.  But  such  an  one  is 
not  wanting  to  us.  He  to  whom  we  here  refer,  had 
collected  no  less  than  two  hundred  copies  of  it. 

And  this  is  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  in  Syria.  This 
Tatian  (says  he)  has  compiled  the  Gospel,  which 
is  called  Diatessaron,  but  he  rejected  from  it  the 
genealogies  and  other  passages,  which  represent 
our  Saviour  as  sprung  from  the  race  of  David,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh. 

He  characterizes  the  book  according  to  its  con- 
tents, but  retains  the  terminus  comparationis,  in  the 
sense,  according  to  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  which,  he  wished  to  make  its  contents  known 
to  his  readers.  From  whence  did  he  therefore  con- 
ceive that  he  had  rejected  the  Genealogies  ?  From 
what  writings  was  he  of  opinion  that  Tatian  had 
omitted  some  passages?  from  what  books,  which 
Were  known  to  his  readers,  was  the  Diatessaron  dis- 
tinguished by  these  criteria  ? 

The  ellipsis  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  supplied. 
Even  if  we  should  not  call  to  mind  the  books  of 
Theodoret  which  had  Genealogies, — what  the  Syrians 
mention  as  component  parts  of  the  Diatessaron, — 
what  Eusebius  says  on  the  subject,  nevertheless  we 
would  presume,  that  Theodoret  wished  to  compare 
the  Diatessaron  with  his  own  Gospels,  which  he 
read,  or  with  those  of  others  of  his  communion,  to 
whom  he  was  writing.  Since  this  is  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, and  the  only  one  in  which  his  account  is  con- 
fused; we  readily  perceive  what  he  intends  to  say. 
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The  Diatessaron,  therefore,  was  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  as  Theodoret,  and  those  of  his  faith, 
the  Catholic  Church,  possessed  them ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
were  wanting  to  them,  as  well  as  some  other  passages 
and  expressions,  which  declared  our  Lord  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  David,  according  to  human 
generation. 

He  now  proceeds  to  describe  himself  as  an  eye* 
witness  of  the  fact  of  which  he  speaks :  not  only 
(says  he)  all  Tatian's  followers  made  use  of  this  book 
but  also  many  of  the  orthodox  *.  I  myself  found 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  books,  which  were 
honourably  esteemed  in  our  churches,  which  I  col- 
lected and  brought  away,  and  in  the  place  of  which 
I  introduced  the  four  Gospels. 

How  literally  in  other  respects  this  book  has  ex- 
pressed the  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  we  may 
conclude  from  careful  reference  being  made  to  it 
for  a  critical  judgment  on  certain  various  readings. 
A  Scholion  of  Codex  Harleian,  5647.  (Wetstein,  72.) 
on  Matt,  xxvii.  49,  where  after  <rio<nov  alrov  in  some 
MSS.   as  for  instance  BCL.,  the  following  words 

OCCUr,  aAXoc  \a(5wv  Xoy^fiv,  pw&v  aitrov  tijv  irXct/pav,  teat 

€£t)X$€v  vSwp  Kai  aipa,  justifies  this  reading  on  the  au- 
thority of  Tatian,  and  says,  that  to  *ca9*  laropiav  way- 
yeXiov  or  his  Gospel  arranged  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  historical  events  contained  this  addition,  on 

£*€  to  icaS  icrroptav  'JLvayytXiov  AcoSaipou  Kai  Tartavou,  #ccu 
aWwv  SwQopwv  ayiwv  irartpwv  tovto  wpoaKtirai.  k.  r.  X. 

d  Theod.  Haeret.  fab.  1.  i.  c.  10.  ovtoq  (Jo  Tariavoc)  Kai  to  Sia  Te*- 
traputv  icaXovfievov  (rvvrtStiKtv  titayytXiov,  Kai  Tag  yevtaXoyiag  irepuco* 
i//ac  Kai  ra  dXka,  baa  Ik  tnTtpfiQiroQ  Aa/3id  Kara  trapKa  ytytvuptvov  rov 

Kvpiov  liiKwaiv 'Evpov  £c  Kayia  ttXeiovq  jJ  BiaKotriovc  /3i/3Xovc  roi- 

avrac  ev  race  trap  fyxev  eicKXijaiac  reri/iiy/Lic  yac>  Kai  vaoaQ  trvvayayw 
dve$epi)v9  icai  Tartar  Teaaapvv  tirayytkiuv  dyritetiyvyov  ihayytkta. 
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Witt  Tatian's  doctrinal  opinions  those  of  JuKus 
Cwsian  have  a  close  affinity.  Some  fragments  of 
pne  of  his  works  «pi  iyKparuag,  i  w*pi  tvvov\ia€  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  •. 

tie  also  rejected  marriage,  recommended  conti- 
nence, and  asserted  that  Paul  himself  derived  the 
origin  of  this  connection  from  Eve's  temptation. 
The  passage  to  which  he  refers  is,  <f>o/3ou^<u  &  p* ,  wc  o 

ofiQ  'Evav  iZmrariHJtv,  ifr&apif  ra  voq fiara  ifivv  aVo  n?c  airAo- 

rwros  r*c  «c  tov  Xpwrrov f.  This  is  verbo  tenus,  allow- 
ing for  casual  differences,  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  office  of  generation,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, is  only  for  carnal  men,  but  not  adapted  to  the 
exalted  ideas  of  Christians.    He  quotes,  in  support 

Of  his  assertion :   i)fft*>v  8c  to  woXirsvpa  iv  ovpavtp,  i£  ov 

teat  evTfipa  avtK$eyop&a.  The  passage  is  in  Philip,  iii. 
20#  with  this  difference,  that  he  omits  the  word 
yxqpx**  We  do  not  perceive  from  the  fragment,  as  it 
has  been  hastily  and  without  connection  preserved  in 
Ctemens,  to  which,  writer  Cassian  attributes  this 
passage.  Yet  we  can  infer  from  the  following  ex- 
pressions of  Clemens,  that  it  must  be  Paul  to  whom 
he  assigns  it ;  for  he  continues,  aw&c  ™,  orav  *<pvy  and 
in.  refutation  of  it  adduces  $  passage  of  Paul g.  On 
t&g  testimony  of  Jerome  be  has  likewise  misapplied 
the  words  of  Paul,  Galat.  vL  8,  (quamdm  qui  seminat 
i%  came  sud,  $c.  a&  far  as  vitam  ceternw*)  as  authority 
against  the  matrimonial  contract h. 

*.  Lib.  iii.  Strom,  c.  13, 14,  15.  Bd.  Yen.  %  I.  opp.  p.  552-54. 
Sjlburg.  p.  465.  f.     He  speaks  also  of  a  first  book  nay  e^yrjTtKuy  by 
kim.  If  *•  Strom,  c.  SI. 
r4,  iij,  Sigom,  o.  1,4. 

*  H£eronym.  Couun.  ia  Ep*  ad  Gal,  L.  iii.  c.  6.  v.  8.  quoniaui  qui 
WMl*  •  •  •  vitam,  atternam.  Caasianvs  (aorne  read  also  Tatianus) 
QBI  I^Utivaia  Christ  ca£oet)^  iotrpducGn*  omnem  conjunctionem 
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Besides  particular  evidences  for  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  John,  Tatian  therefore,  in  his  Diatea- 
saron,  yields  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  four 
Gospels  according  to  their  full  contents,  with  the 
exception  of  the  genealogies  and  those  passages 
which  relate  to  the  human  descent  of  our  SavtaUTj 
also  of  that  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
with  the  name  of  Paul  But  Cassian,  by  nom&nftf 
reference,  yields  proof  of  that  of  the  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians;  and,  as  it  seems,  by  nominal 
citations,  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatinns  and:  Philip* 
piano. 

THEODOTUS. 

After  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrians,  we  fitter 
a  treatise  entitled  U  rt>v  OcoSorou  jcat  ntc  avaroXua^ 

tcaXovpLvrnQ  SiSaafcaXiac  Kara  rove  OuaXcvrtvov  ^povouc,  **i- 

To/uai.  It  has  escaped,  together  with  the  other  writ- 
ings of  this  Father,  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  #a* 
considered  as  an  essay  written  by  him,  to  which  Cir- 
cumstance it  probably  owes  its  preservation '. 

If  this  were  a  writing  of  Clemens,  we  must  be 
very  grateful  to  him  for  the  trouble,  which  he  bar 
therein  taken  in  making  extracts  from  the  writings 

masculi  ad  feminam  immundam  arbitrator,  Encratitarum  vel  aeer- 
rimus  haeresiarches,  tali  adversum  nos  sub  occasione  praesentis  testi- 
raonii  usus  eat  argumento,  si  quis  seminat  in  came,  de  came  metet 
corrtiptionem. 

*'  Thig  treatise  also  appears  in  the  first  Greek  edition  of  die  Fa- 
thers at  Florence,  1550,  foL,  and  it  was*  again  printed  in  the 
following  editions,    bat  it  was  first  translated  by  Combesis  the^ 
Dominican.    Fabricius  afterwards  incorporated  the  translation  toge- 
ther with  the  Greek  text  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Grseca. 
The  translator,  who  was  in  other  respecter  a  learned  man,  appears"  tb* 
have  sometimes  been  wanting  iri  the  knowledge  of  6cts  neceMsfl^f 
to  this  difficult  task. 
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of  Theodotus ;  yet,  I  account  it  the  labour  of  a 
Theodotian,  who  being  desirous  of  making  for  him- 
self some  excerpta  from  the  essays  of  his  precep- 
tor, principally  selected  those  passages,  in  which 
Theodotus  brought  his  doctrinal  opinions  into  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Valentinians. 

At  §.  2.  he  places  the  dogma  of  Valentinus 
in  a  parallel  with  that  of  Theodotus,  and  unfolds 
his  ideas  of  the  Logos,  Monogenes,  Protogenes, 
&c.  (as  far  as  $.  8.)  We  however,  V«c  &  (he 
says  against  him)  assert,  that  the  Logos  is  in 
identity  a  God  in  God  ;  that  he  was — i .  e.  in  power  of 
idea,  in  the  lap  of  the  Father,  which  lap  first  revealed 
the  Saviour  trwrtip.  That  from  this  power  of  idea 
the  irpuroTo#co£  or  first  born  originally  existed  &'  cvep- 
yiiav,  as  well  as  the  Monogenes  or  only  begotten, 
who  is  identified  with  him,  and  through  whose 
power  the  awn?  acquired  his  efficacy.  Again,  there 
was  not  only  one,  but  there  were  manifold  religions, 
just  as  in  the  spiritual  world  there  are  not  the  same 
bodies,  and  on  this  account  not  the  same  intelli- 
gences. Moreover  the  spirits,  even  the  Protok- 
tistjE,  and  finally  Monogenes  himself  is  not  entirely 
without  form  and  body,  &c. — §.  8  and  9. 

At  a  glance,  where  the  author  freely  expresses 
his  dogmata  (fyi«c  Si,  but  we,  from  §.  8.  to  §.  17. 
and  even  still  further  on)  it  is  evident,  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  Gnostic  persuasion. 

Having  here  placed  one  part  against  the  other  of  the 
theory  of  the  Valentinians  as  to  the  human  existence, 
and  as  asserting  a  mixture  of  two  different  spiri- 
tual beings  in  an  unity,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  sensibly 
remarks  (cpoc  Sc  8o#c«)— spiritual  beings  associate  not 
according  to  essence,  but  through  indications  of 
power,  they  flow  not  into  one  another,  but  exist 
in  one  another  (§.  17.) ;  from  whence  he  explains 
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his  opinions  on  the  union  of  that  which  is  supra- 
mundane  with  man,  developing  them  fully  in  §.  8. 
This  controversial  question  he  concludes  with  an 
exposition  of  Ps.  ex.  3.  where  he  adds  ^«c  oir«*c 

e£a*ouofi€v.      §.  20. 

As  he  every  where  announces  himself  a  deter- 
mined Gnostic,  so  is  he  also  an  equally  determined 
adversary  of  the  Valentinians,  whilst  he  is  positively 
detailing  the  dogmata  of  Theodotus. 

In  his  critical  examination  of  the  Valentinians, 
he  makes  use  (§.  24.)  of  the  harsh  expression, 
ayvoovai,  and  (§.  30.)  calls  their  doctrines  athe- 
istical, \tyovaiv  a'&ucj  showing  on  the  other  hand, 
how  rightly  Theodotus  thought  on  this  subject.  In 
this  place,  oh  yap  <rvvtTra%<jtv  o  warrip  must  be  read,  as 
Sylburgius  has  proposed,  rightly  to  understand  the 
passage. 

Greatly  as  he  declares  himself  for  this  teacher  at 
§.  33.  he  however,  departs  from  his  theory,  but  he  con- 
tinues to  say  *  Our  Theodotus?  by  which  he  again 
names  the  school  to  which  he  is  attached.  The  manner 
in  which  he  contradicts  him  is  so  gentle,  that  we  do 

not   perceive  its  point :   £<mv  ovv  o  Xo-yoc  ouroc  irapo- 

Kovapa  rov  yptTepov :— "  it  is  either  a  miscomprehen- 
sion of  our  author,  or  it  is  incorrectly  related." 

This  obscure,  and  in  many  respects  difficult  work, 
is  therefore  the  essay  of  a  Gnostic,  and  indeed  of  a 
Theodotian,  written  with  a  polemical  object  against 
the  dogmata  of  Valentinus.  From  its  arrangement 
and  form,  it  appears  only  to  contain  aphorisms  from 
a  greater  Gnostical  production.  The  inscription  very 
correctly  therefore  announces  the  work : — "  Extracts 
from  the  Writings  of  Theodotus  against  Valentinus  :" 
only,  I  think,  that  for  koto  tovc  OvoXcvtcvou  yjpovovs  we 
should  read  OuoAcvtivou  koivwvovs.  Theodotus  hardly 
lived  in  the  days  of  Valentinus,  in  which  case  alone 
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Xpovovc  could  bare  a  meaning :  others  have  conse- 
quently proposed  the  word  aiwac 

Thus  far  is  the  case  stated ;  and  we  may  now  avail 
ourselves  of  the  benefit,  which  probably  may  result 
from  these  writings. 

For  the  sake  of  establishing  the  difference  between 
supramundane  natures  and  the  different  classes  of 
the  spiritual  state,  Theodotus  asserts,  that  in  no 
being  of  the  seven  orders  of  spirits  do  such  exalted 
properties  meet  as  in  the  Son.   Whence,  he  remarks, 

/ecu  o  ft€v  ^Kt>c  airpoairov  upr\rai . .  .  .  a  o<pSa\pog  ovk  ci$e, 
ic«i  011c   ovk  17/couortv   ouScd   «ri  KapSiav   avSpwirov    a^ej3ff   • 

The  first  part  of  the  passage  appears  to  allude  to 
1  Tim.  vL  16.  o  povoc*  •  •  •  $&>€  oikwv  awpoairov,  the  se- 
cond is  found  literally  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  Although  he 
does  not  name  the  author,  nor  mention  the  sacred 
books  from  whence  he  has  extracted  the  words,  yet 
he  makes  use  of  the  expression  Upwai, — a  form  which 
he  only  employs,  when  he  quotes  any  thing  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New,  as  in  §.  54.  or  §.  19.  §.  42. 
as  Tatian  also  used  it  under  similar  circumstances. 

These  various  spirits,  in  part,  derive  their  diffe- 
rentia from  the  comparatively  purer  or  grosser 
bodies,  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Therefore, 
also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the  expression, 
even  souls,  yftvyai,  have  a  corpus  animale,  whence  the 

Apostle  Says,  6  yovv  'AjrooroXo?.  • .  .  avBiptrai  pev  yap 
awpa  \pvxiKOV9  iyeipsrat  aupa  wvevparucov.     After  some 

parentheses,  he  cites  the  words  <l>c  &  tyoptaaptv  tijv 

UKova  row  ypucov,  ^opsaofie*  jccu  rtp>  tucova  rov  iirovpaviov, 

and  remarks  on  it,  ttAijv  raXm  tucova  Acya :  moreover, 
he  calls  it  again  aw  image.  After  inserting  a  trivial 
conclusion,,  he  observes,  mu  jroXcv ;  and  again,  kpn 

ptewofuv  01   B9owrp9v  kv-  atwypan,  tvtb  Se  irpoawxov  vpoQ 
^llOtp.  970.  Veu.  Edit,  at  Ed.  Sylburg.  p.  700. 
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vpo<ri*««tr.  ($.  14.  $•  1&.)  These  repetitions  (again 
and  again)  must  refer,  according  to  the  order  of 
things,  to  the  first  citation,  »  airorroAoc,  tie  Apostle 
says.  And  the  three  quotations  actually  exist  in  the 
Apostle's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xv.  44. 
49.  and  xiit.  19.    Also  $.  99.  *•*  ora*  tim*  •  'AwwrroXatt 

C7TEt  Tt  TTOlT)<JOV<JlV  Ol  /3aWTl£ofi€VOl  VVtf>  TtitV  VSJCpW,  BiTe  the 

words  of  the  Apostle  in  1  Cor.  xv.  99.,  and  he  calls 
him  by  his  name  iu  §.  44.  "  Paul  (says  he)  orders, 

ITavXoc  KtXsyu  rag  yvvavcas  Qzfiu/  c&Munav  art  riff  Ki^alifc* 

Sia  rove  ayyiXov? ;  excepting  the  substitution  offopfic 
for  f  x«v,  the  passage  is  accurately  taken  from  1  Cor. 
xi.  10. 

As  spirits  differ  m  matter,  so  da  they  also  in  intel- 
ligence. The  protokisto,  archangels,  and  angels,  are 
dissimilar  in  the  degree  of  knowledge.     This  he 

proves  thus  I  ate  *  iwStyUHKnv  ayytkot  wafomnpat,  o  lit- 
rpog  <faat*  ;  and  Still'  further,  Kara  TQ9  awoaroXov,  rifiinf 
koa   auwutp*  kch,  oUnriXy    atuwrt   cAwptiStyicy,    $..  12.      He 

names  Peter,  and  the  passage  is  in  1  Pet.  i.  12.  he 
then  says,  according  te  ran.  apostle,  and  the:  passage 
again  is  in  1  Pet.  i  1ft  with  a  slight  variation ;  yet  is 
it  expressed  in  a  manne*  free  from  doubt  and  easy  to 
be  recognized. 

For  a  similar  Gnostical  dogma,  which  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  here  to  consider  diffusely,,  he 
claims  the  authority  of  Patil :  *<u  o  QouXoc*  ivSvaat  top 

kqivov  avdpwrov,    vov  Kara.  0<ov.  Kvurfkwa*,     In  another 

place  he  still  more  clearly  asserts  this :  *<u  m  oa<t*<rc*~ 

pov  tcai  Siapprfitiv* iv  ctXAocg  -Acytc*  qq  iariv i uci*v  rov  Geov  row 
aoparov,  ura  cart^epa  Hp*>rorojeoc  vaatiq  jrrtacai?.      Thence 

he  concludes,  that. of  him  these  words  are  said,  o&» 

Kais  uopfiiv  SovAov  Xafimi  Hpnrat^  $%  1ft      The  two  first 

passages  are  thus  in  Paul  (Ephes.  iv-  2dk  ancLColoss. 
i.  18.),  the  last  is  only  cited  under  the  form  ctptirai* 
and  merely  consists  of  few  words,  which)  may  be 
cognised  in  Philip.  &  7* 


\*m  • 
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At  the  separation  of  the  elements,  the  Demiurgus 
formed  the  genera  of  evil  spirits  from  the  gross  mat- 
ter, to  which  Xwii,  the  mother  of  evil  in  the  world 
belongs  :  this  the  Apostle  is  said  to  imply  where  he 

Says,  &o  Kat  Xryci  o  Airo^roXoc,  Kat  /i?j  Xvimtb  to  Trvzvfxa  to 

oyiov  tou  ©cov,  kv  y  €<r^payc<x9ijr€.     These  are  Paul's 
words  (Eph.  iv.  30.). 

Much,  however,  succeeded  indifferently  with  the 
Demiurgus,  principally  from  ignorance,  since  he 
left  nature  to  herself,  not  understanding  how  he 
should  guide  her.    The  Apostle  asserts   this :    &a 

rovro  tnrkv  o   AffoaToXoc,  vinrayri    ry  /laracorqrc    rov  Koa- 
fiiov  ovk  tKOJV,  aXXa  Sia  rov  virora^avra  iw  cX7riSi,orc  tcai  auroc 

iXev%tp<x)$T)OETaif  §.  49.     This  is  cited  with  some  small 
variations,  or  perhaps  freely  and  from  memory  ;  yet, 
beyond  doubt,  it  was  taken  from  Rom.  viii.  20, 21. 
Hence  also  is  that  struggle  in  creation,  of  which 

Paul  Speaks,  Hirtv  icat  o  IlavXoc,  vofiov  avrurrparEvo/ccvov 

rip  vopnf  rov  vooc  /iov,  §.  52.     So  says  Paul,  Rom. 
vii.  23. 

But  Adam,  besides  that  which  he,  like  each  crea- 
ture, had  received  out  of  the  whole,  had  also  re- 
ceived, by  means  of  the  angels,  the  seeds  of  superior 
wisdom.  For  this  reason  (so  the  author  proceeds) 
he  says,  $*<rt.  This  phrase  can  only  be  referred  to 
the  writer  before  quoted,  who  is  Paul.  The  words 
which  he  unites  in  this  form  of  citation  are,  oWayac, 

$q<rc,   Si   ayyeXwv,  ev  \tipt  ftccrirou*   o   Sc   ptmrriQ  ivog  ovk 

wiv,  6  Se  Gtoc  €ic  c<Tf iv,  §.  53.  These  are  exactly  so 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  iii.  19,  20. 
-  Now  Jesus,  to  commence  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  abandons  the  rXijpciifia,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  iccvov,  as  the  Apostle  asserts,  w?  Xcyei  o  'A7to<ttoXoc 
savrov  Kivbxsaq,  %.  35.  This  expression  is  in  Philipp. 
ii.  7.  Elsewhere,  Theodotus  has  availed  himself  of 
the  rest  of  this  passage,  as  we  have  already  observed, 

°$cp  kui  pop^iiv  SovXou  Xafiuv  upnrai,  §.  19. 
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He  has  quoted  from  this  Epistle,  without  expressly 
appealing  to  a  Biblical  book,  in  connection  with 
other  passages,  which  are  borrowed  from  Paul  (Colos. 
i.  16.  and  Ephes.  iv.  9, 10),  the  following  clauses,  al- 
though somewhat  freely :  Sco  *<u  o  Otog  avrov  vwtpwf**- 

<w,  /ecu  cScftiiccv  altrif  ovopa  to  virtp  nav  ovo/ua,  iva  irav  yow 
Ka/jupy  kcli  waaa  yXojaaa    i^ofioXoyrjariTai,   ort    Kvpcoc    Tqc 

So^c  'Uaovg  Xpurrog,  §.  43,  and  Phil i pp.  ii.  9,  10, 11. 

The  epitomizer  of  Theodotus  has  referred  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  the  allegories  of  our  Saviour,  but  so 
briefly  and  hastily,  that  we  readily  perceive  that  he 
presupposes  all  this  perfectly  known :  he  also  ob- 
serves a  similar  conduct  in  the  historical  narratives, 
which  relate  to  our  Saviour.  We,  indeed,  retrace  all 
these  things  in  our  Gospels :  but  since,  in  their  exe- 
cution and  diction,  they  retain  no  individual  reference 
to  our  books,  it  were  over-hasty  to  conclude  that 
they  must  directly  have  originated  from  them. 

Thus  he  appeals  to  a  discourse  of  our  Saviour, 
ffiorvp  (pwh  wherein  he  speaks  of  one  who  had  re- 
turned from  a  journey,  after  having  consumed  all 
his  property,  in  celebration  of  whose  return  a  fatted 
calf  was  killed ;  cf.  Luke  xv.  11 — 23.  Or  of  a  king, 
who  had  prepared  a  wedding-feast,  to  which  he  had 
invited  the  people  from  the  highway.  Matt.  xxii. 
2 — 9,  Luke  xiv.  16 — 23,  (§.  9).  Yet  the  narrative  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  St.  Matthew,  because  he  is  a 
fiaaiXtvg,  and  calls  his  banquet  fomvov  tov  yapov,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  Luke.  He  also  mentions  a  his- 
tory of  Lazarus  and  a  rich  man ;  whence  he  shews, 
that  even  after  the  present  life,  we  have  a  body  and 
members,  s.  14.  cf.  Luke  xvi.  19,  &c. ;  as  well  as  an 
exhortation  of  our  Saviour  (irapaivu  o  awrnp),  wherein 
he  intrusts  us  to  bind  the  strong  man  before  we  take 
possession  of  his  armour  (§.  52.  cf.  Matt.  xii.  29, 
Mark  iii.  27,  Luke  xi.  22).    In  the  two  first  the  ex- 
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pression  almost  literally  occurs.  Or  §.  86,  where  he 
speaks  of  virgins,  of  whom  some  were  prudent  (wap- 
Shkm  fpovifioi) ;  but  others  were  imprudent,  and  were 
not  on  that  account  admitted,  Matt.  xxv.  1,  &c. 

He  has  treated  historical  events  with  a  similar 
brevity,  e.  g.  the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  who  saw  the 
star  of  our  Saviour,  and  thence  perceived  that  a 
king  was  born,  §.  75.  Or  how  a  coin  was  brought 
to  our  Saviour,  and  he  inquired,  nvoc  v  «kwv  * «*  v 
triypa^ri,  (§.  86,)  which  accords  with  Matt  xxii.  20, 
and  Mark  xii.  15,  and  a  little  with  Luke  xx.  24 ; 
and  how  our  Lord  was  glorified  on  the  mountain 
before  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  how  they  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven,  $.  4,  5. 

At  this  last  occurrence,  Matthew  makes  use  of  a 

simile,  Xvii.  2.  #cac  iXapxpt  to  irooawwov  avrov  cue  o  riXioe, 
icac  ra  ipana  avrov  iyevtro  Acv/ca,  *>c  to  $ui>q>  which  OCCUTS 

neither  in  Mark  (ix.  3.)  nor  in  Luke  (ix.  28.)  This 
simile,  however,  Theodotus  combines  with  a  Biblical 
citation,  which  he  ascribes  to  one  of  the  Apostles, 
k*to.  toy  'AttchttoAov,  for  he  remarks  on  it,  "  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  look  at  the  Son  of  God."  The  citation 
is  in  1  Pet.  i.  19.  with  which  he  immediately  con- 
nects it,  ov  ptv  to  Iparta  wc  ^*>c  i\ap\ptv,  to  irpoawtrov 

&,  <ic  o  rikioq,  §.12.  Here  we  approach  nearer  to 
Matthew  ;  it  is  the  same  figure,  and  even  the  same 
expressions,  especially  as  the  word  iytvwo  is  wanting 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  Evangelist. 

He  often  quotes  freely  from  memory,  or  inter- 
weaves the  words  of  the  author  with  his  own. 
Thus,  §.  52.,  our  Saviour  says,  o  ouwiq  Aey« ;— ^o/3«<r9a£ 

8w  top    Svvaptrov  tovt^v   tijv   >f>vyriv  /cat  tovto  to  aapa 

x/wXjkKov  *v  -yi twp  cnroXetf«c.  The  passage,  as  to  its  pur- 
port, and  partly  as  to  its  words,  is  in  Matt.  x.  28.  He 
moreover  quotes  it  likewise  in  another  place,  §.14. 

fe/3>!&itr€  (yovv  Xtytt)  tov  per  a  9avarov  Svvctptvov  Kai  yftvyj\v 
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jccu  <r<*f*a  €ic  yMVMav  ip(5«\uv.  If  from  the  first  citation  we 
may  draw  the  inference  to  this,  it  is  undeniably  from 
Matthew.  Here  he  says — yow  Xtyn — to  whom  does 
he  refer  this  ?  Immediately  before,  he  had  made  use 
of  the  expression,  o  yow  'ArooroXoc,  and  having  con* 
eluded  this  citation,  and  his  own  inference,  he  con- 
tinues, yow  Xcycc.  It  is  therefore  an  Apostle  who  so 
speaks. 

With  the  phrase,  orov  ovv  uwy  o  *vpioc,  he  connects 
the  following  passages,  p*  KAra+povnwrn  cvoc  rwv  puepmt 

tovtwv.  'Ap*iv  \bju>  ipiv,  tovtojv  oi  ayycXoc  ro  vpoaurwop 
tov  warpoc  ©ta  iravroc  /3X«frow*e,  and  /uaicapcoi  oi  icaSapoi  Tf 
JcapSia,   ore  avrot   Geo*   o^ovrat,  §.    11.       The    first   of 

these  passages  is  with  merely  a  slight  transposition, 
as  to  the  words  in  Matthew  xviii.  10.  Ev  oipavoic 
after  ayytXoi  avrw,  are  wanting,  in  this  place,  as  in 
all  the  ancient  fathers,  translations,  and  MSS.  The 
other  passage  is  terbo  tenu*  in  Matt  v.  8. 

Our  Lord  goes  after  his  baptism  into  the  desert, 
where  he  was  among  the  wild  beasts  and  was  at* 
tended  by  angels,  %.  85.  The  circumstance  that 
he  lived  tura  S*pia>v  with  wild  beasts,  or  the  figure, 
with  which  he  adorns  the  picture  of  the  desert,  is 
only  in  jif  ark  i.  13. — that  he  was  attended  by  angels, 
is  only  in  Mark  and  Matthew. 

Our  Lord  brought  peace  on  the  earth,  as  says  the 
Apostle,  wc  fti«cv  o  ' AinxrroAoc,  %•  73.  This  Apostle  is 
Luke ;  in  him  the  words  occur :  upvw  «r*  rijc  ywt  *at 

Zo^a  kv  tn/*rroic»  ii«  14* 

The  quotation,  §•  60.,  ro  irveu/wa  aytov  crtXcufftrcu  iwi 
at  (rifv  rov  awparoc  row  icvp«ov  Xtyw  •  .  • .  fwpfwmv)  Stiva/vic 

Sf  vyfjtarov  ewiaKuuni  dot  verbally  agrees  with  Luke  i. 
35.  That  he  quotes  a  writer  in  whom  this  is  read, 
we  perceive  from  the  parenthesis.  Yet  we  can  neither 
conclude  from  the  preceding  nor  subsequent  parts,  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  writer. 
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we  have  before  seen,  §.  60.,  has  explained  to  express 
nothing  more  than  the  formation  of  the  human  body 
by  God,  in  which  he  afterwards  took  his  seat. 
There  is  a  form  of  citation  in  the  Epitome  about  it, 
viz.  Xkyu,  which  does  not  define  who  speaks  it.  Yet 
even  this  is  wanting  in  Epiphanius. 

Next,  he  informs  us  of  another  reasoning  of  the 
Heretic.  "The  Apostles,  (says  Theodotus),  called 
him  merely  a  man  proved  true  by  signs  and  won- 
ders,"   (a  A  Act,    4>7}<7ti%    tiirov,    01    'AiroaroXot  •  •  •  • )      The 

words  which  he  quotes,  are  in  Acts  ii.  22.  He 
does  not  indeed  say,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  ot 
'AirooroAoi  called  him  such,  &c.  But  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  are  intended  by  this  form  of  citation, 
we  perceive  in  Epiphanius,  who  thus  cites  them 
against  him  in  return :  "  these  same  Apostles  say  in 
the  Acts,  as  St.  Stephen  expresses  himself,"  &c 

vaXiv  ot  avTOt  ' AiroaroXot  iv  race  irpa^cccv  €^?j<rav,  a>c  o  pa- 
fcapioc    Src^avoc   ^*rw,   *8ov  opw  •  •  •  Acts   vii.    56.      It 

was  indeed  only  Peter,  who  there  speaks  in  Acts  ii. 
22. — the  phrase  ol  'AwoaroXoi  is  not  adapted  to  him : 
it  must,  therefore,  relate  to  the  book  in  which  this 
is  narrated. 

He  thought,  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  Epistles 
another  pretext  for  his  opinion.  "  The  Apostle 
(says  he)  calls  Jesus  a  mediator  between  God  and 

man  :"  waXiv  &  irpo^affi&rai  Acywv,  ori  c^ij  ntpt  avrou  o 
A7to<itoAoc,   ore   Mfdiriyc   Ofov    Kai    avdpanrw,    avdpwiroc 

Xpcaroc  InaovQ,  jc.  r.  A.  These  words  are  in  1  Tim. 
ii.  5  m. 

Theodotus  endeavours  again  to  establish  this  from 
John  viii.  40.,  where  our  Lord  thus  expresses  him- 
self, ore,  ^tfffty,  o  Kvptoc  *fn9  vvv  &  tnruTt,  k.  r.  A  . 

That  some  would  even  dare  deny  Christianity,  he 

-  Loc  c.  p.  467.  "  *■  *  F-  4C5' 

VOL.  I.  * 
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proves  from  Matt*    xii.    31,,   avrov,  ^>T|<rt,  rov  Xpurrov 
uirovTog,  iraaa  fi\aatyr\iiia,  k.  r.  A  °. 

Before  we  part  from  Theodotus,  we  would  once 
for  all  call  to  mind  the  books  for  which  we  have 
found  proofs  in  him.  Among  Pauls  Epistles,  those 
quoted  under  the  form  upnrai,  are  1  Corinthians, 
Philippians,  1  Timothy : — those  under  the  name  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  that  of  Paul,  are  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
Colossians . 

The  first  of  Peter,  once  with  the  name,  and  once 
with  merely  the  prefix — « the  Apostle." 

He  has  in  a  short  and  summary  way,  referred  to 
several  allegories  of  our  Lord,  and  to  historical  nar- 
ratives, which  exist  in  our  four  Gospels.  He  has 
cited  some  of  our  Saviour's  sayings,  which  both  in 
substance  and  words  are  contained  in  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John.  He  relates  the  residence  of  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness  after  his  baptism,  merely  in  gene- 
ral terms,  yet  with  one  circumstance,  which  is  only 
noticed  in  Mark.  Once  he  quotes  Matthew  and 
John,  and  once  also  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  the 
words  "  the  Apostle  says." 

According  to  the  extracts  preserved  by  Epi- 

phanius,  he  appeals  to  passages  in  Matthew,  in 

Luke,  in  John  : — to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  under 

the  title  ot  awooroXoi,  and  lastly  to  the  first  Epistle  of 

Timothy,  under  the  term  o  awoaroko^ 


OF  CERTAIN  ANONYMOUS  HERETICS. 

These  of  whom  we  would  speak,  belong  to  the 
Heretics  of  the  second  century,  of  whom  mention  is 


I*  C*  p.  M4.    See  plates  1.  *.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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made  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  Their  names  are  un- 
known, and  much  less  still  is  known  of  their  writing*. 

Tertullian  says,  that  some  maintained  the  exis- 
tence of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  sense  in  Christianity, 
and  asserted,  that  the  Apostles,  besides  the  general 
doctrine,  imparted  to  their  more  intimate  disciples 
one  more  recondite,  in  which  they  delivered  to 
them  certain  peculiar  and  deeper  notions.  He  ob- 
serves, that  they  alleged  the  proof  from  Paul,  who 
wrote  to  Timothy, "  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to 
thy  trust ;"  and, "  O  Timothy,  that  good  thing  which 
was  committed  unto  thee,  keep ;"  and  also, "  what 
thou  hast  heard,  •••commit  thou  to  faithful  nteif, 
who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  alsop."  These 
passages  are  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  vi.  20., 
and  in  the  second  i.  14.,  ii.  2. 

The  assertion  of  these  heretics,  and  the  proofs 
which  they  produced  in  their  favour,  are,  indeed, 
not  known  to  us  from  their  own  information,  but  they 
yet  rest  on  an  historical  basis,  viz.  the  communica- 
tions of  Tertullian,  who  was  desirous  of  instructing 
and  correcting  them  on  these  points.  They  were, 
probably,  the  Carpocratians,  against  whom  this 
Father  contended :  if  so,  the  assertion  in  question  is 
a  dogma  of  their  school q. 

Precisely  the  same  account  occurs  in  Origen,  who 
complains,  that  some  of  them  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  critical  exposition,  had  fallen  into  false  in- 

p  De  Praescriptione,  c  25.     Confitentur  quidem,  nil  Apostoloi 
ignor&sse,  nee  diveraa  inter  se  praedidLsse,  non  taraen  volunt  lllos 
omnia  omnibus  revelasse ;  "  qiusdara  enim  palam  et  univer»i*>  qast- 
dam  et  secrete  et  panels  demandisse.     Qnia  et  hoc  verbo  ***™ 
Partus  ad  Timothetrai :  O  Timothee,  depositum  custodi,  ^^J™* 

bonum  depositum  serra. Sed,  nee  quia  roluiw  Ulu™.  ^oqtie  ar- 

bominibttt  demandare,  qui  idonei  sunt,  alios  docere,  id  q 
^ »..    ••_._• r 1::  :^«^rPtandonl  eiw 


gumentnm  ocemki  aHcujus  Erangelii  interpretandi 
'  Iremeus,  L  i.  adr.  Haereses  c.  25.  n.  5. 
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terpre  tat  ions.  He  then  observes :  "  Under  which 
are  those  to  be  included,  who  from  the  words  of 
John  €  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness9  (1  Ep.  v.  19.) 
have  wandered  into  abominable  doctrines  with  regard 
to  the  Creator r."  It  is  well  known  that  the  Gnos- 
tical  school  in  general  considered  the  Creator  as  a 
very  imperfect  Spirit,  wrho  badly  understood  his 
work,  and  consequently  introduced  evil  into  the 
creation.  Although  we  are  not  rightly  informed  to 
which  branch  of  the  Gnosis  this  mode  of  proof  may 
be  principally  assigned,  it  is  yet  certain,  that  the  first 
Epistle  of  John  must  have  then  been  in  existence, 
since  they  have  founded  these  doctrines  upon  it. 


MARCION. 

Marcion  took  offence  at  the  many  Jewish  notions, 
with  which  Christianity  made  its  appearance,  and 
which  probably  his  age  had  not  always  the  ability 
to  separate,  as  mere  vehicles  and  leading  ideas, 
from  the  principal  matter,  to  which  they  were  ad- 
joined. These  being  displeasing  to  him,  he  resolved 
to  destroy  Judaism  in  the  Christian  school.  He 
undertook  this,  by  means  of  a  work  which  he 
entitled  Antitheses,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancients,  and  respected  by  his  followers  as  a  symbo- 
lical book.  In  this  he  proved,  that  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  are  directly  contrary  to  those  of  the 

r  Origenes  T.  ii.  opp.  p.  23.  Ed.  de  la  Rue.  Comment,  in  Genes. 
in  Ed.  Coell.  T.  i.  p.  16.  Imp.  Huetii.  oirc  irapa  to  dyvottaSat  rrjv 
.opMWfiwv  T7)Q  Kotrpov  TrpoarjyopiaQ  fwvr)Vf  trrreTmtJhtaaiv  tin  ra  datfii(j- 
rara  ippoveiv  VEpi  rov  Arjfiiovpyov,  oi  firj  KaSypavrec,  iiri  tivwv  icetrai 
to,  6  Koafios  tv  trovrjpv  Kcircu,  bri  dvri  rutv  7repiyei(ov  icai  dvSpwmvutv 
xqvto  ovtuc  cm  Tf  luavvy  tlpTjrar  oirjScvTtc  yap  Koajwv  icar*  airrrjv 
Tqv  Xe£iv  vrjfiaivtaSai  to  av(m\\ia  to  it,  obpavov  kcli  yrjg  kcli  twv  tv  av- 
r#if ,  $pao*rara  kqi  awffwrara  oVo^aowret  trtpi  Qtov. 
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Old  Testament,  whence  he  concluded,  that  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  who  is  also  the  Creator,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  confounded  with  that  more  noble  God,  whom 
Jesus  announced,  and  whose  Son  he  was. 

An  idea  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  Dialogue 
against  the  Marcionites,  which  is  ascribed  to  Origen*: 
in  which  one  of  his  followers,  without  mentioning 
the  source  itself,  whence  they  are  derived,  enume- 
rates in  the  first  section,  twelve  to  eighteen  of  these 
Antitheses,  the  greater  part  of  which,  and  even  some 
others  scattered  through  the  works  of  Tertullian, 
are  besides  found  here  and  there  in  the  Fathers. 

Though  he  may  have  disclosed  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  intellect  than  most  of  the  heretics  of  these 
days,  he  was  by  no  means  original  in  his  opinions. 
Cerdo  preceded  him  in  them,  as  in  general  in  his 
doctrinal  notions,  having  at  a  more  early  period  as* 
serted  this  contradiction  between  the  two  Testa- 
ments \  Some  of  his  Antitheses  may  still  be  seen 
in  Theodoret ',  and  had  he  more  copiously  detailed 
these  instead  of  epitomizing  others,  this  account  of 
Cerdo  would  be  of  great  value,  since  it  would  enrich 
us  with  some  admirable  proofs  of  the  Gospels. 

Yet,  it  seems,  that  in  this  particular  Marcion  went 
beyond  his  master,  as  he  not  merely  asserted  the 
Antitheses  or  contradictions  of  the  two  Testaments, 
but  admitted  particularly  into  the  New,  even  the 
Antitheses  of  the  Apostles.  For  this  he  found  one 
foundation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  ac- 
cused Peter  and  those  who  were  with  him  of  Ju- 
daism .  He  consequently  adhered  to  Paul,  and  we 
shall  readily  perceive,  that,  however  many  of  them 

Irenaus  1.  ii.  adv.  H«r.  c.  27.     Tertuilianus  paasim.     Epiph. 
Haer.  xlii. 

1  Theod.  HaereU  Fab.  1.  i.  c.  24.  o 

u  Tertullian.  1.  i.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  20. 1.  iv.  c.  3.  1.  v.  c.  ~. 
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be  may  have  had,  he  was  not  particularly  biassed  in 
favour  of  the  writings  of  the  other  Apostles.  Of 
them  he  received  no  more  than  one  Gospel,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Those  which  were  directed  to  individuals,  to  Titus 
and  Timothy,  were  excluded  from  his  collection  of 
Paul's  Epistles ;  he  only  granted  a  place  in  it  to 
that  to  Philemon.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
also  rejected,  so  that  he  had  in  all  only  ten  Epistles 
of  Paul.  This  collection  was  then  called  Apostolicon. 

He  arranged  them  also  in  his  Codex,  otherwise  than 
they  now  stand  in  our  books,  or  formerly  stood.  To 
that  to  the  Galatians  he  assigned  the  first  rank  :  then 
came  the  first  and  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
next,  that  to  the  Romans,  the  two  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  that  to  the  Laodiceans,  to  the  Colossians,  to 
Philemon ;  the  last  was  that  to  the  Philippians  \  The 
Epistle  inscribed  to  the  Laodiceans,  was  (as  it  is  well 
known)  that  to  the  Ephesians,  as  Tertullian  declares, 
gnd  as  surviving  extracts  from  it  prove. 

In  this  order  the  Epistles  follow  each  other  in 
Epiphanius  and  Tertullian.  This  Father  in  his 
fifth  book  against  Marcion,  engaged  to  refute  him 
from  those  books,  which  the  heretic  himself  acknow- 
ledged, and  he  commences  his  task  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  and  proceeds  with  it,  through  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters.  From  the  fifth 
to  the  eleventh  chapter  he  goes  through  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from  the  eleventh  to 
jthe  thirteenth,  the  second.     The  thirteenth  and  four- 

• 

*  Epipb.  Haer.  xlii.  p.  158.  Basil.  Ai  It  iirnrroXai  at  nap  avrp 
\*yofi€vai  elfft  wpwrij  ptv  irpoc  TaXarac,  Itvrtpa  It  irpoQ  KopoSiovj;, 
rptrt}  TpoQ  KopivStovc  $€vr€pat  reraprti  irpos  'Pw/iaecwc*  ircfiirrtf  wpog 
BttraaXoyiKtig,  evriy  irpocBcfnraXovuceic  Sivrepa,  efiSofir)  Tpoc'Efunovc, 
oySoij  npo£  KoXoffaaeic,  ivvarri  wpOQ  tiUXtj/iova,  &Karr)  irpos  ♦•Xnnrij-' 

ffCOVf. 
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teenth  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  to  the  two  to 
the  Thessalonians,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
to  that  to  the  Ephesians  or  Laodiceans,  the  nine- 
teenth to  that  to  the  Colossians,  the  twentieth  to  that 
to  the  Philippians,  the  twenty-first,  finally,  to  that  to 
Philemon.  With  respect  to  this  last  Epistle  alone, 
Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  differ. 

Tertullian  follows  him  from  passage  to  passage ; 
at  first,  with  great  care,  hut  afterwards  he  attempts 
to  be  more  brief.  Epiphanius  also  has  noted  for 
us  several  observations  on  his  text,  and  collected 
various  readings  from  his  copies,  in  which  he  differed 
from  the  codex  of  the  Cyprian  bishop ;  the  author  of 
the  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites  has  likewise 
imparted  to  us,  occasionally,  similar  remarks. 

If  we  examine  quietly  all  these — their  strong  and 
often  precipitate  objections, — it  cannot  be  contra* 
dieted,  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  inserted  by  Marciori 
in  his  collection,  on  the  whole,  and  in  general,  corres- 
ponded with  those  of  the  orthodox,  and  that  the 
point  of  contention  is  only  relative  to  particular  pas* 
sages,  not  to  the  whole.  Marcion  is  therefore  be- 
yond doubt,  a  distinguished  witness  for  the  writings 
of  this  Apostle,  and  the  charges  against  his  Aposto- 
licon  are  not  directed  against  the  contents  of  the 
Epistles  themselves,  but  simply  against  a  different 
recension  of  them. 

Now,  as  the  Evangelical  Codex  of  Tatian,  except- 
ing the  secondary  dispute  concerning  the  Genealo- 
gies and  some  other  points,  authenticates  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Gospels  in  the  mass,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Apostolical  Codex  of 
Marcion  is  a  historical  document,  which  its  antiquity 
confirms,  and  also,  adjudges  to  that  author,  to  whom 
it  is  commonly  attributed. 


i 
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The  Gospel,  also,  which  he  possessed,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous  account  of  the  ancients,  that 
of  Luke.  This  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
tracts which  Tertullian,  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
against  Marc  ion,  and  especially  Epiphanius,  have 
given,  the  last  of  whom  collated,  as  well  the  Epistles, 
as  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  with  the  Catholic  copies 
then  in  use,  and  also  marked  the  variations  in  parti- 
cular readings. 

Yet  in  this,  as  also  in  the  Epistles,  the  ancients 
upbraided  him  with  having  omitted  and  altered 
much,  and  with  having  mutilated  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.  It  appears  really  to  have  been  the  case  ;  but 
they  frequently  did  him  injustice,  and  blamed  him 
for  alterations,  which  were  only  various  readings, 
which  again  appear  in  other  orthodox  teachers  and 
ether  MSS. 

But  Marcion  did  not  allow  this  reproach  to  rest 
upon  him,  but  returned  the  complaint,  asserting,  in 
the  antitheses,  that  the  Gospel,  which  his  opponents 
exhibit,  had  been  falsified  by  persons  attached  to 
Judaism,  in  favour  of  their  opinions y. 

We  cannot  now  inquire  which  of  the  two  is  right ; 
but  we  must  not  entirely  omit  another  question,  viz. 
what  were  the  intentions  with  which  he  recom- 
mended his  Gospel  to  his  followers  ?  Whether  he 
would  have  his  text  considered  as  the  original  and 
uncorrupted,  which  had  thus  descended  to  him  from 
antiquity  ?  or,  whether  he  would  have  it  considered 

7  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  4.  Si  enim  id  Evangeli'mri,  quod  Lucae 
fertur,  penes  nos  viderimus,  an  et  penes  Marcionem,  ipsum  est,  quod 
per  Antitheses  suas  arguit,  et  interpolatum  a  protectoribus  Judaism i 
ad  incorporationem  Legis  et  Prophetarum,  quo  etiam  Christum  inde 
confingerent  ?  Dialog,  contra  Marcion.  I  ii.  p.  63.  Ed.  Wetstenii. 
rovro  oi  'lovidiorai  iypayf/av.  p.  54.  reus  'lov&Miraug  (buvatc  ov  ttciSo- 
/icu. 
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as  one  purified  from  additions,  as  an  emended  and 
critical  edition  ? 

From  himself  we  have  no  accurate  information 
on  this  subject ;  yet,  it  was  by  no  means  known  to 
the  ancients,  that  he  represented  his  text  as  the  ori- 
ginal, which  had  thus  descended  to  him  from  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  Tertullian  rather  assails  the 
other  position  with  violence  and  impetuosity. 

As  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  state  the  case,  Mar- 
cion  conceived  grounds  from  Pauls  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  to  distinguish  among  the  Apostles  them- 
selves a  party  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  a  party  op- 
posed to  it.  Hence,  he  conceived,  that  he  had  found 
a  sufficient  reason  for  discarding  the  other  Gospels, 
and  ascribing  a  current  value  only  to  his  own.  Con- 
sequently, Tertullian  inquires,  if  the  Apostles  them- 
selves in  any  way  had  falsified  the  Gospel,  how,  in 
later  times,  could  Paul  and  his  pupil  Luke  have  at- 
tained the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gospel  ?  But,  if 
false  Apostles  had  introduced  interpolations,  who  can 
now  say  among  such  a  manifold  corruption,  where 
a  genuine  apostolical  document  exists  ?  Or  is  that 
only  a  genuine  one,  which  Marcion  has  ? 

This  last  question  he  now  leaves  perfectly  at  rest, 
since  it  does  not  belong  to  the  doctrinal  speculations 
and  reveries  of  Marcion,  and  labours  alone  with  all  his 
power,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  his  credit,  as  an 
emendator,  doubtful,  to  prove  that  no  emendation 
was  necessary,  that  his  was  a  rash  and  daring  at- 
tempt, that  he  was  no  emendator,  aud  his  book  no 
amended  edition  \ 

*  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion  c.  3.  c.  4.  Emendator  sane  Evangelii  a 
Tiberianis  usque  ad  Antonia  tempora  eversi  Marcion  solus  et  primus 
obvenit,  expectatus  tamdiu  a  Christo  paenitente  jam,  quod  Apostolia 
praemisisse  properasset  sine  praesidio  Marcionis,  nisi  quod  humanae 
tcmcritatis,  non  divine  Auctoritatis  negotium  est  hacresis,  quae  tic 
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'  Marcion,  therefore,  could  not  have  categorically 
explained  himself  on  this  subject,  or  even  have  as- 
serted the  contrary  to  that,  of  which  some  of  the 

moderns  so  confidently  assure  themselves,  viz that 

he  had  received  from  ancient  times, an  original  Gospel 
in  the  state  in  which  he  delivered  it  to  his  school ;  and 
that  he  circulated  this  in  the  state  in  which  he  had 
received  it,  among  his  followers. 

Origen  also  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  common 
opinion,  that  Marcion  aimed  at  the  credit  of  a  critic 
and  emendator.  According  to  which  idea,  he  rejoins 
that  a  malicious  person  having  interpolated  one  of 
his  own  writings,  and  apologised  for  having  done  so, 
he  became  desirous  of  expurgating  them ;  and  in- 
deed he  did  expurgate  them,  but  in  the  manner  that 
Marcion  expurgated  the  Gospels  \ 

Since  even  his  disciples  considered  it  as  an  emen- 
dation, they  continued  after  his  example  to  exercise 
their  critical  talents  upon  it,  and  (as  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  against  Marcion  observes)  even  now  entirely 
to  corrupt  what  he  had  left  untouched b.  Tertullian 
therefore  counsels  them,  wherever  they  make  an  alter- 
ation,  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  a  difficulty, 
only  to  make  their  alterations  in  future  after  the 
Catholic  copies c. 

semper  emendat  Evangelia,  dum  vitiat : — itaque  dum  emendat,  utrum- 
que  confirmat,  et  nostrum  alterius,  id  emendans  quod  invenit ;  et  id 
posterius,  quod  de  nostri  eraendatione  constituens  suum  fecit.  With 
regard  to  the  other  Gospels,  he  says  of  him,  c.  5.  in  quantum  ergo 
emendasset,  quae  fuissent  emendanda,  si  fuissent  corrupta,  in  tantum 
confirmavit  non  fuisse  corrupta,  quae  non  putavit  emendanda.  De- 
nique  emendavit,  quod  corruptum  existimavit.  Sed  nee  hoc  merito, 
quia  non  fuit  corruptum  re. 

•  Epist.  ad  Alexandrin.  in  Apolog.  Ruffin.  pro  Origen.  Videte 
quali  purgatione  disputationem  nostram  purgavit,  quali  purgatione 
Marcion  Evangelia  purgavit.    Cf.  in  initio. 

k  §.v.  174.    Ed.  Wetstein. 

e  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion.  c.  5. 
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If  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  Epistles  to 
the  Gospel,  it  assuredly  appears  that  he  took  great 
delight  in  a  species  of  higher  criticism,  which  he  em- 
ployed subserviently  to  his  own  views.  Then  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
original  Epistles. 


PTOLOMffiUS  AND  HERACLEON. 

Irenaeus  joins  them  together,  and  therefore  ap-. 
pears  to  have  accounted  them  contemporaries :  never- 
theless, he  places  Ptolemy  before  Heracleon  d.  Ter- 
tullian  also  follows  the  same  order  :  his  words  are, 
"  Valentinus  marked  out  the  road,  Ptolemy  paved  it, 
and  Heracleon  made  the  bye-path e.  But  this  last 
was,  according  to  Origen f,  OvaXtvrivov  yvwpi/ioc  :  he 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  or  instruction  of  Valen- 
tinus : — which  Ptolemy  also  enjoyed  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  Cerdo,  the  instructor  of  M  arcion, 
was  contemporary  with  them,  but  he  belonged  to  a 
different  sect.  Epiphanius,  indeed,  places  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  in  which  he  came  into  notice, 
after  Heracleon s :  nor  can  the  intermediate  period, 
which  he  by  chance  omits,  possibly  be  of  importance^ 
since  Cerdo  was  still  distinguishing  himself  under 
Hyginus,  under  whom  Valentinus  rose  to  the  head  of 
a  separate  school  \ 

We  have  still  one  Epistle  of  Ptolemy  to  Flora  his 
pupil1,   in  which  he  instructs  her  concerning  the 

*  Iren.  L.ii.  adv.  Haereses.  c.  2. 

•  Tertull.  adv.  Valentinianos.  c.  4. 

r  Orig.  T.  ii.  in  Joann.  p.  60.  Huet.  Colon. 

•  Epiphan.  Haer.  XLI.    Ktpfav  ric  tovtqvq  kcu  tov  'Hpofc'Atw** 

*  Iren.  L.  iii.  adv.  Haer.  c.  4. 
1  Epiph.  Haer.  xxxiii» 
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opposition  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  which  then, 
through  Cerdo,  had  become  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, and  cautions  her  against  the  pernicious  maxims 
which  some  deduced  from  this  antithesis :  viz.  that 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  God  of  the  New,  and  that  the  former  was 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  Creator  of  the  world,  and  merely 
an  imperfect  God. 

For  the  Apostle  expressly  declares  the  Saviour  to 
be  the  Creator  of  the  world  when  he,  o  'A7ro<rroAoc, 

Says,  ira vra   Si  avrov  ytyovevai,    Kai  yjopiQ  avrov  yeyovtvai 

oJ&v.  This  Apostle  is  evidently  John,  i.  3.  But 
those  who  interpret  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ra  Wo 

row  owrtjjooc  api/fuva  .  .  .  ocicia  r)  iroXcg  ptpurSuaa  e<f>  eavrrjv, 

on  /hi  Swarm  <rrt)vac,  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  and  of 
an  imperfect  constitution,  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
do  not  understand  our  Lord.  The  first  part  of  this 
is  in  Matt.  xii.  25,  with  the  variation  ij>'  lavmv,  as  we 
read  it  in  Codex  D  :—ov  Swarai  <JTa%vat,  or,  as  BLK 
and  some  others  read  it,  ov  Suva rat  arrival,  is  in  Mark  iii. 
25.  Yet,  the  coincidence  in  the  two  concluding  words 
may  even  be  accidental,  and  the  whole  may  be  a 
quotation  from  memory. 

All  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  proceed  not 
from  God  himself;  some  are  merely  from  Moses,  as 
our  Saviour,  SiaAcyo/ncvoc  irov  o  Iwrip,  says  to  those, 
who  inquired  of  him  respecting  a  bill  of  divorce  :  on 

MfcJt/<ri?c  wpoc  Ttiv  (ric\ripoKap$iav  vfitov  iirerptxpt  to  awoXvuv 
r»fV  yvvaiKa  avroxf,  air  apyrig  ov  y€yov£v  ovrwq  (Oeoc  yap, 
^rjai,  avveZjtvlit  ravrr\v  riyv  avCvyiav)  jccu  o  <xvve£cu£e  o  Kvpiog, 

av3pw7roc  fin  ywpittTw.  The  first  part  of  this,  as  far  as 
the  parenthesis,  where  the  Valentinian  has  inserted 
one  of  his  own  remarks  in  his  ordinary  style  of 
speaking,  are,  with  the  exception  of  insignificant 
variations,  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  and  in  no  other  Evange- 
list :   on  MoKfFfC   irpoc  T1\v  <NcXijpOKcip8iav   vj.no  v   ivtrpiifftv 
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vfuv  airoXvoai  rag  yvvaiKag  vptov,  aw  ap^rjc  ov  ■y*7<>vsv  ourc*, 

cf.  Mark  x.  5,  6.  The  conclusion  is  also  in  Matthew : 
o  ovv  o  Otoe  <ruv€^£v^cv9  avdpwiroc  fin  xfoptZtrta),  xix.  6.  The 
words  are  indeed  actually  in  our  Evangelist,  in  the 
connexion,  in  which  Ptolemy  has  cited  them,  and  are 
besides,  including  the  formula,  the  Lord  says,  much 
assimilated  to  a  quotation  by  means  of  the  phrase 
SiaXiyofuvog  ttov.  For  example,  Clemens  Romanus 
has  pointed  out  also  a  passage  in  Isaiah  with  the  same 
phrase,  Xeyci  yap  irou,  and  another  likewise  with  the 
same  words  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Clem. 
Ep.  1.  ad  Cor.  c.  15  and  21. 

Be  these  however  as  they  may,  he  again  informs  his 
pupil,  that  human  ordinances  may  even  have  been 
mixed  with  the  law,  as  the  Redeemer  declares,  &jX<* 
jcai  tovto  o  aurrip.  Moreover,  he  makes  a  quotation, 
in  which,  although  it  be  free  and  memoriter,  Matthew 
is  forcibly  expressed.    The  beginning  nparov  wanpa 

gov  /ecu  rtjv  pnrtpa  <rov,  Iva  tu  <roi  ycvijrai,  is  as  much  from 

Moses  as  from  Matthew.  Yet  ye  say,  our  Lord 
observes  to  the  teachers  of  the  law,  Soy>ov  ry  Gey,  o 
iav  y+tXridriG  *£  ipov,  which  is,  except  the  addition  of 
rtf  Oetf  in  Matthew,  as  well  as  the  following,  *<u  nicvpw- 
xraTE  tov  vofiov  (so  read  Codices  C.  13,  124.)  rov  Btov 

Sia  rqv  wapaSomv  rwv  xpc<7/3trrcpaiv  vpwv  :    the  words  also 

of  Isaiah,  which  Matthew  has  very  properly  treated, 

viz.   o   Xaoq  ouroc,  as    far  aS  ivraXfiara  avSpw7reov,    are 

taken  from  Matthew  xv.  5, 6, 8. 

We  may  consider  the  law  in  general,  he  proceeds 
to  say,  under  three  points  of  view.  One  part  of  it 
the  Redeemer  has  fulfilled :  it  is  that  vo/aoc,  ov  oi* 
jJXSc  Kara\v<rai  iXXa  xAi?p4WTcu  (Matt.  v.  17),  that  part 
which  he  came  to  fulfil,  not  to  destroy.  Another 
part  has  been  abolished,  and  the  third  was  only 
figurative, — a  representation  of  that  which  was  to 
come,  and  ceased,  when  that  took  place,    For  in- 
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stance,  the  law — a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  was  abolished  by  the  Redeemer,  when  he  said, 

*yw  -yap  \tyu>  fftiv,  pri  avri<rr?)vai  oXwg  ry  irovrjp^,  a\\a  tav 
rtc  **  pairurg,   arptipov  avry   /ecu  tjjv  aWrjv  may  ova.     The 

position  of  the  words  in  Matt.  v.  39,  with  merely 
a  slight  variation,  is  the  same  :  Codex  D  also,  which 
in  general  preserves  a  very   ancient  text,   omits 

Sf£iav. 

Concerning  that  part,  which  was  to  be  accounted 
merely  figurative,  and  to  consist  in  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, Paul  is  declared  to  have  spoken,  (£>?Xoi  k<u 

TlavXoq  6  A7TO(TtoXoc),  when  he  Says  to  iraaya  iifiiov 
ir\&ri   Xptoroc,   tcai  iva   ijtc,    $t}<jiv,  <z£u/uot,   jii?   /ucre^ovrcc 

'Cvixt)<;.  . . .  oXX'  i}t€  veov  <f>vpafia.  The  words  are  mis- 
placed according  to  the  custom  of  Ptolemy,  and 
freely  given,  yet  they  are  evidently  those  of  Paul, 
,1  Cor.  v.  7.  Even  this  Paul,  who  illustrates  the  meta- 
phor of  the  Passover  and  unleavened  bread  6  'Attooto- 

XocIIauXoc*  •  •  •  rt|v  cucova. . .  •  £ia  rov  iraaya  /ecu  rwv  atvfiwv 

§ki£aQ,  speaks  of  that  part  of  the  law,  which  had  been 

abrogated,  uirciiv,  rov  vofxov  rwv  ivroXwv  ev  Soypaai  icarqp- 

yt)<r&ar  and  also  of  that  which  only  required  im- 
provement and  Completion,  6  fisv  vopoc,  ftwwv,  ctyeoc, 
Kai  fi  ivroXti  ayia,  koi  Sucata  teat  dyaSij.    The  first  passage 

is  here  freely  expressed,  and  in  the  infinitive,  yet 
according  to  the  words  of  Eph.  ii.  15.  The  other  is 
literally  from  Romans  vii.  12. 

Of  the  written  labours  of  Heracleon  considerable 
fragments  survive.  An  exegetical  fragment  on  Luke 

JUL  8.,  vac,  oq  cav  ofio\oyr)<ry  kv  kfiot  as  far  as  ayycXwv 

re*  Qeov  is  preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
.whence  he  (rovrov  rov  tovov  e^rj-yov^cvoc j)  seeks  to 
establish  the  position,  that  it  is  enough  for  a  man  to 
confess  Jesus  by  means  of  his  actions,  and  to  prove 

J  Lib.  iv,  Strom,  c.  9.  Ed.  Vcn.  595.  Sylb.  502. 
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the  validity  of  his  precepts  by  his  life,  without  the 
addition  of  an  oral  confession  (probably  in  persecu- 
tions). On  this  account,  our  Saviour  says  iv  ipoi, 
when  he  speaks  of  confession,  and  ^  when  he  speaks 
of  denial.  For,  iv  c/uot  implies  those,  who  live  in  him 
by  conviction  and  doctrine,  and  in  whom  he  conse- 
quently also  lives.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
denial  were  inconceivable :  for,  then  he  must  have 
denied  himself,  which  is  impossible ;  Stoirep  apvriaa<Au 
iawov  ovStirore  Suvarcu.  He  seems  to  lay  a  stress  on 
these  words,  as  if  they  were  conclusive  and  parallel 
to  the  preceding.  Paul  also  has  in  the  same  manner 
declared  them  of  Jesus  himself,  as  they  are  here  ap- 
plied, apvyaaaSai  cavrov  ov  Swarcu,  2  Tim.  ii.  13* 

In  an  appendix,  apud  Clementem  Alexandrinum; 
he  comments  at  great  length  on  an  apostolical  pas- 
sage (ovrag  aKQvoavTtQ  to  oirooroXucov  k)  which  OCCUTS  ill 

Matt.  iii.  11,  12.;  and  in  Luke  iii.  17.  in  the  very 
same  words.  This  testimony,  therefore,  decides  in 
favour  of  neither  of  the  two  in  particular. 

But  the  fragments  of  his  commentaries  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  are  numerous  and  considerable, 
which  Origen  communicates  in  his  expositions  of 
this  Gospel,  for  the  sake  of  convincing  and  reclaim- 
ing the  Heretics.  Tom.  i.  in  Johan.  iii.  vi.  vii.  viii. 
ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.  xvii.  xviiu  xix.  xxi. 
xxiv.  xxvi  !. 

Sometimes  Heracleon  has  taken  notice  of  other 

k  Ex  Scriptis  Prophetarum  Eclogae.  c.  25. 

1  They  are  extracted  from  the  works  of  Origen  by  Grabe  (Spicfleg. 
Patr.  v.  ii.  p.  85 — 117.)  According  to  the  edition  of  De  la  Rue, 
Opp.  Orig.  v.  iv.  Comment,  in  Joh.  Tom.  i.  p.  66.  73.  T.  vi.  p; 
102. 117.  120—22.  125.  130.  138—40.  157.  T.  x.  p.  170.  170; 
194.  196.200—2.  T.  xiii.  220—21.  224—227.  229.  230.  234. 
235.  237—239.  241.  242.  248.  251—52.  255.  256.  260—263.  tG5 
—67.  274.  275.  276.  277.  T.  xix.  p.  296.  302.  T.  xx.  p.  316. 
332.  337—40.  345.  359.  360. 
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Biblical  passages,  in  the  course  of  his  expositions. 
Yet  he  has  merely  treated  them  briefly,  and  rather 
alluded  to  them,  than  expressly  quoted  them  ;  and 
often  he  has  only  inserted  them  into  the  thread  of 
his  discourse  according  to  their  meaning. 

He  explains  in  his  own  peculiar  way  the  history 
of  the  nobleman  or  soldier  in  John  iv.  46.  (Origen, 
T.  xviii.  in  Joann.)  and  understands  the  Demiurgus 
by  fiaaiXucoe.  From  which  interpretation,  he  re- 
marks by  implication,  that  in  the  passage,  oe  vloi  r??c 

(SaGiXuaq  c&Xcvffovrai  tic  to  ukotoq  to  i^torepov,  the  des- 
truction, which  impends  over  the  creatures  of  the 
Demiurgus,  is  m  intended.  The  passage  is  in  Matt, 
viii.  12.,  with  the  mere  variation  of  e&Xfvcrovrcu,  which 
exists  in  Bianchini  (Cod.  Veron.  et  Vercell.) 

Elsewhere  (Tom.  xvi.  in  Joann.)  he  refers,  with 
the  formulary  Kara  to,  to  the  words,  o  Sfpia^oc  7roXvc, 
oi  &  cpyarai  oXryoi.  And  among  other  Biblical  cita- 
tions (Tom.  xiv.)  he  says,  that  the  Son  came  formal 
jccu  aa»<iai  ro  an-wXoXoc*  The  passages  are  literally  in 
Matt.  ix.  3.,  and  xviii.  1 1.,  but  they  are  also  in  Luke  x. 
2.,  xix.  10.  Therefore  his  words  decide  in  favour  of 
neither. 

In  the  course  of  the  dissertation  (T.  xiii.)  he  ma- 
nifestly inserts  the  words  of  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  without 
literally  quoting  them,  or  even  treating  them,  as  a 
citation.     He  connects  with  them  the  words  a/iptjra 

ptlfxara  a  ovk  i£ov  avSpwiroiq  XaXqaat,  which  are  peculiar 

to  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xii.  4.)  n 
He  then  refers  (T.  xiv.  in  Joann.)  on  account  of  the 

expression,  XoyiKi?  Xarpaa,  to  the  Apostle,  Kcff  o  Kai  o 

arooroXoc  &8acr#c«.  This  occurs  in  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  xii.  1  °. 

•  According  to  the  Edition  of  De  la  Rue,  T.  xiii.  p.  76. 
■  T.  xiii.  p.  2S0. 

•  T.  xiii.  p.  234. 
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We  have  therefore  the  following  testimonies  out 
of  the  remains  of  Ptolemy  and  Heracleon.  In  the 
former,  we  have  five  passages  extracted  from  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  are  partly  literally  cor- 
rect, partly  moderately  so,  bnt  always  such,  as  may 
not  be  easily  mistaken ; — one  from  the  Gospel  of 
John,  not  entirely  literal,  but  with  the  reference, 
o  ararroXoc.  We  have  testimonies  with  the  name  of 
Paul  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Ephesians.  In 
Heracleon  we  have  fragments  of  a  commentary  on 
the  whole  of  John,  an  exposition  of  a  passage  from 
Luke,  a  passage  from  Matthew,  with  a  form  of 
citation:  besides  which  a  reference  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  with  the  adjunct  o  airo<rroXoc,  and 
without  any  intimation  that  they  are  quotations,  a 
passage  loosely  but  manifestly  extracted  from  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  one  verbally  correct 
from  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  from 
the  second  to  Timothy. 


VALENTINUS  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

Ptolemy  and  Heracleon  were  disciples  of  Valen- 
tinus ;  but  they  abandoned  his  school,  and  separated 
themselves  from  his  doctrines  in  particular  points. 
Yet  he  continued,  notwithstanding  their  secession, 
the  head  of  a  great  and  very  extended  school,  which 
took  its  name  from  him. 

We  still  possess  some  remains  of  his  works,  viz. 
fragments  of  his  Epistles,  of  his  Homilies,  and  of 
a  treatise  concerning  the  origin  of  evil p.     But  in 

>  Apud  Clem.  Alex.  L.  iii.  Strom.  L.  ii.  L.  iv.  Origen  dialog, 
contra  Marcion,  Sect.  iv.  Grabe  Spicileg.  Pat.  and  Haer.  v.  u. 
p.  50 — 58. 
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these  fragments  which  have  been  merely  extracted 
to  elucidate  some  of  his  peculiar  ideas,  no  proofs  of 
the  sacred  books  occur,  and  as  to  our  purpose,  they 
may  as  well  not  have  survived. 

Yet  Irenaeus  has  considered  the  Biblical  argu- 
ments, with  which  he  defended  his  religious  doc- 
trines, worthy  of  his  attention,  and  places  his  own 
refutations  in  array  against  them,  by  means  of  which 
they  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

He  had  intercourse,  as  he  says,  with  the  Va- 
lentiniansq — probably  he  had  the  writings  of  the 
School  of  Valentinus  before  him,  upon  which  he 
founded  his  labours.  We  indeed  hear  the  preceptor 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pupil,  yet  here  we  obtain  no 
minute  description  of  his  religious  doctrines,  ex- 
cepting only  in  such  particulars  as  fall  within  the 
compass  of  every  day's  remarks. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  did  not  assail  him,  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  Biblical  writings,  or  as  one  who  rejected  and  re- 
tained what  he  pleased.  Tertullian  indeed  concedes 
this  far  to  him,  that  he  received  the  Biblical  codex 
entire  ;  but  he  reprobates  him  for  having  by  means 
of  his  misinterpretations  caused  to  it  a  greater  in- 
jury than  the  knife  of  Marcion r.  Irenaeus  relates, 
that  Valentinus  gave  the  preference  to  the  Gospel  of 
John :  but  he  takes  umbrage  at  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, respecting  the  other  Gospels,  merely  on  this 
Account,  that  in  addition  to  the  four  acknowledged 
Gospels,  he  had  one  more  than  other  Christians, 
which  his  school  even  called  Evangelium  Veri- 
tatis  \     As  to  the  rest,  he  says,  that  they  not  only 

9  L.  i.  adv.  Haer.  Praef.  n.  2.  Ivtv\ov  toiq  vwofjivrifiatTt  rwy,  wc  auroi 
XtyovtTiy  'OvaXevnvov  fia^rjrwy» 

T  Tertull.  de  Praescript.  Haeret.  c.  38. 
"  Iren.  Lib.  iii.  c.  ii.  n.  7.  adv.  Haer. 
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take  their  proofs  from  the  Evangelical  and  Aposto- 
lical writings,  and  support  them  afterwards  by  ex- 
positions and  artful  interpretations,  but  that  they 
even  take  them  from  the  law  and  the  Prophets  '• 

Hence  we  might  draw  an  advantageous  conclusion 
for  the  whole  of  the  Canonical  books,  as  they  were 
received  in  the  days  of  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  but 
we  would  first  of  all  see  how  these  general  and  un- 
suspected assertions  were  confirmed,  as  to  particu- 
lars in  favor  of  the  heretics ;  then  it  will  be  free 
for  every  one  to  appreciate  the  accumulated  testi- 
mony. 

This  father  quotes  the  parables  and  narratives  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  from 
which  they  framed  their  proofs,  not  according  to 
their  whole  scope,  as  they  might  have  stated  them  in 
their  writings.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  necessary, 
that  we  should  more  accurately  inform  ourselves, 
from  the  proofs  and  conclusions  which  they  thence 
deduce,  whether  their  arguments  have  such  a  par- 
ticularity in  the  circumstantial  detail  or  language, 
where  they  take  notice  of  them,  as  really  to  induce 
the  supposition,  that  they  sufficiently  make  known 
and  individualize  our  historical  records. 

They  refer  among  the  rest  to  that  parable  of  our 
Saviour,  on  which  they  would  ground  the  number  of 
their  thirty  JEones.  Probably,  by  reason  of  its  dif- 
fusiveness, it  was  not  quoted  word  for  word : — it  is 
the  parable  of  the  labourers  who  at  different  hours 
were  sent  into  the  vineyard.  According  to  the  nar- 
rative, they  were  sent  at  the  first,  the  third,  and  the 
sixth,  some  at  the  ninth,  others  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

• 
-  -  • 

%  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  iii.  n.  6.  k<u  ov  fioyov  Ik  tuv  thayytkiKuv  *cu  rvy 
dro(rro\iKiity  Ktipwvrat.  tclq  awo&i&ic  irouitrSat,  iraparpcirovrcc  rac 
kpfjLTIveiacf  xai  fatiiovpyovvret  rac  ifyyritntc,  dWa  xai  i*  vo/wv  mu 
wpo^fjrftJK. 
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Now  thefce  hours,  one,  three,  six,  nine,  and  eleven 
make  up  the  number  thirty :  hence,  originated  the 
thirty  Horae  or  iEones  \ 

A  parable  of  labourers  in  a  vineyard  is  in  Matthew 
xz.  1.  But  is  it  the  same  as  that  on  which  they 
founded  their  opinions  ?  In  the  description  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  chance,  which  hours,  and  how  many 
are  named :  it  had  been  sufficient  if  he  had  said,  in 
generalAterms,  at  different  hours,  or  in  the  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  But  in  Matthew  the  labourers 
are  sent  *rpwe,  or  /m?  <l>p?,  v.  12. — about  the  first,  the 
third,  the  sixth,  the  ninth  and  eleventh  hour :  ex- 
actly as  they  state  it.  Were  there  a  variation  in  any 
one  hour,  their  argument  would  lose  its  applica- 
tion. It  therefore  places  before  us  the  narrative  of 
Matthew  in  the  whole  circumstantial  detail,  which  is 
perfectly  accidental,  and  depends  on  the  writer's 
mode  of  narrating  it :  whence,  Irenseus  infers — thus, 
they  abused  the  sacred  writings,  &c. 

The  account  of  the  woman,  who  had  suffered 
from  a  discharge  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  according 
to  its  description  and  particulars,  as  the  Valentinians 
cite  it,  is  not  in  Matthew.  But,  is  it  probably  so 
described  in  Mark  or  Luke  ?  Mark  v.  25.  Luke 
viii.  43. 

Her  case  in  the  words  of  Mark  is  thus  given,  ira- 
Sowa  Sw&jca  im,  and  they  rest  their  argument  as  much 
upon  ira%vaa,  as  upon  Sw&ica  en?.  For  they  would 
from  thence  teach,  that  one  of  their  spiritual  natures, 
the  twelfth  JEon,  had  endured  great  suffering,  and 
had  been  cured  by  another  power,  (rnv  ia<nv  rov  ir«- 

irovdoroc  aioivoc),  and  that  v  iradowra  StoSetca  irn  itcuvr)  fi 

Svvafuc  is  here  represented.  When  the  woman  touched 
Jesus,  he  inquired,  tic  pov  v\fiaro ;  as  the  words  occur 

u  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  i.  n.  3. 
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in  Mark  v.  30.  They  proceed  to  say,  that  hy  this 
question,  he  wished  to  instruct  his  disciples ;  &&10- 
Kovra  tovc  ftaSip-ac  occurs  only  in  Mark,  where  the 
disciples  also  enter  into  the  conversation :  *<u  iXeyov  oi 

padqrcu — #c.  r.  A.  * 

The  history  of  one  Anna,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 

Gospel,  icaiSta  rriQ  'Avviyc  ti?c  iv  T<p  EwayycAey  j»?pv<rcrofi€- 

vrtq  Trpo^nrcSoc*  who  was  a  prophetess,  aud  had  lived 
seven  years  with  her  husband,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  time  in  widowhood,  until  the  advent  of  our  Sa- 
viour, is  in  every  point  briefly  told  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  ii.  36.  Or  the  account  of  one  Simeon,  who  gave 
thanks,  and  took  our  Saviour  in  his  arms,  saying, 

vvv  airoXveiQ  rov  Sot/Xov  <fov,  Sc<T7rora,  Kara  to  pupa  gov  iv 

tlpvvy-  which  represents  the  Demiurgus,  who  per- 
ceived and  anticipated  his  near  departure,  at  the 
advent  of  our  Saviour.  This  history,  with  these 
circumstances  and  words  of  Simeon,  is  in  the  same 
Evangelist,  ii.  29  y. 

But  they  appeal  by  name  to  John,  the  disciple  of 
our  Lord,  as  having  expressly  mentioned  the  first 
eight  iEones.  In  proof  of  which,  they  adduce  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Gospel,  which  they  interpret  in  their 
own  way.  Irenaeus  here  quotes  their  own  expres- 
sions \  "  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  wishing  to 
describe  the  formation  of  the  universe,  as  the  Father 
sent  forth  each  part  from  himself,  places  first  *pyri» 
the  principle,  which  he  also  calls  /uovoycvtic  and  Otoe, 
in  which  the  Father  created  the  root  of  every  thing, 

*  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  iii.  n.  3. 
7  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  viii.  n.  4. 

•  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  viii.  n.  5.  in  re  'Ivavvriv  rov  /ia$iynji>  rov  Kvpiov 
SidatTKOvai  rriv  irpbJTrjy  oydoatia  fUfxrivvKtyai  avrcuc  Xdjeoiv  Xeyoirec, 
ovtu>q  Iomivk^c  o  jiaSiynjc  rov  xvpiov  fiovXopcvoc  tlntiv  ri\v  d\vv  ye- 
veaiv,  *a$V  Ta  wavra  wpotfiaXtv  6  irarrjp,  <}?)&*  nva  vwonScrai, 
k.  r.  X. 
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9p*hr«v.  The  passage  is  in  Matt.  v.  16  V  They  ex- 
plain likewise,  the  passage :  *i<n  nvtc  rwv  d>2t  cam/corwv, 

oi  ov  fxr\  ytucrovrat  3avarov,  €a>c  av  iSomji  tov  viov  tov  av3p*»- 

tov  fv  oo£p,  not  as  relating  to  the  Apostles,  who  were 
standing  round  him,  but  to  the  things  of  the  uni- 
verse which  surrounded  our  Saviour d.  The  whole 
words  are  in  Matthew  as  far  as  iv  &>£?,  which  vari- 
ation, however,  also  occurs  in  MSS.,  and  some  of 
the  ancient  versions,  Matt.  xvi.  28.  This  citation,  as 
far  as  the  last  words,  is  likewise  in  Mark  ix.  1.  and 
Luke  ix.  27.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  uncertain 
to  conclude  any  thing  from  hence,  in  favour  of 
Matthew  exclusively.  This  quotation  has  been  ex- 
tracted here,  less  for  this  purpose,  than  for  another, 
viz.  to  make  us  observe,  that  the  testimonies  for  par- 
ticular Gospels  are  not  therefore  so  numerous  as  we 
probably  wish  them  to  be,  since  often  a  passage 
quoted  exists  in  other  Evangelists  with  equal  har- 
mony, which  especially  is  the  case  in  Matthew  and 
Mark* 

Paul  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  those  higher 
spirits,  which  they  call  yEones,  tov  IlavXov  rove  & 

auovag  ovopaZjuv,  for   he   Said,  cic   trauaq  rag  ytvtag  rov 

aitovoe  Tfov  aiwvwy.  The  words  are  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  iii.  21  °. 

All  these  JEones  have  brought  together  all  that  each 
of  them  in  particular  possessed,  and  have  united  them 
in  one  individual  being,  whence  Jesus  or  the  Saviour 
came  into  existence.     Consequently  Paul  calls  him, 

all  in  all :  viro  &  IlavXov  $av€pa>c  Sea  rovro  eiptjadai  \tyovai, 

and  adduce  as  proof  Rom.  xi.  36.,  and  especially 

ColoSS.  ii.  9.  iv  airif  KaroiKH  irav  ro  TrXqpw/ia  ri?c  0€ori?roc, 

and  also,  a  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

c  Epitome  ex  Scriptis  Theodoti  J  2. 
d  Lib.  cit.  $  4.  *  Iren.  L.  i.  c.  iii.  n.  1. 
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cove,  ^v^i/covc,  irv€vi«iTucovc»  In  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  classification,  they  quote  Paul  among 

Others.    IlavXov  ScappqSqv  tiptj/avat  ^oiicovc,  \pv\tKOvg,  irvw- 

^arurovc.  The  assertion  of  the  Apostle,  which  they 
quote,  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  48.  and  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15. 
They  then  adduce  the  passage  in  Rom.  xi.  16.,  ap- 
pealing to  him  by  name,  IlavXov  ciowccvai  . 

They  have  thus  quoted  in  all,  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
that  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossians. 

We  find  among  the  curiosities  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Cod.  'A<rjc€w-quaere  'Ayscough'),  a  work  of  Va- 
lentinus  n-icm?  oo<pia,  translated  into  the  dialect  of 
Upper  iEgypt.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  characters, 
this  MS.  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  Coptic  language. 
Woide  has  consulted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Sahidic 
New  Testament,  yet  only  in  those  places  where  the 
man]  ootyta  deviates  in  considerable  variations,  or 
supplies  chasms.  Besides  which,  we  find  a  great 
number  of  passages  from  the  four  Gospels  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Epistles  noticed.  If  the  work  described  a 
larger  circle  of  the  opinions  of  the  learned  world,  be- 
sides these  explanations  of  which  we  now  speak,  it 
would  afford  to  us  still  many  others. 

THE  EBIONITES 

were  always  opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose 
anti-judaical  sentiments,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
were  necessarily  obnoxious  to  them.  Consequently, 
they  had  their  own  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
James  was  the  principal  person,  which  favoured  their 
Jewish  prejudices  to  the  extent  which  they  desired. 
This  production  was  composed  against  Paul,  not 

k  Ires.  L.  i.  c.  viii.  n.  3. 
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without  false  assumptions,  for  they  even  deprived 
him  of  his  Jewish  origin,  in  proof  of  which  they  re- 
ferred to  his  own  confession.  As  the  writer,  who 
has  made  known  to  us  the  contents  of  this  book, 
says,  they  founded  their  pretext  on  this  passage — I 
am  a  native  of  Tarsus,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city l. 
The  words  are  in  our  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
c.  xxi.  39. 


BASILIDES  AND  ISIDORUS 

were  father  and  son,  both  men  of  letters,  and  chiefs 
of  a  Gnostic  school.  Several  important  fragments 
of  the  writings  of  the  son  have  been  preserved  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  They,  however,  rather  ex- 
hibit the  dogmata  of  this  individual,  than  the 
grounds  on  which  he  defended  them  m. 

In  one  of  these  fragments  he  treats  of  marriage 
and  celibacy.  When  the  Apostles  (so  he  commences 
it)  inquired  of  our  Saviour  whether  it  were  not  better 
not  to  marry,  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  oi  iravrcc 
X<*pov<ri  rov  Xoyov  rovrov.  Jesus  spake  these  words 
(as  they  here  stand)  in  Matt.  xix.  11.  in  the  connec- 
tion there  mentioned,  after  the  Disciples  had  ob- 
jected, if  it  be  so  it  would  be  better  not  to  marry  at 
all.  Our  Saviour  still  further  adds,  there  are  eunuchs 
from  their  birth,  and  eunuchs  by  compulsion ;  but 

'Epiph.  Haer.  xxxx.  n.  16.  UpaUic  cc  &XXac  KaXovaiv  'Aw-oato- 
Xmv  tivat  •  •  • .  dvafiaSfiovc  yap  riyac  kcll  vftiyqtnig  tirjSey  iv  toiq 
dyafiaifwit  'latctaflov  xncoriSevrai,  £g  tbiyovfuyov  Kara  rt  rov  vaov 
cat  rwv  $v<rwvt .  •  • .  *>c  rat  rov  HavXov  ivravSa  Karqyopovvrec* .... 
Tmpeta  yap  avrovt  £c  avroc  6/ioXoyei  cat  oh*  aprcirat,  Xeyovref  e{ 
'JBXXifwi'  it  avroy  vrori&vrcu,  Xaftovree  Tqv  wpofaviv,  €K  rov  rowov 
$ia  ro  }i\a\rj$£Q  vw"  avrov  faStv,  ore  TaptrevQ  tlfxt,  obi:  daqfjiov  iroXeuc 
iro\cri)c«  k,  r.  X. 
m  Lib.  I.  Strom.  L.  ii.  1.  iii.  and  L  vi. 
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those  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
sake  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  &c.  &c.  Of  these 
three  sorts  of  eunuchs  our  Saviour  speaks  in  this 
passage  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  last  part  of  the  pas- 
sage (however  freely  it  be  otherwise  treated)  ap- 
proaches also  closely  to  Matthew  :  ol  &  iwica  ri?c  <mw- 

vcov  j3a<riXctac  evvov^KTavrcc  iavrovq  n. — Matt.  XIX.  12.  oirt* 
vie  tvvovyurav  favrovc  $ia  rrjv  j3a<riXuav  twv  ovpavwv.    The 

connection,  the  matter,  and,  in  part,  the  expression, 
point  to  Matthew. 

He  acts  with  equal  freedom  in  another  citation,  in 
which  he  appeals  to  the  Apostle :  Xcyciv  tov  'AirovroXo* 

— afiuvov  ya/Lctyorat  y  jrvpowSat.  This  is  easily  reCOg* 
nizable  in  1  Cor.  Vii.  9.  fcpcuwov  yap  ian  ya/tiiprai  if  irv- 
pow&ai  °. 

Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  of  whose  writ- 
ings some  few  remains  have  also p  reached  us,  attacks 
the  doctrine  of  Isidorus  concerning  the  Law,  and 
charges  him  with  not  having  understood  the  words 

of  the  Apostle :  pi|  <rvvuv  to  tov  'AirorroXou  pqrov,  Xf- 
yovroc — Sea  vopav  mv  apapriav  iyvwv.     The  passage  is 

in  Rom.  vii.  7. 

Very  little  indeed  has  survived  of  his  father  Basi- 
lides,  although  Agrippa  Castor  was  acquainted  with 
twenty-four  books  written  by  him  on  the  Gospel q. 
This  loss  is  not  insignificant,  since  he  appeared  as  an 
instructor  under  Hadrian,  (and  probably  even  under 
Trajan)  and  closed  his  days  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
in  whose  reign  others  first  began  to  attract  notice r. 

In  the  greater  fragment  of  him,  the  following 

■  Lib.  iii.  Strom,  c.  1.  Epiphaniug  adv.  Heeres.  1.  ii.  xxxii.  p.  211. 
ed.  PetaV.  Colon,  p.  95.  ed.  Basil. 

*  Lib.  iii.  Strom,  loc.  cit. 

9  Lib.  iii.  Strom,  c.  2.  Grabe  Spicil.  Patr.  T.  ii.  p.  61,  62. 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  7. 

r  Grabe  Spicileg.  T.  ii.  p.  36,  37. 
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passage  seems  to  me  remarkable :  aAXa  *£  aAXwv  ovruc 

cy/caAoi^usvoi,  cva  jirj  <I>e  /caraSi/cot  E7ri  /cokoic  o^oXoyov^isvoig 
wa^oxn*  /nijSe  XotSopov/ucvoi  d>c  o  /u>*X°£>  ^  °  ^0V£UO  "XX  on 
Xpiorcavoi  tte^ujcotcc,    otrep  aurovg  Trapq'yopqo'ci',  fiijSc  7ra<r- 

^€tv  Sojcciv  8.  This  passage,  as  to  its  matter  and  senti- 
ment, is  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  iv,  14,  15,  16. 
and  is  certainly  distinguished  in  some  parts.  The 
following  proximity  of  expression  exists  between 

them:  Iva  /tiiy  wq  kcltclSucoi  em  kukoiq  o/LtoXoyou^x«voic  Tradoxrc, 

fiiiSc . . .  <Jc  o  ^ov«uc.    Peter  also  expresses  himself,  fin 

yap  rig  ifiiov  7racr^£ra>  wg  o  <povtvg ...  77  /caicoTroioc,  and 
aXX*  OTi  Xpiorcavoi  ire^vKoreg — #c.  t.  X.  Peter  says,  a  Sc 
«Jc  Xpicmavoc,  fii?  cua^vvcaSai. 

Origen  has  communicated  also  to  us,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a  fragment 
from  the  writings  of  Basilides,  in  which  he  interprets 
the  words  of  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  9,  10.)  by  one  of  his 
favourite  dogmata,  the  wanderings  of  souls :  a  very 
unlucky  explanation  indeed,  as  we  may  easily  per- 
ceive, yet  still  not  without  penetration  and  acute- 
ness*. 

But  we  find  so  many  testimonies  in  the  second 
century,  and  even  in  the  scanty  remains  of  a  litera- 
ture, in  which  the  love  of  destruction  was  active 
with  a  fixed  purpose,  yet  with  the  happiest  results, 
that  no  one  of  those  books,  which  were  free  from 
doubts  in  the  orthodox  Church,  was  published  with- 

*  Clem.  Alex.  1.  iv.  Strom,  c.  12.    Sylburg.  p.  506. 

*  Origen,  1.  v.  comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  1.  5.  Tom.  ii.  Opp. 
Lat.  edit.  Basil,  p.  530.  Ego,  inquit  (Paulus),  mortuus  sum ;  coepit 
enim  jam  mihi  reputari  peccatum.  Sed  haec  Basilides  non  advertens 
de  lege  naturali  debere  intelligi,  ad  ineptias  et  impias  fabulas  sermo- 
nem  Apostolicum  traxit  in  Pythagoricum  dogma . .  •  dixit  enim,  inquit 
Apostolus,  quia  ego  vivebam  sine  lege  aliquando,  hoc  est  antequam 
in  istud  corpus  venirem,  in  earn  corporis  speciem  vixi,  quae  sub  lege 
non  esset,  pecudis  scilicet  vel  avis,  &c.  Edit,  de  la  Rue  V.  iv. 
p.  549. 
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out  security.  We  must  only  except  the  Epistle  to 
Titus :  this  has  remained  unauthenticated ;  yet  the 
Gospel  of  John  and  of  Matthew,  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Romans,  and  other 
books,  are  supplied  for  the  testimonies  far  beyond 
what  they  require  to  substantiate  them.  We  may 
imagine  how  brilliantly  the  external  proofs  might  be 
restored,  if,  where  it  was  determined  to  destroy, 
some  small  part  alone  was  preserved. 

If,  however,  for  some  passages  the  testimonies  be 
weaker,  let  those  be  joined  to  them  which  have  been 
collected  from  the  Fathers,  and  the  two  conflicting 
parties,  which  were  never  of  accord  during  their 
lives,  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  Heretics,  will  mu- 
tually assist  each  other  in  erecting  one  glorious 
monument  of  truth. 

It  is  yet  still  worthy  of  our  more  particular  atten- 
tion, that  these  accidentally  preserved  testimonies 
not  merely  attest  the  existence  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  second  century,  but  that  they 
also  answer  for  an  earlier  origin  of  these  works. 
There  are  few  of  them  which  confine  themselves  to 
their  own  space  of  time,  which  do  not  ascend  higher, 
and  even  assure  us  that  the  Apostles  composed 
these  writings,  and  that  Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  were 
their  authors. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


REMARKS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THESE 

WRITINGS. 

SECTION  IX. 

Commonly,  when  a  person  believes  himself  to  have 
demonstrated  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  he 
then  enters  on  an  inquiry  into  their  credibility.  With 
regard  to  the  didactic  writings,  this  question  cannot 
be  so  far  allowed,  since  they  point  back  to  events. 
Yet,  since  nearly  all  the  occurrences  to  which  they 
refer,  are  contained  in  the  historical  books,  they  are 
plainly  confined  to  the  peculiar  historical  memoirs  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  are  the  facts  true  which 
these  impart  to  us  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  a  question  of  this  extent  is 
here  proposed  too  early,  since  we  are  by  no  means 
yet  informed  of  the  historical  character  of  the  wri- 
ters, of  their  sources,  and  relation  to  each  other. 
The  answer  can  only  be  a  result  of  many  other 
and  deeper  inquiries,  of  which  we  must  first  await 
the  issue. 

Yet,  what  has  been  effected  on  this  subject  by 
learned  men,  by  Less  and  Paley,  is  well  known;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  no  extract  to  contradict  the  ex- 
tent of  these  pages,  even  if  it  were  of  the  same  date. 

There  are  however  cases,  in  which  the  conclusion 
is  perfectly  right,  that  these  books  are  authentic, 
and  therefore  are  credible.  What  we  could  easily 
conclude  from  the  premises,  our  books  are  au- 
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thentic,  is  not  contrary  to  the  order  of  things,  and 
may  here  desire  its  proper  place. 

When  I  consider  the  character  of  the  man,  who  is 
described  in  the  Gospels,  I  find  him  great  and  noble 
in  such  a  high  point  of  view,  as  no  Jewish  head  could 
have  invented.  The  tranquil,  quiet  greatness  of  the 
philosopher,  in  whose  heart  lofty  plans,  unnoticed, 
arrive  at  maturity,  who,  surrounded  by  the  lowest 
and  most  ordinary  circumstances,  advances  merely 
from  internal  powers  to  the  highest  nobility  of  soul, 
projects  a  moral  regeneration  of  his  species,  under- 
takes the  purification  of  all  ethical  knowledge,  resigns 
it  unshaken  to  the  execution  of  that  for  which  he 
places  his  life  in  pledge,  and  actually  lays  it  down, 
regardless  of  the  ignominy  with  which  it  is  taken 
away ;  such  a  Regulus  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
men  is  for  mere  Jews,  at  this  period  of  the  national 
decay,  far  too  fine  a  conception. 

But,  then,  the  manner  in  which  this  character  is 
conducted  through  all  situations,  among  offences  and 
plots,  in  the  midst  of  snares,  among  friends  and  ene- 
mies, is  so  unique,  that  no  philosopher  could  have 
more  beautifully  depicted  the  life  of  a  philosopher. 
Dignity  and  conscious  recollection  every  where  ac- 
companies him,  and  in  each  scene  of  his  life,  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  things,  time,  and  persons,  is 
ever  the  most  suitable,  and  considered  in  each  point 
of  view,  also  the  noblest.  So  he  appears  at  first,  and 
so  he  continues  through  all  difficulties  and  events 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  same, — a  character,  which 
in  itself  exhibits  a  high  moral  cultivation, — express- 
ing in  his  behaviour  the  architype  of  that  moral  sys- 
tem, which  he  was  desirous  of  introducing  to  man- 
kind. To  assert  and  maintain  such  a  character 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  life,  is  not  a  drama- 
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tical  proposition  for  the  creative  imaginations  of 
common  and  uneducated  Jews. 

Of  this  nature  are  his  pure  and  lofty  conceptions 
of  religion  and  morality,  his  luminous  elevation 
above  Judaism,  his  extensive  insight  into  the  re- 
gulations of  moral  nature  and  its  condition,  far  above 
this  and  the  earlier  ages,  and  above  the  genius  of 
that  whole  nation,  among  whom  he  appeared  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon. 

When  Plato  and  Xenophon  depicted  the  character 
of  Socrates,  and  described  it  so  good,  that  no  mortal 
might  readily  approach  this  picture  of  the  wise  and 
moral  man,  we  may  suppose  that  they  added  ideal 
lineaments,  or  at  least  raised  the  real  to  the  ideal, 
but  these  Jews  were  no  Platos.  The  Jews  had  no 
Xenophon  and  iEschines,  they  could  lend  no  perfec- 
tion to  their  picture,  they  could  communicate  little 
laobility  to  their  object :  they  could  at  most  give 
only  what  they  had  received,  in  their  unembellished 
simplicity.  He  must  therefore  have  so  existed,  he 
must  so  have  acted  and  spoken,  otherwise,  they 
would  have  been  unable  so  to  have  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  objection  is  urged,  but  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  his  life  was  spent.  Per- 
mit me  this  incidental  remark.  For,  was  not  he 
himself  a  wonder  ?  We  in  vain  look  around  us,  for 
any  thing  in  this  nation,  and  the  institutions  which 
nourished  this  blossom,  which  in  so  few  years  ma- 
tured this  genius,  which  in  thirty  years  produced  a 
Socrates,  who  excelled  the  Athenian  in  his  life  and 
death*  in  the  greatness  of  his  views,  in  the  purity  of 
his  knowledge  and  instructions ;  more  especially,  as 
the  greatest  talents  are  apt  to  give  way  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  superstition,  authority,  the 
narrowness  of  contemporaries,  and  the  abject  state 
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of  the  national  intellect.  And  how  long  did  he  labour 
in  this  alteration  <Sf  the  world,  to  prepare  which 
no  human  life  seems  sufficiently  long  ?  only  some 
few  years :  he  passes  by  (they  are  his  own  words)  as 
a  meteor,  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  appears 
in  the  east,  and  darts  its  glimmering  to  the  west. 
Matt.  xxiv.  27. 

Thus  he  himself  and  the  greatest  occurrence  in 
the  world  stand  unique  in  the  world's  history.  How 
did  Christianity  spring  up  in  three  years  ?  How 
could  it  arise  in  general  ?  Where  is  the  historical 
chain  of  this  extraordinary  event  ?  who  has  dis- 
covered its  causes,  and  its  connection  with  the  ex- 
isting and  antecedent  worldly  occurrences  ?  Let  us, 
therefore,  reflect  for  a  little,  since  both  himself  and 
the  change,  which  he  proclaimed,  are  so  unique, 
whether,  indeed,  where  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
has  been  so  very  much  transgressed,  we  are  autho- 
rized in  granting  to  this  ordinary  course  the  first 
claim  ? 

As  far  as  we  know  the  nation,  among  whom  he 
appeared,  it  longed  for  miracles :  by  means  of  which 
every  one  who  proposed  alterations  or  meliorations 
in  affairs  of  religion,  was  expected  to  justify  th$ 
force  of  his  instructions ;  they  were  the  condition  pn 
which  he  could  exact  belief  and  regard,  and  calcu- 
late on  success.  But  in  this  consisted  the  success. 
He  found  belief  in  his  native  country,  where  he 
taught,  and  a  party,  without  the  might,  weapons, 
riches  or  protection  of  the  great  befriending  him, 
like  others,  without  having  any  thing  to  aid  him  but 
himself.  And,  notwithstanding  he  was  oppressed 
and  put  to  death  by  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
functionaries,  when  he  had  scarcely  disclosed  his 
moral  system,  he  still  found  credence  after  his  death, 
and  one  so  energetic  that  it  shortly  extended  itself^ 

vol.  i.  h  f 
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from  his  native  country,  and  from  the  midst  of  his 
countrymen  throughout  the  known  world.  If  then 
the  success  in  his  own  country  was  united  with  this 
condition,  how  can  we  separate  the  condition  from 
the  success  ? 


SECTION  X. 

The  conclusion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  from  their  credibility  is  very  simple. 
The  Apostles  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus  remained 
exposed  to  a  general  observation,  and  the  more  the 
undertaking  of  their  Teacher  was  known  to  the 
world,  the  more  were  the  eyes  of  men,  through  a 
course  of  years,  fixed  upon  them.  Their  history 
had  then  become  known,  as  a  number  of  men  were 
scattered  through  every  country,  who  had  seen 
their  conduct  and  works,  and  partly  continued  to 
see  them.  How  could  they  consent  to  the  public 
promulgation  of  a  writing  by  their  co-adjutors, 
which  extolled  their  perseverance,  unless  they  had 
exhibited  such,  which  detailed  their  sufferings  and 
struggles  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  if  the  contrary  were 
well  known  ?  which  notified  their  actions  in  this 
and  that  place,  if  no  one  had  known  them,  and  if 
witnesses  could  step  forwards  to  disprove  them? 
Could  their  enemies  have  invented  any  thing  more 
detrimental,  than  by  giving  a  memoir  to  the  world 
descriptive  of  deeds,  which  they  were  said  to  have 
done,  if  such  had  not  occurred,  and  if  the  falsity  of 
them  might  be  substantiated  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WRITING-MATERIALS,   EDITIONS,   LOSS   OF   THE   AUTO- 
GRAPHA,    COLLECTION   OF    THE    BOOKS,    AND 

THE   CANON. 

SECTION  XL 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  we  so  far  extend  our  researches, 
and  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  even  discuss  the  materials,  on  which 
they  were  written.  On  this  subject,  we  shall  pos^ 
sibly  meet  with  some  doubts,  which  occur  to  us,  in 
later  times. 

It  is  well  know  that  the  ancients  wrote  with  a 
reed  (calamus)  and  ink  (of  the  preparation  of  which 
we  cannot  here  speak)  on  papyrus.  It  is  this  last, 
however,  which  more  nearly  concerns  us.      The 

quantity   of   wairvpog,    a<f  r)g   o   yaprrig    Jcara<rjCEva£*rac, 

which  ^Egypt  produced,  and  the  great  price  at 
which  it  exported  the  charta,  rendered  the  writing- 
materials  of  the  King  of  Pergamus  very  doubtful,  as 
to  pre-eminence,  so  much  so  that  the  Romans,  at  this 
period,  very  rarely  speak  of  the  membranq,  and  evga 
then,  more  frequently  mean  by  the  expression  tbe 
bark  of  plants,  the  membrana  ex  cor  tic e.  The  com- 
mon term  of  this  period  is  charta,  x«pi"»?c,  2d  Epistle 
of  John,  ver.  12. — and  sometimes  also  papyrus  itself. 
The  sheets  were  made  from  the  papyrus-plant, 
which  grew  in  -Egypt,  and  more  rarely  in  Syria,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon".     The  fibrous 

•  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  L.  xiii.  c.  22. 
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coat  of  the  plant,  whence  it  was  prepared,  was  not 
uniformly  compact  and  durable  ;  that  was  formerly 
accounted  the  best,  from  whence  the  ccparcini  or  paper 
of  the  Priests  was  made,  which  was  appropriated 
to  religious  writings  and  the  sacred  documents  of 
JEgypt.  Augustus  gave  the  preference  to  one  of  a 
finer  and  more  pliable  texture,  which  was  sufficient 
for  the  Romans  to  adjudge  the  first  rank  to  this 
sort:  that  of  Livia  was  the  second  rank,  and  the 
Sacerdotal  sort  at  this  period  held  the  third. 

This  continued  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
undertook  another  change  in  it  The  Augustan 
sort  was  too  thin  and  frequently  was  penetrated  to 
the  other  side;  it  was  therefore  merely  used  in 
epistolary  correspondence ;  for  other  memoirs  one 
more  durable  was  selected  \  Hence,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  age,  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  writing  materials  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament ;— one  for  Epistles— another 
for  historical  compositions. 


SECTION  XII. 

The  ancients  seldom  wrote  their  treatises  with 
<their  own  hand,  but  dictated  them  to  their  freedmen 
and  slaves.  These  were  either  ra^vypa^oi,  amanuen- 
ses, not  aril,  hasty  writers,  or  fair-writers,  *aXXt- 
ypatpoi,  librarii,  or  j3c/3Xcoypa^oc.  The  office  of  these 
last  was  to  transcribe  fairly  that,  which  the  former 
had  written  hastily  and  from  dictation,  they  were 
those,  who  were  obliged  to  write  books  and  other 

*  lb.  c.  23.  34.  Strata,  xvii.  p.  800.  y  it  peXriwvy  It  parity. 
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documents  which  were  intended  to  be  durable  \  Of 
the  two  sorts,  those  appear  to  be  ah  Epistolis, 
which  occur  in  books  and  on  stones.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  copies  was  under  the  care  of  the  Emen- 

dator,  Corrector,  o  oojafca£o>v  ra  ytypafijitva  *. 

A  great  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
was  dictated  after  this  custom.  Paul  noted  it  as  a 
particular  circumstance  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
that  he  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand,  Gal.  vi. 
11.  Besides  this,  he  had  not  once  affixed  the  salutar 
tion  with  his  own  hand,  until  chance  occasioned  him 
to  do  so.  2  Thess.  iii-  17.,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21.,  CoLiv. 
18.  The  Amanuensis,  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  has  mentioned  himself  therein.  Rom.  xvi, 
22. 

But,  in  every  case,  historical  compositions  were 
required  to  receive  by  means  of  the  Calligraphist 
and  the  Corrector  that  last  state  of  perfection,  which 
was  necessary  to  a  writing,  intended  in  the  form  of 
a  book  to  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers. 


SECTION  XIII. 

Works  of  each  sort  could  only  be  multiplied 
by  means  of  transcripts.  Whenever  in  this  way 
they  passed  over  to  others,  they  were  beyond  the 
control  of  the  author,  and  published.  The  edition 
or  publication,  by  means  of  the  booksellers  *,  was, 
only  at  a  later  period,  advantageous  to  the  Christians. 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  23.  de  vitA  Constant,  xiv.  c.  36w 
Photius.  Cod.  121.  162.  Hoeschel.  Montfaucon.  Palaeogr.  Grace- 
Lib.  i.  c.  5. 

*  Nysseni  Epist.  in  Monument,  ineditis  Zacagnii.  Ep.  xii.  p.  382. 

*  Martial.  L.  i.  Epigr.  6.     Cleric.  Are  Critic.  P.  iii.  L.  i.  c.  2*  $». 
10,  II. 
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The  recitatio  preceded  the  publication,  which 
took  place  often  merely  among  some  few  friends, 
and  often  with  great  preparations  before  many  per- 
sons, who  were  invited  for  that  purpose5.  From 
hence  the  author  became  known  as  the  writer,  and 
the  world  became  previously  informed  of  all  which 
they  might  expect  from  the  work.  If  the  composi- 
tion pleased  them,  he  was  requested  to  permit  its 
transcription c ;  and  thus,  the  work  left  the  hands  of 
the  author,  and  belonged  to  the  Publicum. 

Frequently,  an  individual  sent  his  literary  labours 
to  some  illustrious  man,  as  a  present,  strena,  munu- 
tculum  ;  or  he  prefixed  his  name  to  it,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  to  him  a  proof  of  friendship  or  regard,  by 
means  of  this  express  and  particular  direction  of  his 
work.  When  it  was  only  thus  presented  or  sent  to 
him,  and  he  accepted  it,  he  was  considered  as  the 
person  bound  to  introduce  it  to  the  world,  or  as  the 
patrtmus  Hbri,  who  had  pledged  himself,  as  the  pa- 
tronus  persona  to  this  duty.  It  now  became  his 
office  to  provide  for  its  publication  by  means  of 
transcripts,  to  facilitate  its  approach  ad  liminapoten- 
tiorum,  and  to  be  its  defensor.  There  are  also  more 
allusions  of  this  nature  adopted  from  the  Roman 
lawd. 

Thus,  the  works  of  the  first  authors  of  the  Chris- 
tian school  made  their  appearance  before  their  com- 
munity. They  read  the  Epistles  in  those  congrega- 
tions and  dioceses  to  which  they  were  directed,  and 
whoever  wished  to  possess  them,  either  took  a  tran- 

.  *  This  recitation  is  expressly  described  in  dialog,  de  ordt.  c.  9.  at 
the  end  of  the  works  of  Tacitus. 

•  Juvenal.  Sat.  iii.  41,  42. 

4  Cf.  the  inscription  of  Statius  to  Melior  in  the  2d  book  Sylvarum, 
and  to  Stella  before  the  first,  and  to  Marcellus  before  the  4th  book. 
Martial.  Epigram.  L.  xii.  c.  3. 
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script  of  them,  or  caused  one  to  be  procured  for 
him.  The  historical  works  were  made  known  by 
the  authors  in  the  congregations  of  the  Christians, 
per  recitationem :  the  object  and  general  interest  in 
them  procured  for  them  readers  and  transcribers. 

Luke  always  dedicated  his  writings  to  an  illustri- 
ous man  of  the  name  of  Theophilus.  On  him  was 
imposed  the  duty  of  multiplying  the  copies,  and  of 
distributing  them  among  those  who  appreciated  the 
worth  of  such  a  present,  and  had  stronger  claims  to 
his  kindness. 


SECTION  XIV. 

These  books,  when  once  they  had  been  circulated 
among  the  multitude,  encountered  from  thenceforth 
all  that  fate  which  befel  in  part  the  learned  works  of 
antiquity.  Yet,  copies  of  them  were  always  deposited 
with  the  Presbyters,  which  were  appointed  for  the 
use  of  the  Church,  and  could  serve  as  authorized  do- 
cuments for  the  transcription  of  others e. 

In  this  respect,  the  original  writings  alone  had 
indeed  an  authority  which  was  exalted  far  above 
every  objection ;  hence  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
peculiar  vigilance  had  taken  charge  of  them,  and 
preserved  them  for  posterity.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
altogether  no  certain  indications  where  they  were 
preserved,  how  long  they  were  seen,  or  by  what 
chance  they  were  taken  away  from  the  world.  More- 
Over,  those  passages  of  the  ancients,  from  whom  we 
might  expect  some  account  of  the  autographa,  are  of 
a  totally  different  nature. 

For  instance,  Ignatius,  the  Martyr,  thus  expresses 

*  Ireneeus,  Lib.  iv.  abv.  Haer.  c.  32.  n.  £. 
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Old  Testament,  which  the  Judaizers  had  the  auda- 
city to  prefer  even  to  the  New. 

Now,  which  ever  reading  we  adopt,  ra  apyaia,  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  apytta,  the  cases f  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pre- 
served in  this  case,  is  indifferent,  and  in  elucida- 
tion of  this  passage  I  am  still  bound  to  shew  the 
proof  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the 

words  ore  wpoKurai. 

The  Judaizers  also  asserted,  that  they  would  not 
believe  the  Gospel  where  it  was  not  written  in  the 
Old  Testament.  When  the  Martyr  replied  to  them, 
that  it  was  actually  written,  they  had  the  imperti- 
nence to  say,  this,  however,  deserves  the  preference* 
Thus  I  find  xpo/caaSac  in  a  somewhat  rare  sense  in 
Sextus  Empiricus,  Hypoth.  1.  i.  c.  4.  wg^eva  prfttroe 

irpoKua&ai  twv  fjiayof^tvwv  \oy unr,  wv  wurrorcpov.      In  the 

greater  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  a  passage  follows  the 
words  here  quoted,  in  which  wpoKu<&ai  likewise  ap- 
pears in  this  sense,  ov  yap  vpoKurai  ra  apyjua  rov  II*iv- 

fiarog — the  written  Law  has  by  no  means  the  prefe- 
rence to  that  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  The  interpolation, 
therefore,  here  gives  to  us  a  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed exposition. 

Tertullian,  on  one  occasion,  appeals  to  littera  au~ 
thenticce  of  the  Apostles,  whence  some  have  deemed 
him  to  mean  the  original  writing  or  autograph '. 

But  both  before  and  after  he  speaks  of  the  pure 
instructions,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
those  Churches  which  the  Apostles  had  founded; 
viz.  in  those  which,  for  example,  possessed  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles,  such  as  Rome,  Corinth,  &c.  where 
still  their  authentic^  littera  were  read. 


1  Schmid  His  tor  ia  Canonis.  1.  i.  §.  ii.  81.  p  131,  132. 
*  Tertullian  de  Pracscrip.  c.  36. 
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SECTION  XV. 

We  look  around  us  therefore  in  vain  for  the  ori- 
ginals, in  an  age  when  no  one  knew  any  thing  more 
about  them.  They  were  lost,  and  we  have  no  one 
glimpse  of  the  event,  by  which  a  property  so  import 
tant  to  the  Church  was  destroyed.  How  may  we 
now  account  for  this  strange  phenomenon  ? 

Probably  some  of  the  preceding  observations  may 
give  us  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  If  Paul  and  his 
comrades,  (to  speak  first  of  the  Epistles)  who  at 
least  committed  their  tractatus  .with  their  own  hand, 
to  paper ;  if  Tertius,  or  some  one  else,  ab  Epistolist 
did  this,  still  in  general  they  added  the  salutation 
at  the  end  with  their  own  hand.  This  were  suffi- 
cient to  give  to  them  the  value  of  originals,  and  to 
determine  a  legitimate  authority,  where  heresies 
arose,  relative  to  the  text. 

This,  however,  yields  to  us  no  explanation :  pro- 
bably the  materials  may  suggest  to  us  something 
more  satisfactory.  It  was  the  thin  Augustan  paper, 
easily  susceptible  of  injury,  on  which,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  Epistles  were  written.  Until  it 
had  been  circulated  and  frequently  transcribed,  curio- 
sity, devotion,  and  application,  had  caused  in  it  many 
disfigurations.  If  such  a  copy  were  several  times  ex- 
posed to  the  like  ill  usage,  we  may  readily  perceive 
that,  with  every  good  intention  towards  it,  it  could 
last  but  very  few  years ;  and  even  if,  under  milder 
treatment,  it  endured  for  twenty  years,  the  interval 
between  Nero  and  Trajan,  or  that  to  Severus  and 
Caracalla,  had  been  sufficient  to  destroy  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writing  materials  for  histo- 
rical works  were  jnors  4ur»We,  and  better  adapted 
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what  more  than  forty  years  before,  the  same  thing 
happened  with  the  works  of  the  Apostles :  a  similar 
exchange  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Church  of  Lao- 
dicea  made  with  the  Church  at  Colosse  (Col.  iv.  16.) 
In  this  way,  Churches  distributed  to  Churches 
their  apostolical  documents.  This  is  that,  which 
Tertullian  so  well  remarks  against  M  arcion,  who  did 
not  shew  equal  regard  to  all  the  Gospels :  he  says 
the  same  documentary  authority  of  those  communi- 
ties, which  were  founded  by  the  Apostles,  testifies 
also  for  the  other  Gospels,  which  we  possess  only  by 
means  of  these  Churches  and  from  them*. 

No  writings,  therefore,  could  obtain  a  place  in  this 
collection,  on  whose  side  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
munities which  had  received  these  Epistles  from  the 
Apostles  was  not,  or  unless  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  delivered  had  received  them  from  them  by 
whom  they  had  been  first  published. 

But  if  some  of  them  were  directed  to  indivi- 
duals as  the  two  historical  books  of  Luke,  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  John,  or  that  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  they  were  friends  of  the  writers, 
whose  testimony  is  unexceptionable ;  or  they  were 
men  furnished  with  apostolical  power  of  instruction, 
who  were  placed  over  the  Churches  in  which  they 
taught,  on  account  of  their  credibility. 

We  might  conclude  from  the  assertion  of  Peter, 
that  the  collection  of  Paul's  writings  had  been  com- 
pleted in  his  time.  For  he  informs  his  readers  (2  Pet 
iii.  15,  16.)  that  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  according 
to  the  wisdom  granted  to  him,  had  written  the  same 
to  them,  as  well  as  in  all  his  epistles  in  which 
he  speaks  of  this  subject  But  the  word  aU  is 
here  to  be  limited  by  the  context : — all,  in  which  he 

• 

k  Lib.  iv.  adr.  Marc  c.  4. 
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had  touched  on  this  subject,  viz.  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour.  Yet  may  we  hence  perceive,  that  he 
conceived  his  readers  in  possession  of  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  that  they  were  in  wide  circulation  at 
that  period,  and  were  found  in  greater  numbers  in 
different  places. 

When,  however,  several  of  them  had  once  been 
written  together  in  serie,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  col- 
lection could  no  longer  have  been  very  distant.  They 
had  before  them  one  Codex,  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  suggested  the  idea  of  framing  one  for 
the  New  Enactment.  The  parallel  of  the  two  Laws, 
the  jcatvi?  and  waXma  ScaSt}*?!,  which  was  announced  by 
our  Lord,  and  enlarged  by  Paul,  favoured  and  called 
forth  such  imitations. 

This  collection  was  perfected  under  Trajan  in 
those  Churches,  between  which  a  more  intimate 
union  and  an  interchanging  correspondence  might 
be  said  to  exist.  They  would  not  otherwise  have 
undertaken  a  second,  by  no  means  in  importance  to 
be  compared  with  this,  viz.  the  collection  of  Igna- 
tius's  Epistles,  as  Polycarp,  or  the  Church  at  Smyrna 
and  Philippi  had  done  before. 

Since  this  collection  merely  took  its  rise  from  the 
communication  of  one  Church  with  another,  the  dis- 
tances, or  other  circumstances,  which  rendered  mu- 
tual intercourse  difficult,  had  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  causing  some  more  early,  and  others  later, 
to  possess  certain  Scriptures,  and  embody  them  in 
their  Codex.  The  collections  at  first  must  therefore 
have  been  different,  and  must  have  remained  so  for 
a  greater  or  shorter  space,  according  to  situations. 
From  this  circumstance,  as  some  possessed  these 
treatises  later  than  others,  it  seems  that  we  may 
partly  clear  up  the  doubts  which  existed  of  old 
particular  books  of  the  New  Testanwut. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

The  signal  and  peculiar  preference  which  was  ad- 
judged to  them,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  enjoyed  exclusive  marks  of  distinction,  consist- 
ed in  the  reading  of  them  in  the  Christian  assemblies. 
As,  in  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Jews,  this  honour 
was  commonly  conferred  only  on  the  sacred  books, 
the  Law,  and  the  Prophets ;  so  with  the  Christians, 
including  the  Old  Testament  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews,  this  eminent  prerogative  waa 
only  conceded  to  the  works  of  the  Apostles.  Hence 
Peter  reckons  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  author  being* 
still  alive,  among  the  ypa^ac,  Scriptures  (2  Pet.  iii. 
15,  16).  And  as  the  Jews  designate  their  books 
under  the  general  title  of  Law  and  Prophets,  so 
the  Christians  comprehended  theirs  under  the  name 
of  Gospels  and  Apostles,  and  either  placed  them  in 
parallel  or  contrast  with  each  other,  vo/ioc,  Ilpof  ip-ai, 

cvayysAia  kcli  * AtroaroAoc  '• 

When  these  treatises  were  recognized  as  yp*+n9 
Scripture,  and  assumed  as  such  the  prerogative  of  be- 
ing publicly  read  in  the  congregations,  the  collection 
of  them  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  nor  could  parti* 
cular  books  any  more  be  circulated  without  inspec- 
tion, or  be  curtailed,  augmented,  or  altered  at  plea* 
sure.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  the  whole 
community,  to  which  this  collection  belonged,  which 
was  instructed  and  edified  from  them, 

1  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Philadelph.  §.  5.  Epistola  ad  Diognetum,  c.  xi. 
elra  </>o/3oc  vofwv  pccrcu,  kcu  irpofprirwv  \aptg  yivttHncerai,  icai  Eirayyc- 
\iw  Triune  idpvrat,  kcu  'AiroffroXuiv  wapahoatc  ^vXacccrcu.  Justin 
Mart.  Apol.  Maj.  c.  57.  Tertullian  de  Prescript,  c.  36.  cf.  Apok* 
get.  c,  89.    Hippolyt.  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  §.  68. 
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On  account  of  this  eminent  preference,  they  were 

Called    $€$tyio<rt€Vfi€va     /3i/3Aca    and  ScSirficu/jcvat  ypa<f>ai, 

public  books,  books  publicly  circulated;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  which  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  publicly  read, 
were  named  axoicpvipa,  awoicpvfa  /3i)3Aia,  libri  secret i 
and  absconditi m.  We  also  find,  that  in  opposition  to 
the  ScStyievpeva  /3i/3Xia,  the  others  were  called  ioWc#ca n. 
An  ancient  teacher  well  shews  this  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  the  apostolical  writings,  where  he  speaks 
of  Hermas ;  we  may  read  him  with  advantage  (says 
he),  yet  can  we  never  publish  him  in  the  Church 
among  the  list  of  Prophets,  nor  among  the  aposto- 
lical documents  °. 

•    The  Canones  Apostolorum,  so  called,  after  (can.  84.) 
having  enumerated  the  sacred  books,  sugge  st  that 

"  The  word  chrojcpv^ov,  liber  absconditus,  as  Augustine  expresses 
himself,  is  not  derived  from  the  critical  idiom  of  the  Greeks,  but 
from  the  Jews,  who  call  such  writings  D'TIIX  Hottinger.  The 
saur.  philolog.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  §.  1.  For  they  were  not  deposited  in  the 
book-chests  in  which  the  Scriptures  lay,  but  they  were  kept  in  a  re- 
pository of  their  own,  in  secret  places.  Thus,  according  to  the 
consent  of  the  learned,  Hezekiah  concealed  a  book  on  medicine 
(Miahnah.  Tract.  Pesach.  c.  4.  n.  9.)  *b  mm  /WISH  ")9D  JD  A 
Biblical  MS.  which  had  three  errors  in  one  page,  was  required  to  be 
corrected ;  if  there  were  four,  it  was  concealed.  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Tract.  Menachot.  c.  iii.  §.  7.  Justin  translates  it  d<pavec  irouiv. 
DiaL  cum  Tryph.  c.  120.  dwo  rw  hfwXoyovfuvw  fi£\pi  vw  v<p*  bfiwv 
ypafwv,  he  says  I  have  taken  proofs,  a  tl  kvivot)Kii<rav  ol  SiEa<rt:a\oi 
tp*v9  eh  lore,  art  dtyavri  IxtwoiriKeicrav.  The  first  writer,  in  whom  I 
meet  with  the  word  cfaoitpu^oc,  is  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
Strom,  p.  524.  Venet.  ifipvTj  tie  qhroiQ  to  Soyfia  Ik  rivoc  dicoKpvtyov. 
The  expression  is  frequent  in  Origen,  and  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  Tertullian. 

*  Lambe.  Biblioth.  Cass.  Vind.  T.  iii.  p.  45,  46.  ed.  Kollar. 

°  Anonym,  apud  Muratori.  T.  iii.  Antiq.  med.  aev.  p.  853.  et  video 
legi  quidem  eum  oportet,  sed  publicare  in  ecclesia  populo,  neque 
inter  prophetas  completum  numero,  neque  inter  Apostolos  in  finem 
temporum  potest. 
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the  constitutions  of  Clemens  should  not  be  published 
indiscriminately  to  the  world,  ag  ov  yj>r\  itifiocievuv  iwi 

iravTwv. 

Origen,  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9.  declares  the  same :  this 
is  found  in  none  of  the  commonly  received  Scriptures 
(in  publicis  Scripturis,  the  text  here  only  exists  in 
Latin),  in  none  of  those  which  are  read  in  the  Church 
or  the  Synagogue,  but  only  in  the  abstruse  book  of 
Elias,  in  secretis  Elite q. 

He  remarks  in  another  place  respecting  the  mode 
of  Isaiah's  death,  that  no  account  of  it  could  be 

found  iv  rolq  Koivoig  jccu  StStipocuvfUvoig  j3tj3Aiocc,  but  Only 
tv  awoKpvtpoig  r. 

This  mark  of  distinction  gave  therefore  such  nar- 
row limits  to  the  collection,  that  no  book  could  be 
admitted  into  it,  which  did  not  derive  its  origin  from 
the  fully  authorized  messengers  of  Christianity. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

But  other  arrangements  by  degrees  disturbed  this 
regulation.  Particular  communities  had  preserved 
letters  of  great  and  illustrious  teachers  on  memorable 
occasions,  which  they  carefully  read  by  way  of  me- 
morial and  for  edification  on  appointed  days  of  the 
year.  Thus  the  Church  at  Corinth  had  received  a 
letter  from  Clemens  Romanus,  which  they  in  this 
manner  brought  to  mind  from  time  to  time.  The 
case  was  probably  the  same  witti  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  in  the  Churches  to  which  they  were  di- 
rected. By  degrees  such  Epistles  were  also  read  in 
other  Churches ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  Epistle  of 

q  Origenes,  v.  iii.  p.  916.  de  la  Rue. 
r  Ibid.  T.  x.  in  Matt.  V.  iii.  p.  465. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Clemens  enjoyed  in  many  other  Churches  this  token 
of  public  regard  \  Sometimes  this  honour  even  hap- 
pened to  Hermas '. 

Little  as  this  practice  might  be  able  to  lead  astray 
the  judgment  of  better  informed  men,  yet  did  it 
mislead  the  common  people,  and  even  in  some  cases 
public  instruction ;  and  great  care  was  requisite 
lest  such  writings  should,  thereby,  acquire  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  Testament.  One 
of  our  oldest  MSS.,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  it  is 
well  known,  contains  also  the  Epistle  of  Clemens u, 
and  the  before-mentioned  canones  Apostolorum  have 
reckoned  two  Epistles  of  this  Father  among  the  sa- 
cred books.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  divide 
and  separate  all  that  time  had  commenced  to  admix 
with  them,  and  to  establish  certain  precautions  which 
might  affix  a  boundary  to  error.  Hence  catalogues 
of  the  Scriptures  arose,  to  which  the  name  of  canon 
was  given. 

I  no  where  find  the  word  in  this  sense  before  the 
third  century,  where  it  first  appears  in  the  writings 
of  Origen,  and  only  in  such  passages  as  existed  in 
the  old  translation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  he  says,  qua  in 
Scripturis,  quas  canonicas  kabemus,  nusquam  legi- 
musyin  apocrypha  tamen  inveniuntur,  and  afterwards  in 
that  to  Matt,  xxvii.  9.  hoc  in  nnllo  regulari  libro 
(jravovucy)  positum  invenimus,  nisi  in  secretis  Elite  \ 

It  became  common  among  the  Christian  writers  in 

•  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  iv.  c.  £3.  iv  trktieratQ  itcKXrjataic  liri  rov 
koivov  focrmoauvfuvT). 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  iii.  c  3. 

1  This  is  also  the  case  with  some  of  the  oldest  Estrangelo  MSS. 
such  as  that  given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Public  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge.— Translator. 

1  Tom.  iii.  Opp.  ed.  delaRue,  p.  36,  a.  916. 
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the  fourth  century,  with  whom  kclvw  means  a  rule  of 
faith,  and  a  canonical  book  is  equivalent  to  a  legis- 
lative book  in  religious  doctrines.  Origen  says  in 
the  above-mentioned  prologue  of  those  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  number  of  these  writings,  nan  admitti 
ad  auctoritatem.  So  Jerome  declares  in  his  preface  to 
the  Proverbs ;  they  cannot  be  admitted  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Church,  nan 
admitti . ...  ad  auctoritatem  Ecclesiasticorum  dogma- 
turn  confinnandam.  Ruffinus  closes  the  canon,  which 
he  details  in  his  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with 
this  observation : — These  are  the  books  from  whence 
our  Fathers  demonstrated  their  faith.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, we  may  indeed  read  the  books  which  are  not 
canonical,  but  we  may  never  adduce  them  in  con- 
firmation of  our  faith,  non  tamen  prqferri  ad  auctori- 
tatem ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.  Athanasius,  where 
he  presents  us  with  his  catalogue,  says  that  the 
knowledge  which  bringeth  salvation  is  alone  revealed 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  they  alone  are  the  sources 
of  the  knowledge  of  redemption y. 

We  may  here  pass  by  the  further  significations  of 
kqvwv,  because  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  it 
is  always  the  rule  of  faith,  and  that  is  canonical 
which  is  authorised  to  express  this  rule \ 

7  A  than  as.  fragm.  festal.  Epist.  Opp.  T.  ii.  ravra  wriyat  rov  vum)- 
piov, . . . .  kv  tovtoiq    fiovotQ  ro  rife   HvcrefieiaQ  ItiatTKaKtov  eitayyt" 

1  The  other  senses  of  the  word  may  be  found  in  Cave,  Dissert,  ii. 
in  Append*  ad  Hist.  Litt.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Philolog.  V.  kclvwv.  Zo-' 
naras  in  Ep.  Imam  Canon  Basilii  et  Atnphiloch.  c.  6. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

In  my  opinion,  the  oldest  catalogue  is  that  of  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  be- 
longs to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Those 
who  would  assign  to  it  a  higher  date,  have  probably 
not  considered  how  boldly  the  author  denies  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  the  controversy 
on  this  point  was  first  decisively  turned  to  his  disad- 
vantage byCaius,the  Roman  Presbyter.  Some,  indeed, 
account  Gaius,  or  Caius,  himself  to  have  been  its 
author.  This  catalogue,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  thirteen  Epistles  of 
Paul.  He  accounts  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrian  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Marcion. 
He  then  makes  mention  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  of 
the  two  of  John,  and  of  his  Apocalypse.  Yet  it 
seems  that  he  places  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  among  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

His  conduct  is  really  singular  with  regard  to 
Peter.  He  omits  his  first  Epistle,  about  which  there 
was  no  doubt  in  all  antiquity,  and  instead  of  it  speaks 
of  his  Apocalypse.  So  gross  an  error  cannot  be 
passed  by  without  a  closer  investigation. 

This  ancient  fragment  has  come  to  our  hands  by 
Means  of  a  barbarous  or  foreign  transcriber,  and  (as 
it  is  very  evident)  not  in  its  original  tongue,  but 
Merely  in  a  translation,  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of 
Irenaeus.  The  Greek  text,  which  was  its  basis,  ap- 
pears in  many  places*.     Supposing  this  to  be  the 

m  Muratori  Anttq.  Ital.  Med.  »v.  T.  iii.  p.  854.     One  of  these 
passages  is  for  example :  ovrwc  yap  ch  poroy  Starry,  dXXaca  qkovg- 
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case,  we  must  more  attentively  consider  the  words 
where  he  speaks  of  Peter  and  his  Apocalypse.  Epis- 
tola  sank  Judjb  (these  are  his  words)  et  superscripts 
Johannis  dtue  in  Catholica  habentur.  Et  sapientia 
ab  amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta.  Apo- 
calypsis  etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus, 
quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecclesid  nolunt. 

I  however  conceive,  that  we  must  here  make  some 
alteration  in  the  stops.  Epistola  sand  Jud<£  et  super- 
scripted Johannis  duce  in  Catholica  habentur,  et  sa- 
pientia Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta,  Apocar 
lypsis  etiam  Johannis.    Et  Petri  tantum,  &c. 

If  we  join  together  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johan- 
nis et  Petri,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  say  tantum  re- 
cipimus : — we  receive  merely  two  Apocalypses ;  this 
was  but  enough  for  one  of  them.  Or,  if  there  be  a 
more  restricted  sense  in  tantum  recipimus,  it  belongs 
absolutely  only  to  Peter  and  his  Apocalypse,  since 
the  more  extended  observation  of  tantum  recipimus 
shews  it  merely  to  refer  to  the  singular  number,  and 
only  to  one,  and  therefore  to  the  last-mentioned  Apo- 
calypse. In  this  case,  a  full  stop  must  really  be 
placed  after  Apocalypsis  etiam  Johannis. 

Let  us  so  accept  the  words,  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  the  incomprehensible  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus 
into  Greek :  #c«u  Ilcrpou  fiovov  Trapa&xojA&a.    Now,  if 

'rrjv  re  kcu  ypa/i/xarea  iravrtav  Qavpatriw  rov  Kvptov  icaS*  l£;r/c  kavrov 
ofwkoytt.  But  the  most  difficult  is :  Acta  autem  omnium  Apostolorum 
sub  uno  libro  scripta  sunt  Lucas  optime  Theophile  comprehendit, 
qui  sub  praesentia  ejus  singula  gerebantur,  sicut  et  semote  passionem 
Petri  evidenter  declarat,  sed  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam 
proficiscentis.  If  we  translate  it  into  Greek,  it  is  easy  :  rag  fc  wpa- 
{etc  avavrwy  rwv  'AiroflrroXwv  ypafetaac  etc  ptav  /3i/3\ov  Aovkhq  rf 
k partem?  QeoQtkf  <rvyeK\£tffEf  bri  Kara  pepos  kv  rp  ahrov  trapovata  tye- 
yjf^i?<rav,  Jta£uc,  irapeicroc  rov  Uerpov  vaSripaTOC  <ro*wc  i/^avifei,  ireu 
rjyc  UiSfi/xtae  UavXov  d*o  n?c  *o\twc  tin  rac  Sitokioc  cTri^owroc 
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we  only  change  povov  into  /iovijv,  we  have  good  sense, 
and  perceive  the  allusion  to  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  catalogue.  For  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  now  he  says 
Kai  Tltrpov  fiovtiv  irapaSc^oficda ;  and  we  receive  one 
alone  of  Peter.  The  other  clause  carries  no  sense 
whatever  with  it,  unless  it  be  stated  in  some  such  a 
way,  alteram  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecclesid  no- 
hurt.  If,  however,  we  render  it  into  Greek,  we  shall 
soon  see  how  he  arrived  at  his  quam  quidam  ex  nos- 
tris,  and  on  what  he  founded  this  interpretation :  /cat 

Herpov  fxovr\v  TrapaSc^o/icSa,  ifc  Trapt^  tiveq  rj/iwv  avayivwcr- 

ictadac  £v  'E/cicAiftfia  ov  SeXowi.  So  that  we  have  here, 
instead  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  as  well  as  the  second,  the  authority  of 
which  some  controvert. 

He  omits  the  Epistle  of  James,  as  many  of  that 
day  did.  He  admits  only  two  of  the  Catholic  Epistles 
of  John,  on  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  (as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel)  he  elsewhere  finds  a  trace  of 
the  Westerns  having  presumed  merely  to  consider 
the  second  Epistle,  as  a  postscript  to  the  first.  If 
such  be  really  the  case,  then  that,  which  at  present 
is  the  third,  must  have  been  esteemed  by  them,  as 
the  second. 

After  this,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  catalogue 
of  Origen  held  the  first  rank.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
his  homilies  on  Joshua,  where  he  allegorically  ex- 
plains the  rams-horns  at  Jericho.  "  The  first,  says 
he,  who  among  the  Evangelists  blew  the  rams- 
horn,  was  Matthew,  then  Mark,  Luke  and  John. 
Peter  in  his  two  Epistles,  James  and  Jude  did  the 
same.  John  again  began  the  blast  by  means  of  his 
Epistles  and  Apocalypse ;  Luke  also  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But  the  last  was  Paul,  who,  with  the 
fourteen  blasts  of  his  Epistles  overpowered  the  sounds 
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of  all.  We  may  compare  with  this  another  cata- 
logue of  the  same  writer,  which  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccl.  vi.  25.)  has  preserved  to  us,  wherein  he  gives 
us  to  understand,  that  the  opinions  respecting  the 
second  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  John 
were  not  universally  alike,  as  he  has  similarly  re- 
marked in  another  place  on  the  Epistle  of  James. 

The  Canon  of  the  Syrian  Church,  which  arose 
from  its  oldest  translation,  is  at  least  cotemporary 
with  him.  It  comprehends  the  Gospels,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul : 
among  the  Catholic  Epistles  it  receives  the  Epistle 
of  James,  the  first  of  Peter  and  John,  and,  as  I 
maintain,  also  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Syrians  have  in- 
corporated the  Epistle  of  James  in  their  version, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  catalogue.  The 
influence  of  geographical  circumstances  seems  to 
he  confirmed  in  it  Syria  must,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, have  known  from  its  situation  the  pretensions 
of  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  have  been  more  early 
and  circumstantially  informed  than  any  other  coun- 
try, concerning  its  composer. 


SECTION  XX. 

The  history  of  Eusebius  is  particularly  worthy  of 
our  attention,  as  not  merely  giving  to  us  as  others 
have  done  a  catalogue  of  his  Church,  but  as  having 
brought  together  into  one  historical  picture  the 
public  opinions  of  several  Churches,  and  the  indivi- 
dual judgment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  writers  on  par- 
ticular passages,  at  one  survey. 

The  principal  passage  is  in  the  3d  book  of  his 
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Church-history,  at  the  25th  chapter,  to  explain 
which  the  3d  and  24th  chapters  also  are  useful b. 

He  sketches  this  ground-plan  of  public  and  parti- 
cular opinions  on  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, according  to  the  guidance  of  Ecclesiastical 

tradition,  Kara   rqv     QkkXtictickttiktiv   irapaSoaiv,   ill.  25. 

under  which  he  partly  understood  wapaSomv  aypa- 
fov,  iii.  39.,  oral  circulation  of  doctrine;  partly, 
iyypafov,  written,  and  oY  ivofivfifiartov,  the  communi- 
cation arising  from  documents  iv.  21.  and  37.,  and 
finally,  also,  apyatov  Sbovg  wapaSoaiv,  the  tradition  of 
ancient  custom,  or  the  truly  observed  usage  of  the 
Church,  v.  23,  24, 

From  which  premises  he  works  out  his  own  con- 
clusion, in  doing  which,  he  previously  notices  all  that 
was  customary  in  the  Church,  ii.  23.,  iii.  31.,  and 
each  time  quotes  the  particular  ideas  of  its  teachers 
concerning  certain  Scriptures  from  their  works, 
where  he  especially  treats  of  their  circumstances  in 
life,  merit,  and  labours ;  as  he  suggested  in  entering 
on  the  chapter,  that  on  this  point  he  only  was  de- 
sirous of  producing  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients 
transmitted  to  his  time. 

The  arrangement  of  the  catalogue  itself  sufficiently 

*  Many  learned  men  guided  by  different  views  have  laboured  to 
explain  this  passage  ;  Chr.  Fred.  Weber — examination  of  the  Section 
'  in  Eusebius  relative  to  the  Canon,  in  the  addenda  to  the  history  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  Tub.  1791.  John  Ernst  Chr. 
Schmidt,  concerning  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  in  Henke's  Magazine  for 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  5.  v.  3.  St.  Carl  Christ.  Flatt.  on  the 
Canon  of  Eusebius  in  the  Magazine  for  Christian  Dogmas  and 
Morality,  7th  and  8th  §.  All  these  Paul  Joach.  Sigism.  Vogel  has 
brought  together  and  criticised ;  commentationis  de  Canone  Eusebiano 
Part  i.  Erlang.  1809.  Part  ii.  1810.  Pan  iii.  1811.  The  most 
recent  work  on  Eusebius's  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  Fred. 
Lucke,  Berlin,  1816. 
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shows  this.  He  promises  therein  to  treat  expressly 
in  its  proper  place  of  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Apocalypse,  which  may  be  here  mentioned; 
he  says,  that  the  controverted  books  were  ever 
(yvwpifia  rote  iroXXocc,)  accounted  genuine  by  many. 
He  notices  two  sorts  of  opinions  concerning  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  one  party  attributing  them 
to  the  Evangelist,  the  other  to  another  John :  he  in 
like  manner  refers  to  the  variety  of  sentiments  in 
those  possessing  the  same  religion,  respecting  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  He  observes  a  little  further, 
that  notwithstanding  this,  the  controverted  Scrip- 
tures are  known  to  most  teachers  in  the  Church, 

Trapa  TrAacrroic  roiv  cjc/cXifatacrrucaiv  yvyvwaKOfiivaq.      The 

expression  irXcurroc,  cfcjcXijatacrrucwv,  about  the  meaning 
of  which  all  are  not  unanimous  c,  is  elliptical,  and 
must,  as  Eusebius  points  out,  relate  to  avSpwv,  as 

in  the  following  passage,  twv  Kara  StaSoyaQ  iiacXrim- 

amucwv  tic  awip*  where  we  also,  perceive,  that 
they  are  men  employed  in  the  office  of  instruc- 
tion. 

All  these  declarations  being  taken  together,  it  is 
(as  we  observed  at  first)  not  a  catalogue  of  one  par- 
ticular party,  but  a  general  picture  of  the  public 
doctrines  and  private  ideas  of  the  teachers,  arranged 
from  many  scattered  representations  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  which,  he  mustered  the  books  generally 
recognized,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  historical  glance 
at  the  different  notions,  which  had  existed  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  respecting  certain  treatises,  pro- 
bably until  the  great  council  of  Nice.  Besides  the 
tradition  by  documents,  if  not  very  extended,  is  yet 

e  Vogler  Comment,  de  Can.  Euseb.  pars  i.  believes  UicXTicriaoTucoi 

.  to  mean  bere  Christian*  Catholici,  since  Eusebius  in  another  place 

places  it  in  opposition  with  ovyypatytvQ,     Then,  xXct^roi  otroi  r«y 

'EKKXjitnatTTucvy,  iii.  39.  certainly  are  teachers :  even  in  ii.  25.,  where 

Du  Valois  interprets  it  Catholkus,  a  writer  is  intended. 
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composed  of  many  parts,  for  which  he  had  before 
him  the  written  labours  of  antiquity  from  Africa  and 
Asia,  his  native  Greece,  and  even  from  the  Latin 
Church ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  he  says  of 
Church-usage,  must  hare  been  taken  from  a  more 
confined  range.  The  custom  of  individual  Churches, 
indeed,  might  less  be  learned  from  their  writings, 
than  from  an  attentive  observation  of  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  acquaintance  with  the  neighbour- 
ing teachers ;  whence  the  declarations  of  this  nature 
appear  to  have  relation  solely  to  Asia.  So  much 
for  the  design  of  the  historian,  and  the  aids,  which 
lie  applied  to  the  execution  of  his  task.  Now  for 
his  mode  of  proceeding. 

Eusebius  has  just  now  spoken  of  the  written 
labours  of  the  Apostles :  then  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
writings  of  John  in  particular,  iii.  24.  Encouraged 
by  this,  he  enumerates  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  rac  8?»Aw9eiaac 
YP*fac  *,  according  to  their  ancient  order. 

To  illustrate  the  catalogue,  which  has  thus  been 
completed,  we  would  first  of  all  call  to  mind  the 
technical  language  of  the  ancients  in  things  of  this 
sort,  or  the  ordinary  phrases  and  expressions  of 
Greek  critics.    They  call  a  genuine  work,  yvfi<nov 

trvyypa/^ia  ;  they  also  Say,  ofxoXoyurat  avrov  avcu,  it  is 

the  work  of  this  or  that  author.     Opposed  to  yvijacov 

4  By  d?Xitf&tdrac  ypa^act  Eusebius  merely  means  the  Scriptures 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  Since  something  more  emphatic 
lias  "been  conceived  implied  by  the  expression  (Vogel.  Comm.  de 
Can.  Euseb.  ps.  i.  p.  4.  Lticke  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  9.)  I  must  substantiate  my  interpretation.  Concerning  Josephus's 
Antiquities  before  quoted,  he  thus  says,  i.  8.  ravra  fuv  ovv  kv  rg  £q\w 
&t*n  ypa^p,  and  i.  9.  Kara  rr\v  li(kaa§tuiav  ahrov  ypa<f>rjyt  and  ii.  7., 
after  speaking  of  Philo's  book  vept  fitov  $eupnrucav>  **e  8a78  at  ^e 
end,  This  may  be  perceived  «  mc  &/A«$€**»?c  rov  Avfyo?  ItrroptaQ. 
iv.  14.  kv  rg  ^X^mrrj  ypafy,  v.  4.  kv  rp  fcfXw&ciyp  ypaf  p,  iii.  J5. 
T9V  JifXwScrra  rporov,  iv.  1.6  £q\»0Ei£  *Ejr«r*:oiroc,  &c. 
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* 

are  *t/3SqXov,  iwofioXipatov,  yodov.  Between  these  are 
the  terms  o/i^iffj&trai,  oWra&r<u,  af»fi(5aXktTai,  as  well  as 
afu^iSo^urai  o  SutXoyoe,  it  ypaty.  By  means  of  these 
phrases,  they  mark  a  division,  the  parts  of  which 
have  been  given,  viz.  thb  part  which  is  decidedly 

GENUINE,  THE  PART  WHICH  IS  DECIDEDLY   8PURIOU8, 

and  that,  on  which  the  general  opinion  is  not 
unanimous.  There  is  no  fourth  part  of  this  divi- 
sion :  but  since  the  Christian  school  had  a  peculiar 
variety  of  writings,  they  could  not  fall  under  this 
classification.  Origen  points  out  these  three  grada- 
tions, the  first  of  ecclesiastical  authors  still  extant, 
in  whom  we  meet  with  a  division  expressed  in  the 
words  yvt)<riov,  voSov,  puerov  %  genuine,  spurious,  and 
mixed,  or  that,  which  some  account  genuine  and 
others  spurious. 

Eusebius  adopts  the  customary  phrases  in  the  ex- 
pressions yvijaiov  or  ofwXoywfitvov  and  voSov,  for  the 
middle  member  of  the  division  he  has  chosen  «ir<At- 
yofievov.  According  to  the  proceeding  of  profane  cri- 
tics and  their  technicalities,  Eusebius  recognizes  only 
three  gradations  or  classes,  on  which  no  doubt  would 
have  existed,  had  he  not  shortly  afterwards  created 
a  confusion  in  his  words  or  matter*  But,  let  us  first 
examine  the  catalogue,  ere  we  come  to  our  con- 
clusion. 

He  distributes  all  the  books,  which  really  belong 
to  the  Apostles,  or  have  been  supported  by  their 
authority,  under  three  titles :  oftokoyovpsva  publicly 
recognized,  avnXtyofnva,  against  which  doubts  pre- 
vail, and  vo%9  which  have  been  unduly  forced  into 
the  catalogue  of  their  works,  or  might  rather  have 
been  placed  among  them  by  the  ignorant. 

•  Comment,  in  Jo.  Tom.  15.  Volum.  iv.  p.  226.    He  asks  Hera- 
cleon,  who  bad  quoted  the  Kitpvypa  Utrpov, — worepor  wore  yvtf<Tio» 

*0TtV9  if  VO$OVt  J  fllKTOV  i 
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In  the  first  division  or  that  of  the  Homologumena 
he  includes  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  of  John  and 
Peter,  to  these,  he  afterwards  says,  we  may,  if  we 
judge  fit,  add  the  Apocalypse. 

In  the  second  division,  or  that  of  the  disputed 
books,  he  reckons  the  Epistle  of  James,  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  of  John. 

In  the  third  division,  iv  roig  voSoic,  he  has  assigned 
a  place  to  the  Acta  Pauli,  to  the  Pastor*,  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Apostles.  Here  also,  he  adds, 
may  those,  who  choose,  insert  the  Apocalypse  of 
John :  for  some  reject  it,  but  others  place  it  among 
the  canonical  books.  Some  have  reckoned  among 
these  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  con- 
verts from  Judaism  most  zealously  respect. 

Now  let  us  place  them  in  their  order,  and  minutely 
consider  each  assertion  of  the  writer. 

'OpoXoyov/uEva  are  true  and  not  counterfeit  writings, 
aXrfcuQ  gat  airXaoroc,  and  as  he  declares  in  the  part  be- 
fore this  chapter,  genuine  writings,  yvyaiai  ypafai  of 
those  authors,  whose  names  they  bear,  against  which 
the  ancients  entertained  no  doubts,  iii.  24.,  which  of 
old  the  teachers  quoted  in  their  works  as  free  from 

doubt,  olc ot  iroXai  irpca/3urc{HH  wc  ava/n^iAcjcroic,  «v 

rote  <rfw  avrw  icarajccxpqvrat  avyypa^iatri,  iii.  3. 

'AvrtXcyoficva  are  writings  known  to  most  Eccle- 
siastics, irapa  irXftoroiC  rwv  'EicjcXiiaiacmjcwv,  and  ill  fact 

accounted  genuine  by  many,  yvwp^a  a-oXXotc s.    De- 

f  Hug  here  evidently  alludes  to  Hennas  Pastor ;  by  den  Be- 
mskrmngtn  iter  Apottelt  I  conceive,  he  means  the  Constitutiones 
Apottolicse,  or  the  doctrine  apostolorum,  probably  he  intends  the 
htfeer.— T&akslatok. 

• .  *  ympipsc  hat  this  force  in  Euseb.  iii.  SS.,  where  he  says  of  the 
Kpiatle  of  Clemens,  oir  pqir  i&  6/j<m*c  rp  wportpq  on  ravrqp 

tlQST«fMd«' 
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ficiency  of  historical  proof  is  adverse  to  their  general 
recognition,  for,  not  many  of  the  ancient  teachers  have 
made  mention  of  them  in  their  works,  ov  iroXXoi  r**v 
iraAatoiv  avrw  ifivripovsveav,  ii.  23,  Yet,  as  far  as  re* 
lates  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  they  were  pub* 
licly  read  in  most  communities,  and  made  known  to 

the  congregation  :  pera  rtov  Xotiroiv  iv  TrXuaraiQ  AE- 
AHM02IEYMENA  £iucXi><naic,  ii.  23.  iv  irXciaraic  acnX*- 
acacc  irapa  ttoXXoic  AEAHM02IEYMENA,  iii.  31. 

NoSa  are  writings  not  entirely  to  be  rejected, 
which  were  composed  with  good  intentions  by  or- 
thodox men,  yet  by  their  titles  they  may  so  far  lead, 
people  astray,  as  to  account  them  Apostolical  works, 
to  which  privilege  they  cannot  institute  even  a 
dubious  claim.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Acta  Pauli, 
Apocalypsis  Petri,  doctrirue  Apostolorum,  &c.  We  see 
from  the  sequel,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  his- 
torian, where  he  accurately  distinguishes  them  from 
the  fabrications  of  the  heretics  under  the  names  of  the 
Apostles,  such  as  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Thomas,  the 
Acta  of  Andrew  and  John,  and  solemnly  avers,  that 
they  deserve  no  rank  iv  rote  voSoic,  nor  even  any  class 
whatever,  but  are  to  be  totally  rejected,  as  impious 
and  absurd  productions.  Here  we  meet  with  a 
variety  of  Christian  literature,  for  which  profane 
criticism  has  no  subdivision  nor  expression  ;  on 
which  account  Eusebius  found  no  further  place  in 
his  catalogue  for  the  books  of  the  Heretics  *. 

h  Hitherto,  Eusebius  has  separated  the  classes,  and  kept  them 
free  from  confusion.  Yet,  we  might  infer,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  Itrreov  fa  o>c  voSevtrat  ptvt  that  he  confounds  vo$a 
and  dvriXtyopeva.  But  yoStvcrai  does  not  mean  vo$ov  cort,  but  vt&ov 
voptZcrai  faro  rtvuv,  which  is  equivalent  to  drnXeycrai,  Cf.  Eust. 
in  Odyss.  ^.  p.  1 948.  edit.  Rom.  lartov  fa  on  Kara  n\v  rvv  waXamy 
taroptay  'Apivrapxpc  kgli  'Apioro^ayifc,  oi  Kopvfatoi  tw  rort  ypa/i/*a- 
Tuewy,  cIq  to  vc  t^l^f  dmrairioto  •  •  •  •  Ikovto.  Od.  ^.  #06.  irtparov*i 
rr\y  'Odvaeuay,  ra  fyelfac  ««C  reXovc  vo&tvovrcQ9  oi  fa  toiovtoi  iroXXa 
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We  may  now  advance  to  remarks  on  particular 
assertions  of  the  historians.  He  ranks  without  re- 
striction the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  the  first  class,  and 
passes  over  in  silence  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet  this  cir- 
cumstance argues  nothing  against  the  knowledge  of 
the  historian.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  in  these 
words :  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  are  well  known  and 
certain,  yet  we  must  not  forget,  that  some,  nvcc,  have 
rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  under  the  pre- 
text, that  the  Roman  Church  does  not  recognize  it 
as  a  writing  of  Paul,  iii.  3. 

These  some  could  not  be  Romans,  since  the  whole 
community  at  Rome  rejected  it;  it  were  also  to 
say  much  too  little,  if  by  this  we  would  understand 
the  Westerns  in  general.  They  are  therefore  Greeks : 
— but  as  we  perceive  from  his  prelude,  "  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  well  known  and  certain ;"  these 
some  had  no  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  Oriental 
and  Greek  Churches.  They  were  individuals,  not 
of  sufficient  importance  for  the  historiographer  to 
particularize  them  in  the  part  where  he  especially 
treats  of  the  canon. 

A  little  further,  he  places  the  Apocalypse  both  in 
the  first  and  the  last  class ;  each  time  with  the  pro- 
viso, " as  each  may  deem  right : — then  he  adds, 
some  reject  it,  and  others  class  it  among  the  o/ioXo- 
yovpcva.  It  therefore  rather  belonged  to  the  second 
class,  or  that  of  disputed  writings.  But  they  had 
not  yet  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  dispute  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  add  the  book  for  a  while  to  the  disputed 
class,  until  a   future  generation  should  pass  sen- 

rmv  rcufMttrarwv  trtpucoTTOvtri,  tig  $a<nv  ol  aitroic  dvTtfrtirrovTt^  Re- 
fer alto  Scholia  Codd.  15.  and  37.  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  a 
similar  Scholion  in  Mattheei,  which  remark  on  the  title,  Itntov  ptyf 
tit  rtvtc  i*$£vov#t  nyv  extoroXtyv  retvnp',  k.  r.  \. 

1 
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tence  sine  ird  et  studio.  For,  the  contest,  as  Eusebius 
elsewhere  declares,  consists  still  of  advocates  on  both 

sides ;  ty'  itcartpov  in  vvv  irapo  toic  n-oXXoig  irfpaXfCCrtu  4 

Sofa,  H.  £.  Hi.  24.  But  how  could  the  one  or  the 
other  pass  a  decision,  that  it  should  be  generally 
recognized? — a  decision,  which  can  only  proceed 
from  the  generality.  Certainly  they  could  not  da 
so:  for  then  the  Apocalypse  must  have  heretofore 
existed  among  the  Homologumena,  and  by  later 
violence  have  been  dispossessed  of  its  rank :  if  so, 
these  some  persisted  in  the  general  recognition  of  it, 
whilst  those,  who  attacked  it,  thought  nothing  of  it. 
This  is  however  the  true  state  of  the  case :  for,  until 
Nepos  of  Arsinoe,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tuary,  it  was  without  dispute  esteemed,  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  Apostle.  We  have  treated  the  history 
of  the  book  with  care  and  proof  in  the  second 
part.  The  opponents  of  the  Millennium,  which 
Nepos  proves  from  the  Apocalypse,  endeavour  to 
take  it  away  from  him,  hoping  thus  to  disarm  him, 
and  adduce  the  heretic  Cerinthus  as  its  author.  Dio- 
nysius  Alexandrmus,  who  was  desirous  of  bringing 
the  question  to  his  own  tribunal,  disapproved  of  the 
rash  assertion  of  the  latter,  but  rendered  the  Nepo- 
tians  defenceless  by  adopting  a  middle  opinion,  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  John,  not  the  Apostle, 
but  by  the  Presbyter,  whose  grave  was  shewn  near 
to  that  of  the  Apostle,  at  Ephesus.  This  hypothesis, 
dressed  up  with  some  plausible  reasons,  found  appro- 
bation among  the  Asiatics,  on  which  Eusebius  ex- 
pressed a  decidedly  contrary  decision.  Having  spoken 
of  the  graves  of  both  Johns  at  Ephesus,  he  adds,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  correct  on  this  point :  for  if  the  first 
John  be  not  recognized  as  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  passes  under  his  name,  we  may  rea- 
sonably impute  it  to  the  second.  H.  E.  Hi.  89.  Other- 
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wise,  its  place  is  among  the  vo% ,  or  among  the  writings 
of  orthodox  men,  which  have  been  erroneously  enu- 
merated among  the  Apostolic  works. 

In  the  same  place,  he  speaks  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  third  class.  Amongst  these,  he  says, 
some  have  also  reckoned  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews, 
to  which  those  who  have  been  converted  to  Judaism 
are  particularly  attached.  Those  who  have  been  con- 
verted from  Judaism,  are  the  particular  persons  who 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  some.  These  last, 
therefore,  are  not  Christians  converted  from  Judaism, 
but  other  members  of  the  Asiatic  Churches. 

Still  the  passage,  which  directly  concerns  the  prin- 
cipal question,  is  involved  in  difficulty.  Eusebius, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  book  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
third  class,  or  that  of  voSo  ;  but  words  immediately 
,  precede,  which  relate  to  the  Apocalypse :  "  some  re- 
ject it,  others  place  it  in  the  series  of  canonical 
books."  When  he  proceeds,  among  these  some  also 
reckon  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  either 
by  these  understand  the  opoXoyovfuva,  or  the  third 
class,  the  voSa.  The  difference  between  the  two  as- 
sertions is  great,  and  the  decision  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other  is  not  at  first  sight  very  apparent 

Yet,  I  think,  since  we  are  employed  in  making 
divisions  according  to  the  classes,  that  the  title  of 
the  class  is  that,  which  should  determine  the  things 
arranged  under  it,  not  any  secondary  point  which 
accidentally  may  have  been  forced  into  the  context. 
Thus,  the  connecting  words  #ca«  irpoc  rewrote, ««  &f  vh 
8  iv  tovtoic,  refer  all  works  to  the  title  of  their  classi- 
fication cv  rote  vodocc.  Hence  we  must  not  forget,  that 
rtvee,  some  (even  in  so  little  as  relates  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse) are  capable  of  yielding  their  meaning  in  favour 
of  its  general  recognition,  which  is  unconditionally 
requisite  to  grant  to  it  a  situation  in  the  first  class* 
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Again,  if  general  opinion  be  favourable  to  the  book, 
and  some  appealed  with  a  degree  of  foundation  to  its 
universal  admission,  as  an  objection  to  the  opposite 
party,  Eusebius  was  forced  to  act  as  he  did  with  the 
Apocalypse,  and  exhibit  this  Gospel  in  both  classes. 
Had  the  historian  here  concluded  his  account  of 
the  Canon,  we  should  have  been  in  no  further  embar- 
rassment concerning  the  whole  of  his.  division.  But 
now,  after  having  treated  of  the  whole,  and  separated 
one  from  the  other,  the  awiXtyofuva  and  the  voda,  he 
thus  concludes :  "  all  these  belong  to  the  disputed 

Scriptures''  ravra  fitv  navra  .  t<ov  avrikiyofuvwv  av  aif. 

With  this  he  finished  the  proposed  division,  and  falls 
into  another,  which  confounds  the  two  last  members 
of  it. 

A  little  further  we  meet  with  this  sort  of  division, 
and  a  clear  example  of  it.  For  where  he  concludes 
the  age  and  history  of  the  Apostles,  he  once  more 
mentions  their  writings  in  these  words, "  We  are  as 
well  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  sacred  writings 
which  they  have  left  behind  them,  as  we  are  with  the 
controverted  writings  avriXryopfvuv,  from  which  we 
have  separated  those  which  are  entirely  spurious, 
vavrcAwc  voda,  which  wander  widely  from  the  pure 
Apostolical  doctrine;'9  iii.  31.  Here  are  the  voda, 
which  are  contrary  to  pure  doctrine ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  earlier  division,  writings  rw  oAtidovc 
op3<x$o&ac  airaSovaac,  not  being  even  deemed  worthy  of 
the  third  class,  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  voda, — ouSc 

iv  roig  vodotc  avra  jcararaicreov. 

When,  however,  the  heretical  books,  a  sort  of 
Christian  literature,  which  had  neither  class  nor 
name  in  profane  criticism,  were,  nevertheless,  intro- 
duced into  a  class,  the  consequence  of  this  erroneous 
conduct  was,  that  the  works  of  genuine  Christian 
writers  of  a  better  class  were  forced  among  the  Anti- 

VOL.  i.  k 
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legomena ;  and  thus  two  classes  were  thrown  into 
one.  The  historian  not  wishing  to  appear  inattentive 
in  arranging  this  sort,  also  affixed  it  very  much  out 
of  place  as  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  clause  of  the 
Canon. 

In  addition  to  which,  there  is  a  great  logical  error 
in  1.  iii.  25,  besides  that  of  a  third  division  thus  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  viz.  the  division  into  cvSiodtiJcovc, 
and  owe  cvSiadifjcovc,  writings  belonging  and  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Testament,  which  at  first  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  classification,  and  was  discontinued 
afterwards.  For  he  begun  with  promising  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  njc 
Kotinic  Sic&iKirc,  from  which  he  soon  deviated,  and 
added  the  avriXeyo^eva  and  vodd.  Afterwards  he  called 
to  mind  his  original  design,  and  excuses  himself  by 
stating,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  also  adding  a 
catalogue  of  the  latter,  although  they  be  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Testament.  If  Eusebius  had  possessed 
the  accuracy  requisite  to  this  purpose,  he  would  first 
have  distinguished  between  IvScadifjcovc,  and  ov*  «v&a9?i- 
*ovc :  then  having  subdivided  the  latter  into  avriXcyo- 
juvac  and  voSac  ypa^ac,  he  would  have  remarked,  that 
this  also  was  a  division,  according  to  which  the  here- 
tical writings  occupied  the  third  class,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  orthodox  teachers  were  raised  to  that  of  the 
Apostolical  works,  which  were  doubtful.  Then  the 
three  totally  distinct  divisions,  which  the  historian 
found,  become  manifest;  which  he,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining, has  confounded  one  with  another. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  proceed  upon  hypothesis 
in  illustrating  this  remarkable  passage,  the  problem 
will  consist  in  bringing  these  three  sorts  of  classifi- 
cation into  harmony  with  each  other ;  otherwise,  in 
attempts  to  explain  the  one  from  the  other,  we  are 
wearying  ourselves  with  an  endless  employment. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

This  was  nearly  the  state  of  things,  until  the 
great  Council  at  Nice,  before  wh;ch  Eusebius  ha4 
written  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Not  long  after 
this  congress  for  uniformity  of  Christian  doctrine, 
the  public  opinion  had  turned  in  favour  of  those 
books  which  the  historian  reckoned  $mong  the  avrf* 
Xcyopva ;  so  much  so,  that  the  catalogues  of  Africa, 
Asia,  ^nd  the  Western  Churches  overlooked  this 
difference  as  not  existing,  put  them  on  a  par 
with  the  canonical  books,  and  gave  other  divi- 
sions. The  favorite  opinion  of  the  Asiatics  with 
regard  to  the  Apocalypse  alone,  was  still  too  new 
for  them  tp  he  able  or  willing  immediately  to  aban- 
4wit. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  commands  his  pupils  only 
to  read  the  o/ipXoyovpfyc,  but  to  leave  untouched  the 
a^/3aXXo/4iva  ana  birQKpvifa\  When  he  names  all 
that  they  should  read  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
enumerates  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  ^.postlefl^ 
the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  find  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles,  concluding  with  the  reiterated  admonition, 
"  these  alone  should  be  read '."  He  indeed  still 
makes  use  of  the  more  ancient  classification,  but  in- 
cludes among  the  homologumena,  which  alone  they 
should  read,  the  atytilegomgna  of  Eusebius,  and 
passes  by  the  Apocalypse,  according  tq  the  custom 
of  most  Asiatics  of  that  day.  Nearly  the  same 
Gregory  Nazi^^n  $*ys  ip  jbfc  Jamhic? k,  as  well  as 

b  Cyrill.  Catechet.  ir.  §.  $$. 
1  Cyrill.  i.  c.  §.  36. 

fc  Gregor.  Naziana.  Opp.  T«  ii«  p.  98.  _ 
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important  change.  But,  the  first  general  convoca- 
tion of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
numerous  councils,  which  shortly  followed  it,  made 
the  reference  to  ecclesiastical  usage  and  ancient 
traditional  regulations  very  feasible,  as  they  were 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  sacred  books  and  other 
things  in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  Christian 
world.  From  the  reciprocal  communication  and 
comparison  of  the  established  usage,  otherwise  un- 
known, and  new  sources  of  decision  were  obtained 
respecting  the  canon ;  so  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
want  of  testimony  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  the  doubts  thence  arising  against  some 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  they  could  arrive  by  means 
of  that,  which  traditional  opinion  and  ecclesiastical 
custom  recognized  as  true,  at  a  satisfactory  result. 
The  quickly  following  change,  the  universality  and 
uniformity  of  it  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  and  the 
age  in  which  it  happened,  direct  us  to  this  one 
peculiar  view  of  the  subject. 

What  degree  of  proof  may  be  adjudged  to  the 
ancient  usage  and  to  the  traditionary  public  opinion, 
is  more  to  be  decided  by  lawyers,  than  by  Theolo- 
gians, who  form  a  different  judgment,  according  to 
their  respective  creeds. 
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of  the  Church,  and  were  so  found  in  cotemporary 
teachers  of  the  predominant  school. 

No  less  do  we  meet  in  the  New  Testament  with 
some  such  very  early  passages,  which  are  contrary 
to  all  our  expectations.  If  we  adopt,  as  the  terminus 
comparationis  the  unanimous  text  of  several  hundred 
MSS.,  which  have  descended  to  us,  or  that  of  the 
versions  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  authors,  who 
then  and  afterwards  quote  the  New  Testament,  and 
contrast  with  them  the  citations  of  the  oldest  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  cannot  deny  that  in  this  early  epoch,  strange 
things  happened  in  some  MSS. 

For  the  sake  of  first  giving  some  specimens  of 
this,  we  would  extract  here  and  there  citations  from 
the  writings  of  a  teacher,  who  adorned  this  ancient 
period  by  his  learning.  I  mean  Clemens  Alexan* 
drinus,  who  complained  of  those  who  had  altered 

the  Gospels  in  his  day,  rmv  /*irari3e*TOv  ra  tvayyikta* 

He  supports  his  accusation  with  the  following  ex* 
ample,  which  might  have  been  read  in  the  MSS. 
after  Matt.  v.  9.— at  least  he  has  quoted  it  in  this 

connection.  Maicaptoi  oi  SeoWypcvoi  airo  nic  8ucai<xrvv»?c# 
on  avrot  kaovrat  rcXccoc*  Km  pajcaptot  oi  SeSiwy/uivoi  evaca 
f/uov,  ore  f£ova*  totov,  oirov  ov  &c^Si)<xovrai p. 

Nevertheless,  his  own  MS.  which  he  followed, 
had,  if  not  so  great,  yet  more  important  variations. 
Among  others,  he  quotes  the  following  words  of 

Our  Saviour :  air«r«  ra  fityaXa,  icai  ra  /tucpa  vjmv  irpoori- 
diKrcrai"  *<u  airurs  ra  cTOvpana,  jcac  ra  imyua  ifuv  irpoari* 

Stoma.  But  not  to  leave  the  connection  in  which 
he  read  it  doubtful,  he  again  quotes  it  in  another 
place,  where  it  occurs  in  context  with  Matt.  vi.  32, 
33 q. 

p  Lib.  iv.  Strom,  c.  6.  versils  Jinem. 

q  Lib.  i.  Strom,  c.  24.  Origenes  de  orat.  c.  &. 
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In  Matt.  x.  42.  Clemens  read  worripiov  ^uxP0" 
vSaroc,  and  immediately  afterwards,  for  the  words, 

awoXeay   rov    puafoov    airou, — airokqrai    o    /wicrSoc    airrov r. 

Amidst  the  whole  stock  of  our  critical  sources,  there 
is  only  one  single  ancient  MS.  which  contains  this 
reading. 

There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Matt,  xxiii.  27. 
oirivec  E&udcv  /icv  <f>aivovrai  Jipcuot,  which  Clemens  also 

reads,  cfruScv  o  ra^oc  Qaiverai  wpatoc,  caai^cv  $c  yt/iu  \ 
So  likewise,   Matt.  XXV.  41.  etc  to  7rvp  to  cuamov,  to 

nrotpaaiuvov,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  Clemens,  and 
also  in  Justin  Martyr,  «Ic  to  m>p  to  alwviov,  o  ^ro^aatv  o 
iramp  /u>u '.  The  one  before  mentioned  is  the  only 
ancient  MS.  which  assents  to  these  peculiar  readings. 

We  notice  several  such  variations  as  these  in  this 
writer ;  nor  is  he  the  only  one,  who  thus  differs  from 
the  text.  In  this  particular  he  had  illustrious  and 
great  predecessors,  such  as  Irenaeus  and  Justin 
Martyr,  from  whom  we  have  just  extracted  an  ex- 
ample :  there  are  others  also,  to  whom  this  observa- 
tion applies,  as  we  can  convince  ourselves,  by  means 
of  a  further  examination. 

Yet  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  these  appearances, 
since  Origen,  at  the  close  of  this  epoch,  has  thus 
expressed  himself,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Gos- 
pels.    He  Says  On  Matt.  Xix.  19.  (ayawtimie  rov  tr\r)mov) 

44  it  might  appear  malicious  to  pronounce  these 
words  interpolations,  unless  in  many  other  cases  such 
a  difference  is  found  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospels,  that 
those  of  Matthew  harmonize  no  more  with  them,  than 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  Yet  (he  proceeds)  the 
difference  of  MSS.  is  very  great  indeed,  as  much  in 

'  Quia  dives  Salvetur  ?  c.  SI. 

•  Psdagog.  L.  iii.  edit.  Sylburg.  et  Heins.  p.  241.  Ed.  Vcn.  T. 
i.J>.  282. 

*  Cohortat.  ad  Gent.  c.  9.    Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  70\ 
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consequence  of  the  inattention  of  the  transcribers,  as 
of  the  headstrong  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  care 
of  correcting  the  transcripts ;  also,  in  consequence  of 
those,  who  from  their  own  judgment  introduce  em- 
endations, add  and  expunge.  In  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  God's  assistance,  we  have  reme 

died  this  confusion and  marked  with  an  obelus 

in  the  LXX  whatever  is  deficient  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
since  we  do  not  dare  entirely  to  reject  it:  other 
passages  we  have  added  with  an  asterisk,"  &c.  ° 

The  ancients  called  the  text  of  this  first  period, 
with  regard  to  the  LXX,  koivii  cjcoWc,  vulgaris  e  ditto y 
in  which  the  private  judgment  and  peculiar  opinions 
of  each  reader  and  transcriber  were  left  so  free  and 
unshackled,  that  at  last  positive  necessity  occasioned 
a  revision  of  the  text  in  different  provinces x. 

The  phrase  originated  in  the  school  of  the  Alex- 
andrine critics,  where  principally  koivii  cjcoWc,  jcowif 
avayvftMrtc,  frequently  koivii  alone,  also  Sti/uorucff  «*- 
Soatq  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  unrevised 
text  of  Homer*  in  contradistinction  to  the  emendated 
editions  8cop!Wac  of  Aristarchus,  Zenodotus,  and 
others y.   As  the  version  of  the  LXX  was  in  the  same 

u  Kcu  el  fitv  firj  Kot  wtpi  dWw  *oXXun>  Stafwvta  i\v  irpOQ  a'XXqXa 
Thtv  dvrtypafuv,  uort  iravra  ra  Kara  MarSawy  fit)  cvvqittv  aXX^Xoig, 
6fiOtti>c  it  kcu  ra  Xoixa  thayyeXia, . .  •  #  wv  it  irjXovori  ij  rwv  a'mypa* 
ifMtiv  iicupopa,  tire  dwo  fafivfuaG  rtvwv  ypafcvv,  tire  dVo  roXfitfc  tlvw 
poxSrjpac  rye  &op&t**tuc  rmv  ypcupoptvuv,  tire  neu  dfo  rtav  ra  tavrov 
ioKowra  iv  rjy  itop$*att  irpQ(rrt§tvrwvf  $  a'fmpovyrwv  rip  fuv  ovv  iv 
rote  dvriypafoiQ  rife  iraXaiag  Sia$i)KrjQ  iiatyvvtav  Qtov  iiiovrog,  evpo- 
ptv  IcurcurSat.  In  Matt.  Tom.  xv.  viii.  ed.Ruaei.p.  671. — ed.  Huetii. 
Colon,  p.  381. 

*  Hieronym.  Ep.  ev'u  n.  2<  ad  Suniam  et  Fretellam.  Sed  hoc  in- 
terest inter  utramque,  quod  koivti  pro  locis  et  temporibus,  et  pro 
voluntate  Scriptorum  vetus  corrupta  editio  est* 

i  Schol.  in  II.  B.  53.  ed.  Wassenberg,  Franck.  1783.  Schol.  Am- 
brosian.  in  Odyss.  K.  74.  ed.  Maii.  Schol.  Marcian.  Villoison.  in  IL 
B.  169.  P.  214.  X.  468.  O.  344. 
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state  as  Homer's  text  anciently,  the  same  critical 
term  was  also  referred  to  its  text,  in  relation  to 
Origen's  correction  of  it ".  Jerome  likewise  made  use 
of  this  term  to  designate  the  early  neglected  text  of 
the  Latin  version  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, rendering  Koivn  by  communis,  and  Sitjuorucij  ckSo- 
mc  by  vulgata  editio  \ 

Having  thus  actually  shewn,  that  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  there  existed  a  state  which 
might  be  compared  to  the  more  ancient  state  of 
Homer's  works,  or  the  translation  of  the  LXX,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  calling  this  state  up  to  the 
emendations,  which  took  place  in  the  third  century, 
the  epoch  of  the  jcoci»j  eicoWtc* 


SECTION  XXIII. 

If  at  any  time  we  could  find  among  our  literary 
stock  an  ancient  MS.,  which  was  perfectly  free  from 
the  text  of  later  times,  and  exhibited  those  readings 
which  we  have  just  extracted  from  Clemens,  which 
contained  not  merely  these  and  several  others,  which 
elsewhere  occur  in  his  writings,  but  every  one  of  the 
variations  and  peculiar  readings  of  the  most  ancient 
Fathers,  down  to  the  third  century,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  what  else  should  we  say  of  it, 
than  that  it  expressed  the  text  of  the  period,  or  the 
jeoivn  ac&xttc,  which  preceded  the  critical  labours  ? 

We  are  in  possession  of  such  a  MS. : — it  is  the 
famous  Cambridge  MS.,  which  contains  the  preceding 
peculiar  readings  in  Clemens.     It  is  also  that  which 

*  Hieron.  ad  Sun.  et.  Freteil.  §.  %.  quaro  Origenes  et  CsBsareensis 
Enaebius,  omnesque  Grescia  tractatores  koivjjv,  id  est,  communem 
appellant  atque  vulgatam. 

•  Hicr.  1.  cit.  et  Comment,  in  Matt.  xiii.  85.  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  v.  24. 
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in  general  exclusively  gives  in  its  text  the  variations 
of  the  oldest  Fathers  of  the  Church.  By  critics  it  is 
designated  by  the  mark  D,  under  which  it  also  here 
appears* 

At  first  we  are  desirous  of  more  expressly  esta- 
blishing the  fact,  after  which  we  will  subjoin  some 
remarks-  The  preceding  examples  are  extracted 
from  Matthew :  the  following,  which  are  brought  into 
comparison  are  passages  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

At  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  after  the  words  "  this  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (Luke 

iii.  22),  Clemens  adds,  eyw  an/jupov  yrycvinfica  era.    J  us  tin 

Martyr b  has  likewise  this  addition,  and  among  all  the 
MSS.  D  alone  has  it.  Irenseus  has  in  the  Greek 
text  %  which  has  here  survived,  cited  «?*  n&in  (Luke 
ii.  49*)  as  <*Zk  oiSarc : — D  reads  the  same.  According 
to  Epiphanius,  Marcion  (Luke  v.  14.)  had  in  his 
copy,  Iva  «c  paprvptov  y  ijuv  tovto.  The  Father  consi* 
dered  this  difference  to  have  been  wilfully  made  by 
the  heretic :  D,  however,  reads  exactly  the  same J 
and  we  may  so  much  the  more  be  certified  that  it  is  an 
ancient  and  genuine  reading,  because  Marcion's  most 
inveterate  opponent  also  had  it  in  his  book.  *'  Itaque 
adjecit  (Christus)  ut  sit  wins  in  testimonium.  Sine  dubio, 
quod  testabatur,  se  legem  non  dissolvere  sed  implere," 
&c*  Precisely  as  little  reason  is  there  for  supposing 
that  Marcion  altered  the  words  iv  &  ry  ivayuv,  in 
Luke  viii.  42.,  into  cytvcro  J?  ry  imyuv,  as  D  and  two 
other  old  MSS.  still  read  it: — besides,  the  Latin 
translators  found  about  this  period  the  same  reading 
in  the  copies  from  which  they  made  their  version. 
Cod.  Veronens.  Cod.  Vercett.  in  Blanch.  Evangel. 

b  Clem.  Paedag.  L.  i.p.  92.  Heinsii  et  Sylv.  p.  113.  Venet.  Justin. 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  88. 
•  L.  1.  adr.  Hier.  c.  20.  n.  2. 
'  Tertallian,  L  iv.  adv«  Marcion. 
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quadr.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he  also  had,  instea4 
of  ric  o  a\Pafuvoq  /uov  in  Luke  viii.  45.,  the  equivalent 
words  nc  r*ov  fyaro  in  his  book,  exactly  as  in  D  and 
Origen.  In  Luke  ix.  22.  ptra  rpug  hptpag  stood  in 
Marcion's  copy,  according  to  the  account  of  Epipha- 
nius, for  rp  rptrp  Vw  \  we  see  in  Codex  D  nearly 
the  same,  /*&'  vpepag  to«c.  Tertullian •  had  a  reading 
between  both,  iura  njv  rpimv  nt**p*v.  Nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  falsification  even  in  Luke  xxiv.  37.  where 
Marcion,  instead  of  the  harsh  irvtvfia  S§oymv,  read  <f>av- 
raopa  Scwpeev,  as  we  again  meet  with  it  in  Cod.  D.  If 
this  reading  had  been  deemed  favouring  the  doctrine 
of  the  believers  in  phantasmata,  the  following  verses 
would  necessarily  have  been  altered,  or  destroyed, 
which  Marcion  has  not  done f.  But  we  will  no  longer 
detain  ourselves  about  the  readings  in  Marcion, 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  D,  concerning  which  no 
suspicion  of  intentional  corruption  can  arise  as  to  the 
question  whether  they  are  adducible  as  characteris- 
tics of  the  text  at  this  time. 

In  Luke  ix.  60.  Irenaeus e  has  in  the  Greek,  <n>  & 
ToptvStu:  SiayycAXf,  with  which  D  alone  agrees,  and  at 
x.  61.  both  uniformly h  read  cWpe^ov  8e  pot  npurov.  At 
x.  62.  Clemens  has  this  peculiarity,  ac  ra  owio  fiXtnuiv, 

icat  cm/3aXcuv  tij*  \eipa  avrov  lir   aporpov  *,  which  OCCUrs 

in  no  MS.  but  in  D.    Justin  Martyr  adds  after  the 

Words,  o  afcervv  vpag,  c/ac  adcrcc,  in  Luke  X.  16.,  o  Sc  c/icov 

arovwv,  okovh  tov  airoaTuXavTo^  /nt,  which  we  still  find 
in  Hippolytus  and  D k.     Clemens  has  thus  quoted 

Luke  xii.  11.  orav  &  ftpweiv  vpag  ng  rag,  and  pti  nyio^c- 

*  Tertullian,  1.  iv.  adv.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  21. 

~*  Tertull.  1.  iv.  adv.  Marc.  c.  42,  43.  de  carne  Christ,  c.  5. 

*  L.  i.  adv.  Her.  c.  8.  n.  3. 
k  Iren.  loc.  cit. 

1  L.  vii.  Strom,  c.  16. 

*  Justin.  Apol.  major,  c.  16.  Hippolyt.  de  charismat.  c.  26.   The 
Latin  vers,  of  Irenseu* :  prai.  ad  Lib.  iii.  adv.  Haeres. 
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pifcvare ;  but  he  has  omitted  i?  n  before  airoXoyfr<n?<r$6» 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  D '.  The  passage  in  Luke  xii, 
27.  irw<:  av£avut  oi  Koiruf.  ovSc  vriOu,  he  thus  renders* 
vwc  ovre  vrfiti,  ourf  vfaivu,  just  as  it  occurs  in  D  alone". 
Instead  of  ircpiaoorcpov  aimaovaiv  avrov  in  Luke  xii.  48* 
this  MS.  reads,  irXtov  awaini<Tov<nv  avrov.  We  perceive 
from  a  free  quotation  of  Justin,  that  his  text  con- 
tained this  various  reading ;  for  he  says,  «-Afov  a*-<u- 
TtiStHFtrai,  in  which  Clemens  concurs  with  him0.  In- 
stead of  iv  rp  Sevrc/oa,  /cat  ry  rpiry  +v\aicy,  Luke  xii.  38. 

the  translator  of  Irenaeus,  read,  "  et  si  venerit  in  ve*- 
pertind  vigilid  0,"  just  so  do  we  find  it  in  Greek  in 

Marcion  and  in  D,  ry  imrtpivy  fvXaicy.  'Epyarat  avo/uac 

(Luke  xiii.  27.)  occur  in  Justin  for  oc  ipyarai  rirc  aoV> 
<ciac,  as  well  as  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Clemens  Ro- 
manusp  (if  it  be  written  by  him),  and  again  in  D. 
In  Luke  xiv.  8.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  omits  wro  rivoc 
after  icXijSijc,  and  at  v.  10.  reads  for  ?rop*v&«c  avavwai 

«C  iayarov  rowov, — fig  tov  iayarov  roirov  avaimrrt ;  and 

says,  soon  afterwards,  at  v.  16.  oWvov  ptyav q.  All 
this  we  again  exactly  perceive  in  D.  Irenaeus,  in 
the  Greek  remains  of  his  writings,  renders,  like- 
wise, ayptpov  yap  iv  ry  ductf  in  Luke  xix.  5.  ore  arj^upov 

iv  ry  ouc<t>,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  MS.  but  in 
D r.  For  r<p  e^ovri  SoSwtrat,  in  Luke  xix.  26.  Clemens 
says  ry  i\owi  irpoariSriotTcn,  and  D  frpoanSeroi8;  these, 
alone  here  interchange  &$*yu  and  wyxxm^c,  thua 
in  xxiii.  46.  D  and  Justin  Martyr  approximate1  in 

i  Strom.  1.  iv.  c.  9. 

■  Paedagog.  1.  ii.  Sylb.  198.  Venet.  231. 

u  Justin  Apol.  major,  c.  17.  Clem.  Strom.  1.  ii.  c.  ult. 

°  L.  v.  adv.  Haeres.  c.  34.  n.  2. 

p  Justin  Apol.  maj.  c.  16.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ii.  c.  4. 

4  Paedagog.  1.  ii.p.  141.  Sylburg.  et  165.  ed.  Venet. 

r  L.  i.  c.  viii.  n.  3. 

"  Strom.  1.  vii.  c.  10. 

1  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  105. 
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and  circumstances  of  it  are  placed  before  us,  at  an 
easy  view.  We  need  here  only  to  open  our  eyes, 
and  consolidate  our  observations,  to  sketch  the  rise 
of  these  changes.  Here  the  blunders  of  transcribers 
are  not  to  the  purpose : — if  so,  who  would  be  able  to 
compose  its  history  ?  They  are  dispersed  into  num- 
berless degeneracies,  for  which  at  one  glance  there 
appears  no  point  of  reconciliation. 

First, — It  was  one  careful  object  of  the  readers  of 
the  Bible  to  make  it  as  intelligible  as  possible.  In 
the  place  of  an  expression  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended, they  therefore  frequently  wrote  one  more 
simple  over  the  line,  or  on  the  margin  of  their  MS ; 
— this  was  agreed  upon,  as  the  space  which  the 
readers  always  appropriated  to  their  own  under* 
standing  of  passages  and  remarks.  One  of  these  ex- 
pressions, for  instance,  which  was  obscure  to  the 
Greeks,  was  *ip«rot  in  Mark  xii.  14. ;  they  therefore 
placed  by  the  side  of  it  the  pure  Greek  word  iwi/ctf*- 
\aiov}  which  was  afterwards  admitted  by  a  copyist  into 
the  text,  and  thus  found  its  place  in  D.  Thus,  some 
one  understood  the  narrative  in  Luke  xii.  36,  as  a 
transaction  which  happened  in  the  day :  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  division  of  time,  the  rptm  ^ uXami 
was  the  fwrowKnov.  To  remedy  this  misapprehension, 
which,  according  to  his  idea,  the  passage  induced,  he 
arranged  the  term  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
{tomans,  who  divided  the  day  also,  in  quatuor  excu- 
bias,  and  added  his  own  interpretation  iawepivti  <pv\aicti, 
which  hence  was  introduced  into  several  MSS,  He 
was  not  without  erudition,  who  explained  the  inde- 
finite expression,  and  intelligible  to  Jews  alone  (in 

Matt.  XXVL 15.),  Viz.  rpiaKovra  apyvfH*  by  rfHaKQvra  crrarif • 

paq.  This  love  of  exposition  is  manifest  in  our  valuable 
MS.  not  merely  in  particular  words,  but  in  whole 
sentences ;  e.  g.  Mark  x.  12.  •**  yw  iwoWy  rov  iv- 
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creXcacv  ravra  ra  prj/iara  \a\wv,  7jX&*v  tic  Kafepv — Lllko 
Vll.  1. 

However  numerous  these  examples  are  in  the  icoum 
«icSo(tic,  yet  the  observation  is  correct,  that  it  still 
contains  many  Hebraisms,  which  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  those  who  in  the  third  century,  with  equal 
sense  and  critical  judgment,  prepared  the  recensions 
of  the  text.  To  substantiate  this  important  remark, 
I  will  add  some  specimens.  The  later  text  of  Mark 
xiv.  25.  has  owtm  /uif  mw,  where  D  still  has  irpoaSt  wiuv. 

Luke  xii.  10.  a^cdifcrcrai  airrtp,  etc  8t  to  Uvtvfia  ayiov  ovk 
a^cSqacrac,  but  the  more  recent  text,  d^iSqffcrat  ovry,  ry 
&  ttc  to  ayiov  JlvBVfia  /3Xa9^ifyiif<ravrc  ovk  a^fdifacrae.  Or 
John  ix.  11.  aimXdov  ovv  kcu  ivupafjuiv*  *«*  iJXUov  (5\tir<$nt9 

whereas  the  more  recent  text  has,  aVsXSuv  8«  *ai  vi^a- 

/ucvoc  avt(3>\npa* 

Thirdly, — Others  laboured  in  a  different  manner 
to  make  their  text  more  intelligible,  or  to  give  to  it  a 
greater  degree  of  explicitness,  and  therefore  trans- 
ferred the  words  on  the  same  passage  from  one  Evan- 
gelist to  the  margin  of  the  other :  by  these  means 
they  expected  to  illustrate  the  writers ;  and  finally, 
little  by  little,  the  notes  wandered  into  the  text.  The 
fact  is  too  well  known  to  require  examples :  yet  I 
will  adjoin  one  on  account  of  its  particular  absurdity. 
In  Mark  xiii.  2.  where  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  adds,  that  no  stone  shall 
be  left  upon  another,  the  koivij  USo<n^  proceeds,  *ae  Sea 

rpiwv  ripspiitv  a'XXoc  avatjrr\a ir at  aviv  ^tipaiv*  these  words 

which  are  adjoined  to  oq  ov  ^  icetraXvdi?,  are  evidently, 
as  their  sense  shews,  transposed  from  John  ii.  19. 

Such  readers  also  wrote  the  original  expression  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  had  been 
freely  quoted,  and  not  according  to  the  full  contents 
of  the  passage  in  the  New,  or  they  affixed  that  which 
was  deficient,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14.  where  Isaiah's  in- 

VOL.  i.  l 
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his  claim  to  cvSvouaiv,  because  it  was  formed  from 
Matthew's  cjcSvcravrc^  in  the  same  way  as  Matthew  had 
formed  his  \\apv$a  kokkmiv.  The  pretended  harmony 
of  Ammonius,  according  to  Victor  Capuanus,  thus 
renders  this  passage :  et  exuentes  eum,  induunt  tu- 
nicam  purpuream,  et  chlamydem  coccineam  circum- 
dederunt  ei u.  If  we  have  now  drawn  a  conclusion 
from  the  state  of  the  text,  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  harmonist,  the  conclusion  approaches  to  a  proof 
founded  upon  fact  The  genealogy  of  Matthew, 
which  in  D  is  changed  to  the  order  in  Luke,  plainly 
shews  such  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  one  in  com- 
bination with  the  other.  Moreover,  the  known  in- 
terpolation of  MS.  D  in  Matt.  xx.  28.  which,  in  re- 
spect of  magnitude,  has  nothing  like  to  it,  appears  to 
have  had  this  origin.  As  to  matter,  it  exists  in  Luke 
xvi.  8.,  but  it  is  treated  most  freely  and  periphrasti- 
cally.  That  it  stands  in  a  certain  connexion  with 
other  doctrines  of  Jesus,  joined  together  on  account 
of  their  similarity,  is  evident  from  the  first  clause, 
which  is  not  borrowed  from  Luke,  but  from  some 

Other  SOUrce,  ifuig  St  tnrurt  ik  /icicpov  av£if<rai,  tcai  iic  /i«- 

Iovoq  iXarrov  civai.  From  its  introduction,  it  has  a 
perfect  appearance  of  being  connected  with  thosQ 
doctrinal  discourses  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  explains  tQ 
his  disciples  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state  on  many 
occasions ;  to  which,  indeed*  it  fully  corresponds, 
If  this  be  the  case,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that 
it  was  formerly  inserted  in  some  paraphrastic  har- 
mony. 

Fifthly, — Sometimes  a  reader  found  a  passage  or 
narrative  in  the  apocryphal  books  which  pleased 
him ;  this  he  wrote  in  some  part  of  the  blank  space 

•  Araraonii  Alexand.  Sanctor.  quatuor  Evangel  Harmonia.  interp. 
Victore  Epitc  Ctpuano.  c.  CLXIX.  Gallaod.  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.  ii. 

L  2 
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of  his  copy :  then  it  only  required  an  ignorant  libra- 
rius  to  insert  it  into  the  text  of  the  next  transcript 
taken  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  in  Luke  vi.  5.  was 

inserted,  ry  avry  fj/ticpf  SccKTcr/wevoc  nva  ipyatoptvov  tof 
2a/3/3ctry,  uirtv  avrtp*  AvSpwirc,  u  jxtv  otSac  ti  ttouiq,  fxatca- 
pioc  «,   «  Sc  fit)  oiSac,    €7ri/caraparoc  feat  irapaj3ar7/c  **   rtw 

vo/iov.  To  this,  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  may  pro- 
bably be  referred,  ravra  yap  ra  tiktovikcl  *pya  aipya&ro, 
€V  ai'9ptu7roic  wv,  aporpia  icai  £vya,  Sea  tovtwv  icai  tijc  8e- 
jcacoowtjc  <n>/nj3oAa  SfSacr/cwv,   icai  cvtpyrj  /3«ov  \      It  came 

into  his  text  from  the  Evangelium  infantiae  Christi  : 
Stroth  y,  who  wished  to  deduce  it  from  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hebrews,  forgot  that  this  book  commenced 
with  onr  Lord's  baptism,  and  therefore  excluded  the 
history  of  his  youth. 

Sixthly, — The  custom  of  reading  these  books  in 
the  public  assemblies,  often  caused  extraneous  addi- 
tions to  them.  They  were  forced  to  divide  them  into 
particular  sections,  and  these  sections  separated 
parts  of  the  history  from  their  context,  and  the 
Church-reading  began  with  a  detached  passage.  To 
avoid  this  want  of  connexion,  an  introduction  pre- 
ceded the  reading,  which  the  Anagnostic,  for  his  own 
use,  wrote  on  the  Church  copies.  Thus  interpola- 
tions or  minor  transformations  of  the  text  arose  in 
great  numbers ;  the  occasion  and  origin  of  which 
may  easily  be  perceived,  if  we  will  take  the  pains  of 
examining  if  the  beginning  of  an  anagnosis  was  at 
the  suspected  passage.  I  will  not  accumulate  exam- 
ples on  a  point  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  doubtful. 
In  Luke  xvi.  19.,  an  anagnosis  began  with  the  words 
dvSpwTToc  $c  tic  ?/v  irXovoioc.  The  beginning  was  too 
abrupt,  therefore  the  narrative  was   preceded  by 


*  Justin.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  88. 

r  Repertorium  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature — Part  the  first. 
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these  words,  tliriv  &  got  irepav  wapafioXtiv,  as  we  still 
read  it  in  the  text  of  D.  We  may  compare  Luke  xii. 
2.,  where  the  anagnosis  began,  ovScv  St  ovyiccjcaXuju/uvov, 
and  perceive  how  the  Kotvn  f«8o«c  has  converted  the 
preceding  passage  kv  olg  im<ivvay^  into  an  introduc- 
tion. Another  lesson  is  from  John  xiv.  1.,  pn  rapaa- 
<K<r3ft> ....  which  was  preceded  by  the  formula,  *<u  elircv 
roic  fna^rrraiQ  avrov.  Sometimes  an  end  was  added  to 
it  where  it  seemed  somewhat  too  brief  and  abrupt : 
one  of  this  description  ends  (Luke  vi.  10.)  with  the 

words,  Kat  iXiytv  avrotc*  ore  Kvptoc  itmv  o  vtoc  rov  a'vSpw- 

nov  /cat  rov  aa/3/3arov,  which  is  taken  totally  from  a 
different  place. 

Seventhly, — Another  sort  of  alterations  consists  of 
omissions,  as  they  are  called;  but  we  speak  only  of 
those  which  bear  the  mark  of  a  fixed  design.  Since 
it  frequently  happened,  that  glosses  and  expositions 
on  the  margin  improperly  had  crept  into  the  text, 
the  diorthotce,  or  correctors  of  MSS.  might  have  often 
indulged  suspicions  against  such  expressions  or  pas- 
sages, judging  of  these  elucidatory  remarks  according 
to  their  own  ideas  of  criticism.  They  now  either 
thoroughly  exercised  their  supposed  right  over  them, 
by  striking  them  out,  or  affixing  to  them  marks  of 
rejection.  In  Matt.  xiii.  1.  iv  ry  -h^spa  iicuvy  i£t\%wv  i 
'Inwove,  the  words  euro  rijc  ocjctac  appear  to  be  super* 
numerary  and  a  gloss,  and  as  such  it  is  banished  from 
the  icocvfi  cjc&xric    Not  less  superfluous  in  Matt.  xxii. 

24.,  after  67riyafij3p£U<x«  o  a$t\<poq  avrov,  were  rijv  yvvaiKa 

avrov,  for  imyafi.  includes  it,  which  is  sufficiently  con- 
firmed by  ava<rrriou  <nrcpjua,  therefore  tijv  yvv.  avr,  were 
removed.  In  Mark  xv.  24.,  rtc  n  App  are  implied  in 
the  preceding  /3oXXovr«c  K^ypov  in  avra,  consequently 
they  are  omitted  in  the  koivii  ck&xhc. 

Eighthly, — There  were  cases  somewhat  like  this 
when  it  seemed  necessary  to  reject  something.  Syno- 
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nymous  phrases  or  passages,  immediately  following 
each  other,  were  imperfections  in  Greek  construc- 
tion, which  no  good  writer  would  tolerate  without  a 
particular  reason.  A  reader  or  corrector,  who  merely 
judged  as  a  Greek,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  peculiar 
construction  and  custom  of  the  Jewish  language, 
would  incontrovertibly  deem  himself  authorized  by 
the  grammatical  laws  of  his  own  nation,  to  expunge 
from  the  text  one  of  two  *  anonymous  passages,  as  a 
scholion.  This  occurs  in  Mark  viii.  15.,  where  in 
the  two  equivalent  words  opart,  /SXcircrc,  the  first  is  re- 
jected ;  or  in  Mark  xi.  28.,  where  iv  woia  c£ov<na  ravra 
iroceic,  and  the  immediately  following  Kai  nc  <xoi  rqv 
i$o\xjiav  ravrtjv  I&wkiv,  are  nearly  of  the  same  import ; 
and  the  rejection  is  accordingly  decreed  against  the 

last.     In  Luke  XXI.  15.   Swrftfovrat  avTwruv  ri  avTi<mjvcu, 

— awuireiv  was  in  fact  expressed  byovr«ori?vai,  therefore 
it  was  expunged.  In  John  x.  18.  the  words  dAV  c'yw 
ridtyu  avnjv  aw  cpavrov  appear,  as  well  as  the  preced- 
ing, to  be  equally  contained  in  the  subsequent  con- 
struction; therefore  they  were  omitted  as  a  tau- 
tology. 

Of  this  sort  are  the  different  observations  founded 
on  fact,  which  the  MS.  D  affords  to  us,  for  sketching 
the  state  of  the  text,  at  the  period  of  the  Koivti  U%<riq, 
and  for  elucidating  that  part  of  its  history  which  the 
light  of  criticism  has  only  weakly  illustrated. 
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Nevertheless,  our  representation  of  the  jcocvi?  eV- 
Sornc  would  be  very  incorrect,  if  we  expected  to  find 
all  the  corruptions  to  which  it  was  exposed,  united 


This  appears  an  error  of  the  press,  for  synonymous. — Transl. 
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in  one  single  MS.: — their  lot  must  necessarily  have 
been  different  in  each  province,  in  every  ten  years, 
and  in  every  house.  What  a  diligent,  acute,  or  incom- 
petent reader  wrote  on  his  MS.  or  arranged  into  par- 
ticular passages,  was  not  transferred  to  all  books,  nor 
communicated  to  every  country  and  individual: 
such  private  scholia  frequently  did  not  pass  the 
threshold  of  their  birth-place,  and  perished  with 
the  manuscript ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  others  were 
circulated  far  and  wide  by  means  of  transcripts,  and 
were  increased  by  other  hands.  This  accords  with 
Jerome's  words  on  the  state  of  the  LXX  :  koiw  pro 
locis  et  temporibus,  et  pro  voluntate  Scriptorum 
vetus  corrupta  est. 

When  we  have  extracted  from  D  the  d  ifferent  classes 
of  corruptions,  we  must  not  expect  from  this  MS. 
every  individual  case  which  may  be  distributed  under 
them.  Other  exemplaria  had  still  many  more,  which 
we  here  seek  in  vain.  ;  For  instance/  Irenaeus  read  in 
his  book  «c  niv  wayiSa  for  iwi  rt)v  jt)v,  Matt.  x.  29.,  and 
he  thus  expressly  comments  upon  it :  si  quis,  quod 
dictum  est,  • . . .  enumerare  voluerit  captos  ubique 
passeres, . .  • .  et  causam  requirere,  ob  quam  heri  tanti 
• . . .  hodife  iterdm  tanti  capti  sint  *,  &c.  This  read- 
ing occurs  more  frequently  in  Origen  and  other 
writers ;  but  it  has  remained  unknown  to  D.  Justin 
has  in  this  manner  quoted  Matt.  xix.  17.  «c  *mv  iya- 
3oc,  o  rramp  o  cv  ovpavcnc b : — this  was  also  in  the  copy 
of  Irenaeus,  9  warrip  o  iv  ovpavoiQ c.  Still  more  extra* 
ordinary  does  the  passage  in  Matt.  vii.  22.  appear, 

86  Justin  read  it :  iroXAoi  epovai  fioi'  Kvpic,  cvry^ 
ivofAan  tyayofuv,  rat  ciruyuv,  /cat  Svvafieic  ciromcra^av  •    In 

*  L.  ii.  adv.  Haer,  c.  £6.  n.  2. 
b  Dial,  cum.  Tryph.  c.  96. 

*  L.  i.  adv.  Haer.  c.  20.  n.  2. 

4  ApoL  maj.  c.  16.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  76. 
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occasionally  remarked,  on  the  margin  of  it,  some 
which  were  perfectly  unique,  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  its  similarity  to  the  komi 
nc8o<rtc  in  other  books.     After  Matt,  xxvii.  16.  Acyo- 

/uci/ov  Bapa/3/3av,  his  margin  proceeds  o<mc  Sea  <rnun» 
nva  ytvofuvriv  iv  rp  wo\u  /ecu  fovov  -qv  |3f/3Xtyi€voc  uq 
tj>v\aicr)v.  Luke  XX.  23.  avruv  rnv  wovriptav,  rifv  iwoKpimv 
avrwv.  Luke  XXii.  18.  taic  owov  Katvov  trttM*  aitro  kv  tq 
/3a<riX€ia  row  9  to  v.  John  iii.  6.  yfycwiyifvov  cjc  row 
vSaroc  Kat  rov  Ylvtvfx.  .  .  .  John  XViii.  13.  rov  iviavrov 
iicuvov,  aTTCorciXev  ovv  airov  o  Avvac  SfS^icvov  irpog  Kata^av 
rov  Ap^iepea. 

It  is  so  little  possible  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Mum  cjcoWic  from  one  particular  MS.,  that  by 
means  of  our  examination  of  the  important  docu- 
ment in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  we  rather 
convince  ourselves,  how  much  reason  we  still  have  to 
desire  many  like  to  it.  Yet,  since  fate  decreed  that 
only  one  MS.  of  this  description  should  escape  the 
ravages  of  capricious  time,  it  is  fortunate  that  such 
a  lot  befel  this,  which  on  account  of  the  many  casual- 
ties, to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  has  become  the 
more  instructive  to  us. 

But  where,  in  what  country,  was  its  text  at  first 
so  formed  ?  In  Egypt  ?  or  rather,  in  Alexandria,  in 
particular  ?  This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  me 
as  correct  as  any  critical  datum  can  be.  It  indeed 
contains  readings  of  several  fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  century,  as  we  have  copiously  proved ;  yet 
throughout  the  range  of  the  whole  text,  in  the  pro- 
portionate retention  of  minuter  readings,  which  occur 
sparingly,  but  acutely  characterize  it  by  their  uni- 
formity, it  approaches  nearest  to  those  copies  which 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  used  in  his  researches,  as  well 
as  to  those  which  Origen  followed  in  those  writings 
of  his,  which  are  earlier  than  the  emendation  of  the 
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text,  by  which  he  has  crowned  his  services  to  the 
Christian  school  We  can  also  produce  it  in  confir- 
mation of  one  of  those  MSS.  from  which  Thomas  of 
Charkel  collected  readings,  on  the  margin  of  the  Phi- 
loxenian  version,  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Antonians, 
at  Alexandria.  Whence,  I  conclude,  that  the  text  of 
this  MS.  was  first  formed  in  Alexandria  or  Egypt,  he- 
fore  it  entered  on  its  more  extended  migrations,  and 
that  it  exhibits  to  us  the  icoivq  ucSomc  of  this  district. 
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We  are  however  in  possession  of  still  another  docu- 
ment, of  nearly  the  same  date,  which  boasts  no  more 
purity  of  Greek,  although  it  gives  to  us  considerable 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the  text :  this  is 
the  old  Syrian  version,  or  the  Peschito,  the  origin 
of  which  according  to  the  most  accurate  computa- 
tion, is  assigned  to  the  third  century. 

In  many  points,  such  as  minute  readings  and  their 
peculiarities,  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Cambridge. MS.,  as  it  has  long  been  agreed  by  the 
learned  in  these  matters :  we  are  therefore  exempted 
from  a  further  proof  of  our  assertion.  Yet,  however 
nearly  it  be  connected  with  this  MS.,  and  however 
much  of  its  style  and  want  of  polish  it  may  have,  it 
nevertheless  does  not  lose  its  own  peculiar  character, 
and  pursues  freely  and  frequently  without  the  aid  of 
any  one  MS.,  its  own  natural  coarse. 

.Its  resemblance  to  D  often  recalls  to  us  the  same 
peculiarities,  which  we  have  already  remarked ;  but 
it  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  newer,  and  for  the 
most  part  of  more  exclusive  readings,  and  of  novel 

'  inces  in  very  great  quantities:  and  I  have  scarcely 
aivcd  one  of  them,  which  is  not  comprehended 
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under  the  preceding  species.  They  consist  of  more 
lucid  expressions  substituted  for  the  more  obscure, 
or  of  indefinite  passages,  which  have  been  facilitated 
by  a  slight  alteration,  or  by  an  interpolation.  For 
example,  in  Matt  xxi.  34.  rove  icapirovc  are  made 
more  definite  by  the  addition  of  rov  o/uircXuvoc  aurov 
— in  Luke  xii.  45.  iraiSurcac  is  so  rendered  by  that  of 
rov  icvpiov  ai/rov  : — or  in  Luke  ix.  34.  where  for  ficavovc 

ciffcX&iy,  the   Sentence  on  i(S\Bpav  Mo/vmjv  tcai  'HXunr 

avcXdovrac  «*c  ri^v  vc^«  •  •  -is  inserted.  It  has  also  iifr* 
troduced  passages  from  one  Gospel  into  the  other, 
as  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  after  *«  km  yw,  the  words  *<u 

jca3o>£  anttrraXKB  fie  o  irartjp  fiou,  jcp y«t»  airoorfXXc*  v/iac,  OT 

in  Luke  ix.  39.  after  #cpo&i,  the  words  *<u  rpCCu  rove 
oSoirrac  atnov,  &c.  Some  additions  have  likewise 
arisen  by  means  of  the  Church-lessons,  as  in  Luke 
xy.  11.,  where  in  the  Syrian  Church  the  beginning 
of  a  lesson  for  the  fifth  day  of  the  first  week  in  Lent 
is  marked  out;  wherefore  the  passage  was  thus 

altered  :  £«rc  &  afcrot  c  waXiv  o  'Itprov?,  avdpuiroc  rtc  •  •  •  * 

Some  passages  were  also  omitted  from  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  glosses,  or  elucidatory  remarks,  as  in 
Mark  vii.  2.  tcoivaig  %*pei,  row9  i<mv.  In  short,  the 
instances,  which  we  here  discover,  are  perfectly  like 
to  those  already  enumerated,  and  no  new  species  of 
variations  any  where  presents  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  the  Koivn  ckoWc  in 
Syria  was  not  once  exposed  to  so  many  intrusions,  as 
that  of  the  MS.  D.  The  harshness,  on  account  of  He* 
brew  phrases  and  idioms  was  not  perceptible  in  this ; 
for  they  did  not  seem  strange  to  the  Syrian,  being 
analogous  to  his  own  tongue,  consequently,  in  this 
respect,  its  text  was  more  fortunate.  Nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
in  it,  and  what  is  still  less  to  be  expected,  not  even 
that  of  the  harmonies,  although  that  of  Tatian  was 
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continually  read  in  these  regions,  and  remained  the 
longest  in  estimation  and  public  reception.  Proba- 
bly, however,  with  regard  to  this  last,  the  case  may 
once  have  been  different.  Thomas  of  Charkel  re- 
marked, that  he  found  this  greater  variation,  fyi*ic  & 
ZirniTE  at  fxucpwv  au'£i?<rat ,  k.  r.  X.  on  the  margin  of  Matt. 
xx.  28.,  only  in  Greek  copies,  in  this  passage :  yet 
it  occurs  in  Luke  in  MSS.  of  the  Peschito.  He  also 
declares,  that  in  another  passage,  viz.  in  Luke  xx. 
34.,  he  found  in  an  old  MS.  of  the  Peschito  for 
yafiovoi  the  reading  ycwwvrai  /cat  yEWftKw,  which  he 
met  with  in  no  Greek  MS.  Hence  might  we  con- 
clude that  the  text,  which  the  oldest  version  of  the 
Syriac  followed,  was  much  richer  in  singular  and 
various  readings,  and  that  probably  a  later  revision 
of  this  version  curtailed  the  more  daring  excrescences 
of  the  text,  and  only  spared  the  minor  variations, 
which  still  remain  in  very  great  numbers. 

But,  how  came  it  to  be  so  circumstanced  ?  clearly 
to  answer  this  question,  probably  we  have  no  sur- 
viving means ;  or  they  among  other  hidden  things 
await  the  day,  which  shall  draw  them  forth  from 
oblivion,  however  this  may  occur :  yet  the  fact,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  is  correct.     The 
Koivn  cjc8o<nc  of  the  Syrian  Province  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  Alexandria  and  Egypt ;  and  this  fact  is 
very  naturally  indeed  explained  from  the  local  cir- 
cumstances, which  differently  operated  on  the  text 
in  both  countries.    Literature  of  every  sort  in  Alex- 
andria flowed  to  and  from  the  city ;  and  probably, 
this  is  the  birth-place  of  many  Apocrypha.    A  host 
of  Librarii,  Diorthotae  and  Grammarians  were  here 
in  constant  employment  on  all  that  was  good  and 
had  in  the  sciences,  and  each  carried  the  vapours  of 
Ufr  own  learning  into  the  neighbouring  atmosphere, 
•  •  -  ■-  nay  not  have  a  little  contributed  to  form  that 
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philosophizing  and  obstreperous  tone  in  the  po- 
pulous city,  for  which  it  became  celebrated.  The 
Syrians  indeed  frequently  travelled  hither  at  this 
period,  to  acquire  knowledge  and  science :  yet  they 
always  lived  insulated  among  themselves,  and  all 
that  they  did  on  papyrus  was  collected  here,  and 
continued  fixed  to  this  country,  which  possessed  the 
monopoly  of  it.  In  a  place  where  the  duty  of  Em- 
endator  or  Scholiast,  or  the  pretension  of  it  was  so 
general,  it  could  not  but  be,  that  the  text  was  ext  > 
posed  to  much  treatment,  which  did  not  happen  to 
it  elsewhere. 

The  MSS.  of  the  koivv  cjr&mc  in  Syria  had,  not- 
withstanding this,  several  important  readings,  which 
we  in  vain  seek  for  in  the  Egyptian.  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit some  of  them,  which  might  be  considered  as 
characteristic,  since  they  enable  us  to  recognize 
those  passages  which  have  successively  been  derived 
from  this  text,  and  to  retrace  them  to  their  origin. 
One  of  these  is  clearly  in  Matt.  vi.  13.  which  so 
completely  differs  from  all  the  preceding,  that  it 
must  evidently  have  been  derived  from  the  public 
forms  of  prayer ;  it  is  the  well  known  addition,  ore 

gov   iartv   r\  paaiXua,  /ecu  t)   Svvaficc,  Jcat  tj   So^a,   tic  rove 

atuvat.     There  are  also  others  in  Matt.  xx.  22,  23. 

jucXAcii  7rivuv, — /cat  to  /3a*Ttayia,  o  iytMf  /3airrt£oftat,  |3air- 
rccrdqyat : — in  Mark  Vi.  11.  etc  /JMprvpiav  airoic* — a/nrfv 
\eyto  vjaiv,  avtKTortpov  carat  Sootyioic,  i}  Tofioppotc*  £f  W*(*l 
Kpujtug,  i)  ry  ito\h  e/cctvp  : — in  Mark  xiii.  14.  rife  fpnjuw- 
oewg, — to  prfitv  iwq  AaviijX  row  ITpo^ijrou  : — in  Luke 
iv.  18.  a7T£araXice  fu, — taaaa$at  roue  ovvTecpifip&vovQ  rifv 
KapBiav. 
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SECTION  XXVII. 

These  are  the  two  principal  stocks  of  the  tcoivn 
Ik&hjiq,  which  we  yet  know,  of  which  the  Syrian  did 
not  pass  beyond  its  original  space,  although  the 
African,  on  the  other  hand,  far  extended  its  branches 
into  the  western  Churches.  Alexandria,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  supplied  the  West  with  Greek 
transcripts  of  every  learned  work,  and  from  thence f 
the  West  also  obtained  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

When  in  Italy  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
they  prepared  about  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the 
third  century,  Latin  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
they  were  also  made  from  the  #eoivtj  ckSocxic.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  since  as  yet  not  one  of  the 
recensions  existed,  which  sprung  up  nearly  about 
the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  agreement  of 
these  versions  with  D  is  undeniable  and  striking, 
and  it  requires  not  another  word  to  prove,  that  they 
came  from  similar  Greek  copies. 

So  simple  and  historically  true  is  this  conclusion 
concerning  their  mutual  agreement,  and  so  near  to 
our  observation  does  it  lie,  that  were  a  person  in- 
clined to  look  farther,  he  would  conjecture  causes, 
which  are  neither  discoverable  nor  natural.  The 
Latins  have  been  accused  of  altering  the  Greek  text 
from  their  versions,  and  of  modelling  it  to  them. 
But  did  they  then  interpolate  the  exemplaria  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  from 
their  versions  ?  Had  they  also  their  emissaries  in 
Syria,  for  the  sake  of  falsifying  the  Greek  text,  or  the 

'  Suetonius  in  Domitiano.  c.  20.  Quanquam  bibliothecas  in- 
oendio  absumptas  impensissime  reparare  curasset,  exemplaribus  un- 
dique  petitis,  miasisque  Alexandrian),  qui  describerent  eroenda- 
ventque* 

i 
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copies  of  the  Peschito  ?  Did  they,  also,  falsify  the 
Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Nestorians  ?  Besides :  did  they 
alter  the  codex  of  the  Marcion,  according  to  their 
views  and  version  ?  Was  there  a  Latin  version  in  the 
time  of  Irenseus  ?  or,  if  such  did  exist,  did  they  in 
passages,  modify  the  Greek  text  after  it  ?  was  it  so 
much  the  idol  of  the  Latins  ? 

When,  however,  did  the  Latins  begin  to  think  so 
highly  of  their  version,  and  to  set  it  up  as  the  stan- 
dard of  the  text  ?  Tertullian  was  aware  of  nothing 
of  the  sort,  when  he  said:  "it  is  not  so  in  the  Greek, 
as  it  is  in  an  artful  or  silly  eversion  (a  plajr  on 
words  for  a  wretched  version)  which  is  now  com- 
mon among  the  Latins '."  As  little  was  Victorious 
conscious  of  it,  when  he  says  on  Matt.  vi.  11.  "  It 
is  otherwise  in  the  Greek,  but  the  Latins  did  not 
comprehend  it,  or  were  not  in  a  state  to  express 
it h."  Hilary  of  Poitiers  does  not  speak  more  honor- 
ably of  it,  and  consequently  goes  back  to  this  Greek 
expression  \  and  Ambrosias  sometimes  appeals  by 
way.  of  deciding  a  point  to  the  text  in  that  tongue, 
unde  transtvlerunt  Latini  \ 

Augustine  has  expressed  himself  so  forcibly  and 
definitively  on  this  point,  particularly  in  his  books 
de  doctrind  Ckristiand,t)ks\  it  must  have  been  a  mo- 
dern production.    "  Et  Latins  quidem  linguae  ho- 

*  Tertull.  de  Monogam.  c.  11. 

11  Victorin.  L.  ti.  contra  Arian.  c  8.  L.  i.  c.  49. 
Hilar,  tract,  in  Pa.  138.  n.  43.  Latina  translation  dura  virtutem 
dicti  ignorat,  magnam  intuKt  obscuritatem,  non  discernens  ambigui 
sermonis  proprietatem,  quod  enim  nobiscum  scribirur.  .  •  •  .-Cum 
Graecis  boc  inodd  eat ....  Cf.  tract,  in  Pa.  118.  lift.  Ha.  n.  1.  et  de 
Trin.  L.  xi.  n.  17.  Secundum  Latinitatera  obscurius  hoc  dictum 
yidetur  (Eph.  i.  17.)  quia  Latinitaa  pronominibus  non  utitur,  que 
Grecitaa,  usA  bonesto  et  necessario  semper  usurpat.  Ita  enim 
scribitur,  b  Choc  rov  icvpu>vt  *.  r.  X. 

k  Ambros,  de  Spir.  Saacto.  L.  ii.  c  5.  de  Fide  L.  ii.  c.  4. 
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mines  (he  says  in  L.  ii.  de  doctr.  Christ,  c.  11.)  quos 
nunc  instruendos  suscepimus,  duabus  aliis  ad  Scriptu- 
rarum  divinarum  cognitionem  opus  habent,  Hebraea 
scilicet  et  GraecA,  ut  ad  exemplaria  pnecedentia  re- 
curratur,  siquam  dubitationem  attulerit  Latinorum 
interpretum  varietas."  We  frequently  cannot  com- 
prehend the  translators  (he  proceeds,  L.  ii.  de  doctr. 
Christ,  c.  14.)  unless  we  call  to  our  aid  the  tongue 
from  whence  they  made  their  translation :  how  often, 
from  want  of  requisite  learning,  do  they  miss  the 
sense!  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  examine  the 
original  tongues :  "  linguarum  illarum,  ex  quibus  in 
Latinam  Scriptura  pervenit,  petenda  cognitio  est." 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  16th  Ch.  of  the  same 
book,  he  says,  "  libros  autem  Novi  Testament!, 
siquid  in  Latinis  varietatibus  titubat,  Groecis  cedere 
oportere  dubium  non  est."  But  if  hitherto  such  have 
been  the  positions  of  all  the  illustrious  teachers  of 
the  Latin  Church,  with  what  reason  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  those  MSS.  called  Codices  Latinizantes, 
are  distortions  of  the  text  on  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  versions  ? 

Jerome's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  generally 
known ;  and  the  later  teachers,  Sedulius,  Beda,  Atto 
of  Vercelli  did  not  differ  on  this  point  from  their 
predecessors.  Yet,  whilst  these  sentiments  were  in 
full  force,  the  great  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
took  place,  and  separated  the  two  Churches  from 
each  other  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  latter,  if  even 
they  desired  it,  were  allowed  to  have  no  further  in- 
fluence on  the  rites,  faith,  or  the  books  of  the  dio- 
ceses, which  belonged  to  the  Greek  Patriarchate. 

Yet,  I  will  not  assert,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Graecia  or  of  the  south  of  Gaul,  or  even  the 
Readers  in  Rome,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  did  Q^at  anciently  write  glosses, 
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expositions  and  ill-judged  emendations  in  MSS. 
They  may  have  done  so  with  the  same  degree  of 
right,  as  their  brethren  did,  in  Asia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  in  Alexandria,  although  our  observa- 
tions on  the  history  of  the  text  only  exhibit  to  us 
one  example,  (viz.  Luke  xii.  36.  iairepivy  <pv\a>cy) 
which  rather  betrays  an  Italian  than  a  purely  Greek 
origin ;  but  I  stedfastly  deny  that  any  one  of  old 
designedly  from  prejudice  and  overweening  ve- 
neration for  the  Latin  version,  falsified  the  Greek 
copies  from  it,  and  interpolated  the  Bibles  of  other 
countries  and  people.  Such  an  idea  learned  men 
could  only  conceive  probable,  at  a  moment,  when 
they  forgot  their  learning ;  an  idea,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  text. 

If  we  regard  the  inadequacy  of  occidental  copyists, 
as  for  example  in  the  phrases  iritpovg,  Xtwpuxjov,  kotb- 
ytXuv  avrov,  which  are  found  in  D,  as  a  proof  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Latins,  let  us  recollect,  that  in  this 
inquiry  no  question  can  arise  from  the  unintentional 
incompetency  of  transcribers. 

Again, — if  they  so  interpolated  it,  whence  have  no 
Greek  MSS.  till  the  14th  or  15th  century,  until  the 
Codex  of  Montfort,  the  celebrated  passage  of  the 
three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7.,  which  exists  in  se- 
veral Latin  Bibles  and  fathers?  It  had  been,  at 
least,  worth  while  on  account  of  its  dogmatical  im- 
portance, to  have  attempted  some  such  thing  in 
their  own  favour.  But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
done  by  the  ancients,  how  can  it  be  said  to  happen 
in  other  passages,  in  which  not  even  the  remotest 
interest  for  a  doctrine,  or  for  particular  favorite 
opinions  can  probably  be  involved  ? 

One  important  doctrinal  reading  of  genuine  Latin 
origin  is,  e.  g.  John  iii.  6.,  which  occurs  in  Ter- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Jerome,  who  possessed  a  far  greater  insight  into 
Biblical  literature,  did  not  think  more  favourably  of 
them,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

When,  therefore,  this  ecclesiastical  teacher  held  a 
commission  from  Damasus,  to  improve  one  of  these 
Latin  versions,  which  should  be  recommended  for 
general  use,  he  adopted  for  this  end  only  those 
ancient   Greek  MSS.  which  were  not   widely 

DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  COMMON  TEXT  OF  THE  LATINS  n. 

This  last  document  would  be,  indeed,  sufficient  to 
certify  us,  that  these  codices  must  have  been  those, 
which  we  call  Codices  Latinizantes,  even  had  he  not 
added  the  words  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  by  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  designate  them.  But  the  word 
ancient  still  further  informs  us,  that  they  were  no 
copies  of  the  amended  text,  which  were  in  circula- 
tion hardly  eighty  years  before  this  father. 

Since  then,  the  *otvtj  ck&xjic  had  no  rivals  in  the 
west,  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  was  even  confirmed 
in  its  exclusive  possession  by  Pope  Gelasius  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  a  decree,  we  are  in 
need  of  no  further  explanation,  how,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  circulated  generally,  it  has  reached  us  in 
a  MS.  of  an  age,  which  by  no  means  attained  the  fifth 
century  :  how  it  has  been  preserved  by  the  side  of  a 
Latin  version,  in  a  MS.  of  Italian  origin,  or  of  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  viz.  in  the  Cambridge  codex. 

From  these  remarks,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  still 
more  extended  prognosis  of  all  that  we  have  to  expect 
from  the  different  Graeco-Latin  MSS.,  which  are 
still  extant,  among  which  one  valuable  codex  of  the 
four  Gospels  is  known  to  me,  which  at  present  is 
replunged  into  a  deep  concealment,  until  it  shall  be 

■  Epistola  ad  Damas.  codicum  Graecorum  •  •  •  •  collatione,  scd 
▼eterum,  quae  non  multum  &  lectionis  Latinae  consuetudine  discre- 
parent. 
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destined  to  come  to  light  in  a  country  visited  with 
a  less  terrible  fate.  I  had  purposed  to  have  made 
particular  additions  to  the  history  of  the  text  from 
it ;  but  the  events  of  the  last  years  have  more  than 
annihilated  all  my  hopes  of  this  sort. 


SECTION  XXIX. 

There  are  yet  some  MSS.  of  more  recent  date' 
among  our  critical  stock,  which  in  a  very  great  de- 
greg  accord  with  the  Cambridge  codex,  or  with  those 
which  are  much  like  to  it,  such  as  b  and  l.  These 
MSS.  are  Wets.  1.  or  Basil  vi.  27.,  a  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  bound  up  in  it,  do  not 
belong  to  this  date.  Also,  Wets.  13.  or  Codex  regi 
2244.  of  the  Gospels,  called  likewise  Kustero- 
parisin.  6.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Wets.  69. 
in  the  library  at  Leicester,  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
also  Griesbach.  124,  or  a  Vienna  MS.  Lambec.  3  J. 

• 

of  the  twelfth  century,  which  contains  the  Gospels. 

These  MSS.  are  mostly  written  at  that  period,  in 
which  the  Latin  version  might  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  which,  as  we  have  seeQ,^ 
it  really  had.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  suspicion* 
that  they  are  codices  Latinizantes,  and  that  their! 
similarity  to  D  might  at  a  later  period  have  been  re- 
stored, by  inserting  in  them  those  readings  from  the 
Latin  Bibles,  which  they  originally  possessed  from 
the  Koivri  tic8o<Tic,  of  which  they  were  a  version. 

1. — There  are  in  these  MSS.,  viz.  in  1.  13.  69. 
124.,  some  very  ancient  readings,  which  occur  no 
where  else.     In  Matt.  xv.  6.,  Cod.  13  and  124.  read 
TucppiovaTE  tov  vopov  tov  Qtov>  as  Ptolemy  expressed  the1 
passage  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Epistle  to 

5 
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Flora  (n.  2.).  In  Luke  vi.  29.  it  has  tlie  very  sin- 
gular  reading,  arpzipov   avrtp    jcai  ttjv  aXXqv   (Ep.   ad 

Flor.  n.  4.)  in  its  text,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
69  and  124.  Porphyry  upbraided  Matthew  with 
ignorance  for  imputing  the  quotation  in  C.  xiii.  35. 
to  Isaiah0.— Of  the  MSS.  still  extant,  only  1.  13.  33. 
124.,  and  M*.  10  read  Sea  'Haatov  rov  wpo^tirov.  In 
Mark  viii.  31.  the  Peschito  and  Justin  Martyr  (Dial. 
cumTryph.  c.  76.  and  100.)  have  given  ry  rpiry  yfitp? 
ava<rrnvai,  like  1.  13.  69.  124.   In  Luke  vi.  36.  Justin 

read,  otjcrtyp/iovcc,  wc  Kai  o  Hartip  ifiwv  o  ovpaviog  (Dial. 

cum  Tryph.  c.  96.)  like  13.  69.  124.  Marcion  read 
in  Luke  xix.  26.,  #c<u  o  Sojcci  e\HV  *p%wrai,  so  does 
Codex  69. 

2. — Many  readings,  which  we  find  in  none  of  the 
older  and  in  few  of  the  more  recent  MSS.,  agree 
with  Origen  alone.  This  principally,  is  the  case  with 
Codex  1.  or  Basil.  B.  vi.  27.,  which  (to  say  nothing 
of  its  date,  for  it  was  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
during  the  schism  of  the  Greeks)  was  not  liable  to 
the  reproach  of  being  a  Codex  Latinizans  :  it  how- 
ever is  not  often  the  case  with  the  others.  Hence, 
it  is  now  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  this,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Basil  MSS.,  for  the  sake  of  removing 
from  it  the  possible  suspicion  of  being  a  Codex  La- 
tinizans. For  this  end  I  have  only  selected  such 
readings,  as  alone  have  something  in  common  with 
the  MSS.  already  enumerated,  or  merely  with  one  or 
other  of  the  more  recent  MSS.  The  passages  here 
exhibited  are  collected  from  the  works  of  Origen, 
and  consequently  require  no  greater  proof. 

In  Matt.  vi.  25.  the  words,  kqi  n  irujrc  are  omitted 
in  our  Codex,  which  was  the  case  in  that  of  Clemens 

°  Evangelist*  vester  Mattbaeus  tarn  imperitus  fuit,  ut  diceret ; 
quod  scriptum  est  per  Isaiam  prophetam,  &c. — Hieronym.  Com* 
mem.  in  Pa.  77. 
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Alexandrinus  and  Justin.     In  Matt.  vii.  28.  it  reads 

TTCLVTIQ  01  Oy\oC   \XL  VUi.   8.    it  0111  itS   O   TTCLIQ  fJLOV*    111   X.    28. 

it  and  13.  124.  read  ftvytrt  «c  rtjv  trcpctv,  icciv  bk  raurijc 
$i(m)kuhjiv  vfiag9  ftvytrs  «c  rtiv  a\\i\v*  in  Xlii.  36.  etc  rifv 
ouciav  avrav*  m  X1U.  52.  oanq  irpofepu  e/c  tov  dqcraupou*  in 

xiv.  36.  ivo  Kifv  povov — like  Cod.  13.  and  33.— in  xv. 
11.  it  wants  koivoi  tov  avSpwwov*  it  reads  in  xv.  22. 

Sccvoic  Saifiovi&rai,  in  XVi.  12.  avo  twv  aprwv,  aXX  a  no,  in 
Xvi.  19.  oaa  av  Sticrpc,  •  *  •  •StSc/ueva,  •  •  •  •teat  b<ra  av  Au<rpc, 
•  •  •  'XtXvueva :  in  XVili.  8.  /3At)fl»jvai  «c  t*)v  yavvav  row  wu* 
poc*  in  XViii.  10.  after  ayytXoi  airtov  it  wants  iv  oipcrvocc, 

like  Cod.  13.  In  xviii.  17.  it  reads  i<rro  <roc  to  Xocttov* 
in  xviii.  25.  it  omits  o  Kvpcoc  airou*  in  xviii.  27.  for  to 

Savtiov  it  Substitutes  waoav  Tt|v  o^ccXqv'  in  xix.  29.  for 

i)  irarcpa,  i?  /n^rcpa  it  substitutes  1}  yowee*  in  xxi.  13.  it 

reads  irtwoiriKaTE  <nrf|X<uov*  in  Xxii.  7.  it  Writes  aveiXt 
for  anuXeae'  in  Xxii.   16.   it  reads  vpoatoirov  avSotowov, 

and  in  xxiv.  48.  Kvpcoc  pov  ip^e^at.  These  readings, 
which  we  have  here  extracted  from  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  our  Codex  contains  for  the  most 
part  exclusively,  without  the  agreement  of  any  other, 
all  occur  to  us  again  in  the  works  of  Origen,  all 
of  which  nearly  were  composed,  before  this  father 
executed  his  recension  of  the  text.  They  are  there* 
fore  certainly  old,  and  as  to  their  origin,  they  are 
coeval  with  the  koivij  ejcSotic. 

3. — We  meet  with  mkny  of  the  peculiar  readings 
of  this  MS.  in  the  Peschito :  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  MSS.  13.  69.  124.  of  which  we 
here  give  examples.  In  Matt.  xiv.  7.  the  MSS.  13.  and 

124.  read  y/uoaiv  for  y/LioXoyi?<Kv*  in  xiv.  24.  iJSif  erraSiouc 

voXXovc  «»©  TtiQ  y»?c  airily  (13.  124.) — xvi.  27.  for 

Kara  rifv  vpa£iv,  MSS.  1.  and  124.  have  Kara  ra  ipya*  XXI. 
26.  u\ov  for  kypvoC  Xxii.  37.  Siavoia  <tov,  /ecu  iv  oXy  rp 

iff^i/i  gov-  13.  69.  124. — Mark  viii.  29.  o  Xpurroc,  ©  vioc 

rov  Qtov  2o>vroc*   13.  69.  124. — ix.  11.  ir«c  ovv  Xcyotwv* 
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13.  69.  124.— ix.  34.  iv  ry  olv,  nC  alruv  fugw  iW  13. 
69.— XI.  13.  «Xdtv  hc  nwriv,  «  «pa'  69.  124.— xii.  6. 
vmpov  St  tri  for  tn  ovv'  1 3. 69. 124. — xiv.  64.  fiXaoftifttae 
too  ffro/iaroc  aurov,  13.  69.  124. — xiv.  67.  iSouira  outov  for 
liovaa  tov  Tlerpov'  1.  69. — XV.  6.  intra  t»jii  iopriiv  ti^Sti  o 
iiytfiiDv  AiroAutiv*  13.  69.  124. 

4.— We  perceive  still  more  of  their  peculiarities  in 
Egypt,  in  the  Thebaic  or  Memphitic  version,  or  in 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  the  An- 
tonians,  from  which  Thomas  of  Charkel  made  ex- 
tracts. 

According  to  these  specimens,  our  MSS.  contain 
no  text,  which  is  composed  of  more  recent  ma- 
terials, or  which  has  received  this  form  from  the 
blunders  and  caprice  of  later  transcribers,  which  He 
in  disorder  one  among  other,  but  that  for  which  they 
are  distinguished,  partly  consists  of  very  ancient 
readings.  If  they  be  still  further  distinguished  by 
the  near  accordance  of  their  text  with  the  Codex  D 
and  its  rare  readings,  we  should  rather  conjecture, 
that  this  agreement  originated  in  ancient  times,  than 
that  it  was  latterly  affected  by  the  Latin  versions,  at 
a  period,  when  those  Latin  versions,  which  con- 
tained these  readings,  viz.  those  antecedent  to 
Jerome,,  were  only  preserved  here  and  there,  as 
curious  copies,  which  were  supplanted  by  a  tcxtus 
receptus,  and  were  no  longer  in  circulation. 

The  suspicion,  therefore,  can  only  be  attached  to 
those  passages,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome,  or  Alcuinus.  Now  were 
:e)y  to  concede  some  such  a  thing,  with  regard  to 
;  MSS.  which  were  written  at  the  time  of  the 
iciliation  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  viz. 
12th  century,  and  afterwards,  which  is  the 
i  the  MSS.  13.  09.  and  124.,  yet  on  the 
wult  wouj(j    Tenn"»  to  me,  that,  with  the 
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exception  of  these  passages,  they  display  a  very 
ancient  text,  probably  that  of  Codex  D.  in  fact,  that 
they  display  the  Kotvn  c«cSo<ric« 

I  now  may  explain,  how  in  later  times,  after  the 
Koivr)  ejcSocric  was  disused,  transcripts  of  it  were  made; 
from  the  librarii,  who  had  no  further  idea  of  an 
amended  text,  eagerly  laying  hold  of  these  MSS.  for 
the  sake  of  transcribing  those,  which  recommended 
themselves  by  their  venerable  appearance  and  markd 
of  great  age.  : 

Yet  I  have  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Cod.  124. 
harmonizes  more  than  the  rest  with  the  old  Syrian 
version,  and  with  a  recension,  which  was  published 
from  MSS.  of  the  Syrian  koivi?  cicSocnc. 


SECTION  XXX. 


Now,  if  the  Cambridge  MS.  gives  to  us  a  copy  of 
the  icotvi?  €k$o(hc  of  the  Gospels,  we  may  possibly  ex- 
pect the  same  from  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Its  text  in  this  book  is,  indeed,  very  like  to  its  text 
of  the  Gospels :  here  it  just  as  much  differs  from  the 
common  routine  of  MSS.,  and  contains  just  as  many 
remarks  and  glosses  of  learned  and  unlearned  men, 
every  where  disclosing,  that  many  persons  had  been 
employed  to  communicate  something  to  it,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  state  of  rather  having  a  certain  simi- 
larity to  all,  than  of  a  MS.,  which  (if  it  be  examined 
according  to  the  rules  of  criticism)  is  purified  and 
emended  from  foreign  additions. 

The  Codex  of  Archbishop  William  Laud  of  Can- 
terbury has  the  most  evident  resemblance  to  this 
book :  it  most  probably  once  belonged  to  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  and  now  is  preserved  at  Oxford  in  the 
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Bodleian  library.     It  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  bears  the  mark  of  E'  among  their  MSS. 

One  of  those  MSS.,  which  Thomas  of  Charkel 
found  at  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  among  the  antiquities  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Antonians,  and  collated  with  the  margin  of  the 
Philoxenian  version,  had  a  similar  character. 
*  To  which  may  be  added  an  ancient  /Egyptian 
version  in  the  Thebaic  dialect,  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  this  country. 

These  four  documents  are  those,  which  exhibit  to 
us  the  icoivy)  €jcSo<nc  of  iEgypt  and  the  West,  as  far  as 
ft  relates  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

But  the  Peschito  or  Church  version  of  the  Syrians 
describes  (at  least  as  well  as  a  single  document  can 
describe  it)  the  text,  as  it  was  constituted  in  another 
Land,  as  it  was  constituted  in  Syria,  during  this 
period. 

This  view  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  pre- 
ceding assertions  respecting  the  koiw  USotriQ  of  the 
Gospels.  As  far  as  that  assertion  stands  or  falls,  this 
is  involved  in  its  fate.  Yet  we  have  some  additional 
proofs  at  hand,  on  which  we  may  particularly  ground 
this  assumption  with  regard  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  did  not  nearly  so 
often  quote  this  book  as  the  Gospels.  These  main  do- 
cuments of  Christianity  were  more  rich  in  information, 
and  in  materials  for  moral,  dogmatical,  and  positive 
discourses  in  general  and  even  for  polemical  pur- 
poses. Hence,  Justin,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
even  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  very  seldom  made  use 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  the  same  was  also  the 
case  with  Origen,  a  very  voluminous  writer.  The 
arrangement  of  the  controversy  and  the  plan,  which 
Ireufigu*  followed,  conducted  him  more  frequently 
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than  the  rest  of  the  ancients  to  this  treatise :  yet, 
unluckily,  we  have  scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  his 
haeresiological  works  in  the  original  language ;  time 
has  destroyed  the  rest,  and  only  left  to  us  a  Latin 
translation.  Yet  can  we  sometimes  still  perceive 
from  the  context,  what  was  the  reading  in  his  copy 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  this  fortunate 
secondary  aid  is  not  so  frequently  serviceable  to  us 
as  we  wish  and  stand  in  need  of  it. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  Latin  translation,  Ire- 

nseus  had,  instead  Of  Tag  utiivag  tov  SavaTov — rag  wSivac 

tou  fSou  in  his  Biblical  MS.  at  Acts  ii.  24.  We  may 
not  indeed  determine  from  the  context,  that  the 
translator  so  found  it  in  the  original ;  but  Polycarp, 
an  older  Father  of  the  Church,  thus  quotes  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  and  so  it 
stands  in  D p.  The  Father's  Greek  phrase  in  Acts  iv. 
31.,  is  yet  in  existence,  according  to  which,  after 

lura  nappiimag,   he  had  in  his  Copy  q,  iravri  Tip  deXovrc 

ttkttivuv,  which  is  the  reading  both  in  D  and  £•  In 
Acts  viii.  36.  Codex  £  has  after  n  ku>\vu  fie  (iaima^vai, 

the  words  citte  Se  airy  o  <t>iXciriroc*  ««v  wicrrfivfic  «£  oAif?  rtiq 
KapBiag  <xov,  <rct>§i|ffi|a  airojcpidcic  Sc  scire*  wurrtva*  ug  tov  X(M<r- 

tov,  rov  vlov  tov  Ofov.  Thomas  of  Charkel  met  with  some- 
thing similar  in  his  old  Alexandrine  copy :  D  wants  it. 
Yet,  a  free  quotation  of  Irenseus,  of  which  the  Greek 
words  have  survived,  shews  this  addition  to  have 
existed  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wg  ovroc  cvvov^oc 

(he  says)  TmtxStic,  jccu  irapavruca  a&aiv  j3airrurdt|vai,  cXeyc* 
TiaTtva)  tov  vlov  tov  Ocov  uvai  'Irfoovv  Xpurrov  r.     In  Acts 

xiv.   10.   D,  and  another  ancient  MS.,  add  after 

<pu)vri ; — <toi  \ty<o  iv  r<p  ovo/nari  rov  Kvpcov  Iijcov  %piaTov9 


p  Lib.  iii.  adv.  Hseres.  c.  12.  n.  2.  Polycarp.  §  2. 
*  L.  iii.  adv.  Haer.  c.  12.  n.  5. 
'  Ibid.  n.  8. 
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where  he  had  waaav  rnv  <roftav  in  one  of  his  copies,  as 
D  has  it y. 

Since  greater  and  more  express  quotations  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  rarely  occur  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  it  is  by  so  much  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  that  these  small  quotations  exhibit  so  many 
and  such  important  variations,  in  which  D,  E,  and 
the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  at  Alexandria,  almost  al- 
ways invariably  accord  with  them.  The  uniformity 
in  remarkable  readings,  which  is  so  strikingly  distin- 
guishable in  the  few  remains  of  the  one  part,  induces 
the  fair  presumption,  that  besides  what  we  have  per- 
ceived, the  whole  of  both  would  be  found  equally 
similar,  could  we  unexpectedly  recover  it. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

The  following  observations  present  themselves  to 
our  present  design  of  collecting  from  the  preceding . 
documents  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  text, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1.  Expressions  more  familiar  and  intelligible  were 
substituted  for  some  few,  which  were  less  prevalent 
or  obscure ;  a  difficult  passage  was  either  assisted  by 
the  insertion  of  a  word,  or  by  a  slight  alteration.       i 

2.  Frequently  those  circumstances,  which  convey 
their  own  interpretation,  and  which  a  concise  his- 
torical style  neglects,  are  filled  up  by  an  interpolation : 
thus,  that  conveys  its  own  meaning,  which  D  and  the 
MS.  of  the  Antonians  add  (Acts  v.22.)  after  irapoye- 

vopevot ;  viz.  Kat  avoi£avr€cri}V  <f>v\aKT}v  ;  or  (Acts  XIV.  2.) 

which  the  copy,  from  which  the  Peschito  was  made, 

has  added  after  eirriyupav — ra  cSvif,  iva  Ktucwfrovai  tovq 
o&A^ovc,— -/ecu  iKUKtaoav  raq So  in  Acts  XXU.  26., 

7  Strom.  1.  i.  c  £3. 
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the  passage  which  in  D  follows  o  t/carovrap^oc  viz.  on 
'Pwjuacov  iavrov  Xeyu,  is  contained  in  the  verse  collec- 
tively. 

3.  Sometimes  real  historical  circumstances  or  sup- 
plements were  added.  As,  e.  g.  the  Syriac  koivti  fVSo<xcc 
distinguishes  'Hpw8»jc  o  (5a<n\tvg  in  Acts  xii.  1.  from 
others  of  this  name,  by  o  iwiKaXovptvoc  'Aypimrac. 
Thus,  the  MS.  of  the  Antonians  remarks,  (Acts  xii. 
5.)  that  Peter  was  not  guarded  by  a  Roman  escort, 
but  v7ro  tijc  <nrupriQ  tov  j3a<rcXc(i>c*  In  the  same  chapter 
x.  10.,  a  circumstance  is  mentioned  relative  to  the 
prison,  which  is  elsewhere  traditionally  preserved, 

viz.    icai    f&XSovrec* — *caT£j3?j(xav    rove    itrra    /3a5/iouc, — 

Trpor/ASov  pvwv,  so  likewise  it  stands  in  D. 

4.  We  may  presume,  that  very  early  legends  con- 
cerning illustrious  men  of  the  first  days  of  Chris- 
tianity were  brought  together.  This  supposition 
will  explain  the  remarkable  instances,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  narratives  of  Cornelius  the  Centurion, 
and  Aquilas.  The  /cotvi?  U$o<fiq,  for  instance,  has 
added  circumstances  to  them,  which  might  have 
been  taken  from  these  legends,  and  marked  at  first 
on  the  margin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  then 
inserted  by  Librarii  into  the  text.  There  is  an 
example  concerning  Aquilas  in  D  and  the  Codex 
of  the  Antonians,  Acts  xviii.  27.  iv  $*  rp  'E^™ 

firiStyiouvrcc  rivtq  KopivSuHr  /ecu  aKovaavrtq  avrov,  napeKa- 
\avv  crwcXdccv  <rvv  avroig  «c  rijv  irarpiBa  avrwv,  GvyKara- 
y&oavTOs  $t  altrov,  ot  E^ccrioc  iypaxpav  roiq  iv  KopivS<o  ^a- 
difrcuc,  07r«c  airo&fiwvTai  tov  avSpa,  oq  iirivtifiriaag  «c  tijv 
9A\aiav,  to\v  drvvc/3aXXcro   iv  rate  ixtcXriaiaiq.     Ill  these 

two  MSS.  may  also  be  found  something  similar  con- 
cerning Cornelius  in  Acts  x.  24.  xi.  1. 

5.  Wherever  there  was  an  opportunity,  passages 
ifcem  other  Biblical  writings  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
ttpent  were  transplanted  into  this  book,  as  they  had 
Jpfti  into  the  Gospels ;  but  the  opportunity  was  not 
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in  this  case  as  frequent  as  it  had  been  in  the  other. 

In  Acts  vii.  24.  after  tov  Aiyuirrtov, — icai  itcpwf/ev  iv  rtf 

afifuf  is  added  from  Exodus  ii.  12.  So  is  it  in  D. 
There  is  also  a  like  instance  in  E  in  Acts  vii.  3.  with 
which  Cf.  Gen.  xii.  1.  The  addition  in  Acts  xv.  20. 
is  borrowed  from  Matt.  vii.  12.  /cai  o<xa  ^  SAotxnv 

eavrois  yivtaSai,  ertpoig  jutj  irotccrc.  D. 

6.  The  misplaced  passages  which  existed  in  this 
book  in  consequence  of  the  lessons  of  the  Church, 
are  numerous.  We  will  not  unnecessarily  multiply 
vouchers  of  this  assertion,  two  examples  shall  there- 
fore illustrate  it.  The  beginning  of  a  Church  lesson 
was  Acts  iii.  1.  and  Acts  v.  1.,  hence,  we  find  in  D  at 
the  first  of  these  lessons,  the  brief  commencing  formu- 
lary, iv  &  race  'j/uepacc  ravracc*  inserted  into  the  text ;  the 
second  occasioned  a  similar  interpolation  in  E :  i* 

avrtp  Se  r<p  Kaipip  avryp  tic  'Avaviac. 

Mostly  of  this  sort  are  the  different  varieties  of 
corruptions ;  but  the  number  of  particular  instances 
comprehended  under  them,  is  much  greater  in  this 
book,  than  in  each  of  the  Evangelists.  Some  of 
them  are  of  so  great  an  extent,  that  the  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels,  the  well-known  passage  in  Matt.  xx.  28. 
being  omitted,  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to  shew. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  therefore  is  the  book  which, 
of  all  the  New  Testament,  is  the  best  calculated  to 
guide  us  in  that  epoch  of  which  we  are  treating. 

It  was  the  least  arbitrarily  disfigured  in  Syria : — 
at  least  the  Peschito,  which  now  is  our  only  standard 
of  judgment  on  this  point,  does  not  contain  such 
numerous  or  such  extensive  variations.  The  few 
casual  occurrences,  with  which  it  then  had  to  do,  on 
which  we  have  before  made  our  remarks  (%.  26.) 
satisfy  us  perfectly  with  respect  to  this  book  and  its 
gentler  fate. 

But   other  additions  awaited  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles  in  Egypt  and  its  principal  city  of  that 
period,  the  influence  of  which  was  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree more  prejudicial.  Yet  all  the  documents  which 
come,  from  thence  were  not  exposed  to  similar  pro- 
pensities :  there  was  a  difference  between  them,  such 
as  might  be  expected  at  this  epoch,  in  which  each 
individual  improvidently,  added  glosses  to  his  Codex. 
The  Cod,  Laud,  or  E.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
contains  a  purer  text  than  D.  We  often  find  variations 
from  the  first,  which  fundamentally  exist  in  D,  and  in 
a  still  more  extended  state :  thus,  after  ov  Suv^caSc  *a- 

raXvaai  avrovg,  Acts  V.  iii.  39.,  E  adds  ovts  t^iac,  ovrt  01 

apyovrzQ  vfiujv ;  this  addition  D  thus  extends,  ovre  £/mc, 

qvre  ol  j3a<7iX«c,oirre  Tvpavvoi,aireyjL<i%z  ovv  airo  rtuv  av§0<i>7rci>v 

tovtuv,  ^TjTTore . . . .  or  Acts  xiii.  43.  where  after  x«- 

piTi  tov   Ocov,   E  proceeds   iytvtro  &    Kara    iraaav   iroktv 

fipufciivai  tov  Xoyov.    D,  however,  adds  still  further, 

iyevtro  Se  *a§  oXijc  tijc  7roXfwc  S«X&€iv  tov  Xoyov  tov  Of  ov. 

Yet,  much  as  they  resemble  each  other  in  other 
respects,  the  MS.  which  Thomas  of  Charkel  found 
and  collated  in  the  monastery  of  the  Antonians,  was 
still  more  disfigured  than  D.  Wetstein  supposed  the 
MS.  of  the  Antonians  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
which  is  now  at  Cambridge ;  but  this  intelligent  man 
at  that  time  had  their  mutual  correspondence  so 
forcibly  present  to  him,  that  he  forgot  how  much 
more  abundant  in  peculiar  readings  the  Alexandrine 
Codex  was  than  this  MS. 

Since  the  readings  of  the  MS.  E  frequently  funda- 
mentally exist  in  D,  in  which  they  are  more  extended, 
we  shall  commit  no  precipitate  mistake  in  consider- 
ing the  text  of  E  as  the  more  ancient,  even  if  the 
transcript,  by  means  of  which  it  has  reached  us,  be 
not  so  old  as  D.  But  the  text  of  this  last  MS.,  and  of 
that  which  the  Antonians  possessed,  affords  to  us  no 
such  criteria  for  arguing  in  favour  of  the  priority  of 
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the  one  or  of  the  other :  for  the  great  or  little,  the 
more  considerable  or  more  unimportant  corruption 
separately  considered  (since  that  depends  on  acci- 
dental possessors  and  their  propensity  to  add  glosses), 
determines  nothing  as  to  an  earlier  or  later  age. 
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Having  once  engaged  in  these  researches,  however 
dry  and  gloomy  be  their  external  appearance,  we  must 
yet  prepare  ourselves  not  to  deny  to  them  that  due 
share  of  our  attention,  until  we  have  entirely  un- 
folded them.  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them, 
as  simply  as  possible,  and  have  in  general  confined 
myself  to  that  which  is  most  necessary,  for  the  sake 
not  of  drawing  these  inquiries  by  an  unseasonable 
profusion  of  learning,  more  into  obscurity,  but  of 
elucidating  and  establishing  them. 

We  shall  again,  first  of  all,  be  forced  to  inquire, 
whether  MSS.  of  Paul's  Epistles  have  been  pre- 
served which  exhibit  their  koivtj  ac&xric,  and  which 
they  are?  It  is  natural  for  us  again  to  consult 
that  writer  of  the  period  on  which  we  are  here 
entering,  who,  by  the  greater  compass  of  his  works, 
is  particularly  calculated  to  illustrate  a  fact,  which 
can  only  be  disclosed  by  a  collation  of  several 
quotations. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  agrees  with  the  MSS.  A.B.C. 
and  D.E.F.G.,  which  are  nearly  related  to  each  other. 
Where  both  parts  harmonize,  which  is  frequently  the 
case,  he  is  ordinarily  on  their  side.  But  these  two 
classes  of  MSS.,  however  they  may  often  accord  with 
each  other,  have  yet  on  the  whole  a  very  different 
character. 

For,  A.B.C.   preserve  a  revised  text,  which  we 
vol.  i.  n 
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in  which  D.E«F.G.  are  abandoned  by  all  ancient 
MSS.,  and  generally  also  by  more  recent  MSS.,  in 
which  they  are  yet  accompanied  by  Clemens. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  iii.  26.,  there  is  a 
slight  peculiarity,  which  only  occurs  in  D  and  Cle- 
mens, which,  however,  gives  a  totally  different  turn 
to  the  passage :  both  read  tov  «#c  irumwc  'Wow  *. 
In  Rom.  v.  12.  for  avfywirovc  o  Savaroc  SirjX&v,  Clemens 
reads  avSpuwovq  Sc^Xdcv  *,  as  well  as  D.E.F.G.  without 
Savaroc.  In  Rom.  x.  21.,  Clemens  transposes  cgcirera<ra 
rac  xHPa£  fAOV  oXny  rr\v  nfupav*  thus  far,  he  stands  alone : 
he  then  says,  cVi  \aov  a?r€i3. — in  which  D.E.  agree  with 
him b.  In  Rom.  xiv.  6.,  ohv  v/xwv  to  ayad. . . .  Clemens 
and  D.E.F.0  In  the  Paedagogus,  where  he  sometimes 
expresses  other  readings  than  in  the  rest  of  his  writ- 
ings, where  he  consequently  followed  another  exem- 
plar, he  read  1  Cor.  X.  5.  for  aScX^tjv,  yvvauca,  irspiayuv, 

— yvvaucag  <*,  as  the  Latins,  Tertullian,  and  others,  mu- 
lieres,  uxores :  D  has  also  the  reading  yvvaucag.     In 

1  Cor.  ix.  22.,  iva  7ravra>£  nvag  he  quotes  iva  iravraQ,  as 

D.E.F.G.  read  it* ;  and  at  vers.  27.  vyomtfr  r,as  D.E. ; 
in  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  he  has  Sicucpco-ic  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, in  which  G  alone  accords  with  him '.  He  reads 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  with  D.E.F.G.  /3A«ro/ucv  ajm,  and  with 
D  d>c  &'  tooTrrpov \  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  1 1.  he  has  the  same,  as 


*  Psedag.  1.  i.  p.  119.  Heins.  et  Sylb.  Paris,  1641,  or  p.  141.  ed 
Venet. 

*  L.  iii.  Strom,  c.  9. 
b  L.  ii.  Strom,  c.  9. 

c  L.  ii.  Paedagog.  p.  142.  Sylb.  165.  Venet. 

*  L.S.  Psedagog.  p.  144.  Sylb.  169.  Venet. 

*  L.  y.  Strom,  c.  S. 

'  L.  iii.  Strom,  c.  16. 
r  L.iv.  Strom,  c.  21. 

h  L.  i.  Strom,  c.  19.,  1.  v.  Strom,  c.  1.  Pcedagog.,  1.  i.  p.  99. 
Sylb.  and  120  Venet. 
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steps  into  his  place,  and  informs  us  by  means  of  his 
agreement  with  them,  that  these  MSS.  are  very  like 
to  the  oldest  Alexandrine  text.  An  Egyptian  ver- 
sion likewise,  (viz.  the  Thebaic,)  approaches  very 
closely  to  these  MSS.  in  the  few  fragments,  which  we 
have  of  it. 

Yet,  although  Clemens,  taken  on  the  whole,  evi- 
dently inclines  to  them,  he  nevertheless  differs  from 
them  in  very  considerable  variations,  and  gives  to  us 
different  readings,  with  which  we  no  where  else 
meet.  I  therefore  will  produce  some  examples,  which 
consist  of  such  long  quotations,  as  could  not  well 
have  been  given  memoriter,  such  as  GaL  iii.  26., 

where  he  read  thus,  iravrtQ  7«p  woi  *<rre  $ia  irurrcwc  ©«w 
iv  Xpiory  Irjaov  *.  Eph.  VI.  9.,  ev  noitiTt  rove  ot/crjTac  Vfiwv,. 
aviEvrcc  ri\v  airctXiyv  ?.    Eph.  V.  25.   01  avSpec  raq  yvvaucac 

rac  iavrwv  ayanaruxrav,  as  at  v.  22.  where  he  had  read, 
with  Codex  A  viroratHna&waav  \  At  Rom.  xii.  13.  he 
changes  the  order,  rr\v  ^iXo£. — Sew*. — ra«c  xp-  Ttov  °7^ 

koiv. — \     Also  in  1  Cor.  i.  21.  oca  gijovy/iaroc  ttjc  ptopiag 

<rtoaai\    In  Rom.  xv.  4.  he  is  still  more  singular  :  *ai: 

rrig  7rapaicXi|cT€iuc  toiv  ypafwv  rip*  IXircSa  iyuyfxiv  rife  irapa- 

k\t)<j€wsc  ;  there  is  something  in  this,  which  we  more 
easily  conceive  a  citation  from  memory.  But, 
this  conjecture  may  be  less  allowed  in  1  Thess* 
v.  7.,  ol  fi&vovrtc  vvktoq  fu%<TKovTai\  Some  smaller 
readings  also,  which  we  briefly  call  to  mind, 
are  remarkable,  e.  g.  Eph.  ii.  3.,  where  he  now  only 


*  Paed.  1.  i.  p.  95-96.  Sylb.  116.  Venet. 
y  Pari.  1.  iii.  p.  263.  Sylb.  308.  Venet. 
1  Peed.  1.  iii.  c.  i. 

*  Paed.  1.  iii.  264.  S.  309.  Venet. 

*  Strom.  1.  i.e.  18. 

*  Strom.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

4  Psed.  1.  ii.  186.  S.  218.  VeneU 
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omits  the  word  ^vw ;  or  2  Cor.  vi.  16.,  where  for 

cwrcv  o  0«oc,  he  read  tlirtv  o  irpo^»rr?ic  %  &c. 

The  MSS.  D.E.F.G.,  therefore,  might  indeed 
exhibit  a  text  nearly  allied  to  the  Alexandrine  or 
Egyptian ;  but  their  agreement  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  exhibit  it  with  fulness. 

Had  the  migration  of  these  MSS.  to  the  West  any 
influence  on  their  text,  and  did  it  often  cause  a  gloss 
and  supposed  emendation,  which  they  formerly 
had  not  ?  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  Ire- 
naeus,  in  the  few  places  where  the  original  Greek 
has  survived,  or  where  from  the  context  and  his 
inferences  we  can  judge  what  he  had  in  his  copy 
of  the  Bible,  concurs  with  the  readings  of  these 
MSS. ;  e.  g.  Rom.  xi.  32.,  where  he  expresses  wavra 
«c  aVaSciav,  as  D.  E.  F.  G. ' ;  or  Rom.  v.  19.,  where  he 
also  reads  viraicoriQ  tov  cvo?  avSpunrou f ,  with  D.  F.G. ; 
also  1  Tim.  i.  4.,  where  both  himself  and  D  have 

oucoSo/uifv  b.    In  1  Cor.  XV.  56.,  he  read  nov  aov,  Savarc,  to 

vjjcoc  I  tov  <*ov,  Savars,  to  tctvrpov  ;  he  then  comments 
upon  the  words,  and  the  whole  of  his  expositions 
are  in  favour  of  Savaroc  alone1;  so  we  also  find  it 
in  D.E.F.  G.  In  Gal.  iii.  19.  F.  G.,  read  «  oiv 
a  vo/uoc  Ttov  irpa&fciv ;  cred?)  a^pic  . . . . ,  where  the  com- 
mon text  has  n  obv  o  vo/lioc  ;   wv  Trapafiaaewv  \apiv  sr&tf- 

«XPtc  •  •  •  •  ^n  Census  it  is  quoted  in  the  Latin  only, 
as  in  F.  G. ;  but  when  we  consider  his  reasoning  upon 
it,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  \aPlv  *u  his  Bible, 
and  very  probable,  that  he  read  wpatew  for  wapa- 

•  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  16.  S.  23.  Venet.  Strom.  I.  iii.  ell. 
1  L.  i.  adv.  Haer.  c.  10.  n.  3.,  L.iii.c.20,  n.  2. 

•  Fragm.  ex  Catena  in  Luc.  p.  347.  Ven.  et  Massuet. 
k  Prolog,  in  L.  i.  adv.  Haer. 

4  L.  iii.  c.  23.  n.  7. 

fc  L.  iii.  adv.  Haer.  c.  7.  n.  2. 
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We  might  still  further  establish  it  also,  from  the 
readings  of  Marcion,  if  indeed  he  composed  his  Apos- 
tolicon  among  the  Westerns.  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x* 

19.,  as  he  read  it,  ore  upoSurov  n  turtv,   i|  ctSwXodurov  tl 

ianv,  approaches  nearest  to  MSS.  F.  G.  In  1  Cor.  xv., 
50.^  he  has  simply  expressed  jcX^povo^aav  oh  Swavrat 
by  ov  K\rjpovo/jii}<Tov(fi,  as  F.  G.,  and  2  Cor.  v.  3.  *c<n  cjcSu-v 
<ra/i€i/oi,  oi  yu/ivoc,  as  D.  F.  G.  In  the  well-known  pas- 
sage (Gal.  ii.  5.)  oic  ovSc  7rpoc  <I>pav  ei£afiEv9  he  omits  the 
olg  olct,  like  Codex  D.  In  Gal.  v.  9.,  he  read  ro  (pvpapa 
SoXoI,  as  D.E.,  and  in  Gal.  v.  14.  he  has  omitted  «v 
t^  before  ayawrioug,  as  D.  F.  G.  The  readings  appear 
again  altogether  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  as  well  as  an- 
other reading  of  this  Father  (on  account  of  which  he 
has  been  censured)  which  no  longer  exists  in  any 
MS,  It  is  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  9.,  and  to  all  appearance  it  is 
merely  an  ancient  error  of  transcription :  for  he  read 
Sea  tov  vofxov  instead  of  Sia  rov  vooq  pov.  From  such 
copies  indeed  the  Latin  versions  proceeded,  which 
the  Teachers  of  the  Church  used ;  yet  shall  we  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  reverse  the  case,  and  to 
assert,  that  Marcion  interpolated  his  Apostolicon 
from  the  versions  of  the  Latins,  even  if  these  were 
in  existence.  The  Latin  Fathers,  in  whom  we  again 
find  these  readings,  are  not  simply  from  Italy  alone,, 
or  Gaul,  but  principally  from  Africa,  which  is  an  ob- 
servation very  important  to  the  history  of  the  text; 
All  the  readings  in  D.  E.  F.  G.,  which  do  not  occur 
in  Clemens  or  Origen,  are  not  simply  on  this  account 
to  be  pronounced  not  of  African  origin. 

Even  if  we  would  attribute  to  the  Westerns  far  too 
great  a  share  in  the  condition  of  these  MSS.,  we  may 
very  easily  be  directed  right  by  the  oldest  Syriac 
version,  which  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
these  uncommon  readings,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
no  copies,  excepting  in  the  MSS.  D.E.F.G. 
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From  all  which,  the  following  conclusion  appears 
to  me  deducible  that  D.E.F.G.  contain  a  very  ancient 
text  of  the  period  of  the  komi  «c&><nc,  which  very  closely 
agreed  with  the  Alexandrine  and  Egyptian,  which 
passed  westwards  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was 
afterwards  introduced  among  the  Latins  in  Italy  and 
Gaul. 
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If  this  be  right,  we  might  now  produce  some  traits 
of  these  MSS.  for  the  sake  of  forming  the  picture  of 
the  text  in  that  age,  in  which  it  was  most  freely 
treated,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

We  might  here  begin  with  the  agreeable  remark, 
that  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  have  not  suffered 
so  much,  as  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles* 
Didactic  writings,  which  were  composed  in  a  straight- 
forward succession  of  ideas,  and  which  maintain 
their  connexion  by  a  close  union  of  passages,  do 
not  so  easily  afford  opportunity  for  the  interpolations 
and  glosses  of  others,  and  should  they  even  be  intro- 
duced, they  must  soon  betray  themselves  by  the  in- 
terruptions which  they  cause.  But  historical  compo- 
sitions, which  often  stand  isolated  and  free,  and  are 
united  by  no  internal  connection,  afford  an  open  field 
to  greater  as  well  as  smaller  insertions. 

The  discrepancies  of  the  Koivn  «jc8cxnc  in  Syria,  and 
of  that  in  Africa,  are  not  by  far  so  great  as  in  the 
historical  writings :  and  here  likewise  the  assertion, 
that  the  Syriac  is  somewhat  purer  than  the  western 
African,  is  ijx  full  force. 

1.  The  sp  «cies  of  variations,  which  occur  in  Paul's 
Epistles,  a?^  *  in  other  respects  nearly  the  same  as  in 
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the  other  writings.   Hebraisms  have  been  destroyed, 

e.  g.  Rom.  xiii.  1.,  iraaa  \ltv\ri  i£owr. — virorewtttfSw,  1PM  ^> 

which  D.  E.  F.  G.  have  thus  altered,  xa<xaec  eSoweac 

•  . .  vworaaotaSt'  in  2  ThesS.  1.  8.  iv  wvpi  fXoyoQ,  2n7  WH2» 

i»  $\oyi  7mpoc#  Phil.  ii.  14.,  x*>pcc  yvyyvGpwv,  G  yvpw 

2.  A  greater  Grecian  turn,  a  greater  degree  of  ele- 
gance was  given  to  harsher  passages.    Phil.  iii.  13., 

i/uavrov  ov  Xoyitofiai  /carciAii^ora,  F.  G. ;  Gal.  iv.  25.,  iv 
rp  'Apaj3tf,  v  (TvffTOiyovva  .  • .  •  SovXcvsc,  D.  F.  G.  Eph. 
ii.  11.  h\a  tovto  fiirnfiovzvovTtQ  v/iccc,  ot  wort,  F.  G. ;  Col.  i. 
26.,  to  fxvorr\piov  to  aVojCMCpvp/uevov. .  .  •  wvi  $t  ^avipwSfev. 

D.  E.,  &c. 

3.  A  less  common  expression  was  exchanged  for 
one  more  familiar.     2  Cor.  xii.  13.,  nmfinn  vwtp  raq 

•  • .  iiercraidifrc  irapa  .  •  •  D.  E.  Rom.  lil.  9.,  irpotyofjuSa, 
D.  G.  irpoicaTtypfUV  irtpwaov  I  Rom.  xii.  9.,  airofmryovvrcc* 

G  fuaovvrcc.  Or  they  at  least  wrote  this  on  the  margin, 
when  they  did  not  strike  out  the  other.  In  Gal.  iv. 
21.,  tov  vofwv  ovk  ojcoucre*  some  one  wrote  by  the  side 

of  aKovtre, — avayivwTKen,  as  it  OCCUrS   in   D.  E.  F.  G. 

This  substitution  must  be  very  old ;  for  it  was  united 
in  the  third  century  with  the  original  expression  in 
a  compound  reading,  as  it  appears  in  Origen's  2nd 

book,  3rd  §.,  against  CelsUS,  ol  tov  vofiov  dvayivwaicovTCQ, 

tov  vofwv  ovk  ajcovcrc.  It  is  pleasing  to  perceive  thd 
manner  in  which  from  one  various  reading  soon  a 
second  proceeds,  and  a  great  one  from  a  small  one. 
This  is  the  case  in  Col.  ii  15.,  where  some  one  sub- 
stituted rr\v  aapKa  for  Tag  apyaq,  as  we  may  see  it  in 
F.G.,  or  which  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that 
in  transcribing  THN2APKA— he  changed  it  into 
TA2APXA2 :  the  translator  of  the  Peschito  found  both 
readings  marked  in  his  copy,  and  united  them  with  a 

third  :  tijv  tropica,  tqq  dpyaq  #cat  c£ov<rtac* 

4.  Some  frequently  inserted  an  expression,  to  elu- 
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cidate  a  passage  which  was  somewhat  obscure.  In 
1  Cor.  xii.  24.,  the  passage  appears  to  acquire  more 
light,  when  ri/urcis  added  after  xp«av*xa>  as  *n  D.  E. 
F.  G.  and  the  Peschito.  In  Phil.  iii.  18.,  the  Peschito 
inserts  mpc»c  after  vtpnrarovat :  in  the  same  Epistle, 
iv.  18,  F.  and  G.  illustrate  ra  wap  ij/uac  by  adjoining 

m/JL<p$evTa,  or  Col.  iv.  9.   wavra   vfxiv  yvwpiovtn  ra  wSt  by 

adding  nyxirrofzcva.  So  likewise  F.  and  G.  assist  Gal. 
v.  24.,  by  ovtcc  after  Xpiarov,  and  by  avra>v  after  aaptca. 

5.  They  inserted  into  the  text  parallel  passages, 
or  readings,  which  had  been  written  on  the  margin, 
from  other  Epistles.     In  Gal.  iv.  17.  after  Iva  avTovc 

fyfkovTB, — £qXourc  8c  ra  Kpurrova  yapia^iara  OCCUrs  ill  the 

MSS.  D.  E.  F.  G.  from  1  Cor.  xii.  31.,  and  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  9.  after  irayiSa,  the  addition  rov  Aia/3oXov  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  same  Epistle  iii.  7.  in  D.  F.  G.  F.  G. 
after  awepfia  <rou,  Rom.  iv.  18.  received  the  addition, 

o>C  ot  aorcpec  tov  ovpavov,  tcai  to  a/j^iov  riyc  SaXaowjc,  from 

the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xxii.  17.)  Various  read- 
ings in  the  lxx.  likewise  afforded  materials  for  alter- 
ation, an  example  of  which  is  in  the  Peschito,  in 
Rom.  ix.  25.  k<h  mv  qXeq/tiewiv,  ijAcTjjusvfjv*  or  1  Cor.  ix. 
9.  KtifHMHTtiQ  for  fifjuoatiQ  in  D.  F.  G. 

6.  A  species  of  alteration  still  occurs  in  the 
Epistles,  which  is  peculiar  to  them :  viz.  transposi- 
tions of  constructions  and  words,  which  were  pur- 
posely arranged  to  bring  to  an  easier  point  of  view 
the  long  periods  or  passages  of  the  Apostle  inter- 
rupted by  parentheses,  by  means  of  another  disposi- 
tion of  them.  In  Rom.  xvi.  3.  the  words,  *<u  mv  kut 
o'ucov  airwv  iiacXriaiav,  which  were  separated  by  the 
whole  parenthesis,  omvec  as  far  as  rwv  c&vwv  from  the 
principal  subject,  were  transferred  to  them  from 
verse  5,  and  were  joined  to  avvtpy.  /uov  Iv  Xpurr^'Iijcrou 
in  D.  E.  F.  G.  In  2  Cor.  xii.  21.,  where  irpoc  v/uac 
were  disjoined  from  cXdovra  fu  by  the  words  rairavaxrp 
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0  Gcoc  fiov  by  means  of  a  very  harsh  arrangement  of 
words,  they  were  united  in  the  MSS.  D.  E.  F.  G.  In 

1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  Paul  interrupts  the  admonitions  re- 
specting prophetic  gifts,  by  the  well-known  command- 
ment, that  women  should  be  silent  in  the  Church ;  and 
then,  having  enjoined  this  by  means  of  two  paren- 
theses, he  reverts  at  v.  37.  to  prophesying.  These 
rapid  transitions  divert  the  reader's  mind  from  a 
consecutive  chain  of  ideas,  and  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  the  unpractised  again  to  find  the  connection : 
hence,  the  MSS.  D.  E.  F.  G.  separated  the  passages  in; 

V.  34,  35..  at  yvvaiKtg  v/uw  as  far  as   iv  c/cicX  17019  XaXcnr 

from  their  ancient  context,  and  placed  them  after  v. 

40.  following  Kara  ra£iv  ytvcadw. 

Lastly,  no  one  can  be  surprised,  that  the  text  in 
its  passage  to  the  Latins  should  have  sometimes 
suffered  from  inadequate  copyists  and  unskilful 
correctors.  In  Eph.  v.  5.  oc  c<mv  ccScuXoXarpijc — 
some  one  wishing  to  accommodate  the  Greek  to 
the  Latin  termination  Idololatra  wrote  it  6c  *<mv 
aScuXoXarpcca,  until  oc  was  at  length  changed  into  6,  as 

it  Stands  in  F.  G.  or  Gal.  ii.  7.  TmrttTTBVfiai  to  cvayyeXcov 

creditum  est  mihi  Evangelium,  wtwurrevrai  /uoi  to  way- 

ycXcov,   F.   G.  and  Phil.  iv.  3.   yvfitru,  yfppavc,  <ro£uyc« 

F.  G. 

Which  of  our  MSS.  of  the  jcoivi?  c*8o<nc  has  a 
more  ancient  text,  I  think  it  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; although  D.  E.  were  not  subjected  to  so 
many  alterations,  as  F.  G.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
more  than  barely  probable,  that  a  great  portion  of 
those  additions  and  alterations,  which  were  made  in 
Codex  D.  d,  secundd  manu,  were  taken  from  G.  or  F., 
or  rather  had  been  derived  from  an  older  MS.,  from 
which  the  western  Librarii  prepared  the  transcripts 
F.  and  G. 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

We  should  now  come  in  due  order  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles :  but  no  MS.  of  them  has  survived, 
which  has  preserved  the  text  of  the  koivv  USotng. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  frequently  quoted  by 
the  ancients :  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  in  different 
places  cited  nearly  half  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  \ 
whence  we  perceive  that  there  much  has  also  hap- 
pened to  these  Epistles,  e.  g.  1  Pet.  iii.  1.  oitiviq  airv&oi 
fff  Xoy<£),  and  V.  2.  tijv  kv  \oyif)  ayvyv  ava<rrpo<f>r)v,  IV.  3.  o 
vaptXriXv^wQ  ^povoc  to  (iovXfifia  rwv  kSvwv  KareipyaaSai, 
iii.  16.  Iva  kv  a!  /caraAaAeicxSe,  KaTatayyvSaxnv  oi  «7njp£a£ov* 
rcc  tt\v  icaXijv  avatrrpo^riv  vpwv  kv  Xpcary,  k.  r.  X.,  Or  Jude 
V.  5.  ori  d  Gcoc  aira£  *k  yw  Aiyvmrov  Xaov  auxrag,  and  V. 
7.  viro  Co<pov  aypuov  ayytkwv  m,  from  whence  ayiwv  ayyc- 

Xft>v,  and  Sanctorum  angehrum  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sions afterwards  arose.  Yet  all  these  quotations  will 
probably  only  inform  us,  that  the  fate  of  these 
Epistles  may  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Pauls,  without  further  declaring  to  us  the  particular 
occurrences,  which  they  may  have  experienced. 
We  have  to  expect  greater  explanations  concerning 
them  from  the  Thebaic  version,  if  ever  it  shall  be 
executed  as  it  deserves. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

The  same  chance  happened  to  the  Apocalypse : 
no  MS.  of  it  likewise  has  been  saved  which  makes  us 

1  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  40.  Sylb.  52.  Venet.  Paedagog.  L.  i.  p. 
103;  Sylb.  124.  Venet.  L.  iii.  p.  244.  249-50.  253.  258-59.  Sylb. 
Strom.  L.  iii.  c.  11.  c  18.     Strom.  L.  iv.  c.  7.  c.  20. 

■  Pod.  L.  iiL  c.  8.  p.  239.  Sylb.  281.  Venet. 

8 
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acquainted  with  its  fate  in  the  first  period.  What 
however  we  know  of  it  from  other  quarters,  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  komi  t*So<nc,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  western  teachers  of  this  period,  es- 
pecially of  those  who  lived  farther  within  the  third 
century,  when  it  had  reached  the  boundaries  of  its 
circulation  among  the  Greeks,  must  have  expressed 
the  strong  oppositions  to  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
strongest  manner,  if  it  were  exposed  to  them.  But, 
if  we  consider  this  treatise,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Tertftl- 
lian,  and  by  Cyprian,  who  lived  much  later,  it  cannot 
be  contradicted,  that  in  part  a  very  mild  fate  happened 
to  it,  in  comparison  with  that  among  other  people. 

Its  peculiar  obscurity  was,  probably,  one  of  the 
causes,  which  deprived  many  of  the  wish  of  glossing 
upon  it,  nor  did  the  harsh  accusations,  which  for  a 
long  time  were  raised  against  it,  and  the  suspicion 
of  spuriousness  founded  on  these,  contribute  less  to 
secure  it  from  much  detriment.  It  was  but  little 
read,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  neglect,  that  it  was  in 
a  better  state,  than  those  books  to  which  the  industry 
and  application  of  many  had  been  prejudicial. 

The  treatise  of  Hippolytus  on  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ, which  we  certainly  have  reason  to  account 
genuine,  is  well  adapted  to  elucidate  our  asser- 
tion. In  it  some  chapters  are  extensively  quoted, 
and  the  various  readings  which  occur  in  it,  can 
therefore  afford  to  us  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
whole. 

In  it  we  meet  with  slight  transpositions,  trifling 
differences  in  the  flexion  of  words,  and  other  dissi- 
milarities of  this  kind :  as  to  remarkable  additions 
or  alterations,  we  can  only  point  out  these,  Apoc.  xi. 
5.  dcXipra  aSuc. — and  irup  c&Xsvcrcrai : — at  v.  7.  he  inserts 

the  Words  tov  fyo/iov  avrwv,  jcat  before  n?v  paprvptav 
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hvrov  \     In  Apoc.  xii.  16.  he  reads  o<f>iq  for  8pa*cut> 

after    £/3aAev  :  —  at    V.    17.    iura   thjv    ayiw,    for    pera 

t«v  Xoittwv  °.     Apoc.  xvii.  7.  he  introduces  rov  diipcov 

before  rov  j3acrra£ovroc : — V.  14.  km  |3a<nA6vc  twv  /3a- 
atXcuovrcuv  €<m  p.    Apoc.  XViii.  2.  ur^ypa  ^>wvi  /uc-yaXp  : — 

v.  13.  he  adds  after  irpo/3ara, — *ccu  rpoyovc  :  v.  19.  for 
ri/uuornroc  he  makes  use  of  vior^roq,  and  v.  20.  for  oi 
aytoi  he  uses  ol  ayytXoi q.  The  most  considerable 
variation  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  21st 
ch.,  which  he  thus  begins :  /ecu  cISov  <nj^ecov  /ucya  /cat 

Sdv/icurrov,   yvvai/ca    ir€pc/3c/3Xi?)ucvfyv  rov  tjXiov,    k.   r.  X  r. 

Of  this  description  are  the  passages,  in  which  the 
illustrious  pupil  of  Irenaeus  differs  most  widely  from 
the  common  text,  and  also  varies  from  the  MSS. 
which  are  known.  If  we  consider  the  copiousness 
of  his  Apocalyptical  citations,  and  these  unimportant 
variations,  which  distinguish  them,  we  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  boldness  and  presumption,  with  which 
the  Apocalypse  was  treated  in  the  epoch  of  the  koiw 

cjcSocnc. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  TEXT. — THE  SECOND  EPOCH. 

SECTION  XXXVI. 

This  could  not  however  long  continue : — unless 
some  fortunate  undertaking  had  introduced  order  into 
the  text,  and  placed  limits  to  this  licentiousness,  within 
two  centuries  it  would  have  been  involved  in  a  con- 
fusion beyond  all  precedent.    It  was  perceived,  that 

0  S.  Hippolyt.  Demonst.  de  Christo  et  Antichristo,  c.  47. 
o  Ibm.  c.  60. 
»  Ibm.  c.  37,  38. 
*  Ibm.  c.  41,  42. 
r  Ibm.  g.  60. 
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this  was  the  proper  time,  and  the  wish  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  text  was  so  general,  that  three  indivi- 
duals in  different  countries  devoted  themselves  to 
this  employment.  And  the  benefit,  which  the 
Christian  schools  experienced  from  it,  was  actually 
so  great,  they  have  not  deserved  that  forgetful- 
ness,  to  which  their  noble  labours  have  been  con- 
signed. 

If  the  name  of  Origen  be  again  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  is 
not  his  fame  so  solitary  and  peculiar,  as  to  be  with- 
out rivals.  Hesychius  and  Lucian  followed  his  steps, 
emulous  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  his  fame  from  a 
juster  age. 

These  were  the  three,  who  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  and  immediately  afterwards,  at- 
tempted an  emendation  of  the  text  and  prepared 
new  editions  or  recensions.  That  is,  they  collated 
several  of  the  best  and  more  ancient  MSS.,  which 
were  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  ascertain  by  this 
process,  what  in  later  times  had  been  added  to  some 
of  them,  what  had  been  changed  or  omitted  in  indi- 
vidual copies,  and  how  far  they  agreed  in  an  uniform 
text,  which  might  be  received,  as  a  rule. 

Hesychius  had  his  department  in  Egypt.  In  this 
country  and  its  metropolis  his  emendation  obtained 
the  public  and  ecclesiastical  sanction  \  The  other 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  entirely  unknown :  pro- 
bably he  is  the  person  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
among  the  Egyptian  Bishops,  who  perished  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian ft. 

*  Alexandria  et  JEgyptus  ejus  opus  amplexi  sunt.  Hier.  Prsef.  in 
Par.  et  L.  ii.  adv.  Ruffin.  c.  26. 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  15. .  Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  L.  iv.  c. 
13.  Harab. 
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Lucian,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  famed  for  his  acu- 
men, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  Biblical 
literature,  was  a  Presbyter  of  Antioch  in  Syria.  He 
perished  at  Nicodemia  in  the  persecution  of  Maxi- 
minu,  or,  as  others  say,  under  Maximinian  and 
Diocletian,  and  had  his  tomb  at  Helenopolis  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

His  emendation  was  adopted  from  Syria,  all  over 
Asia  Minor,  it  extended  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  and 
was  received  in  Thrace,  and  at  Byzantium,  the  sub- 
sequent metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  au- 
thority was  so  extensive,  so  many  countries  vene- 
rated his  edition,  that  on  account  of  the  wide  range 
of  territory  over  which  it  prevailed,  it  was  some- 
times figuratively  called  the  koivi?  ekSoois,  or  some- 
times, by  way  of  change,  Lucianus  \ 

The  accounts  collected  on  this  subject  from  an- 
tiquity next  refer  to  the  emendation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  Lucian  and  Hesychius  under- 
took :  but,  as  they  also  executed  that  of  the  New,  as 
we  know  from  the  same  sources,  it  may  be  easily 
perceived,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  viz.  their 
entire  Biblical  Codex,  had  a  like  fate  and  a  like  re- 
ception. 

Although  these  two  editions,  and  that  of  Origen 
likewise,  were  publicly  approved  far  and  wide  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  south-eastern  regions  of 
Europe,  and  although,  as  Jerome  says,  the  Christian 
world  split  itself  into  these  three  varying  parties, 

■  Constantinopolis  usque  ad  Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  exem- 
plaria  probat.  Hieron.  Praef.  in  Paralip.  L.  ii.  adv.  Ruff.  S.  26. 

*  Illud  breviter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis  aliam  esse  Editionero,  quam 
Origenes  et  Caesareensis  Eusebius,  omnesque  Grsecise  tractatores 
Koivrjv,  id  est,  communem  appellant,  atque  vulgatam,  et  quae  a  pie- 
risque  nunc  Lucianus  dicitur.  Hieron.  Ep.  c.  6.  ad  Sunniam  et 
Fretell.  n.  %. 
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and  altercated  about  them7,  yet,  the  westerns  re* 
mained  steadfast  to  the  established  text,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  and  if  they 
indeed,  or  rather  Jerome,  more  indulgently  pre- 
ferred the  edition  of  Origen,  they  were  so  much  the 
more  decisive  opponents  of  the  recensions  of  Lucian 
and  Hesychius  %  charging  them  with  ill-conducted 
criticism,  which  they  hoped  to  establish  from  the 
versions,  which  existed  before  those  recensions. 
And  indeed  if  these  and  the  Latin  versions  in 
particular  were  received  as  a  standard,  the  decision 
in  favour  of  an  emended  text  could  not  turn  out 
more  favourably  than  it  has  here. 

When  therefore  Pope  Gelasius  for  the  first  time 
drew  up  an  index  librorwn  prohibitorum,  the  editions 
also  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  came  into  this  catalogue 
in  these  harsh  terms  :  the  Gospels,  which  Lucian 
and  which  Hesychius  have  falsified,  are  apo- 
cryphal*. Thus,  the  -westerns,  almost  eternally 
referred  to  the  icoiviy  «coWic,  and  on  no  account  could 
a  recension  find  access  to  them. 

But,  to  return  : — the  emendation  of  Origen  pre- 
vailed in  Palestine,  in  the  middle  provinces  between 
the  tract  occupied  by  those  of  Lucian  and  Hesychiusb. 

7  Totusque  orbis  h&c  inter  se  trifaria  varietate  compugnat.  Ady. 
Ruffin.  L.  ii.  c.  27. 

s  De  Novo  nunc  loquor  Testamento  •  •  •  *hoc  certe,  cum  in  nostra 
Sermone  discordat,  et  in  diversos  rivulorum  tramites  ducit,  uno  de 
fonte  quaerendum.  Pretermit  to  eos  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  etHesychio 
nuncupatos  paucorum  hominum  asserit  perversa  contentio,  quibus 
utique  nee  in  toto  veteri  Instrumento  post  Septuaginta  Interpretes 
eroendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Novo  profuit  emendasse,  cum  multarum 
Gentium  Unguis  Scriptura  ante  translata  doceat,  falsa  esse,  quae 
addita  sunt.     Hieron.  in  £p.  ad  Damasum. 

*  Decret.  Pars  1.  distinct,  xv.  §.  27.  Evangelia,  quae  falsavit 
Lucianus,  apocrypha,  evangelia,  quae  falsavit  Hesychius,  apocrypha. 

b  Mediae  inter  has  provincial  Palaestinos  codices  legunt,  quos  ab 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Those  who  would  exclusively  confine  his  merit  to 
the  Old  Testament,  have  forgotten  that  Jerome  ap- 
pealed to  Origen's  MSS.  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  c. 
If  we  would  acquaint  ourselves  with  his  recension 
from  his  own  writings,  we  should  meet  but  with  bad 
success.  He  himself  has  not  indeed  made  much 
use  of  it,  and  it  was  probably  the  last  work  of  his 
mortal  undertakings.  His  commentaries  on  Matthew 
were  composed  in  his  extreme  old  age ;  in  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  complains  of  the  sad  state  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  different  MSS.,  and  speaks  with 
pleasure  of  his  emendation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  he  is  conscious  of  no  merit  with  respect  to  the 
New,  although  indeed,  it  is  a  question,  to  which  this 
immediately  relates,  where  he  must  have  spoken  of 
his  recension,  if  it  had  already  been  completed. 
The  old  Latin  translator  of  this  work  here  quotes 
the  words  of  Origen,  where  he  speaks  of  his  emenda- 
tion of  the  lxx  by  means  of  Obeli  and  Asterisks,  in  the 
following  way:  but  I  did  not  believe,  that  I  could 

UNDERTAKE    ANY    TniNG   SIMILAR    IN    THE    COPIES    OF 

the  New  Testament  without  RiSKd.  It  can  be 
but  of  little  importance,  whether  what  he  here  says, 
existed  or  not  in  the  Greek ;  since,  that  which  we 
might  probably  learn  from  it,  is  indeed  contained  in 
Origen's  other  assertions,  and  as  circumstantially 
contained  in  them,  as  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
Latin  translator. 

Origene  elaborates Hier.  adv.  Ruff.  L.  ii.  c.  26.     Of  the  11a- 

Xaurriyaioy  K>ayycX«ov  the  Scholia  of  the  MSS.  on  Mark  xvi,  8. 
apud  Birch  ct  Griesbach  speak.  Symb.  Crit.  P.  1.  p.  101. 

•  Hieronym.  Commentar.  in  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  et  in  Epist.  ad  Galat. 
ui.  1. 

*  Origenes,  Tom.  xv.  in  Matt.  vol.  iii.  de  la  Rue,  p.  671.  In  ex- 
vnplaribus  autem  Novi  Testamenti  hoc  ipsum  me  posse  facere  sine 
pericuk>  non  putavi. 
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Hence  also  arises  Origen's  looseness  in  his  Biblical 
text,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  he  had 
had  a  fixed  and  invariable  standard  by  means  of  a 
recension  :  hence  it  arises,  that  he  so  often  agrees  in 
considerable  variations  with  the  icotvif  cjcoWc,  and  has 
so  many  readings  of  Codex  D.  But,  if  he  sometimes 
exhibits  a  text,  which  is  vastly  purer  than  that  in  D, 
we  should  call  to  mind,  that  Origen  had  several 
MSS.  before  him,  that  in  his  writings  he  frequently 
collated  several ; — a  conduct  which  rendered  parti- 
cular corruptions  easily  obvious  to  him  and  de- 
fended his  quotations  from  them.  From  this  conduct 
that,  which  an  illustrious  scholar  has  observed,  must 
have  taken  place,  viz.  that  on  the  whole,  he  ap- 
proximates himself  more  to  the  MS.  L e.  For,  if  we 
remove  the  greater  variations  from  D,  a  text  appears 
very  like  to  that  of  Codex  L. 

We  may  remark  generally,  that  Origen  in  his 
commentaries  upon  John,  had  before  him  a  good 
and  well-preserved  Alexandrine  text  But,  after  his 
departure  from  Alexandria,  this  book  was  of  no 
further  service  to  him.  In  his  subsequent  writings, 
we  perceive  him  following  a  text,  at  one  time  more, 
at  another  less  formed,  and  allied  to  D. 

Besides  these  three  men  memorable  in  criticism, 
the  name  also  of  Pierius  has  remained  in  honourable 
memory,  on  account  of  his  services  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. His  addiction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
his  acumen  procured  to  him  the  surname  of  the 
younger  Origen f.  Yet,  it  appears,  that  he  rather 
had  a  considerable  share  in  Origen's  emendation 
and  its  circulation,  than  that  he  undertook  a  recen- 
sion of  his  own ;  for,  Jerome  so  connects  the  MSS. 

*  Griesbach.  Symbol.  Critic.  T.  i.  p.  uuriii. — cxxvii. 
1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  vii.  c.  29.      Hieronym.  de  Script.  Ecd. 
v.  Pieriui. 
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of  Pierius  and  Origen,  that  we  must  believe  them  to 
have  contained  one  and  the  same  text g. 

The  New  Testament  also  of  Pamphilus,  the  es- 
tablisher  of  the  library  at  Csesarea,  was  once  in  no 
common  estimation :  he  had  frequently  distributed 
it  among  the  faithful,  that  they  might  become  better 
acquainted  with  its  contents  \  A  copy,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  the 
library,  which  he  had  established *.  But,  as  it  is  well 
known,  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  was  only  the 
editor  of  Origen,  who  carefully  edited  the  Septua- 
gint  from  the  Hexapla,  and  thus  made  the  labour 
of  this  industrious  man  generally  useful k ;  he  also 
transcribed  himself  all  his  other  works,  which  in 
number  and  extent  constituted  a  vast  mass  of  la- 
bour, and  proved  himself  in  every  thing  a  zealous 
venerator  of  Origen l.  Consequently,  the  copies  of 
Pamphilus,  all  circumstances  considered,  are  no  more 
than  transcripts  of  Origen's  recension,  which  are  de- 
serving of  particular  regard,  from  having  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  so  illustrious  a  teacher. 

Or — probably,  Origen  did  not  live  to  edite  his 
Emendation,  since  he  entered  upon  it  at  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  : — did  it  then  first  come  to  light  by 
means  of  Pierius,  and  was  it  still  more  extended  by 
Pamphilus  ?  Or — did  one  of  them  edite  it  without 
the  critical  marks  ?  striking  out,  without  hesitation, 

»  Hieron.  Coram,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  In  quibusdam  Codicibus 
additum  est  neque  Alius,  cum  in  Graecis  et  maxime  Adaraantii  et 
Pierii  Codicibus  hoc  non  habeatur  adscriptum. 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Bed.  L.  vi.  c«  32.  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  et  L. 
ii.  adv.  Ruffin.  c.  9.  unde  et  multos  codices  praeparabat,  ut,  cum  ne- 
cesaitas  poposcisset,  volentibus  largiretur. 

1  Montfaucon.  Biblioth.  Coislin.  pi  262. 

*  Eichhorn's  Intr.  to  the  N.  Test,  P.  1.  c.  iii.  §.  172.  Hieron. 
L.  ii.  adv.  Ruffin.  c  27. 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  Wi.  c.  32.     Hier.  Scr.  Ec.  v.  Pamphilus. 
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that  which  he  by  means  of  an  obelus  had  marked  as 
suspicious,  and  receiving  without  hesitation,  that 
which  he  had  recognized  by  an  asterisk  to  be  ge- 
nuine ? 

Lastly,  in  the  fourth  century  Apollinaris,  Bishop 
of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  composed  also  a  recension : 
probably,  it  was  a  mere  version.  Whatever  it  was, 
Jerome  characterizes  it,  as  a  compilation  under- 
taken laudably  but  with  little  judgment m.  If  we 
pass  this  judgment  on  his  labours  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  may  expect  nothing  striking :  neverthe- 
less, a  Scholion  of  a  Parisian  MS.  on  John  vii.  53.  to 
viii.  12.  seems  to  speak  of  copies  of  Apollinaris0. 
Yet  this  might  be  understood  of  his  poetical  version 
of  the  Gospels. 


THE  RECENSION  OF  HESTCHIUS. 

SECTION  XXXVII. 

Some  preparations  were  now  made  for  entering 
upon  the  overgrown  field  of  critical  documents,  for 
examining  them  one  by  one,  appreciating  their  value, 
and  arranging  them  in  their  classes ;  a  mighty  project, 
if  it  be  conceived  without  limitation.  It  had  ceased 
to  be  possible  to  perfectly  accomplish  this  in  their 
full  extent :  for  many  of  them  were  only  collated  in 
individual  passages,  many  only  in  part,  many  not 
with  due  care ;  and  some  probably  would  be  un- 

m  Lib.  ii.  adv.  Ruffin.  c.  33.  qui  bono  quidem  studio,  sed  non  se- 
cundum scientiam  de  omnibus  translationibus  in  unum  vestimentum 
pannos  assuere  conatus  est. 

■  ra  w/3tW/tteva  tv  tktiv  &vriypa<poiQ  oh  Ktivrai,  ovtie  'AwoX- 
Xivaptf'  iv  roig  hpxaioig  i\a  kuvtcli,  Richard  Simon,  Histoire  Crit. 
du  Texte  du  Nouv.  Test,  c.  xiii.  p.  146. 
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worthy  of  this  consideration  and  labour.  We  can 
therefore  only  adduce  those  documents,  which  are 
particularly  well  executed,  and  on  account  of  their 
age  and  correctness  require  a  peculiar  attention,  and 
declare  their  character  in  the  most  decisive  manner : 
the  others  may  then  be  added  to  them  according  to 
time  and  merit. 

Let  us  now  first  seek  for  the  Egyptian  recension, 
since  for  many  reasons  it  is  the  easiest  to  be  found. 
That  recension,  which  had  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  must  be  expressed 
in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  that  country.  But 
these  follow  the  text,  which  has  reached  us  in  MSS. 

B.  C.  and  L. B.  is  the  famous  Vatican  N.  1209. 

C.  is  MS.  N.  9.  in  the  National  library,  called  also  that 
of  Ephraem  Syrus  ;  L.  is  marked  N.  62.  in  the  same 
library,  all  of  which  in  their  proper  place,  we  shall 
more  diffusely  describe. 

The  quotations  of  Athanasius,  in  those  works, 
which  by  common  consent  are  attributed  to  him,  on 
the  whole,  represent  this  text ;  as  well  as  the  writings 
of  the  monks  Marcus  and  Macarius,  of  Cosmas  Indi- 
copleustes,  and  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria.  I 
have  satisfied  myself  on  the  point  by  actual  collation : 
but,  here  I  cannot  lay  down  proofs  obtained  by  long 
research,  yet  I  must  in  regard  to  the  last  call  to 
mind,  that  his  Biblical  MS.  is  here  and  there  dis- 
figured by  extraneous  additions  and  interpolations. 

But  without  referring  to  the  proofs  to  which  I 

have  appealed,  this  must  be  evident  from  its  origin, 

the  infallible  signs  of  which  the  text  of  these  three 

MSS.  bears  with  it ;  then,  it  will  be  admitted  (for 

which,  assertion  I  have  already  justified  myself)  that 

**  GXj^res&es  the  koivij  ckSo** ^principally  of  Alexandria 

^f^gypt,  so  that  we  n^ed  \>e  no  longer  in  difficulty 

ig  tlhe  jaative  c#outttry  of  these  three  MSS. 
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or  rather  of  their  text.   They  are  evidently  only  cor- 
rected copies  of  this  koivti  cicScxri?. 

The  Coptic  version  also  was  composed  from  MSS. 
of  the  country,  yet  it  is  known  also  to  be  a  true 
companion  of  this  illustrious  document,  which  has 
here  been  adduced,  as  an  Egyptian  recension. 

They  therefore  actually  contain  the  recension  of 
Hesychius,  and  might  now  develope  to  us  in  colla- 
tion with  the  4coiv?i  cjcSocnc*  from  which  they  proceed, 
the  critical  conduct,  which  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself.  We  see  at  first,  that  he  removes  the  greater 
interpolations,  which  were  inserted  from  the  Har- 
monies, the  Apocrypha,  or  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  that  he  has  brought 
back  the  peculiar  words  of  the  Evangelists,  which  in 
many  instances  were  thrown  together,  to  their  right 
authors.  Besides,  he  has  rejected  many  glosses  and 
Scholia;  what  had  been  introduced  from  the  Lee- 
tionaries,  he  has  often  felicitously  expunged,  and 
again  restored  lost  sentences.  These  and  many  like 
errors,  which  we  have  observed  in  the  koivt)  cicSoatc, 
as  a  diligent  critic  he  has  endeavoured  to  remedy. 

Yet  could  he  not  obliterate  a  host  of  minor  and 
very  evident  traces  of  the  copies,  from  which  he 
worked ;  much  even  remains,  notwithstanding  his 
emendations,  which  appears  not  to  have  deserved 
this  forbearance,  partly  from  Lectionaries,  partly 
from  parallel  passages;  probably,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  bring  back  and  restore  many  omissions, 
which  are  in  his  recension,  and  still  oftener  to  destroy 
a  gloss  on  them,  which  now  we  cannot  easily  detect. 
But,  I  have  only  said,  this  appears  to  be  the  case ;  for 
more  confidently  to  assert  this  accusation,  we  must 
even  in  detail  clear  the  whole  history  of  the  text. 

However  we  meet  in  it  with  readings,  which  we 
in  vain  seek  in  Codex  D ;  but,  since  he  has  adopted 


Il 
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them,  they  must  certainly  be  substantiated  by  other 
MSS.  Of  this  sort  is  in  Matt,  xxvii.  49.  after  crwcrov 
atnov,  the  addition  in  B.  C.  L.  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion,   aXXoc    \a(5wv    Xoy^iyv,   rjvv^ev  airrov   rqv  7rXtupav, 

jcat  e£ifX&v  v8a>p  Km  uipa,   or   the  transposition  in 

Mark    X.    34.    /ecu   ifiwrvaovaiv  avr<f>f   tcai   naariyitXTovoiv 

airov,  or  in  Luke  vi.  48.  for  Tt9^«X  •  •  •  •  wtrpav,  the 
passage  Sea  to  icaXuc  oiKodofiuaSai  avrriv  ;  also,  in  Mark 
x.  49.  where  instead  of  uirzv  alrov  <pwvifinvai  in  B.  C.  L. 
and  the  Coptic,  this  variation  occurs,  «7rev,  tyvvwarz 
avrov,  which  two  last  readings  Thomas  of  Charkel 
found  in  his  old  Alexandrine  MS. 

Moreover,  the  observation  is  particularly  remark- 
able, which  acquaints  us  with  a  critical  principle  of 
this  individual,  which  he  took  from  profane  litera- 
ture, and  applied  unfortunately  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For,  it  appears,  that  he  had  prescribed  to 
himself  a  law  to  prefer  the  more  elegant  and  pure,  in 
reference  to  Greek  Syntax,  to  the  harsher  and  Helle- 
nistic reading,  wherever  he  found  it.     For  example, 

in  Mark  xii.  21.,  for  an&avtv,  jtai  oiSc  avrog  afoiKt 
aweppa,   he  choSC   aw&avtv    /liij     KaraXnrwv  <T7repjua,    the 

phraseology  of  which  is  more  elegant.  In  Mark  x.  51. 
in  B.C.L.,  Titroi  dcX«c  TTooprcii,  or  John  xvi.  22.,  wv  jxtv 
\vnr)v  i\m.    In  Luke  v.  36.,  the  passage  has  a  better 

turning,  on  oi8«c  iiripXrijAa  airo  Ifianov  Kaivov  ayiaaq  eVi- 

/3aXAn  ....  and  Luke  xxi.   36.,  is  expressed    less 

Judaically,  iva  KarKtyytnirt  itctpvyuv,  Or  xxiii.  42.,  orciv 
fXdpc  «C  Ti|v  /3a<riX«av  <rov,   or   XXI 11.  40,     iiririfiwv  awry 

i+n,  &C. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  one  of  these  MSS.  de- 
parts from  Codex  L,  which  only  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, but  another  (a  or  alex.  Mus.  Britami.)  com- 
pensates for  its  departure,  whence  we  have  abc, 
which  in  this  book  represent  Hesychius's  edition. 
Tb  these  may  be  added  a  MS.,  which  Euthalius,  the 
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Alexandrian  deacon,  examined  and  stichometrically 
divided ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  transcript  ef 
one  such  exemplar.  This  MS.  is  marked  in  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach,  Acts  n.  40.,  and  has  been  extracted 
by  Zacagni  in  the  monumentis  ineditis.  Here  also 
Codex  I,  or  Mosc.  S.  Synod,  n.  CCCLXXX  asserts  a 
pre-eminent  rank,  which  contains  the  whole  New 
Testament,  after  another  recension,  and  is  only 
written  after  the  Alexandrine  copy  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  also  Cod.  Urbino  Vatican,  n.  367.  apud 
Birch.  It  appears  to  me,  that  here  may  likewise 
be  classed  Cod.  Collegii  novi  Ox  on. — apud  Mill. 
nov.  1. — apud  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  36. 

If  we  would  bring  in  array  before  us,  the  various 
descriptions  of  errors  which  the  jcowj  cjc&xtcc  has  ad- 
mitted in  this  book  more  particularly,  and  then  com- 
bine together  with  it  the  text  of  these  MSS.,  we 
might  thus  probably  compute,  what  the  emendator 
avoided  in  this  book,  and  what  he  principally  did. 
By  such  a  comparison,  we  shall  be  in  a  certain  degree 
able  to  perceive,  how  from  the  confused  text  of  the 
MSS.  D.E.  and  those  like  to  them,  the  better  formed 
text  of  the  MSS.  A.B.C.  and  their  fellows,  which  is 
purified  from  foreign  excrescences,  was  developed. 

In  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  MSS.  A.B.C.  conti- 
nue, as  well  as  the  Euthalian  MS.  40.,  and  Birch's 
Urbino- Vat.  367,  to  express  the  emendation  of  He- 
sychius.  But  here  Codex  I  forsakes  us,  and  passes 
over  to  its  own  particular  recension. 

In  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  A.B.C.  are 
likewise  the  chief  documents  of  Hesychius's  text. 
The  Euthalian  Codex  agrees  with  them,  which  in 
Paul's  Epistles  is  marked  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
n.  46.  The  Urbino-Vat.  367.,  which  was  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  its  faithful  companion,  is  here  unfaith- 
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ful,  and  fluctuates  between  two  texts :  hence  another 
fa  added,  viz.  Colbert.  2844,  now  n.  14.,  which  has 
been  examined  de  novo  by  Griesbach,  and  after  him 
again  collated  by  Begtrupp,  whose  extracts  Birch  has 
published  after  his  collection  of  various  readings  in 
the  Apocalypse.  In  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  it  bears 
the  mark  17. 

In  this  part  also  we  may  be  easily  convinced,  that 
the  revised  text  was  composed  from  MSS.  which  had 
an  uncommon  resemblance  to  MSS.  D.E.  and  F.G. 
This  will  hereafter  be  evident,  when  we  extract  some 
specimens  from  the  particular  recensions,  and  place 
one  against  the  other. 

We  have  the  Apocalypse  according  to  Hesychius's 
edition  in  the  MSS.  A.C.  The  Codex  B  or  Vatican. 
1209.  does  not  extend  so  far,  and  the  MS.  which  in 
the  Apocalypse  now  bears  the  mark  B,  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  But  another  Vatican  MS.,  marked 
number  579.,  which  Birch  has  collated,  although,  as 
is  the  case  with  more  modern  MSS.,  it  contains 
many  heterogeneous  readings,  decisively  declares 
itself  on  the  side  of  A.C. 

To  these  also  Vindob.  Cues,  in  Supplement.  Kollarii 
n.  xxvi.  is  strikingly  similar,  even  though  it  bears 
some  traces  of  later  times :  it  has  been  collated  by 
Professor  Alter.  We  might  add  to  these  two  other 
MSS.  in  this  library,  if  the  numerous  alterations  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  made  the  analogy  less 
doubtful. 

Lastly,  the  Apocalypse,  which  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  often  quoted  Euthalian  Codex,  and  is  called 
in  Millius  Petav.  3.,  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  Apoc. 
12.  is  far  from  being  sufficiently  known.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  specimens,  which  Birch  has  given  in  the 
Prolegomena  to  the  collection  of  various  readings  in 
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the  Apocalypse,  and  to  judge  from  the  other  citations 
of  Millius,  it  expresses,  although  not  without  more 
recent  alterations,  the  text  of  the  copies  A.C.j 


THE  RECENSION  OF  LUCIAN. 
SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Another  recension  is  contained  in  MSS.  E.F.6. 
H.S.  V.  and  b  h,  viz.  in  regard  to  the  Gospels,  of  which 
we  must  speak  in  the  first  place.  All  are  written  in 
capital  letters,  in  the  uncial  character.  The  first  is  a 
very  beautiful  MS.  in  the  library  at  Basle,  num.  B.  vi. 
21 ;  the  other  F  once  belonged  to  Johann  Borcel,  the 
Dutch  embassador  at  the  English  court.  The  MSS. 
G  and  H  of  the  Gospels  were  brought  from  the  East 
by  Erasmus  Seidel,  and  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  John  Christopher  Wolf,  of  Hamburg ; 
the  first  of  them  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
Harleian  MSS.  5084.  The  MS.  S  is  n.  354.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  collated  by  Birch,  and  V  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  a  beautiful 
MS.,  with  which  Matthaei  first  made  us  correctly  ac- 
quainted. By  him  also  the  MSS.  b  and  k  were  col- 
lated, two  valuable  Evangeliaria,  the  first  of  which 
is  in  the  same  library,  n.  xliii.,  the  other  in  the 
library  of  the  press  of  the  Holy  Synod,  n.  xii. 

Were  we  here  inclined  to  mention  also  the  more 
modern  MSS.,  which  are  written  in  cursive  charac- 
ters, this  list  would  be  considerably  enlarged ;  a  great 
part  of  those,  which  Matthaei  collated  at  Moscow,  the 
majority  in  Birch  and  Alter,  also  the  greater  number 
in  Mill  and  Wetstein,  are  of  this  family.  Yet,  a  sub- 
division may  here  take  place,  for  this  recension,  after 
it  had  suffered  somewhat  in  the  course  of  time, 
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was  probably  examined  and  revised  by  some  one. 
But  this  incidental  remark  is  only  an  hypothesis, 
which  I  cannot  here  illustrate  without  descending 
into  tedious  particulars. 

The  basis  of  this  recension  is  the  koivti  €#coWic,  as  it 
was  read  in  Syria.  If  this  assertion  be  correct,  as 
we  shall  soon  find  it  to  be,  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
dark  respecting  its  country  and  author.  It  must 
have  originated  in  Syria,  and  then  it  would  be  the 
recension  of  Lucian,  Presbyter  of  Antioch,  which  was 
circulated  from  thence  as  far  as  Constantinople  and  in 
Thrace :  we  recognize  it  in  the  Constantinopolitan 
teachers,  e.  g.  in  Theophylact,  although  his  text  be 
no  longer  in  a  positive  state  of  purity. 

We  have  cited  above  some  remarkable  readings, 
which  characterize  the  most  ancient  text  in  Syria, 
and  the  Egyptian  books,  before  and  after  Hesy- 
chius,  and  did  not  even  occur  in  the  versions  of 
this  country.  These,  the  number  of  which  we  might 
here  considerably  augment,  we  again  meet  in  the 
great  family  of  MSS.,  which  we  have  adduced 
for  the  emendation  of  Lucian,  since  in  them  are 

Matt.  vi.  13.,  ore  gov  icriv  ri  (SaatXua  jcai  tj  Swa/uic,  Kai  y 

$o£a,  cic  rove  aia> vac.  F.G.S.V.  b  h  (here  the  MSS. 
E.H.  are  defective)  Matt.  xx.  22.,  ^\\w  -mvuv  . . .  k<h 

to  /3aTrri<T/ua,  6  iyto  /3airrt£o/iai,  /3aflri<r9i|vae,  and  vers.  23., 
icoi  to  |3airT.  o  eyw  |3airr /3aim<r9i|<reaS€,   E.  H.  S.  V. 

Here  indeed  F.G.  are  defective,  and  b  h  are  silent, 
but  we  might  easily  replace  their  testimony  by  some 
dozen  others.   Mark  vi.  1 1.,  etc  fwpr.  avroic — apnv  Xtyto 

ifuv,  avtKTOTtpov  iotcu  SoSo/iotc*  V  TofioppoiQ  Iv  i?i"£pa  *(>(- 

awe,  v  n?  W0^H  cicavf .   E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.  b  h  ;  Matt. 

Xiii.  14.,  mc  cpiijtutf 9€mc, — to  prfiev  vtro  AavivjXrou  irpo^r^ 
rovf  E.F.  G.  H.  S.  V.  bk;  Luke  iv.  18.,  airiarakKZ  juc 
*— laoxurSta  rove  avvrcrpc^icvovc  rifv  icapScav ;  Luke  X.  22., 
mu  arpafece  wpoc  Tovg  futSirrac  uin  ;  John  i.  27.   o  oirurto 
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pov  tpxopxvoc— oc  €fnrpo<x9cv  pov  yiyovtv ;  John  V,  16.,  oe 
'IovScuoc — jcat  fforouv  avrov  a7roiCT«vcu ;  John  vi.  22.,  ti 
/uif  cv — cjcctvo  etc  o  av€/3q<rav  oi  /tcadifrcu  avrou;   also  John 

vi.  69.,  trv  u  o  uioc  rov  Ocov  ^wvroc.  If  here  and  there  in 
these  passages,  one  of  the  testimonies  be  omitted,  as 
F,  which  has  not  been  collated  in  John,  and  b  h, 
which  are  silent  in  John  v.  16.  and  vi.  22.,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  h  in  John  i.  27.,  we  might  without  he- 
sitation pass  them  over ;  since  a  host  of  other  MSS. 
of  this  family  would  also  certify  us,  that  these  cha- 
racteristic readings  of  the  koivt;  cjccWcc  in  Syria  be- 
longed also  to  this  recension,  and  were  peculiar  to  it. 
The  deduction  of  this  text  from  the  copies  of  the 
Kotvt)  cic&xrcc,  as  it  was  read  in  Syria,  cannot  better  be 
rendered  obvious  to  us,  than  by  citing  the  next  best 
passage  from  the  Gospels,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Peschito.  On  this  occasion  it  cannot  be  unaccept- 
able to  see  the  two  recensions  in  parallel  columns, 
viz.  that  of  Lucian  and  that  of  Hesychius,  and  then 
to  consider  the  relation  of  the  last  to  Codex  D,  and 
without  labour  to  observe  how  many  of  its  peculiari- 
ties remained  in  the  recension,  which  is  derived  from 
it  and  MSS.  like  it.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Mark. 


HESYCHIUS. 

LUCIAN. 

1.  trvvayerai 

BCL. 

<ntvrix$ri. 

c^Xoq  kAccotoc 

BCL. 

oxXdq  ToXvc 

£i£  to  vXoioy  ififiavra 

BCLD. 

i  efifiavra  €«c  to  irXoiov. 
t      Syr. 

yric  faa* 

BCL. 

yifc  i|v.  Syr. 

6.  xat  ore  dvtTtCkzv  b  ijktOQ 

BCLD. 

Syr. 

ijXtov  Be  ayaretXavroc 

8.  dXAa  into*  •  • 

BCL. 

aXXo  tire* . . .  Syr. 

avtuvofuyov 

BCLD. 

ablavovra 

10.  cat  ore 

BCLD. 

ore  tie.  Syr. 

r/pwrvr 

BCIt. 

ilp*rn)<rav. 

rat  xapa/3o\ac 

BCL. 

Ttfv  7opa/3o\f  v.  Syr. 
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HESYCHIUS. 


11.  hfitv  ro  fivtrrrjpioy  ciiarai    BL.  Copt. 


18.  dipt^rj  uirrotc 

15,  «v$vf 

Iv  abroiQ  (tic  afcrovc  b) 

16.  ii>$vc 

18.  «rat  uXXoi  cl^iF 

uVovcrayrfc 
10.  roi*  alwpoc 
t0«  mk  inn  voi  hVcv 
ft*  caf  /i»; 


BCL. 

BCL. 

CL. 

BCL. 

BCL. 

BCLD. 

BCU). 

BCL. 

BCL. 


t4t  v/ic?  Mil  irf>o*rf  £i|fferac  v/uf  BCL. 
t8.  utro/icirif  4  yif  BCL. 

90.  1TWV  O^IOIMCr.  .  • .  BCL. 

51.  purport  pot*  bld. 

a*.  ,•«:**  omc*r)  «•  wv  >  Kut  s 

34*  rwv  i&imc  f*a$iru«c 

36*  teat  aXXa 
vXtua 

97%  4?f  ytfu£t#Au  to  rXmor 

99.  «r  ry  vyv/i . . . 
40.  r*  Jf iAxm  ifn  orrw 


LUCIAN. 

c  vjjiv  celorat  yvwai  to 
{       fxvarrjpiov.  Syr. 

!d<l>e§Ti  abroiQ  rq.  dpap~ 
TrjfjLara.  Syr. 

tir&wc. 

!cV  race  faptWic  avrwv. 
Syr. 

iccu  ovroi  ccVcv.   Syr. 

rov  atwvof  rovrov.  Syr. 
*ac  ovtoi  flviv.    Syr. 
6  lay  /xij. 

v/itv  «cat  irpo<rrc£ifer£rat 
v/iik  rcKC  aKovovvi. 
Syr. 

avro/xanj  yap »/  yij.  Syr. 

riVC  OfWtbHT  .... 
fJLlKpOT£p<K 

Stclvtwv  t»v  Xaxarvr 
fitter. 

!twc    /ia3iyrcuc    avrov. 
Syr. 
bl.  Copt.  Syr.  cut  aXXa  £c. 
BCD.  rXocapta. 

cavro  i|t*f    yc/it^caccu. 
I     Syr. 
bcld.  Syr.       cm  n|  rpv/i . . . 

blCodCd.     i  .     Cn> 

r  C         X1*C  OWK.  OVT. 


BCL. 


{ 


BCLD. 


By  placing  them  thus  one  against  the  other,  without 
multiplying  examples,  we  thoroughly  ascertain  both 
recensions :  the  various  readings,  which  are  discerni- 
ble in  them,  are  merely  errors  and  modifications  of  in- 
dividual MSS.,  which  often  obscure  our  riew  of  both 
recensions,  when  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  them. 
A  number  of  uniform  MS&must  therefore  hare  per- 
tided  the  whote»where  we  would  howerer  remember* 
*fft  te  am  BWrtiarr,  like  that  which  will  hereafter 
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occur  to  us,  we  have  not  before  us  the  irregular 
trifling  of  erroneous  and  accidental  readings. 

What  we  wished  further  to  see  from  the  preceding 
specimens,  viz.  the  deduction  of  this  recension  from 
the  Kotvr)  £/cSo<ric,  as  it  was  circulated  in  Syria,  we 
might  have  seen  from  the  collation  of  the  Peschito, 
which  was  composed  before  Lucian,and  consequently 
from  an  ancient  copy.  Now,  if  we  compare  his 
recension  with  this  ancient  copy,  we  shall  easily 
infer,  how  he  proceeded ;  we  shall  observe,  that  he 
has  expunged  and  removed  what  was  transferred 
from  one  Evangelist  into  the  other,  Matt.  xxii.  37., 
xxviii.  18.,  Mark  viii.  29.,  Luke  ix.  39.,  xxiv.  36. 
what  was  inserted,  on  account  of  the  Church-lessons, 
Matt.  xx.  17.,  Luke  xix.  26.,  also  exegetical  addi- 
tions, amplifications,  and  circumlocutions,  Matt.  xxL 
34.,  vi.  32.,  xiv.  6.,  Mark  vi.  31.,  ix.  3.,  Luke  ix.  29., 
John  vii.  39.,  transpositions,  Matt.  vii.  30.,  Mark  vi. 
51.,  and  other  extraneous  matter  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

He  has,  however,  admitted  readings,  which  did  not 
occur  in  the  copy,  from  whence  the  Peschito  was 
made  :  e.  g.  Matt.  xxiv.  13.,  rnv  ipav. . .  Av  p  moc 

rov  avdpcoirou  epyirai  I  John  viii.  59.,  i#c  rov  iipov — kqi 
wpoqytv  ovrwc  I  John  xi.  41.,  rov  AiSov — ovijvo  rcdvifjcaic 

jcci^uvoc,  which  also  were  approved  by  a  great  p^rt  of 
his  MSS. 

This  recension,  in  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  exists  in  the  Moscow  MSS./.  or  S.  Synod. 
cccxxxiii.,  in  at  (S.  Synod  xlv,),  b  (S.  Synod,  iv. 
Praxapost.),  d  (S.  Synod,  cccxxxiv.),  also  in  c  (S. 
Synod  cccclxiv),  and  m  (S.  Synod,  cccxxviii.),  all  of 
which  have  been  collated  by  Matthaei :  moreover,  it 
exists  in  Codex  k,  which  belongs  to  this  scholar. 
Among  them  f  appears  to  be  the  preferable  copy, 
but  c  and  m  have  suffered  the  most  from  unseasonab? 
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corrections.  To  these  may  be  added  a  very  good 
MS.  (Alexandrino-Vatic.  29.  apud  Birch,)  and  the 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  Lambec. xxxvii.  or  Nessel 
ccxxi.,  also  Lambec.  xxxv.  or  Nessel  cccxiii.  All  of 
these  have  a  perfectly  determinate  character,  nor  do 
they  stand  singly ;  but  their  family  is  numerous,  and 
the  individuals  of  it  are  scattered  through  other  col- 
lections ;  their  text,  however,  is  not  equally  pure,  or 
they  frequently  have  not  been  extracted  with  the 
same  requisite  care. 

We  must  still  notice,  in  regard  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  this  recension,  the  singular  fact,  that  it 
does  not  so  firmly  and  invariably  adhere,  as  the  other 
Biblical  books,  to  the  readings  of  the  Syriac  text. 
Nor  is  it  so  far  remote,  that  no  traces  of  its  relation- 
ship remain.  Among  the  characteristic  readings 
peculiar  to  this  recension,  none  of  great  extent  are 
discerned :  the  greatest  is  in  Acts  xxvi.  30.,  where 
the  Egyptian  simply  says,  aveon?  o  j3a<uX€v?  A.  B.  40. 
367.  I.  Copt,  also  express  themselves  in  the  same 

Way  :   #cai  ravra  airovToc  avrov  avtam   o  ftaaiXevg.  jf.  at. 

b.  d.  k.  c.  m.  Alex.-  Vat.  29.  Lambec.  xxxv.  and  Lam- 
bec. xxxvii.  Yet  the  most  remarkable  is  in  Acts  xx. 
28.,  for  where  some  MSS.  read  Kvpcov,  others  Xpi<x- 
rov,  or  even  Qtov,  this  unites  the  two  readings,  tijv 
fjcicXtfffiav  Kvptov  jcai  Geov.  f.  at.  b.  d.  k.  c.  m.  Alex." 
Vat.  29.  Lambec.  xxxv.  and  Lambec.  xxxvii. 

We  will  also  here  (as  we  have  done  in  the  Gospels), 
place  some  passages  of  both  recensions  one  against 
the  other,  for  which  purpose  we  select  Acts  xxiv. 
and  xxv.  Of  the  MSS.  of  the  Egyptian  recension, 
which  we  have  named  above,  C  is  sometimes  defec- 
tive, and  so  is  D  in  both  chapters  of  its  irotvi)  eVSoaic : 
but  as  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  still 
another  celebrated  copy  of  it,  viz.  the  Laudian  MS. 
E,  which  we  add  to  the  collation. 
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ACTS  XXIV. 


HESYCHIUS. 

1 .  fisra  vpeafivrtpw  rc- 

vuv. 
5.  (rraaeiQ, 
9.  intveiriSevTo. 

10.  Kptnjy  BiKaiov* 

1 1 .  yfiepai  Bu)BeKa 
sIq  ' UpovaaXtjp. 

12.  i-XLaratnv. 

13.  B  warren  aou 

15.  ptXk.  eaeaSat. 

16.  Iv  Tovrip  icac. 
18.  Iv  ale  tvp. 

22.  dvtfidkeTO  de  abrovc 


LUCIAN. 


ABC.  40. 


23.  rrjpeiodaiabroy 

InctiptTUv. 

25.  tfujiofioQ. 

26.  IlavXov'  Bto 

27#  \apiTa. 
Xapiv. 


Jab.   40.  867.  i.e.  }^  ™r  1«^wi^r: 

ab.    40.  367.  i.e.    trraaiv.  Syr. 

ab.    40.  367.  i.e.    vvveSevro. 

b.      40.  367.  i.       KpirTjy.  Syr. 

ab*    40.  367.  I.       evSvportpop. 

AB.     40.  I.       rjpepai  BeicaBvo. 

A.     40.  367.  i.Syr.  iv  'lepovadkryi. 

AB.    40.  367.  E.      twtavoraaiv. 

ab.    40.  367.  i.e.    Bvvavrat.  Syr. 

}  fuXK.    iaeeOai    viKpuv. 
i     Syr. 

abc.  40.  367.  i.e.    iv  TovTf  £e.  Syr. 

abc.  40.  367.  i.e.    iv  o\q  tvp. 
-s  *  axovaaQ  3e  ravra,  dvifia- 

4 abc.  40.  367.  I.E.?      Xero  ahrovs  6  $i|\c(. 

I     Syr. 

ABC.40.367.i.B.p^ai   ny  HavW- 

SABC.  40.  367.  i.E.j  incrjpernv  i)  repoatpytv 
Syr.  \      §ai. 

ABC.  40.  367*  I.       iatvSai,  ififo(}oQ. 

Sac    40.  367.  i.e.  )  IIovAov,  6ttu>q  \vtry  ah- 
Syr.  S     rovy  Bto. 

abc.  40.  yapvrac,, 

367.1. 


acts  xxr. 


5.  dvBpt  dro-rrov  ab.    40.  367.  i.e.    dvZpt  rovrf.  Syr. 

6.  oh  tXiiovq  ©«-«    ij  )  abc.  40.  367.  I.     i    x  .  * 

fcra.  5      Syr.  JrXfiouc  *  &». 

7.  Teptcffrijffaj'  a&roj'.       AB.367.a&rp,40.  i.  irepuimjtrav. 
KaraftpovreQ.  ABC.  40.  367.  i.e.    ftpovrtg. 

Kara rovHavXov.  omit.  AC.    40.  367.  Syr.  cara  rov  TJavAov. 

5  ABC.  40. 367.  Syr.  I  aroXoyov/ieycv  avrov. 

9.  KptSffvai.  AB.    40.  367. 1.       KptvurSat. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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HESYCHIUS.  LUCIAN. 

11.  €i  fiev  ohv.  abc.  i.e.  Syr.  el  \itv  yap. 

15.  KoraliKriVi  abc  40.  367.  I.       Zu:r\v. 

i*     %  a,  Jr.  J  avSpwirov  eiq  aVaiXccar 

10.  aVcpanroy  irptv.  ABC.  40.  E.I         r        ^ 

18*  e<f>epov,  tav.  AC.    40.  367.  I.B.     eiretyepov,  wk. 

vtcv.  tyw  xoKiypay,  )  abc.  40.  367.  i.B.  -*,         , 
or  TroKT/pwv.  5      Syr.  j         •    /   • 

OA  (  abc.  40.  367.  i.e.  } 

leu.  iripi  tovtw.  |Q  S  7r£i>l  TOVT0V» 

£1.  dvawtfi\pu>.  abc.  40.  367.  I.E.  irefi^w. 

S3,  icarciox*  r.  iroX.  ABC  40.  I.  Syr.  Jcarc£ox.  overt  re  xcX. 

25.  KareXdfiofirfy.  ab.    40.  367.  I.  KaraXa/So/ieKOc* 

avrov  &•  ABC  40.  367.  i.e.  jccu  alrov  fo.  Syr. 

irepireiv.  ABC  50.  367.  we fnreiv avrov. 

SB,  re  ypa\f/w.  ab.  i.  Syr.  re  ypaiftac. 

In  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  principal 
book  in  favour  of  Lucian's  text  is  a  beautiful  MS., 
executed  with  uncial  characters  (it  is  furnished  with 
Scholia  in  the  current  character),  which  in  the  library 
of  the  Holy  Synod  bears  the  number  xcviii.,  and  is 
named  G  by  Matthoei.  As  we  already  have  a  Codex 
6  in  Paul's  Epistles,  we  will  designate  it  by  the 
smaller  letter  g.—f  takes  the  rank  after  it,  then  h  I 
m  c  d,  and  the  two  n-pagairoaroXoi  a  3  and  b.  Except- 
ing g>  &U  have  already  occurred  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  however,  Codex  I  or  S.  Synod. 
ccclxxx.  agreed  with  the  text  of  Hesychius. 

Besides  these,  Matthaei  found  in  Paul  particularly, 
n.  xcix.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod :  he  quotes 
its  readings  under  the  letter  n. 

Still  further,  Alexandrino-  Vat.  29.,  also  Pio-  Vat. 
50.  apud  Birch,  and  Lambec.  xxviii.,  Lambec.  xxxvii., 
Lambec.  xxxv.,  Lambec.  1.,  or  Nessel.  xxxiii.  con- 
tain Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  according  to 
thjft  recension*  all  from  the  library  at  Vienna,  where 
they  have  been  collated  by  Alter.    But  the  text  of 
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Paul  throughout  is  preserved  in  these  MSS.  purer 
and  in  a  better  state,  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

The  relationship  to  the  Syriac  version,  which  ap- 
peared less  striking  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
was  scarcely  at  all  discernible  in  the  25th  chapter,  is 
here  again  strongly  expressed ;  yet  must  we,  as  it  is 
easily  conceivable,  except  those  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  were  no  original  parts  of  the  Pes- 
chito,  and  were  only  in  later  times  added  to  it. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  not  wanting  in  greater  and 
more  distinguished  readings,  of  which  we  here  cite 
each  sort  of  example.    In  Rom.  iii.  1.  Lucian's  MSS. 

add  after  ev  Xpiary  'Iiycrov, — py  Kara  aaptca  tfepiiraTovcriv, 
aXXa  Kara  irvtvfia,  g*f*  k.  1.  tn.  71.  C    d  3.  b.  Alex-Vat. 

29.  Pio-Vat.  50.  Lambec.  1.  xxviii.  xxxv.  xxxvii. 
which  is  read  in  very  few  Alexandrine  MSS. :— of 
this  addition  the  Peschito  has  only  the  first  half,  as 
far  as  a\\a.  So  the  passage  in  Rom.  xi.  6.  is  seldom 
found  in  the  copies  of  Hesychius,  «  &  eg  ipywv,  ovk  in 

core  \apcc,  ivei  to  ipyov  ovk  in  ianv  ipyov,  which  all  the 

before-quoted  MSS.,  and  even  Codex  d  (which  there 
has  not  agreed  with  it)  and  the  old  Syriac  version 
express.     In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  vi. 

20.  the  passage,  Kai  iv  np  Hvevfian  ifiwv,  iiTiva  iorc  Gcov 

is  after  the  words  tnofian  vfnov,  which  only  the  Lucian 
MSS.  i.  e.  those  before  quoted,  and  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion recognize.  The  same  likewise  takes  place  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  1  John  v.  13.  ravra  iypafa 

Vfuv — roiq   iriorcvovffiv  tiq  to   ovo/jul  tov   vlov  rov  0«ov,  in 

which,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Alexandrine, 
all  coincide,  the  Syriac  version  alone  not  concurring 
with  them. 

That  we  may  once  more  observe  both  recensions 
in  parallel  columns,  and  their  derivation  on  the  one 
side  from  the    MSS.   DEFG,  in  the  Epfctles  of 

p2 
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Paul,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  text,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Peschito,  let  us  exhibit  the  ninth  and 
tenth  chapters  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  from  the  Catholic,  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HESYCHIUS.  LUCIAN. 

1.  ovk  ci/it  cXcv&po?  ;  )  ab.  Copt.  17*  46.  <  oiwc  ct/it  diro<no\oc ; 
o'vk  tlfii  iuroaroXos ;  i      Syr.  C  ova;  elfxi  e\tv$£poQ ; 

»  .  +  -     a*  i  I*    TOV    aVTOV    KapTOV* 

7.  Tor  Kapnov  avrov,         ABC.  17.  4G.  defg.  I      o 

8.  J}  icoi  6  rouoc  ravra  \  ±a  it  ov\i  kcli  6  voftoc  rav- 

*x  i  ABC.  40*  DE.        \  -v  o 

ov  Xcycc ;  )  t      ra  Xcyct ;  byr. 

10.  (fyccAct  £*•'  tXircdi.         ABC.  17*  46.  eir  iX-jrici  cfyetXct.  Syr. 

ctt'  cXircci   rov  ^i€T€-  >  i  ?   Aa     Q        S  tW  €\rrUog  avrov  /xcrc- 

A  ?ABC.  lit  40.  oyr.  &  »  t  »x     * 

12.  itfiktv  (njc)  ejovffcac.     ABC.         46.  DFG.      TTjg  fjjovoiac  v/ieav. 

13.  irapcopevoiroc.  ABC.  17.  46.  defo.    Tpoffc^pevovrec* 
16.  rat  yap  /«h.  ABC.  17*  46.  defo.    ovai  cc  pot.  Syr. 

18,  evayy«Xiov,  £«c  to         ABC.  17.  46.  D.        ?cvayy€  J01'  row     Plff- 

a^^T™^.       Jabc.17.46.defo.    «c  »w  W/iok.  Syr. 
"*  ^EL?*   f"W/10C  Ubc.  17.  46.  brfo.J  e^rfWi^o^tXp.- 

Apitrrov.  y  I       <mp. 

&$•  wavra  dc  worn*  ABC.  17.  46.  defo.    rovro  £c  iroiw.  Syr. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1.  oh  $i\»  yap.  abc.  17.  46.  defo.    oh  $cX«  2e.  Syr. 

f.  ipavTivSiumv.  Ac.    17.  46.  defo.    ifiaimoavTO. 

9.  r*«C  avr*»K  abc.         46.  dfo.      icac  rtvec  ahruv.  Syr. 

in    ^ivir.  J  ABC.  17.  46.  DEFO.  > 

10*  Tir*&  I      g  5  vac  rcycc. 

11.  rv****  rvre^.  Abc.  17.  46.  F.         rwoc  owf/3.  Syr. 

«>*  »*ttuX»y  J  abc.  1 7.  46.  J  #  #  €ifaXo*vroF.  Syr. 


4ti  mJi  in  tht  second  clause,  cr  IX*icoc  avrov. 
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HESYCHIUS. 


IAJCIAN. 


20.  >%ov<n  bis.  ABC.  17.  46.  DUO.    dvcg  bis. 

ftS.  iravra  Hjurrtv  Us,  abc.  17.  46.  dbfo.I      Svr 


24.  ro  rov  ercpov. 

28.  riff  avviitirjaiv  Copt. 


abc.  17. 


DBFG. 


5  ro  rov  crepov  ttcacrrof. 


t      Syr. 


S  abc.  17.  46.  ^a.^^rvvc^v.rovyap 


I     Syr. 


1 


rXr/pw/Lxa  avrqc* 


The  contrast  of  the  two  recensions  would  be 
still  more  distinguished  by  other  readings,  if  we 
could  appeal  to  more  accurately  collated  MSS.  of 
the  Egyptian  text,  to  determine  (where  the  one 
or  the  other  has  an  omission)  from  the  rest,  what  the 
recension  read  peculiar  to  itself.  Probably,  the  fol- 
lowing readings  are  not  errata  of  individual  MSS., 
but  an  Egyptian  text,  which  is  not  sufficiently  es- 
tablished :  1  Cor.  ix.  3.  airy  i<m — koriv  avrif.  AB.  46. 
V.  12.  iyicoirnv  rtva — rtva  lyicomiv*      AB.  V.   15.  iva  «c 

KtVUHTTp OuSciC  KtVUXTit.        AB.  17.,  and  OV  KMJfjpflfMl  OvSflf* 

AB.  17.  X.  16.  Koivtjvia  tart  (rov)  ac/iaroc  rov  Xpurrov. 
AB.,  V,  32.  icac  'IovSatoic  yiviaSt*  AB. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE. 


HESYCHIUS. 

1.  Tfyamj^uvoic  AB. 

3.  KotvrjQ  fffivv  awrrjp.  Copt.  A. 

4.  AttnroTTjv  koi  Kvptov         abc. 

5.  ajra£  iravra  ABC. 

15.  aVe/3cic«  abc. 

18.  iw9€ffxarov(rov)\porov.    ABC. 

20.  ewoucahfiovvrec  lavrovc  J 

rpayiwrarp  iifjwvici<r-  >  AB. 


LUCIAN. 


Ttl. 


S2.  «u  oic  iuv  Duyxtrt  it-  >  AJKJ#  ^  M7#  t 

ajrotrojicpovc.  >  * 


cucpcro/iCFOVC 


367*    ^yiaoyityotc* 
367.    fWKijc  9*rr\p. 

gg»  C  At(nroniv  Qtov  xat  Kv 

*  C      piOK. 

367.    dira(  rovro. 
367.    dfftfittQ  avrw. 
367.    «*  *<rx*rf  %povf. 

C  Tf  dyurrarg  vpt*y  irtoru 

•  <      iwoucotiopovvrec    lav* 
v      rove* 

rat  ovc  /mv  iXcarY  oVa* 

KplV0fl£V9l. 


367 
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HESYCHIUS.  LUCIAN. 

23 


v  <t*)fif  ffui^ere  tic 
irvpoc  opirafov- 


«P«tfovr«c    (o&c    f«CABC.*o.367.^0,,(r~) 

*°/V  )  C  r£C' 

£5.  /xovy  Ge^«  abc*  40.  067*    ftovf  ffo<j>u)  Gfy. 

Xpt<rrov    rov    Kvptov>ABC.  40.  367.    ewripi  fjfiiav. 

£o£a,  fxeyaXkHruvr).  ab.  367.    £o£a  kcu  /icyaXuavKif. 

ttflvvia  irpo  icavroq  (rev)  \  ,~    «p-  Cc^ov^ia  ecu  wv.  ecu  etc 

aiwpof  •  $        "  4      irairac  rove  cuwkqc. 


Codex  40.  is  at  the  beginning  unfaithful  in  the 
smaller  readings,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced  from 
the  collation  of  Boeder's  edition,  from  which  Za- 
cagni  made  his  extracts  :  if  however  we  only  abide 
by  that,  in  which  all  the  cited  Egyptian  MSS.  are 
agreed,  there  are  still  sufficient  variations  in  this 
small  portion,  for  us  to  observe  two  recensions  in 
them  in  the  course  of  the  contrast. 

The  Apocalypse,  according  to  this  recension,  is 
in  the  Moscow  MSS.  r.  k.  p.  L  and  o.,  of  the  first 
we  neither  know,  the  place,  nor  the  number p ; — of 
it.  and  /.  enough  has  been  already  shewn ;  p.  is  S. 
Synod,  ccvi.,  o.  is  S.  Synod,  lxviL,  with  the  Scholia  of 
Andreas.  They  are  not  all  equally  good,  for  throughout 
in  this  book  it  is  difficult  to  find,  among  the  modern, 
pure  and  uncorrupted  MSS. : — and  such  ancient  and 
venerable  documents,  as  A  and  C,  do  not  even  exist 
in  the  Apocalyptical  text  of  Hesychius.  Among 
these,  Codex  o  has  suffered  the  most. 

But  MS.  Harleian  5613.  is  a  particularly  good 
MS.,  which  Griesbach  collated,  and  marked  in  his 
edition,  numb.  29.   Also  Lambec.  I.  or  Nessel.  xxiii. 

-  *  JtisL.  but  traiy  aotited,  sitae  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Mat* 
40(b£^ditio*tV)79. 
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collated  by  Alter,  and  Alexandrino-  Vat.  68.  Vatican. 
1 160.,  Pio-  Vat.  50.  are  among  the  number  of  good 
copies. 

Bishop  Andreas  of  Cappadocia  followed  this  text 
in  his  Commentaries,  yet  not  so  exclusively  as  to 
prevent  him  from  also  citing  other  MSS. 

MS.  B.  or  Basilianorum  in  Urbe,  it.  cv.,  written  in 
uncial  characters,  and  collated  by  Wetstein,  alter- 
nates in  its  readings  between  this  and  Hesychius's 
recension.  Yet,  it  has  much,  which  is  peculiar  to  it, 
which  occurs  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other, 
and  seems  to  me  to  quote  a  recension  of  its  own,  with 
which  Wetstein's  N.  9.  or  Huntingtomanus  1.,  and 
Wets.  N.  14.  or  the  Leicester  MS.  might  be  associated. 
However,  for  the  present  I  must  content  myself, 
without  pursuing  this  subject  farther,  to  produce 
specimens  of  each  of  the  two  recensions,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  have  been  convinced  by  a  chain 
of  proofs. 

APOCALYPSE  X. 


HESYCHIUS. 

4.  qhro  6  &v. 

5.  XvaavTt. 

tic  rtav  dpapr. 

9.  (TVyKOlVU)VO£. 
KCLl  TTIV  ftCLpTVp. 

13.  rwv  Xuyvutv. 

15.  tTETTVpWfieVTlC. 

IS*  rvr  afopwr. 


AC.  579. 

ac.  Koll.  26. 
ac.  Koll.  26.  579. 
ac.  Koll.  26.  579. 
ac.  579. 

ac.  Koll.  26.  579. 
ac.  579* 

AC. 

ac.  KoD.  £6.  579. 


LOCIAN. 

efare  Qeovf  6  wv. 

Xovvavti. 

efrro  twv  ilfiapr. 

KOlVWVO£. 

xai  iia  ri\v  fiapr. 
'Itjtrov  Xpierrov. 
rwy  iwra  Xv^vu^v* 
iT€irvpwfi€yoi. 
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arise  ?  was  it  not  so  formerly,  since  the  west  was 
furnished  with  Greek  MSS.  from  Egypt  ?  Things 
however  are  very  much  altered  ;  at  the  revival  of 
science  in  the  west  we  obtained  Greek  literature, 
MSS.  and  language  by  means  of  comers  from  Con- 
stantinople :  whoever  was  desirous  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge,  or  of  perfecting  it  when  acquired,  tra- 
velled there,  or  in  the  islands  and  provinces  of 
Europaean  Greece,  and  there  collated  the  literary 
treasures,  from  which  he  wished  to  derive  information 
to  himself,  on  his  return  home.  Thus,  were  our 
libraries  chiefly  enriched  from  those  countries,  in 
which  Lucian's  edition  prevailed,  and  probably  the 
fourth  part  of  our  MSS.  are  from  Mount  Athos, 
and  from  the  hand  of  the  industrious  monks,  who 
were  there  employed  in  transcribing  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in  Egypt 
was  as  far  as  the  fourth  century  downwards  visibly 
effaced,  and  was  confined  only  to  the  countries  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  finally,  only 
to  Alexandria  itself.  But  with  the  conquest  of  the 
Arabs  it  departed  from  the  country,  at  least  for  a 
time,  until  a  return  was  again  conceded  to  it.  The 
influence  which  the  changes,  which  took  place  in 
Egypt,  had  on  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  is 
hereafter  discussed,  in  the  41st  §  with  proofs. 


THE  RECENSION  OF  ORIOEN. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 


Origen,  as  we  have  said,  devoted  the  last  days  of 
a  laborious  and  indefatigable  life  to  the  emendation 
of  the  New  Testament.    On  this  account,  it  has  not 
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of  Winchelsea ;  114  is  the  Harleian  MS.  5540.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  116  is  the  Harieian,  5567.  in 
the  same,  both  collated  by  Griesbach.  Codex  10  is 
a  splendid  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Library  of 
Nicephorus,  Archbishop  of  Cherson. 

We  would  now  notice  this  recension,  in  some 
examples. 


LUKE  IX. 
Alexandrine 


1.  dmdtmm.  MaArro*  o*ro»  .***€Ma. 

5.  fin  de%ttrrat  \f*n  A*X«wrai 

10.  €lf  WO\lV    KaXoVflt-i    *ltkpnHOVTOTO¥VO\9- 


wir  Bi|fc*  •  •  • 


21  •  fin&.  Xtftiv  rotrro  Mf^>  A«7«i»  rotrro 


I 


22.  t.  t.  h  lj*p0tfvcu,  at 
it  appears 

23.  ow.  fiom  ipxcrftu 
ap*fi<ra*Q*%  probably 
airro*  Kot  uxoXovtf.  / 

mo«,  eonjteturally  $ 
27.  AAiffer  eurt 

18.  brtfl\e+Q*  hrt  to* 

41.  KCU  U¥€$OflBt 

45.  ipwriftfcu    «VtHH«, 

probably 

50.  KaGP  i>/4a»y  far«p  tpaw 

65.  VTpaftit  d€ 

50.  a*-cXArrr<  vpttrov 


LUKE  XI. 

5.  tuu  €<»«  vpor 
10.  cpovorrc  uvotyerat, 
at  it  appear* 

IS.  voKftpo*  farapxtrrcr 
15.  Tfl  'ApxoVTt 


}h 


KoAov/<cvi|ff  Bi|0a'. 


I 


*r.  fMv  lpx**6m 

iuwnvavBu 

avrow  *a9  ^Mpav,  ku 

iuu>\ou$.  ftOt, 
&\*l$*t  orccWt 
trrmrmv 

kwtfiXtifcu  •*>«  «a» 
imt  wort  ar«f o/*<u 

fcr«p*rr»)*ai  avrov 

icatf*  i>fUMr  farcp  v/imv 
arpo^C4t  A*  o  'Iqrovr 
fortXfav  apmrtm 


AKM. 

AK. 

A. 

AM. 

AK. 

AK. 
AK. 

AK. 

KM. 

AKM. 
AKM. 
K. 

KM. 

KM. 

K. 
AK. 


Matdnti. 

42. 106. 114. 116.         10. 

116.Wti.10 


114.U6.Blti.10. 

42.  116.Mti.10. 

42.  116.  Mti.  10. 

42.        114. 116.  Mti.  10. 
42.        114. 116.  Mti.  10. 

114. 116.  Mti.  10. 

116.  Mti.  10. 
42.106.  116.  Mti.  10. 
42. 106.  116.  Mti.  10. 
42.  116.  Mti.  10. 

116.  Mti.  10. 

114. 116.  A  partly 
114. 116.  Mti.  10. 
42.  114. 116.  Mti.  10.  fc  nMom  wp*n» 


teat  iptt  wpot  AKM.  42. 106. 114. 

Kpovovri  $,vocxfin9*rai     AK.  114. 


ConttnatlatpoliUB 


pn6.  cttrciv  Tivra. 


{ 


r.  r.  h  kj90$m*Um 

or.  luam  iXfo*. 
uiropm7a4r#M. 

afrrov  uu  fr*fljb«6.  pot. 

tarmrmv. 
nat  uptfofiau 


%m&  i$mvhN$  ftp"** 

0-TpO^C«f  A*. 


Mti.  10.  kcu  «!ve  w-potw . 

KpO¥orrt  fvow+rau 


Aflfv/MW 

wioyiipa*  om*  r 

Ty  *Apjcovri 

15.  after  AotMowa  is' 

added, 

fat 

fa 


22.  *«»*« 

28.  ^vXaovorrct 
44.  Ova*  ft,/***,  ot* 

48.  oUoAo/mtt*  *• 
61.  &wo  cu/Aaror  *A/8cX 

52.  ©vk  c  iVqXAarc 
5S*  ca««4#f  v  WrXfaww 
a&Tovqpfaro 


>  'Apxovri 

I.  after  IcM/^owa  b*\ 
added,  6  to  Avoapi-  # 
far  (Or  «u  4«a«pi-  ( 

fai  leiraww  lara— »  V 
ic/SaXXeiv ;  «/ 


AKM.  42. 106. 114. 116.  Mti.  10.1*  h*». 
KM.   42.  114.       '  Mti.lO.vovqpoi 

AKM.  42.  M6. 114.         Mti.  10. 


A  KM.  41. 106.114.  U6.  Mti.  10. 


«k«*ii  K.      42. 

^vXawotrrcr  A.        42. 

Ota*  bfuv  Tpafifiarttt^ 
kcu  Qap**atott  lwo->k, 

KpffOAp  Oft  J 

ahfdo/mn  atrrmv  ra       AK.     42. 
itwo  tov  atftarot  *X/9iX  i    „      m 

tov  3<«ato»  $ 

o&c  «^nAiarfl  AM. 

X-C70VT9t9rafr«T«rra  > 

wpot  aim  hpfaro     ) 


114. 116.  Mti.  10, 
114 

114. 116.  Mti.  10. 


*KpXO*ri% 


fvXcuraorrlf  abrovm 

i  Ova*   bfuv  rpo/A.  koi 
j       fare«p.  in. 


114.  116.  Mti.  10.  o\ko6oh<it*  ainmv  to. 

1 14.  M  ti.  10.  dvo  tov  aiiiarot  'AfttX 

Mti*  10.  oft*  «'«rnX*«T€. 

4  X#yorror  At  a.  t«  »• 
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The  agreement  of  these  MSS.  here  appears  to  be 
pretty  plain.  The  objections,  which  may  be  raised 
against  it,  have  not  however  escaped  me;  I  have 
observed  from  the  collation  of  other  sections  and 
Gospels,  that  A  and  Matthaei  10.  are  sometimes  un- 
faithful to  this  family,  and  KM.  106,  where  they 
should  speak,  are  often  silent,  whence  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  they  have  not  been  collated  word 
for  word,  but  hastily.  Griesbach  undertook  the 
collation  of  114.  and  116.,  but  only  in  some  sections 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  an  idea  of  their  style  and 
peculiarities. 

All  this  and  more  I  well  knew;  whilst  however 
I  discerned  in  these  MSS.  a  striking  uniformity  in 
many  passages,  however  extensively,  however  well, 
or  however  badly  they  were  collated,  I  conceived, 
that  a  conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  that  which 
was  known,  to  that  which  was  not  known,  from  that 
which  had  been  collated,  to  that  which  had  not  been 
collated. 

Though  the  illustrious  Griesbach  suggests  to  me 
the  doubts  just  quoted r,  I  felt  their  force  so  much 
the  more,  as  they  had  lately  occurred  to  myself. 
The  MS.  K.  was  collated  de  novo  by  one  of  my 
pupils  and  friends,  the  result  of  which  notwithstand- 
ing, was  less  promising  than  I  had  hoped  \  Yet,  as 
as  far  as  I  could  subject  these  MSS.  in  general, 
without  a  new  collation,  to  a  new  examination,  this 
much  was  evident,  that  they  maintained  a  character 
of  their  own,  and  impart  their  assent  at  one  time  to 

»  Commentar.  Critic,  in  textum  Graec.  Novi  Test  Particula  iida. 
Accedunt  Meletemata  de  vetustia  texttis  recenaionibus.  Meletem. 
ii.  Jenae  1811. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  Codex  Cyprhu,  in  the  6th  Chapter,  con- 
cerning the  MSS.,  §  52.  • 
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the  Alexandrine,  at  another  to  the  Antiochian,  or  if 
we  prefer  it,  to  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  they 
also  sometimes  accord  in  peculiar  readings.  They 
may  therefore  for  the  present  stand  separated ;  until 
more  extended  researches  present  the  critic  with 
facts,  to  pass  a  final  decision.  Or  rather  they  will 
continue  to  remain  separated,  since,  in  collation  with 
other  MSS.  they  are  singularities. 

The  Gospels  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  or  the 
text  of  Poly  carp,  also  maintain  the  same  character, 
exclusively  of  the  margin,  of  which  Thomas  of 
Charkel  took  possession.  In  the  great  readings 
already  shewn,  they  are  on  the  side  of  Lucian,  in 
the  smaller  often  on  that  of  the  Egyptian  books,  and 
contain  besides  peculiar  readings  of  their  own. 
But,  as  to  what  relates  to  their  agreement  with  the 
MSS.  AKM.  &c.  the  version  concurs  with  this 
family  in  the  passages  exhibited  from  Luke.  We 
cannot  indeed  ascertain,  whether  the  translator  read 

tijruv  Or  Aryciv,  apvrjaaoSai  or  airapvtf<xa<j3ai,  tarriKOTtoV  or 

icrrojrwv,  and  so  far  the  agreement  is  not  so  striking, 
as  it  may  be  between  Greek  MSS.,  yet  it  is  evident, 
and  even  in  remarkable  readings,  such  as  Luke  ix. 

22.  avaarifvac,  23.  icod  ri/upav,  27.  aXqdtoc  on,  41.  ito^ 
ttote,  xi.  15.  o  Sf  aTOKp&ug  tnrf,  **»£  Svvarat  2aravac 
ILaravav  £/c/3aXXuv ;   22.  ra  a/ccvit,  34.  ajcorctvov  earac.  K. 

42. 106.  Mattheei.  10.  51.  \A0nX  rov  Sucaiov. 

But  Origen's  critical  marks  particularly  attract 
our  attention  to  this  version,  viz.  the  obeli  and 
asterisks,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  like  the  Syriac 
Hexaplar  among  those  of  the  Old.  If  now  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament  flowed  from  that  revised  by 
Origen,  we  may  believe,  that  the  case  must  have 
been  the  same  with  that  of  the  New,  especially  as 
both  belong  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  society,  viz. 
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the  Monophysites.  We  may  still  further  believe, 
that  Polycarp  the  translator  had  sought  for  an  ex- 
amined text,  for  the  sake  of  applying  his  labour  to  a 
good  purpose,  which  he  found  better  in  Origen's  re- 
cension, than  if  he  had  originally  burthened  himself 
with  the  criticism  of  the  text  These  considerations 
appear  to  corroborate  me,  since  I  observed  with 
pleasure  Origen's  text  in  the  Philoxenian  version, 
and  under  this  guidance  referred  its  origin  to  the 
MSS.  which  accord  with  it. 

A  nearer  relation  of  these  MSS.  to  the  Phi- 
loxenian  text,  seems  to  me  to  be  disclosed  by  the  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  readings  of  these  MSS.  being 
marked  in  the  Philoxenian  version  with  an  asterisk. 
In  Mark  x.  20.  KM.,  42.  114.  116.  and  Matthaei  10. 
add  after  yfonjroc  ftov— n  in  vartpw ;  and  in  Mark  x. 

21.   after  /cat  ilirfv  airnf — u  §eXet£  rtXaoc  uvai,   which 

each  time  appear  with  the  mark  (*)  in  the  text  of 
the  Philoxenian  version.  The  same  occurs  in  Mark 
i  19.,  where  after  Sucma,  KM.  42.  add  atnwv :  in  Luke 
viii.  24.  where  after  yaAijvn,  K.  42. 114. 116.  Mti.  10. 
add  pryaXif,  in  Luke  ix.  23.  where  after  aravpov  avrov, 
AK.  114. 116.  Mti.  10.  add  *ad*  vfupav,  in  Luke  xvii. 
28.  where,  after  £*«,  KM.  116.  o  Xpun-oc,  and 
42.  and  114.  something  similar;  in  Luke  xx.  41. 
where  after  wwc  Acyotm,  AKM.  42.  have  nvcc,  in 
Luke  xxii.  60.  where  KM.  42.  after  XoXouvroc  instead 
of  avrov  read  rov  Iltrpov,  in  Luke  xxii.  61.  where  the 
same  MSS.  read  <ntpcpov  after  fmvyaai,  and  xxiv.  43., 
where  after  i^aytv,  K.  42.  read  *<u  ra  cTriAoura  kiwKiv 
airroiQ,  or  John  v.  4.  where  after  Kara  caipov,  AK.  42. 
add  iXoviro,  which  additions  each  time  occur  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  Philoxenian  version. 

None  of  these  MSS.  has  any  longer  the  critical 
marks  of  Origen,  and  in  general  no  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  Philoxenian  version  has  them. 
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Yet  may  we  easily  conceive,  wherefore  they  disap- 
peared from  the  Greek  MSS.  The  transcribers  soon 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  such  disorder  by  mis- 
placing the  critical  marks,  that  they  were  forced 
to  think  of  editions  without  obeli  and  asterisks,  and 
omitting  these  marks,  without  hesitation  to  strike 
out  or  admit  what  Origen  had  rejected  or  approved 
by  means  of  them.  What  the  Librarii  did  in  the 
Old  Testament,  they  were  sufficiently  unskilful  also 
to  do  in  the  New ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
same,  that  Origen's  MSS.  were  correctly  arranged 
without  his  marks. 

So  much  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  It  should  now 
be  my  office  under  the  guidance  of  the  Philoxenian 
version,  also  to  discover  the  MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  of  the  Epistles,  which  have  delivered  the 
text  of  this  recension.  Nor  did  I  repent  of  the  labour, 
yet  was  it  without  result.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles  of  the  Philoxenian  version  indeed 
assert  in  these  their  own  peculiar  character,  as  we 
hereafter  (§.  76.)  observe  in  the  discussion  of  this 
version :  but  in  these  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
only  a  few,  and  of  those  few  the  greater  number  of 
the  MSS.  had  not  been  entirely,  but  partially  and 
carelessly  collated.  If  therefore  among  them  we 
meet  with  none,  which  are  throughout  approximated 
to  the  Philoxenian  version,  the  cause  seems  rather 
to  lie  in  the  want  of  a  collation,  than  in  the  real 
discrepancy  of  MSS.  which  are  allied  to  the  text  of 
this  version. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT. —  THIRD  EPOCH. 

SECTION  XL. 

Through  the  labours  of  the  above-named  three 
deserving  men,  there  was  now  in  various  countries 
a  text  established,  and  a  stop  for  some  time  put  to 
the  destructive  proceedings  of  imprudent  persons 
and  half-learned  critics.  This  adjustment  was  not 
indeed  of  duration,  but  it  was  yet  of  great  and  bene- 
ficial consequences.  Such  persons  could  not  com- 
plete the  confusion,  which  they  had  begun.  Its 
growth  was  cut  off,  a  clearance  was  made,  and  they 
had  to  begin  anew  and  to  work  long  over  again, 
to  bring  the  text  to  the  state  in  which  they  had 
left  it 

It  was  impossible  for  the  recensions  to  be  main- 
tained long  in  their  original  purity,  for  it  was  not 
only  customary,  but  even  necessary,  for  the  tran- 
scribers to  consult  a  second  and  a  third  copy,  to 
correct,  by  its  help,  the  faults  and  mistakes,  which 
in  any  way  their  predecessor  had  made,  and  from 
which  a  transcript  can  hardly  be  entirely  free.  For 
this  purpose,  they  mostly  took  old  MSS.  when  they 
could  procure  such,  as  the  subscriptions  themselves 

S0metime8   announce :  avrf/3Xifdp    irpoc    ra    TraXatorara 
avTiypafa, — rpoc  iraXacov  avriypafov,  &C. 

From  these  circumstances,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, that  a  transcriber  often  met  with  a  Codex  of  the 
Koivy  cSjcook,  and  out  of  it  again  conveyed  readings 
into  the  revised  text.     Thus,  the  Koivn  c*8o<rtc  had 

(Matt.  XXiv.  36.),  after  oi&  ot  ayycXot  raw  oipavwv,  the 

additional  clause,  ou&  o  vloc,  D.   13.    124.,  which 
neither  Hesychius  nor  Lucian  recognized,  and  which 
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in  the  third  recension  also,  in  codicibus  Adamantii  et 
Pierii,  as  Jerome  expressly  asserts,  was  not  to  be 
found,  but  the  transcriber  of  the  Vatican  MS.  B. 
met  with  it  in  some  old  copy  or  other,  and  adopted 
it  again. 

From  this  same  source  the  old  and  venerable  monu- 
ment has  obtained  again  various  other  readings. 
Matt.  xi.  23.,  cue  o&w  *cara/3iiap.  D  B. ;  Matt.  xii.  48.,  tm 

ry  Xryo  vrt  aimp,  D  B.,  XV.  6.,  tycvpftMrart  rov  Xoyov  •  •  .  XV* 
3&  /cat  wapayyecXac  ry  <%Xy  avair€<rftv  im  rqv  yifv  £Xa/3t 
rove  cirra  ....  xix.  9.,  rifv  yvvaiKa  avrov  irapticroc  Xoyov 
xopvetae*  xxiv.  42.,  iroca  tyapa  o  Kvpioc*  XXV.  39.,  ciSo- 

fj*v  aa&vovvra,  &c.  Such  was  the  case  in  Codex  C. 
Luke  iii.  16.,  which  with  D,  after  /3aimga>  v/mc, 
adds  ac  fm-amnav,  which  Origen  in  his  works  ex- 
pressly rejects  as  a  false  reading,  and  which  none  of 
the  recensions  has  admitted ;  and  Luke  viii.  17., 
o  ov  favepov  karat,  D  C,  or  Luke  viii.  42.,  where  C, 

after  aircdvifcnccv,  reads  further  Kai  tytvtro  iv  ry  iropcvar- 

Oat,  as  D  and,  in  part,  Marcion  have  expressed  them- 
selves ;  also  Luke  xi.  43.,  where  C  after  iv  rate  iyo- 

paec,  as  also  D  13,  69,  124,  adds  jcoi  raq  irptoroicXurtac  iv 
rote  occirvoiC)  &C.  Luke  XVii.  36.,  Svo  iaovrai  iv  rtf  ayp^N 
o  cic  irapaXnfinatrai,  kcli  o  crtpoc  ar«d^tra4,  IS  most  Cer- 
tainly not  an  established  portion  of  Lucian's  text ;  it 
is  wanting  in  F  G  H  S  V,  b  h,  and  in  other  MSS.  of 
the  better  sort,  which  relate  to  this  recension ;  yet  it 
has  crept  again  into  df  I  r  (Moscow  MSS.).  The 
reason  is,  that  it  was  in  some  of  the  copies,  from 
which  this  recension  had  its  origin,  as  we  see  from 
the  Peschito.  We  will  not  accumulate  examples, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles ; 
but  we  will  only  yet  remark  that  this  recurrence  to 
the  older  manuscripts  became  also  a  frequent  cause 
of  error  to  the  readers,  who  noted  down  again  these 
vol.  i.  Q 
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rcnclingH  on  the  margin  of  their  books,  whence  an- 
other  introduced  them  into  the  text,  or  that  they 
UicmikHvch,  after  having  effaced  the  reading  of  the 
revinrd  text,  wrote  them  in  its  place.  Through  such 
n  mrm-tinn,  for  example,  in  Mark  xi.  13.,  after 
fi'AAn  (he  word  /ioiwv  came  into  the  manuscript  C, 
which  ih  uImo  to  be  found  in  the  copies  of  the  koivh 
•*&ifTic,  III,  (M),  124,  and  in  Origen.  The  same  has 
happened  in  this  manuscript  in  Mark  xiv.  45.,  to 
the  word  x<"(>(  uft^r  Xryu.  Through  a  correction  also 
in  (\  mii'fif^yinr,  Luke  xx.  23.,  was  transformed  into 
*»i'ii(tifii',  us  1)  and  the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian 
version  rend  it.  through  a  similar  C  after  2™£ara, 
1  I 'or.  \vi.  l.'l.,  received  the  addition  cboprovvarov  km 
'Ayukov.  which  is  in  F  G  ;  and  Col.  i.  12.,  t^  v8«i>  r«) 
•Mn^nvn,  wliioli  is  in  the  same  manner  exhibited 
in  K  ii. 

People  could  not  now,  more  than  formerly,  leave 
off  making  glosses,  of  which  we  every  where  find 
proof*  in  the  manuscripts.  I  will  take  notice  only 
of  a  single  example,  which  is  lying  immediately 
before  me:  the  Euthalian  Codex,  Acts  Apost.  No. 
40.  in  Wetttein.  has  this  interpretation  foisted  be- 
tween *1^v**m\*«  and  «Bfj»j«T\H- «jor.  Act.  Ape*:,  i.  1£- 

in  like  manner.  Acu  Apost,  ii.  IS-,  it  interpret  %V«- 

wtv»OYI  theiSMUvin.rr  ffrra?«^«i  ri^  rr»o»i.X*f  t,;..t  t*r-  •  t- 

&i»<*4.  which.  Ttvmu  a  transcriNer  >o  rerr  uagiilfu."  *>  >: 

m 

w*&»  who  foisted  the  first  irlos*  in:o  ibe  :«i;.  rod  ;.; 
expect  a  Uke  hoaocr.  The t  dow  *feci.  as  rreric^T. 
wad  in  ike  OnaTck  scfatt*d  totdc*:**  of  ihf  N  i  v 
TV********  .and  f&r&i*he£  then:  wbert  :;  nt*  r»f:**- 
•Mir*  witk  *  famuli  rf  %vtfxm&en£en»e£i  cc  c;^^;.:. 
•fcUk  eke  fvaKbc  wtuier  ^rc^^tey  vrc«  :c  uu  tp.i.:- 

•■to  «andi  *  omdneMBi  ^t  tet..flt.  ^  ^T  L : " 

^      «w^^ue  ><atHL  mauscr.:*; 
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H,  n-oXXoi  yap  net  jcXifrot,  oXiyot  &  ueXucroi,  Luke  xiv. 

24.  In  the  Moscow  manuscript  V,  these  words  are 
annexed  to  the  text  by  a  later  addition,  in  others  they 
are  from  the  first  originally  incorporated  with  it. 
But  Matthaei  has  proved  from  other  data,  that  here 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  Church-lesson.  It  is  under 
similar  circumstances  to  the  addition  rawa  Xcyuv, 

ifatvii'  o  i\w  itra  atovuv,  acoufrai,  after  irXovrwv,  Luke 

xii.  21.,  which  in  E  and  V  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
margin,  but  in  other  manuscripts  already  in  the  text. 
Compare  in  Luke  xxi.  4.  the  same  addition  in  several 
manuscripts  of  Lucian's  recension. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conjectures  also  and  inter* 
pretations  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  furnished 
materials  for  interpolations :  we  will  refer  only  to 
two  well-known  examples.  In  Matt.  viii.  28.,  Codex 
C  has  the  reading  Ttpyumvwv  on  the  margin,  Codex 
L  has  it  in  the  text ;  and  in  John  i.  28.,  several  ma- 
nuscripts have  on  the  margin,  and  many  have  origi- 
nally in  uninterrupted  connexion,  or  as  an  emenda- 
tion, the  reading  Bt&apapa  for  Bfiavia.  Origen  has 
proposed  the  first,  John  Chrysostom  has  recom- 
mended the  other. 

But  far  more  mischievous  were  the  proceedings  of 
those,  who  collated  their  manuscripts  with  a  foreign 
recension,  and  then,  as  they  believed,  undertook 
emendations  in  their  books,  and  in  this  manner  mixed 
together  the  texts  of  two  recensions.  In  single 
places  this  has  occurred  frequently,  and  in  very  many 
manuscripts ;  but  it  also  happens,  that  this  mixture 
runs  through  whole  portions  or  through  whole  ma- 
nuscripts. Had  this  usage  been  more  general,  every 
thing  must  now  have  been  lying  together  in  such 
confusion,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
cover and  to  distinguish  the  several  recensions.  The 
first  who  carried  such  an  attempt  through  the  whole 

Q2 
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text,  was  the  Alexandrian  Deacon  Euthalius,  who,  in 
the  first  consulate  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  (as  he  himself 
fixes  the  time,  in  the  year  462)  undertook  a  particular 
task  concerning  the  New  Testament,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  treat  more  in  detail.  On  this  occasion  he  com- 
pared the  Alexandrine  text  with  the  autograph  copy 
of  Pamphilus  at  Csesarea,  of  which,  in  the  subscrip- 
tion after  Paul's  Epistles,  he  boasts,  and  prepared  for 
others  the  materials,  to  interpolate  the  recension  of 
his  own  Church  with  Origen's  readings '.  He  himself 
did  not  introduce  them  into  the  context,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  marking  them  on  the  margin 
beneath.  I  perceive  this  from  the  very  old  and 
venerable  fragments  of  an  Euthalian  Codex,  which 
Coislin,  Bishop  of  Metz,  possessed,  and  which  ap- 
pears in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  with  the  mark  N 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Paul's  Epistles.  In  the 
first  of  these  fragments,  1  Cor.  x.  23 — 29.,  where  in 
verse 28  the  Egyptian  manuscripts  reject  the  clause: 
rov  Kvpiov  v  yti  teat  to  wXripwfia  avnic,  Euthalius  has  re- 
stored it  from  the  copy  of  Pamphilus,  but  so  that  he 
placed  after  avvudrimv  an  asterisk,  which  pointed  to 
the  margin  beneath,  on  which  he  gave  at  length  the 
passage  similarly  marked  with  an  asterisk u.  With 
intelligent  transcribers,  this  practice  was  indeed 
without  consequences,  but  the  number  of  such  was 
not  the  greatest.  In  a  later  transcript  of  an  Eutha- 
lian copy  in  Codic.  Alexandrino- Vatican,  n.  179 
(Wetstein,  Ep.  46),  the  readings  of  which  Zacagni 
published,  this  addition  has  not  yet  crept  into  the 
text ;  but  not  all  the  transcribers  were  so  prudent. 


*  Montfaucon,  Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,  olira  Segueriand,  p.  262., 
dtrr£p\rfBrf  £c  4  Bi/JXoc  *poc  to  kv  Kaurvptiq.  dmypafov  rrjc  /3c/3\io- 

"  Montfaucon,  Ibid.  p.  £54. 
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It  therefore  could  not  but  happen,  that  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts the  text  of  Origen  became  mixed  with  the 
Egyptian. 

Others,  less  considerate  than  Euthalius,  put  down 
on  the  margin  without  any  mark  of  distinction, 
various  readings  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
emendations,  and  in  succeeding  transcripts  were  in- 
serted into  the  text.  So  some  one  acted  with  the 
Moscow  MS.,  which  Matthcei  has  named,  a  1.  He 
scattered  on  the  margin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
readings  out  of  the  Moscow  Codex  1.  (as  Matthcei 
expresses  himself,  probabiliores  lectiones  fere  omnes. 
.  .  .  Codicis  1  in  margine  notatas  habet  \)  The 
Codex  1  however  (if  it  be  really  the  same)  follows 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  edition  of  Hesychius, 
as  we  have  already  seen. 

Still  bolder  was  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  Vienna  manuscript.  Cod.  TheoL  Graec. 
Num.  cccii.  Lambecii  xxxiv.  It  contains  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  ge- 
neral Epistles  with  the  Apocalypse,  after  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension.  This  manuscript  as  far 
as  to  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  spared,  he 
has  completely  overwhelmed  with  foreign  readings, 
which  he  wrote  between  the  lines  and  also  on  the 
margin.  Sometimes  he  effaced  an  original  reading, 
to  plant  a  new  one  on  the  space  thus  cleared,  or 
when  he  could  not  easily  remove  that  which  was  to 
be  entirely  left  out,  he  noted  it  with  marks  of 
omission,  which  he  placed  above  it.  When  we  ex- 
amine these  corrections,  we  find  that  they  accord 
with  the  manuscripts  A.  B.  C.  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion, or  at  least  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  docu- 
ments, so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  readings  thus 

*  Praefat.  in  Act.  Apost.  p,  xii— xiii. 
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unwarrantably  introduced  is  Egyptian,  and  even  the 
whole  of  them  is  a  mixture. 

In  this  book  the  traces  of  the  changes  are  every 
where  fresh  and  evident,  but  no  longer  so  in  the 
following.  I  speak  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  N. 
367,  which  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  ge- 
neral Epistles  has  a  decided  character,  and  evidently 
accords  with  the  text  of  Hesychius,  but  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  wavers  unsteadily  one  way  and 
another.  Yet  in  Paul  too  it  is  not  so  distorted, 
that  we  cannot  observe  that  the  basis  of  it  is 
Constantinopolitan.  When  we  examine  its  devi- 
ations, we  quickly  become  sensible,  that  they  are  not 
irregular,  that  they  have  all  a  consistent  tone,  and 
that  they  are  Egyptian.  Thus,  in  some  measure 
more  or  less,  has  the  case  been  with  many  manu- 
scripts, from  which  the  oldest  documents  also  are 
not  entirely  to  be  excepted.  Of  the  celebrated 
Codex  A.  (Alex.  mus.  Britan.)  we  remarked  above, 
that  in  the  Gospels  it  departed  from  its  recension 
oftener  than  its  associates,  and  then  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  books. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  decidedly  Egyptiau :  we  know  not 
what  accident  might  in  the  Gospels  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  librarius  a  manuscript  of  Origen's 
recension,  but  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  in  this 
part  also,  he  had  by  him  for  collation  an  Egyptian 
book.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  Commentaries  of 
Andreas  and  also  of  Aretas  gave  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity for  confusion  in  the  text.  Both  were  Bishops 
of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  the  latter  lived  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  age  of  the  former  is  not  known, 
and  in  regard  to  it,  people  vary  in  their  conjectures 
from  the  5th  to  the  8th  century.  Their  expositions 
did  not  suit  the  readings  of  every  Biblical  manu- 
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script,  and  yet  they  were  read  in  various  countries, 
the  text  must  have  been  on  that  account  frequently 
strained  to  alterations,  according  to  the  illustrations 
of  these  expositors.  Their  scholia  were  also  fre- 
quently blended  with  the  text  itself,  as  we  see  in 
many  manuscripts.  Now  since  the  Apocalypse,  be- 
sides the  usual  accidents  which  befel  all  the  books, 
was  in  particular  forced  to  experience  these  two 
also,  it  will  astonish  us  the  less,  that  the  later  copies 
seldom  contain  an  unalloyed  text. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     HISTORY     OF     THE    ACCIDENTAL     ALTERATIONS, 
WHICH   TOOK   PLACE   IN   THE   BOOKS   OF   THE 

NEW   TE8TAMENT. 

SECTION  XLI. 

Since  we  have  attempted  to  comprise  and  exhibit 
the  history  of  the  text  in  its  principal  points,  it  is 
now  time  for  us  to  devote  some  attention  to  other 
remarkable  particulars  in  our  books,  which  do  not 
affect  the  existence  of  the  text  itself,  and  to  consi- 
der what,  whence,  and  of  what  date  they  are  ?  in 
what  they  can  be  of  service  to  us,  and  how  far  they 
offer  us  assistance,  in  fixing  the  antiquity  of  manu- 
scripts, which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
criticism  ? 

As  we  at  first  commenced  our  researches  respect- 
ing the  history  of  these  books,  by  going  back  to 
that  of  the  writing-materials,  so  the  present  in- 
vestigations also  may  observe  the  same  order.  Their 
oldest  material  was  the  Egyptian  paper.  How  long 
this  may  have  remained  chiefly  in  use,  is  not  de- 
cided among  antiquaries,  but  as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  certain,  that  in  the  fourth  century  it  was 
already  written  on  the  skins  of  animals.  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  caused  not  less  than  fifty  copies  to  be 
transcribed  at  one  time  for  the  churches,  whose 
number  was  daily  increasing,  cv  Scffepacc*  on  the 
skins  of  animals y. 


fEoieb.  Vita  Constantini.  L.  4.  c.  36.    Wettten.  Proleg. 
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Durability,  it  appears,  caused  this  material  to  be 
preferred,  at  least  for  public  use.  The  library, 
which  the  martyr  Pamphilus  had  formed  for  the 
church  at  Caesarea,  was  in  the  fourth  century  al- 
ready much  damaged,  and  to  rescue  it  from  perish- 
ing, the  two  presbyters  Acacias  and  Euzoius  wrote 
over  again  on  parchment  the  works,  which  princi- 
pally required  it \  Rich  persons  caused  very  thin 
skins  to  be  prepared,  and  also  frequently  had  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  curiously  adorned,  as 
articles  of  ornament  Some,  says  the  zealous  John 
Chrysostom,  possess  the  sacred  books,  and  keep 
them,  as  if  they  possessed  them  not :  they  shut  them 
up  in  their  book-cases,  their  attention  reaches  only 
to  the  thinness  of  the  skins,  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
characters ;  they  have  them  less  for  reading  than  for 
show,  they  admire  the  contents  less  than  the  gilded 
decoration  of  the  writing  \ 

This  material  lasted  till  some  period  in  the 
eleventh  century,  for  then  paper  made  of  cotton 
and  wool,  /3o/i/3ug,  /Sop/Sag,  /3opj3vjavir,  gradually  be- 
came of  prevalent  use  in  churches  and  choirs b. 


SECTION  XLII. 

Books  and  treatises,  which  were  designed  for  a 
more  extended  use,  were  not  written  with  the  ab- 
breviations and  marks  of  the  rayyypafoi,  but  by 
Calligraphists,  in  the  greater  alphabet,  or  what  was 
called  uncial  writing.    The  older  characters  are  ex- 

1  Hieronym.  Epist.  141.  Quam  (bibliothecam)  ex  parte  cor- 
ruptam  Acacius  dehinc  et  Euzoius  ejusdem  ecclesiss  sacerdotes  in 
membrania  instaurare  conati  sunt. 

*  Homil.  xxxi.  in  Joan.  p.  202.     Ed.  Frontoduc.  Francof. 

*  Montfiracon  Palaeographia  Graec  L.  i.  p.  17, 18, 19. 

2 
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actly  square,  upright,  and  without  junction  with 
each  other.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  regularity 
this  writing  remained  till  towards  the  Oth  century 
without  alterations  of  consequence,  but  on  this  very 
account  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible,  from  the 
writing  alone,  without  several  other  helps,  to  assign 
to  a  manuscript  a  fixed  antiquity.  In  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  letters  C€O0,  gradually  lost  their  round 
form,  and  were  more  compressed  for  the  sake  of 
saving  room,  some  were  elongated  as  ZHX,  under  or 
above  the  line ;  at  last  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  cursive-writing  was  formed,  which  in  the 
10th  century  was  that  in  general  use.  The  first 
manuscript  in  cursive- writing,  with  which  we  meet  is 
of  the  year  890 c. 

But  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  old  writing  was  retained  longer  than  elsewhere. 
The  Vatican  Codex,  N.  354.  has  uncial  letters, 
and  yet  it  was  not  completed  till  the  10th  century, 
(the  year  949)  as  the  subscription  says-.  The 
text  of  the  beautiful  Moscow  fragment  of  John's 
Gospel  %  and  that  of  the  Moscow  manuscript  named 
by  Mattkaei  Cod.  g.,  which  contains  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  Catholic  Epistles f,  as  also  that  of  the 
Ingolstadt  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  are  ela- 
borately written  throughout  in  uncial  characters, 
although  the  usual  writing  at  that  time  was  the 
cursive,  as  the  annexed  scholia  shew. 

It  appears  that  this  alphabet  was  retained  longer 

c  Mont£  Paheogr.  L.  iv.  p.  269-70.     Montfaucon  in  appendice 
ad  Palatograph,  p.  510  et  514,  has  pointed  out  an  Evangeliarium, 
of  the  year  995. 
-  *  Birch.  Prolegom.  in  iv.  Evang.  p.  3,  4. 

•  N.  T.  ex  edit.  Frid.  Matthaei,  after  Epist.  ad  Thessal.  p.  257. 
notit.  Codd.    The  specimen  of  the  characters  is  in  the  Apocalypse. 

'  The  description  is  after  Epist.  ad  Rom.  p.  265.,  and  there  is  a 
specimen  of  the  text  in  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
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in  copies  for  Churches,  Evangelistaries,  or  in  books, 
to  which  it  was  wished  to  impart  a  more  splendid 
exterior,  for  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  -Testa-: 
ment  of  the  10th  century,  which  are  written  in  the 
cursive  style,  form  by  far  the  greater  number. 


SECTION  XLIII. 

The  New  Testament  had  originally  no  marks  of 
punctuation,  and  remained  so  a  long  time,  before  it 
received  any.  The  words,  as  in  works  of  profane 
literature,  were  not  so  much  as  separated  by  in- 
tervals from  one  another,  letter  was  strung  on  to 
letter,  and  so  continued,  that  every  line  was  like  a 
single  word.  He  who  would  read  was  thus  obliged 
first  to  separate  and  combine  the  letters,  in  order  to 
form  words,  and  to  discover  the  sense.  From  this 
cause,  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  in  translations  and  manuscripts,  words  sin- 
gularly divided  and  united.  Chrysostom,  for  ex- 
ample, has  thus  united  the  words,  1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
$o£a<rar€  Sn  apa  re  rov  Oeov,  as  some  manuscripts  read 
them,  8o£a<rarc  Si?  apart  rov  Ocov.  Thus  also  has  the 
Latin  Translator  rendered  them,  portate  Deum. 
Again  in  aw  mmcoiroic,  Phil.  i.  1.,  some  of  the  fathers 
read  <nnnwmcowotc,  and  commented  accordingly ;  and 
Philipp.  ii.  4*  cjcaorot  <ncoirowrtc,  is  in  the  Cod.  Baerner. 
divided  thus,  cicaarocc  KoirowTfc.  The  noted  Codex  L. 
has  (Luke  xxiv.  34.)  formed  out  of  Q<t>9H2IMQN  the 
reading  wf&rc  w<*>v.  OYKEXPHMEGA  as  it  stands  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  1  Cor.  ix.  12.  Mill  has 
divided  into  <w  mxptifuda,  but  Wetstein  into  ovk 

iyjM)fx$a,  &C. 

In  the  fourth,  and  also  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
New  Testament  had  none  of  the  ordinary  marks  of 
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as  to  this  very  point  directly  contrary  to  Epiphanius. 
Irenaeus  closes  the  passage  with  o£&  iv,  and  trans- 
fers o  ytyovw  to  the  next  sentence :  as  the  Alex- 
andrine Fathers,  Clemens,  Origen,  and  Athanasius, 
also  cite  it. 

Chrysostom,  on  the  contrary,  considers  this  distri- 
bution, as  nothing  less  than  heretical.  We  must  hear 
his  words,  for  otherwise  his  assertion,  if  it  be  not 
considered  altogether,  might  be  regarded  as  a  Datum, 
from  which  something  might  be  deduced  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  punctuation.  We  will  not, 
says  he,  like  the  heretics,  after  the  words,  "  without 
him  was  nothing  made,"  x*("€  <*vrov  cycvcro  oi&  **, 
place  a  full  period,  mv  rtkuav  <myfinv  tiri9??<rofuv. 

According  to  this  expression,  it  might  be  believed, 
that  the  full  stop  was  common  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  what  follows  shews  us  that 
he  speaks  only  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
grammarians,  and  after  their  mode  expresses  what 
was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case.  He  never  appeals  to 
the  practice  of  the  manuscripts,  but  after  having 
stated  his  objections  from  the  context,  and  then  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  sense  with  the  doctrines 
of  other  passages,  he  continues : — so  then  let  us  leave 
this,  and  pass  over  to  the  usual  mode  of  reading  and 
exposition.  And  what  indeed  is  this  ?  It  is  this — 
To  stop  in  the  enunciation  with  the  expression  71- 
yovtv,  and  then  to  commence  the  sentence  with  the 
following  words ;  namely, — "  In  him  was  life 4." 

Thus  every  one,  according  to  his  views,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  instruction  which  he  had  received, 


1  Homil.  iv.  in  Joann.  p.  42,  43.  Frontoduc.  Francof.  $to  ravnt* 
d^ivriQ  Iwi  rqy  ygyofuofuyriy  ikSvptv  drayyuoiv  rt  Kai  ^ifyi?***'  ™G 
it  tarty  avrq  ;  to  fu\Pl  T0V  °  y^7°vtv^  dvaicavaat  rov  \oyor*  dra  dwo 
rife  Ife  Xc&wg  dpfaaSai,  riys  Xiyovrijc,  iyavrf  funf  %y. 
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divided  the  sentences  in  reading,  no  established 
arrangement,  which  might  have  served  as  a  general 
rule,  existing ;  and  that  distribution,  which  Epipha- 
nius  regarded  as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
found  again  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  Atha- 
nasius. 

We  will  yet  produce  some  additional  instances  out 
of  the  Epistles,  where  the  commentators  (since  se- 
veral possible  ways  exist  there)  have  varied  from 
each  other  by  means  of  different  distributions.  The- 
odoret  thus  divides  1  Cor.  xv.  32. :  n  pot  o^cXoc,  « 
ynrpoi  our  iyttpovrai ;  Chrysostom  concludes  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  with  re  /hoc  o^eXo?,  and  thus  arranges 

the  following,   el  vucpoi  oitK  iytipovrai,  fayiofuxv,  jc.  r.  X. 

The  latter  concludes,  Rom.  viii.  20.,  with  vvoraZavra, 
and  thus  begins  the  21st  verse  with  c*-'  cXwiSt ; 
but  the  former  takes  wora&nTa  in  cXiriSi  together. 
In  1  Cor.  iii.  18.,  Theodoret  unites  *o^oc  tlvai  h  ipiv 

cy  rtf  a'uovi  rovnp,  and  explains  it,  aotfuav  rov  Jto<r/uov.— 

Chrysostom  reads  iv  rtf  aiwi  rovry  /uwpoc  ytveaSw  toge- 
ther, and  explains  it,  ptapav  nf  KOGfjup  rovTff)  KtXtvu  yt- 

vcffdau    Theodoret  ends  Coloss.  i.  11.,  with  /Aaxpo^v- 

jiuav  fifra  \apag.  ChiySOStom  ends  it  with  paKpobvpiav, 
and  afterwards  begins  p*ra  \apag  ivyupifrrovvnq.     But 

not  to  accumulate  examples,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  drawing  attention  to  two  passages  in  Jerome. 
In  his  commentaries,  which  he  avowedly  composed 
from  the  consultation  of  Greek  manuscripts,  he  says 
respecting  Ephes.  i.  5. : — This  may  be  read  after  two 
ways,  and  the  expression  in  caritate  either  connected 
with  the  preceding  sentence,  or  united  with  the  fol- 
lowing k,  &c.    He  remarks  nearly  the  same  thing  re- 

k  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  ad  h.  1.  Dupliciter  legendum,  ut 
caritas  vel  cum  superioribus,  vel  inferioribus  oopuletur.  Cum  supe- 
rioribus  ita :  ut  essemus  sancti  et  immaculati  coram  ipso  in  caritate, 
et  postea  sequatur  praedestinans  nos . . .  cum  inferioribus  autem  sic : 
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specting  Philemon,  4.  5.,  that  the  word  semper  may 
be  assigned  either  to  the  first  or  the  second  sentence, 
that  it  is  doubtful,  and  that  each  mode  affords  a 
sense  \  How  could  this  be,  if  the  limits  of  the  sen- 
tences were  fixed  by  an  established  punctuation  ? 

Theodoret,  in  his  commentaries,  sometimes  sug- 
gests, how  certain  of  the  more  important  passages 
should  be  punctuated.     In  2  Cor.  i.  3.,  cvXoyqroc  o 

0€oc  k<h  rrartip  rov  jcvpcov  rj/iwv  'Iijaov  X/ourrov,  he  advises 
a  Stop  to  be  placed  after  ciXoyirroc  o  Geoc  (fvravSa  oruc- 

rtov),  lest  any  one  should  interpret  it,  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Also  in  the  noted  passage,  2  Cor.  iv. 
4.,  he  directs  after  iv  olg  o  Ococ,  a  stop  to  be  applied, 
ivravSa  viroorucrcov.  Also  Rom.  ix.  22.,  after  ci  Sc  there 
should  be  a  stop,  ivravSa  virofTTiZai  &i,  as  if  Paul  in- 
tended to  say — but  if; — then  it  would  be  : — God 
who  chooseth  to  shew  his  wrath,  &c. 

Little  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  proposals  is 
practicable,  they  yet  lead  us  to  the  remark,  that  here 
and  there  in  manuscripts,  at  particular  passages,  after 
the  directions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  a  punc- 
tuation may  have  been  made  by  diligent  readers  of 
the  Bible.  So,  for  example,  we  see  that  two  very  old 
manuscripts,  neither  of  which  is  divided  by  any 
marks  of  distinction  at  that  locus  vexatus,  John  i.  3., 
place  a  stop  after  xfe,P1^  <*vtov  *y*v*ro9  ouB§  iv,  after  the 
usage  of  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  m.    When  we  re- 


in caritate  prsedefltmans  not  in  adoptionem  filiorum  per  Jesum 
Christum  in  ipsum.  DifFerentiam  vero  Grasci  sermonis  wpoopiaas,  et 
bpiaberroc  Latinus  sermo  non  explicate 

1  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Philem.  v.  4,  5.  Ambigue  veio  dictum, 
utrum  gratias  agat  Deo  suo  semper,  an  memoriam  ejus  faciat  in 
orationibus  suis  semper*   Et  utrumque  intelligi  potest. 

■  This  ia— the  Codex  Alexandra,  et  Cantabrigiens,  Herbert 
Marsh's,  now  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Peterborough),  notes  and  additions 
to  Michaelia's  Introduction.    Part  I.  p.  456—7* 
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collect,  with  what  seriousness  Epiphaniushas  accused 
this  distribution  of  blasphemy,  and  Chrysostom  of 
heresy,  when  we  also  recollect  the  old  contest  re- 
specting 2  Cor.  iv.  4.,  we  shall  discover  the  cause, 
why  no  learned  man,  nor  grammarian,  ventured  to 
give  the  New  Testament  a  punctuation  through- 
out. A  person,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  might 
easily  favour  an  error  in  doctrine,  or  involve  him- 
self in  controversies,  which  he  would  rather  avoid. 
This  department,  therefore,  being  still  surrounded 
by  so  many  difficulties,  was  obliged  to  be  left  to 
another  time. 

SECTION  XLIV. 

It  was,  however,  a  really  difficult  task  for  a  reader, 
who  was  not  well  instructed,  to  read  the  Bible  well 
and  intelligibly  in  the  public  assemblies  without  any 
marks  of  distinction,  and  for  private  reading  also 
assistance  in  the  same  respect  was  to  be  wished.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  Alexandrine  Deacon 
Euthalius  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  division 
Kara  <myov<:y  which  soon  became  of  very  great  extent ". 
The  remedy  which  he  applied,  consisted  in  setting 
just  so  many  words  in  one  line,  as  were  to  be  read 
uninterruptedly,  so  as  clearly  to  disclose  the  sense  of 
the  author.  We  give  an  example  out  of  the  celebrated 
fragment  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Wetstein  has 
marked  with  the  letter  H  °.  The  passage  is  Titus  ii. 
2,3. 

■  He  himself  describes  his  undertaking  in  a  treatise  which  Lawr. 
Alex.  Ecdes.  Zacagni  has  published  in  the  collectan.  monum.  veter. 
Graec  Rom®  1698,  4to.  and  GaUandus  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  et  Antiq. 
Scriptor.  torn.  x.  Venet.  1774,  fol. 

•  Bibliothec  aCoisliniana  Montfauc.  p.  259.  I  have  corrected 
some  blunders,  which  the  transcriber  had  made  in  the  division. 
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nPESBYTAS  NHfcAAIOYS  E'INAI 

2EMN0Y2 

2QGP0NA2 

•YriAINONTAS  THc  III2TEI 

THc  'ArAIIHi 

I1PE2BYTIAA2   Q2AYTQ2 

'EN  KATA2THMATI  'IEPOnPEIIEIZ 

MH  AIAB0A0Y2 

MH  O'INQi  nOAAQi  AEA0YA0MENA2 

KAAOAIAA2KAAOY2. 

This  he  called  ariyriSov  ypaxpat,  and  this  mode  of 
writing  <TTi^o^rpiav,  and  at  the  end  of  every  book  of 
the  Bible,  the  number  of  such  lines  was  noted. 

In  this  way  he  completed  Paul's  Epistles  in  the  year 
462,  for  thus  he  occasionally  reckons  from  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  to  his  own  days,  where  he  mentions  the 
death  of  Paul  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  Epistles p. 
Soon  after  this  he  also  began  to  divide,  in  the  same 
way,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  As  to  the  Gospels,  however,  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  treatise,  which  might  give  an  ac« 
count  of  his  undertaking ;  it  may  now  be  either  lost 
or  be  still  undiscovered  in  the  libraries.  The  idea 
of  this  plan  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  <mx*p«tc  /3t/3- 
Xoc ;  viz.  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Canticles,  which  had  long  been  so  written q. 
This  he  did  in  order  to  fix  the  sense  in  reading  the 
public  lessons,  according  to  his  own  admeasurement 
of  the  sentences r.    And,  indeed,  the  want  of  such 

p  Zacagni.  collect,  raonum  vet.  p.  537.  Galland.  Biblioth.  Patr. 
T.  x.  p.  250. 
*  Suiceri  Thesaur.  V.  (rrixnpn*  p*  1020. 
r  Kara  njv  tfiavrov  crvpfitrpiav  irpoc  efctfif/iov  dvayvvo iv.     Zacagni 

monum.  vet.  p.  409.  419* 

VOL.  I.  R 
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an  assistance  for  the  unlearned  was  so  much  felt,  that 
the  Euthalian  division  was  far  and  wide  admitted  or 
imitated. 

In  Egypt,  where  it  came  to  light  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  patriarch,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  it 
could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  reception ;  hut  else- 
where too,  it  found  so  many  friends,  that  we  now 
possess  stichometrical  manuscripts  of  all  countries 
and  recensions  \ 

•  Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  lias  added  to  his  Chro- 
nology a  list  of  the  sticki  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
Montfaucoo.  Biblioth.  Couliniana,  p.  204.  Millius.  Prolegom.  in 
N.  T.n.  1030.  These  are  written  st  ic  hornet  rically,  viz.  Cod.  D.Can- 
tabrigiens.  Evan,  et  Act.  Cod.  D.  Epistol.  Claromont.  E.  Sangerma- 
nens.  H.  Coislinian.  E.  Actor.  Laudianus  III.  Cod.  G.  Evangel. 
Harleian.  5684.  Cod.  G.  Actor,  et  Epist.  cath.  Cardin.  Passionei. 
72.  The  following,  and  probably  many  others,  in  which  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  this  point,  have  at  least  the  number  of  the  stick* 
noted  at  the  end.  Wetstein's  No.  9  of  the  Gospels,  and  13,  35, 
39,  41,  45,  46,  48,  50,  (in  Mfll.  Laudian.  1.),  55t  61,  104,  116, 
117— Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  30.  Paul.  36,  Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  25, 
Paul  31— Paul  46,  47.  Acts  and  Cath.  Ep.  17.  Paul.  18— Acts 
and  Cath.  Ep.  33.  Paul.  39— Paul.  65  in  Griesbach.  In  Matthssi, 
who  has  omitted  to  notice  it  in  the  description  of  his  manuscripts, 
there  are  the  following  after  the  several  books  of  which,  a  list  of  the 
sticki  is  given :  <*,  kt  p,  z  in  the  Gospels;  a,  m,  »,  g  in  the  Epistles. 
In  Birch  there  are :  Vat.  354,  360,  356.  Urbino-Vat.  2.  Barberm. 
10,  12,  13,  208,-  Basilidian  XXII.  Escurial  9,  10,  12.  In  the  Acts, 
Vat.  367.  Pio.-VaU  50.  In  the  Epistles,  Augustinian.  1,  3.  VaL 
360,  367.  Alex.- Vat.  29.  Urbino*-Vat.  3.— The  Florentine  manu- 
scripts on  the  authority  of  Per e  Lami  are,  the  N.T.  in  Bibl.  D.Marci. 
Dominic,  the  Gospels  Bibl.  D.  Marc.  Domin.  and  Laurentian. 
Hut.  VI.  n.  15.  Plur.  VI.  n.  16.  Plut.  VI.  33.  The  Gospels  in 
JJibiioth.  B.  Marias,  and  D.  Marc  ex  haered.  Nicol.  de  Nicoliis. 
Acts  and  Epistles  in  Biblioth.  Laurent.  Plut.  IV.  n.  32,  and  Bibl 
S.  Maria?  Bencdictin.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  are  the  Gospels  N.  VI.  Auctuar.  Forlos.  XVI.  sup- 
plem.  Kollar.  Lambec.  XXXI.— Epistles.  Lambec.  XXXIV.— XV. 
Forlos.  V.KoIlar— Lambec.  XXXVII.— Lambec.  XXXV.— Lambec. 
XXXVI— XIX — Forlos.  X.  Kollar,  'P^ra  and  <m\oi  are  found 
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The  greatest  part  of  them  indeed  no  longer  ad- 
heres to  the  stichi ;  hut  contains  a  list  of  them  at  the 
end  of  every  book,  a  convincing  proof  that  they  are 
transcripts  of  stichometrical  Bibles.  This  circum- 
stance is  of  use,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  it  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  copies,  which 
were  the  foundations  of  such  transcripts. 

But  it  is  also  sometimes  found,  that  besides  the 
number  of  the  anyoi,  that  of  the  pnpara  is  likewise 
added.  In  all  the  MSS.  the  number  of  p^ara  is  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  ^ri^or  it  would  therefore 
be  a  great  mistake  to  apprehend  p^ara  as  signifying 
words.  They  cannot  well  be  any  else  but  sentences, 
like  the  anyoi ;  and  it  seems,  that  in  some  places  these 
had  another  name  assigned  to  them,  and  that  in  others 
they  were  styled  p^ara.  Such  transcribers  then,  as, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  had  more  than  one  ma- 
nuscript before  them,  transferred  in  writing  the 
word  pvpara  from  the  one,  and  ariyoi  from  the  other, 
and  united  both  together,  without  understanding 
what  they  were  doing.  Although  the  number  of  the 
stichi  is  not  stated  exactly  the  same  in  different  ma- 
nuscripts, and  the  amount  also  of  cnyoi  and  p^ara 
does  not  quite  agree,  this,  too,  must  not  astonish  us. 
For  as  a  manuscript  appertained  to  one  or  the  other 

both  together  in  the  Gospels  N.  9  and  48  in  Wetstein, — in  Birch, 
Barberin.  12,Basilidian  XXII.,  Escurial  9  and  12. — cf.  Rich.  Simon's 
histoire  crit.  du  Teste  da  N.  T.  c.  32.  Salmas.  Prolegom.  in  Solin» 
at  the  last  leaf.  As  far  as  I  know,  fafxara  only  are  found  marked  in 
the  Gospels.  Is  it  probable  that  Euthalius  did  not  execute  a  sticho- 
metrical arrangement  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  another  who  undertook 
this  division  of  them,  named  his  stichi  prjfiara  t  The  transcribers 
afterwards,  to  avoid  giving  to  these  lines  one  name  in  the  Gospels, 
and  another  in  the  remaining  books,  might  have  changed  the  word 
fafiara  into  cm^oi.  Then  emxoi  being  in  some  manuscripts,  fapara 
in  others,  at  last  orix**  and  pTjfxara  came  both  together  into  the 
copies. 

R   2 
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of  the  recensions,  it  had  in  its  text  sometimes  a  few 
sentences  more,  sometimes  a  few  less,  whence,  this 
inequality  necessarily  took  place. 


SECTION  XLV. 

We  know,  indeed,  most  precisely,  when  sticho- 
metry  originated,  namely,  after  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century ;  hut  we  kuow  not  when  it  ceased. 
But  how  it  ceased,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  it 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  regular  punctuation,  we 
are  informed  hy  a  beautiful  critical  phenomenon, 
which  is  discovered  in  the  Codex  Cyprius,  or  Colbert 
5149,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France  N.  63,  in 
Wetstein  K. 

The  stichometrical  mode  of  writing  left  more  than 
half  the  space  unused,  and  made  manuscripts  with- 
out necessity  more  expensive  and  voluminous.  There- 
fore to  gain  room,  and  yet  not  to  lose  the  stichi, 
they  placed  a  point  after  every  stichus,  and  then 
wrote  on,  as  before,  in  a  series. 

In  this  way  is  the  Codex  Cyprius  written.  After 
every  stichus,  or  after  so  many  words  as  were  to  be 
read  at  once,  and  in  one  breath,  if  the  reader 
wished  to  deliver  them  intelligibly,  a  point  is  placed, 
without  reference  to  the  principles  of  grammatical 
division,  or  the  rules  of  punctuation.  We  can  see 
this  very  distinctly  in  the  specimen  of  writing  in 

MontfaUCOn :  o  $e  iytpSug,  rraptXafie  to  iraiSiov.  icac 
rqv  pnr*pa  ovrov*  tcai  tjAScv  tig  yijv  'ItrpaijX.  atcov<raq  Sc,  ort 
'ApxeXao?  /3a<rcAcvei  iwt  rijc  lou&uag.  avr  'HpcuSou  rov  ira- 
rpac  avrov*     cfo/3q9i|  ucu    oircXdccv.  xpiyumadac    8c ... . 

Matth.  ii.  21,  22  \ 

1  Mom&ucon  Pabeogr.  Graec.  L.  III.  c.  6.  p.  %St . 
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This,  as  every  one  must  perceive,  is  exactly  sti- 
chometrical ;  but  so  utterly  ungrammatical,  that  no 
one  can  feel  tempted  to  name  it  a  punctuation. 

Yet,  the  continued  and  regular  punctuation  was 
hence  derived.     Those  who  were  skilled  in  the  art 
naturally  felt  offended  with  this  division,  and  thence 
began  to  improve  it,  and  to  incline  to  distinctions 
according  to  fixed  rules.      Then   that  there  were 
several  who   made  this  attempt  independently  of 
each  other,  is  shewn   as  well  by  the  dissimilarity 
which  prevails  through  their  arrangements,  as  by 
the  variety  of  the  marks  themselves  which  appear  in 
the  manuscripts.     There  are  manuscripts  which,  in* 
stead  of  the  period,  use  a  cross,  as  Cod.  L  or  2861, 
now  No.  62  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France,  and 
Cod.  Vatic.  354,  also  Cod.  h.  in  Matthaei ;  others  use 
it  instead  of  almost  every  mark  of  distinction,  as 
Vatic.  1067,  Colbertin.  700.     The  Codex  Vatic.  351 
almost  always  makes  use  of  two  points  one  over  the 
other,    instead  of  the  marks  of  distinction.     The 
beautiful   Basil  manuscript  E  makes  the  division 
otherwise,  in   which  a   point  on   the  top  of  the 
characters  denotes  the  period;   at  their  base,  the 
comma  ;  and  at  their  middle,  the  semicolon ;  which, 
according  to  Isidore  of  Sevile,  is  the  punctuation 
taught  in  the  schools u.    Others  again,  besides  the 
points,  or  dots,  have  also  the  comma,  as  Cod.  V. 
in  Matthsei.     The  commentaries  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  on  the  more  important  passages,  seem 
to  have  served  as  helps  to  those  librarii,  or  gram- 
marians, who  laboured  in  this  department  with  judg- 
ment and  care. 

But  we  can  the  less  decide  through  whom  and 
when  all  this  came  to  pass,  because  it  was  effected 

*  Iaidor,  Hispalens.  Origines.  L.  I.  c.  1 9, 
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Montfaucon,  therefore,  was  unnecessarily  troubled 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  stichometrical  manuscripts 
Claromont.  D.  Epist.  Paul,  and  Coislinian.  H ;  and 
had  no  occasion,  in  order  to  maintain  their  credit, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  excuse,  that  a  later  hand  had* 
added  the  accents 

The  general  notion  respecting  the  later  use  of  ac- 
cents in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  derived 
from  the  documents  of  Heathen  antiquity,  and  has 
caused  erroneous  judgments  on  various  documents. 

Yet,  the  transcribers  even  after  Euthalius,  in  sti- 
chometrical manuscripts,  frequently  omitted  the 
accents  for  convenience,  or  other  reasons. 

« 

SECTION  XLVII. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  in  manu- 
scripts various  titles  and  subscriptions,  which,  among 
the  casual  circumstanced  of  the  text,  are  not  un-> 
worthy  of  our  notice.     Thus,  the  first  book  is  some-' 

times  entitled,  to  Kara  Mardcuov  evayytXiov,  OT  tvayytXiov 
Kara  Mar&aiov,  Kara  Mar^atov  ayiov  tvayyeXiov,  ro  dyiov 
evayytXiov   rov  KtipvyfMTOG  Mardaiov  rov   airoaroXov,  &C.' 

But  of  what  date,  and  whence  are  these  titles  or  in- 
scriptions ?  The  freedom  with  which  they  are  treated 
may  at  once  lead  us  to  the  suspicion,  that  they  do 
not  proceed  from  the  authors  themselves.  From  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  this  is  indeed  apparent.  He  surely 
did  not  himself  write  at  the  head  of  his  Epistles — 
The  first  to  the  Corinthians — The  second  to  the 
Thessalonians,  &c.  Such  enumerations  could  belong- 
only  to  the  time,  when  the  Epistles  began  to  be 
collected. 

Marcion,  who  acknowledged  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
under  certain  modifications,  as  his  own,  decidedly 
affixed  no  name  to  it.     So  says  Tertullian,  and  then 
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proceeds :  Would  it  indeed  have  been  so  great  a  fault, 
if  he  had  also  invented  a  title  for  it,  since  he  has 
framed  the  contents  according  to  his  fancy  ?  How 
can  one  acknowledge  a  work,  which  has  not  the  con- 
fidence to  lift  up  its  front,  which  displays  so  little 
courage,  and  claims  no  credibility  from  acquaintance 
with  the  author 7  ? 

And  now,  in  order  to  confute  him,  he  does  not 
maintain,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  had  themselves  prefixed  their  names 
to  their  Gospels ;  but  he  rests  on  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolical  Churches,  and  of  those  connected 
with  them  by  religious  unity,  which,  from  the  pub- 
lication up  to  that  time,  had  assigned  it  to  Luke  as 
the  author ". 

So  also  when  Marcion  altered  the  superscription 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  prefixed  to  it 
the  title— to  the  Laodiceans,— he  appeals  against  him 
only  to  the  assertions  of  the  Churches,  according  to 
which  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus ". 

.  It  therefore  fully  appears,  that  the  communities 
among  which  these  works  were  published,  added  the 
inscriptions  to  them,  without  which  indeed,  they 
could  no  longer  be,  after  all  these  pieces  had  been 
.collected  into  one  Codex. 

Chrysostom  maintains,  without  reserve,  that  no 
one  of  the  Evangelists  added  his  name.  Moses,  says 
he  in  the  first  Homily  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
wrote  five  books,  and  to  none  of  them  did  he  prefix 
his  name ;  nor  those  either  who  related  the  occur- 
repces  after  him ;  neither  did  Matthew  do  so,  nor 


'  L.  iv.  adv.  Marcion,  c.  2» 

•  L.  iv.  adv.  Marc.  c.  5. 

•  L.  v.  adv.  Marc.  c.  1 1 . 
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John,  nor  Mark,  nor  Luke.  Paul,  however,  mentions 

himself  by  name :  why,  indeed,  did  he  do  so  ?  Be- 
cause, if  they  wrote  to  those  who  were  present,  it 
was  superfluous  to  annex  their  names;  but  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistles  to  those  at  a  distance,  &c. b  Yet 
the  same  writer,  so  far  makes  an  exception  in  regard 
to  Matthew,  as  to  maintain  that  the  term  Gospel 
was  prefixed  to  the  book  by  Matthew  himself0.  This 
declaration  is  also  so  natural  to  the  object  of  Mat- 
thew, and  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote  (as  we  have  stated  in  its  proper  place)— a 
Gospel  is  so  entirely  an  intelligence  respecting  the 
Messiah,  that  the  Apostle  could  not  announce  his 
writing  better,  nor  more  emphatically  invite  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  to  read  and  receive  it  with 
eagerness,  than  by  writing  on  its  front :  EYAITEAION. 

As,  afterwards,  other  writings  alpo  of  similar  im- 
port took  their  places  by  the  side  of  this,  the  faith- 
ful, to  prevent  confusion,  to  the  word  cuayyeXcov 
further  added :  Kara  MarScuov.  The  name  EvayyeAiov 
also  passed  from  Matthew  to  the  others,  because  the 
similarity  of  the  contents  seemed  to  direct  them  to 
the  same  title,  and  to  distinguish  these  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  them  also  the  name  of  the  author,  Kara 
Mapicov,  Kara  Aov  kg  v.  &c.  So  the  most  ancient  teachers 
of  the  Church  cite  them,  not  as  the  Gospel  of  Mat-' 
thew,  of  Mark,  but  according  to  Matthew,  accord- 
ing to  Mark d. 

These  writings  in  fact  were  not  considered  as 

b  Richard  Simon  hist  cr.  du  Texte  du  N.  T.  c.  2. 

•  Homil.  I.  in  Matth.  Praef.  dta  rovro  ibayytXiov  rqv  l<rropiav 
iicaXetTcv,  jc.  r.  X. 

d  Thus  Irenaeus  quotes  to  koto.  *lt*avvriVt  to  Kara  Aovicav  thayy€m 
Xeov.  L.  iii.  adv.  Haeres.c.  5.  n.  8.  Clem,  Alex.  L.  i.  Strom.,  cv  ry 
Kara  Mardaiov  titayytXup,  tv  ry  cvayytXcy  ry  Kara  AovKav,  p.  341  and 
340.  Sylb. 
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works,  which  in  different  directions  aimed 
at  a  particular  object,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole,  which 
indeed  are  distinct  in  respect  to  their  authors,  but 
united  in  the  representation  of  an  individual  circum- 
stance. For  this  reason  the  ancients  sometimes  ex- 
press themselves,  as  if  there  were  altogether  but  one 
Gospel.    They  name  it  the  quadri-formed  Gospel,  or 

One  according  to  four,  &C  ".  (oWcroapoiv.) 

At  the  end  of  a  roll  or  a  book  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  repeat  the  title  of  it,  that  if  the 
beginning,  which  was  most  exposed  to  injury, 
should  suffer  damage,  an  announcement  respecting 
the  author  and  title  of  the  work  might  be  found  at 
the  end.  This  is  seen  in  the  manuscript-rolls  at 
Herculaneum f.  To  this  also  are  to  be  referred  the 
subscriptions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  according  to  their  purpose,  were  originally 
nothing  but  the  repetition  of  the  inscription,  for  ex- 
ample, evayytXtov  Kara  Mar&uov,  JJavXov  grpo?  Pcupuovc 

•  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Philadelph.  S  6.  *pooQvywv  rp  ehayytXtf  «c 
wapxt  'lrjuov,  jcac  rote  dwoarokotc,  £c  Tptfffivreptf  njc  £jcjf\i?<ria£. 
IrensuB,  L.  iii.  adv.  Her.  C.  ii.  Terpaftopfov  ebayyeXiov  lv  ivt 
wvtvparu  Origen.  Comment,  in  Joann.  jccu  to  dXijdvs  &a  rttrtrapvv 
ly  lore  cvayycXcov.  Edit.  Huet.  Colon.  T.  ii.  p.  91.*  Dialog,  contra 
Mareion.  Sect.  i.  p.  9.  Wetstein.  ilayytXtcrrai  fuv  reatrapeg,  evay 
ytktov  &  iv....fl  it  TtaaaptQ  irepc  ivoc  Xeyovtrtv,  ovketl  refftraptc, 
dKXa  #v.  Villoiflin  compares  with  it  the  idiom  of  the  Greeks, 
who  do  not  say  cO/iijpoc  rov  Zqvct&H-ov,  rov  'Apiarapyov,  but 
Kara  ZtivvSorov,  Kara  'Apiorapxov.  Praefat.  in  Schol.  Venet.  in 
Diad  p.  xxiii.  Bertholdt  believes  that  there  is  an  ellipsis — efotyye- 
\iov,  namely  'Iij<rov  Xpiorov,  where  consequently  a  second  genitive, 
rov  MarBatov  would  be  unsuitable,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
and  written  Kara  Jdordcuw.  Einlett  in  das  A  und  N.  T.  iii.  Th. 
§298. 

f  Job.  Winkelmann's  Accounts  of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
s£  Herculaneum  spud  H.  Fueszli.  Dresden  1764.  S.  51.  5*.  See 
fosrfsjtenmsinm  Voluminum  T.  1.  KeapoL  1793.  foL  colum.  xxxviii. 
p*  195,  et  Tom.  ii.  1809.  colum.  xi.  p.  95. 
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ertffroXif :  sometimes,  only  rpoc  'P^fwiovc*  *poc  Koptv&ovc 
«',  /3*,  &c.  So  it  might  have  remained  for  some  cen- 
turies. But  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  composed 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  they  began 
to  become  attentive  to  the  time,  and  to  the  his- 
torical circumstances,  under  which  the  respective 
books  appeared  to  have  been  written.  In  this  man- 
ner Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  prefaces  to 
their  illustrations  of  Paul's  Epistles,  have  from  a 
comparison  of  different  passages  in  them  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con- 
cluded as  to  the  place  where,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  they  were  composed. 

The  author  of  the  synopsis,  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  assigns  the  following 
places,  as  those  where  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were 

written — rifv  vpoQ  'Pw/icuovc  iirurrtWu  airo  KopivOov,  ti\v 
irpoc  Kop.  a  kwumXku  •  •  •  •  otro  E^ccrov  rife  Atnac,  rrjv  vpoc 
Kop.  ft  •  •  •  •  cmcrrcXXct  awo  Ma#ce$ovt«c,  »poc  TaXarac  •  •  •  • 

iwwTeWet  otto  'P^nc*  so  also  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  PhiKppians,  Philemon,  all  airo  'Pbymc :  the 
first  to  the  Thessalonians  circoreXXec  awo  'AOitvwv,  the 
second  again  airo  'Pa^nc :  that  to  the  Hebrews  avo 
'IraAcac,  the  first  to  Timothy  airo  MaiceSovcac,  the  second 

otto  'Poj/iijc,  that  to  TitUS  airo  NucottoXc^c* 

Such  short  remarks,  it  seems,  they  sometimes 
wrote  after  the  Epistles,  and  thus  extended  the 
subscriptions.  For  the  Gospels  or  other  books 
there  were  similar  erudite  remarks,  which  served  for 
the  purpose.  The  subscriptions  however  did  not 
receive  a  fixed  form  till  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. It  was  Euthalius  who  bestowed  it  on  them 
in  his  stichometrical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  fact,  he  has  transcribed,  (and  which  ought  not  to 
have  escaped  the  editor  of  Euthalius)  verbatim,  the 
summaries,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  respective 
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books,  from  the  Athanasian  synopsis,  and  with  them 
all  the  above  introduced  assignment  of  places  to  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  But  in  composing  his  subscrip- 
tions, he  has  in  various  Epistles  cited  quite  different 
places,  from  which  they  were  sent. 

In  some  of  them  indeed  he  is  not  at  variance  with 
the  author  of  the  synopsis,  as  for  example  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  irpoc  'Pwpicouc  cypa^if  airo  KoptvOov  Sea  4>oij3ifc  rfC 
Siatcovov.  tmypt.  wuc  •  irpoc  TaAarac  iypatyr)  awo  Pat/tiifc. 
ariyoi.  p£y*  irpoc  OetrcraXovucccc  a  .  iypafyt)  awo  AOiyvwv. 
cm^oi.  p£y  .  vpoc  E^€<tiouc  lypafri  awo  Pw/iijc  $*«  Tvyiicov* 
oriyoi.  rij3\  • .  irpoc  Tirov  tijc  Kpijrov  cicjcXqffcac  irpwrov  i w««r- 
icoirov  ytipOTOvnfkvra  iyp*<pr)  awo  NacoiroXcwc  rife  MaiccSovcac* 

arcx^v.  p£.    In  others  however  he  departs  from  him, 

as  for  example,  irpoc  GwoiiXoviJCttc  |3\  cypa^ij  airo'A0ijva»v. 
tfn^ot.  pr  •  irpoc  Ti/ao0€Ov  a  .  iypa^ti  awo  AaooWtac,  nric 
fan  /iifrpoiroXic  <&pvyiac  i*nc  Ilajcartavfic*  ori)£*>v.  aA'.  more 

uniformly  he  has  decided,  irpoc  KoptvOcovc  j3'.  iyoa^ti  awo 

$fXcirir*>v  &a  Tcrov  tcai  Aoviccu  ori^o**  ^2f ,  of  which  he 

must  thus  have  found  some  indications  elsewhere, 
and  probably  in  copies  of  the  Bible  themselves. 
This  was  the  form  which  the  subscriptions  hence- 
forwards  kept,  and  in  this  they  were  circulated  in 
manuscripts. 


SECTION  XLVIII. 

The  New  Testament  has  also  been  portioned  out 
into  certain  divisions,  which  appear  under  various 
names.  The  custom  of  reading  it  publicly  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  after  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
would  soon  cause  such  divisions  to  be  applied  to  it. 
The  law  and  the  prophets  were  for  this  end  already 
divided  into  Parashim  and  Haptaroth,  and  the  New 
~  could  not  long  remain  without  being 
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treated  in  the  same  way.  The  distribution  into 
Church-lessons  was  indeed  the  oldest,  that  took  place 
in  it. 

The  Christian  teachers  gave  the  name  of  Pericopes 
to  the  sections  read  as  lessons  by  the  Jews.  Justin 
Martyr  avails  himself  of  this  expression,  when  he 
quotes  prophetical  passages f.  Such  is  the  case  also 
in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  h,  but  this  writer  also  gives 
the  name  of  irepucowai  to  larger  sections  of  the  Gospels 
and  Paul's  Epistles l. 

Pericopes  therefore  were  nothing  else  but  avay- 
vwapara,  Church-lessons,  or  sections  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  read  in  the  assemblies  after 
Moses  and  the  Prophets. 

In  the  third  century  another  division  also  into 
KeipaXaia  occurs.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
them  in  reference  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the  con* 
troversies  respecting  it.  Some,  says  he,  went  through 
the  whole  book  from  chapter  to  chapter,  to  shew 
that  it  bore  no  sense k. 

In  the  5th  century  Euthalius  produced  again  a  divi* 
sion  into  chapters,  which  was  accounted  his  invention. 
He  himself  however  lays  claim  to  nothing  more  than 
having  composed  rijv  r*>v  Kt+aXaiwv  cfcOccrtv,  the  sum* 
maries  of  the  contents  of  the  chapters  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  l.  In  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  not  even  these  are  his  property, 
but  they  are  derived  from  one  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Fathers  and  worshippers  of  Christ,  as  he  himself  says, 
and  he  only  incorporated  them  into  his  stichometricat 

*  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  c.  65.  6.  72. 

k  Clem.  Alex.  L.  iii.  Strom,  c.  4. 

1  Strom.  L.  iv.  c.  9.  L.  vii.  c.  13.  pvyiarw  it  ohtnis  n?c  irepuwwrifc. 
1  Cor.  vi.  1.  f. 
-  k  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  ▼».  c.  25. 

i  *— -^  momim,  ined.  p.  477. 
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We  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of  the  chapters  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles.  In  the 
Gospels  there  occur  to  us  *c^aX<ua  of  two  sorts,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser.  The  lesser  are  the  Am- 
monian  which  Eusebius  rejected,  after  which  he 
composed  his  ten  canons  in  order  to  point  out  in 
the  Monotessaron  of  Ammonius  the  respective  con- 
tents of  every  Evangelist.  He  has  explained  himself 
in  the  Epistle  to  Carpianus  on  their  use  and  on 
the  formation  of  his  ten  canons,  where  he  names  his 
sections  sometimes  Ke<f>aXcna,  sometimes  wtpiKOTrai. 
Matthew  has  355  of  these,  Mark  236,  Luke  342,  and 
John  232.  The  other  chapters  are  independent 
of  these,  which  from  their  extent  are  also  named 
the  greater.  Of  these  Matthew  contains  68,  Mark 
49,  Lucas  83,  and  John  only  18.  There  are  but 
very  few  manuscripts  which  have  not  both  of  them 
together. 

The  composer  of  the  greater  chapters  is  un- 
known, and  their  antiquity  can  only  be  nearly  con- 
jectured. In  the  4th  century  C&sarius,  probably 
the  brother  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  was  acquainted 
with  the  Ammonian  chapters  only.  We  have  four 
Gospels,  says  he,  which  contain  one  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  two  chapters  °.  Epiphanius  in 
his  Ancoratus  has  exactly  repeated  this  passage  of 
Casarius p,  which  expresses  the  number  of  the  Am- 
monian, but  not  that  of  the  greater  chapters.  Of 
these  Chrysostom  too  knew  nothing.  In  his  illus- 
trations of  Matthew  and  John,  he  often  concludes 

•  Tttrvapa  tipip  wrapxet  cfayyeXia  xtfaXaivy  xtXtt**'  Utsrov  2£a- 
rovra  3vo.  Galland.  Biblioth.  Patr.  T.  vr.  Caesar.  Dialog,  i.  Respons. 
39. 

9  Epiphan.  Xoy.  <£y*vp«r.  p.  490.  Edit.  Basil.  Suicer.  Thesaur. 
V.  tefaXaiov.  There  should  indeed  be  1166,  but  some  chapters 
are  a  matter  of 
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his  discourse  in  the  middle  of  the  greater  chapters, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  coincides  with  them, 
only,  wh6n  the  evangelical  history  itself  suggests 
such  a  termination  as  could  not  well  be  passed  by. 
In  Euthymius,  however,  and  Theophylact  the  greater 
chapters  are  those  generally  used.  Yet  although  they 
may  not  be  any  where  discovered  in  older  teachers, 
still  this  is  not  the  earliest  trace  of  their  existence. 
We  find  them  in  manuscripts,  which  evidently  go 
back  far  beyond  the  days  of  both  those  commen- 
tators. 

■  Their  proper  name  was  nrXoc  The  titles  and 
chapters,  says  Suidas,  are  different.  Matthew  has 
68  titles  and  355  chapters ;  Mark  has  49  titles  and 
336  chapters;  Luke  83  titles  and  342  chapters; 
John  18  titles  and  232  chapters9.  What  he  here 
names  chapters,  are  the  Ammonian  cf^aXaca,  and 
rtrXot  are  what  we  have  named  the  greater  chapters, 
as  we  see  from  the  enumeration.  An  older  document 
also  tells  us  this,  viz.  Codex  L.  or  2861,  now  62  in 

the  national  library,  to  Kara  Mardatov  cvayycXtov  eytt 
rtrXovc  £)f ,  *cu  iccf  aXaia  rve  •  ro  Kara  Map/coy  tvayyiXiov 
rtrXovc  fty  >  icc^aXaca  aAS'.  ro  Kara  Aovicav  cvayycXtov  i\u 
rtrXovc  fry,  icc^aXaia  171/?.     to  Kara  'I«*avvi)v  cvayytXcov 

t)(u  rtrXovc  ui'>  ice^aXaia  <r\a  r.  The  errors,  which  here 
appear,  are  easy  to  be  corrected,  and  properly  do  not 
at  all  effect  the  matter  before  us.  They  probably 
Were. named  rcrXoc,  because  to  every  one  of  these 
chapters  is  prefixed  a  notice  of  the  contents  or  in* 
scrip tion  (Titulus).  Whether  indeed  they  sprung 
from  that  pious  worshipper  of  Christ,  to  whom 
Euthalius  ascribes  rqv  r«*v  K^aXawv  cjc&xnv,  in  the 

1  • 

*  rcrXoc  Stmfipet  ce^oXaiov.  rat  6  \uv  MarOcuoc  vyti  rtrXovc  ty. 
jM^aXata  rw,  A  it  Mapcoc  rtrXovc  f"?'»  refaXata  Tfifi>\  6  de  'Iwawiyc 
rtrXovc  «?'•  *if«Xaia  a\fi>. 

f  Richard  Simon.  Hist.  Crit.  da  texte  da  N.  T.  e.  33.. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  we  may  rather 
suspect  than  maintain.  They  are  moreover  found 
tolerably  uniform  in  the  manuscripts  of  all  countries 
and  recensions.— Andreas  of  Cappadocia  distributes 
the  Apocalyse  into  24  Aoyoi,  and  72  Kt<pa\aia. 

As  to  the  church-lessons,  to  come  back  to  them 
once  more,  various  alterations  took  place  in  them. 
As  the  festival-days  multiplied,  the  old  division 
could  no  longer  subsist,  and  in  many  churches  the 
Pericopes  were  shortened.  At  last,  as  the  ritual  of 
ceremonies  was  enlarged,  only  certain  portions  were 
extracted  from  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles,  which  sometimes  were  very  short. 
A  Codex  of  this  sort  was  termed  U\oyao\ov,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Gospels  alone  ivayyt\i<rrapiov,  and  in 

respect  to  the  Other  books  irpa^airo<rro\og. 

This  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Latins 
much  earlier  than  among  the  Greeks.  There  are  per- 
fectly credible  testimonies,  which  establish  such  an 
arrangement  among  the  former  at  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century ',  at  which  date  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
perceptible  among  the  latter.  The  expression  irpaZa- 
ttocxtoAoc  appears  indeed  frequently  in  the  Typicum 
of  St.  Sabas ft,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century.  But  the  Greeks  do  not  disavow,  that  this 
Typicum  or  Monastic  ritual  was  not  by  himself,  that 
it  perished  in  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and 
was  composed  anew  by  John  of  Damascus  with  re- 
ferences memoriter,  to  that  of  Sabas u.  He  lived  to* 
wards  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  and  with  an 

*  Bingham,  Origin,  ecclesiast.  L.  xiv.  C.  iii.  S  3* 

1  Leo  A  11a ti us  de  libra  ecclesiasticis  Greecorum  Diss.  i.  p.  35.  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  of  Fabricius,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  6  th 
book  of  the  Hamburg  edition. 

■  Id.  i.  c.  p.  4,  5.  Suicer  Thesaur.  V.  tvvikvv* 

VOL.  L  S 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS. 


SECTION  XLIX. 


The  changes,  which  at  different  epochs  occurred  in 
things  relative  to  the  text  and  its  external  forms, 
are  so  many  data,  from  whence  we  may  ascertain 
the  age  of  the  MSS.  Although  they  seldom  enable 
us  by  their  help  to  decide  without  hesitation  the  age 
of  a  MS.,  yet  may  we  in  general  affirm  from  them, 
that  it  is  not  so  old  as  it  is  imagined  and  belongs  to 
a  more  modern  date.  Hence,  could  we  not  well 
find  a  better  place  to  speak  circumstantially  of  these 
precious  bequests  of  antiquity,  than  here  immedi- 
ately after  the  inquiries,  which  contain  the  data  for 
forming  a  judgment  upon  them. 

Yet,  have  we  also  another  assistance  in  this  re- 
search, such  as  for  example  the  collation  of  Church* 
calendars,  and  Diptychs  with  the  festivals,  which 
are  frequently  marked   in   the   Anagnoses  of  the 

MSS also  marginal  glosses,  subscriptions  of  the 

Calligraphists,  and  other  additions,  which  were  in- 
serted in  books  of  this  nature.  Moreover,  these  are 
particular  cases,  which  each  time  appear  differently, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  treated  or  reckoned  as 
general  characters.  They  are  therefore  resigned 
to  the  individual  views  and  industry  of  critics,  some 
of  whom  may  know  how  to  extract  more,  others  less 
advantage  from  them. 

Some  indications  of  history,  which  we  yet  add, 

s2 
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might  serve  to  determine  the  age  of  MSS.  written 
in  Alexandria.  Strabo  mentions  two  cities,  in  which 
MSS.  were  furnished  for  trade,  «c  wpamv,  Rome  and 
Alexandria*,  probably  the  first  was  the  mart  for 
Latin,  the  other  for  Greek  Literature. 

The  Alexandrine  characters  where  somewhat 
peculiar,  which  however  will  not  develop  to  us, 
whence  they  arose7.  Among  the  calligraphists  of 
them  there  are  illustrious  names,  e.  g.  Philodemus  % 
who  in  the  execution  of  his  art  became  blind, 
Hieraclas,  who  more  than  ninety  years  old,  followed 
his  employment  with  perfect  vision  a,  and  others 
as  late  as  the  times  of  the  Arabs b.  But,  the  nearer 
we  come  to  these  times  of  decay,  the  more  did  the 
Greeks  withdraw  themselves  from  so  laborious  a  mode 
of  earning  subsistence  ;  they  preferred  harassing  the 
country  as  inspectors,  receivers,  and  soldiers,  and 
resigned  Calligraphy  to  the  natives  or  Copts,  as  well 
as  all  the  ingenious  productions  of  art,  and  hand* 
labour c.  To  this  the  Copts  so  unwillingly  submitted 
themselves,  that  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Arab  arms,  in  the  year  641,  they  united  themselves 
with  the  Arabs,  to  expel  the  Greeks  totally  from  the 
country,  in  which  they  also  succeeded  after  the 
capture  of  Alexandria. 

*  Strabo,  L.  xiii.  p.  419.    Ed.  lraa.  Casaub.  ed.  2da.,  p.  609. 

*  Concil.  Constantinop.  hr.  to  avyypafJLfxa  Karvpriaapevoc,  km 
ToXawraruy  \uv  rovro  xaPTluy  ypajifjuuri  9A\t^ay^pivoig9  rtjv  *Ap- 
XaiaxTjv  brt  fiaXiura  \tipo§ioiav  /ii/iqffa/uo'oc,  ypa<pci.  Collect.  Labb. 
T.  v.  p.  1004. 

■  Antbol.  Grflec.  H.  Grotii.  L.  vi.  Epigr.  Juliani  £gyptii,  6  et  7. 
Brunck,  Analecta.  T.  ii.  p.  495,  96. 

*  Epip.  Hser.  lxvii.  §  3.  p.  712.  ed.  Colon. 

*  Theophil.  Siroocatta  L.  viii.  p.  25.     Cedren.  T.  i.  p.  405.  ed 

Paris,  1647. 
e  Renaudot,  Histor.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  Benjamin.  Patr.  xxxviii. 

p.  164. 
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From  this  time  the  Arabs  broke  off  the  connexion 
of  Egypt  with  foreign  countries,  more  especially 
with  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan  kingdom d,  from 
whence  the  sale  of  Calligraphical  works  abroad  be- 
came impracticable.  The  destruction  of  the  library 
at  the  command  of  Omar  (for,  it  is  a  fact,  which 
has  been  proved)  took  away  from  the  Calligraphists 
the  exemplars,  from  which  they  furnished  their 
transcripts ".  Both  events  were  highly  destructive 
to  Calligraphy.  The  first  limited  its  use  to  the  con* 
tinually  decreasing  demand  for  it  in  the  interior, 
the  other  deprived  it  even  of  the  hope,  though  other 
circumstances  might  turn  to  its  advantage,  of  ever 
again  rising  to  a  traffic  of  importance. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks, 
there  still  remained  devoted  to  the  Greek  worship 
an  oratory  at  Alexandria,  and  a  Church  with  a 
Bishop  at  Kasr  es'  Shema f.  Their  numerous  Churches 
the  Copts  appropriated  to  themselves.  It  was  un- 
necessary at  this  epoch  to  provide  Greek  copies  of 
the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Churches  or  individuals; 
This  state  continued  from  the  year  641  to  730, 
when  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  took  a  more  fortu- 
nate turn,  and  in  the  person  of  Kosmas  they  re-ob- 
tained a  Patriarch,  an  unsequestered  religious  estab- 
lishment and  many  of  their  Churches 8.  Here,  a 
second  epoch  of  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  Egypt,  seems  to  take  its  beginning. 

No  one  will  here  expect  a  description  of  all  the 
MSS.  which  are  known.    This  might  indeed  be  ex- 

d  Renaudot.  Hist.  Pat.  Al.  Chail.  Patr.  xlvii.  p.  206.  Isaac  xli. 
p.  187.     Simon  Patr.  xlii.  p.  148. 

*  Prof.  Keser's  Program  on  the  Library,  which  the  Arabs  burnt  at 
Alexandria.  Freyburg,  1819.  4.  p.  2 — 6. 

1  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  in  Chail.  Patr.  xlvii.  p.  205.  Eutych.  Alex. 
Annates.  T.  ii.  p.  285—89. 

•  Eutych.  loc.  cit.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patr.  in  Cosma. 
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acted  from  Prolegomena  to  a  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  only  from  those,  the  wide  com- 
pass of  whose  plan  authorized  this  descriptive  de- 
tail. Here  however  we  are  only  bound  to  give  in- 
formation respecting  those  MSS.,  to  which  we  have 
appealed  in  the  history  of  the  text.  We  divide 
them  into  three  classes:  1.  those  which  precede 
Stichometry,  2.  those  which  are  Stichometrical,  and 
8.  those  which  were  written,  when  Stichometry  was 
extinct 


SECTION  L. 

The  oldest  MSS.,  which  have  survived  to  our 
day,  have  been  probably  marked  A.  B.  and  C.  more 
from  chance  than  from  strong  documentary  motives. 

Cod.  B.  or  Vatic.  1209.  contains  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  last  in  the  following  order,  Gospels, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic,  then  Paul's 
Epistles  as  far  as  Hebrews  ix.  14.  The  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  together  with  the  Apo- 
calypse have  perished h. 

The  book  is  written  on  the  finest  parchment,  with 
most  unique  and  most  beautiful  square  letters,  every 
where  uniform,  which  are  scarce  observably  larger 
than  the  characters  of  Philodemus  ntpi  /nov<nici}c,  the 
first  of  the  unfolded  rolls  at  Herculaneum ;  in  other 
respects  they  are  extremely  like  to  them1.  The 
initial  letters  differ  in  nothing  from  the  rest :  a  later 
hand  first  wrote  the  larger  upon  them. 

All  the  letters  are  equidistant  from  each  other, 

h  I  have  described  and  criticized  this  MS.,  hi  the  program,  de 
aatiqukate  Codicis  Vaticani  Commentatto.  Friburgi.  1809—4. 

1  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quae  supersunt,  Tonras  1.  Neapoli. 
MDCCxcm.  ex  reg.  Typogr.  > 
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no  word  is  separated  from  the  other,  each  line  seems 
only  to  be  one  word.  Where  a  whole  narrative  or  a 
greater  succession  of  sentences  end,  a  blank  space 
of  the  breadth  of  a  letter  or  half  a  letter  is  left  free* 

The  MS.  has  on  each  page  three  columns,  and 
when  opened  presents  six  columns  to  the  eyes ;  so 
that  being  deceived  by  it  we  think  that  we  see  a 
roll  of  MSS.  unfolded  before  us,  we  stand  as  it  were 
passing  from  the  rolls  to  the  books,  in  which  still  a 
similarity  to  their  original  state  remains.  It  is  much 
wider  than  it  is  high,  and  on  this  account  is  like  to 
no  other  Greek  document,  but  the  celebrated  frag- 
ment of  Dio  Cassius,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Fulvius  Ur sinus. 

The  book  had  formerly  become  so  pale,  that  a 
second  hand  was  obliged  to  refresh  the  characters 
with  new  ink.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  for 
example,  §  1491.  even  a  third  hand  appears  to  have 
remedied  the  fading  of  the  second  ink.  Only  in  such 
passages  have  the  almost  decayed  traces  of  the  first 
hand  continued  pure,  where  the  calligraphist  has 
twice  written  words  or  whole  sentences :  we  would 
indeed  spare  him  the  unnecessary  labour  of  refresh- 
ing what  has  been  twice  written  \ 

So  far  do  the  evidences  agree  with  a  very  high 
age,  but  they  fluctuate  in  generals,  without  deter- 
mining any  thing  in  particular. 

The  stops  are  from  a  second  hand  and  ink,  and 
even  these  are  extremely  rare.  We  may  go  through 
several  chapters  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  ere  we 
meet  with  one  stop.  Even  where,  after  a  section, 
the  space  of  the  breath  of  a  half  or  whole  letter  is 

k  I  have  selected,  as  a  specimen,  two  of  these  passages,  John  xiii. 
14,  Rom.  iv.  4.  Possibly  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  character  of  die 
Codex  may  be  formed  from  Blanchin.  Evangeliar.  quadruplex.  P.  4. 
ad  pag.  cdxcii. 

5 
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left  void,  no  full  stop  is  inserted.  Less  seldom  do 
they  occur  in  some  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Accents  no  where  exist  where  the  first 
writing  appears  pure  and  uncovered;  they  have 
been  added  by  a  later  hand  and  ink '. 

The  titles  are  added,  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
in  a  somewhat  smaller  hand,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  upper  margin.  They  are  very  singular,  and 
continue  at  the  top  of  each  page  to  the  end  of  a 

book:  Kara  MoSSatov  (sic)  Kara  Mapicov,  irpa&tc 
AirooToXbiv,  1a#cfe»/3ov   'EirurroAfj,   Htrpov  a,    Herpov    jS*, 

then,  7rpoc  *Pci>fiacouc9  irpoc  KopivSiowc,  without  the  au- 
thor's name.  The  subscriptions  are  mere  repetitions 
of  the  titles ;  what  is  additional  is  doubtless  from  a 
second  hand : — after  irpoc  'Pw/lmhovc,  we  find  iypafq  iwo 

Kopcvdov  ;   after  irpoc  Kopcv&ouc  /3. —  iypafri  airo  4>iAmt- 

vwv  is  added,  &c.  Yet,  even  these  later  additions  do 
not  recognize  the  Euthalian  Canons. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  chapters,  the  Ammonian 
divisions  are  still  perfectly  foreign  from  the  Codex 
in  the  Gospels ;  although,  towards  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  they  were  pretty  common.  Yet 
would  we  not  strain  these  arguments  unduly.  But 
instead  of  them  chapters  exist,  which  are  found  no 
where  else,  in  Matthew,  170.  Mark,  72.  Luke,  152,  and 
John,  80.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  no  other 
divisions  but  the  Egyptian  Church-lessons;  some 
one  else  wrote  chapters  by  the  side  of  them  after* 
wards,  but  not  the  Euthalian.  Others,  by  another 
hand,  have  been  added  to  the  original  divisions  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
but  these  do  not  once  betray  any  relationship  to  the 
arrangements  of  Euthalius  m. 

1  Hug,  de  Antiquitate  Codicil  Vaticani  Conraientatio,  p.  9 — IS. 
"  De  Antiq.  Cod.  Vaticani  Comm.  p.  19 — 23. 
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The  division  of  Paul's  Epistles  is  absolutely  with- 
out parallel.  Each  individual  Epistle  has  not  its 
particular  chapters,  but  all  together  are  considered 
as  one  book,  through  which  the  chapters  proceed  in 
one.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ends  with  the  21st 
chapter ;  the  first  to  the  Corinthians  begins  with  the 
22d,  and  concludes  with  the  32d :  the  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  commences  with  the  33rd,  &c. 
All  these  singularities  are  not  merely  Ante-Euthalian, 
but  some  of  them  are  antiquities,  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  far  remoter  age,  of  which  no  one  vestige 
remains. 

Two  very  remarkable  things  still  deserve  oar 
attention.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  concludes 
with  the  59th  chapter ;  the  following,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  begins  with  the  70th  chapter ;  the  numerical 
order  then  regularly  proceeds  through  that  to  the 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  The 
second  to  the  Thessalonians  ends  with  the  93rd 
chapter.  Whence  then,  arose  the  deficiency  of 
chapters  between  the  59th  and  70th  ?  Whence  this 
chasm  ?  After  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  we 
obtain  the  solution,  for  we  here  meet  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  commences  with  the  60th 
chapter,  proceeds  with  the  61st,  62d,  63rd,  and  64th, 
as  far  as  Heb.  ix.  14,  from  whence  the  rest  of  the 
Epistle  is  lost.  We  perceive  from  the  numerical 
series  of  the  chapters,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews stood  after  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  then 
was  placed  farther  back  by  so  novel  an  arrangement, 
that  they  not  once  thought  of  changing  the  division 
of  the  chapters.  The  new  position  of  the  Epistle, 
behind  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians,  is  mentioned 
in  the  canon  of  Athanasius.  The  Epistle  probably  was 
thus  placed  back  by  Athanasius  himself,  from  regard 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  then  must  the  Codes 
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have  been  written  about  this  time,  when  this  arrange- 
ment was  perfectly  new.  Yet,  if  it  were  thus  ar- 
ranged earlier,  before  the  time  of  Athanasius,  the 
Codex  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  that  earlier 
period.  At  all  events,  the  change  was  perfectly  re- 
cent ;  yet  was  it  very  common  in  the  fourth  century. 
So  Epiphanius  informs  us : — there  were  two  sorts  of 
Biblical  exemplars :  some  of  which  placed  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  the 
others  after  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians n. 

Basil  asserts,  that  once  in  Epb.  i.  1,  the  words  cv 
'Efccry  were  wanting,  so  the  teachers  before  him  de- 
clare, and  so  he  himself  found  in  ancient  mss. 
Jerome  avers  something  of  the  sort.  See  the  exa- 
mination of  this  question  in  the  second  part  (§  1 15.) 
relative  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  book 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  Basil,  must  have  been  an  old 
book,  for  it  has  not  the  words  fv'Efecnp  in  the  text; 
they  are  only  written  by  the  side  on  the  margin,  yet 
by  the  first  hand. 

The  first  of  these  phcenomena  transfers  the  Codex 
at  least  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  other  most  certainly  to  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore Basil. 

The  dialect  shews  the  book  to  have  proceeded 
from  an  Egyptian  Calligraphist.    Instead  of  ovXX^, 

Xq^cffdc,  Xi^tprfrcu,  areXif^Si),  We  meet  with  <n/XXiy/u^if, 
XY/^*ff&f   Xi|f*^0i|<FiT<tt,  avcXfjp^dif,  Xif/ufdevra,   &C.     This 

peculiarity  only  occurs  in  Coptic  or  Graeco-Coptic 
documents,  as  in  the  Graeco-Thebaic  Litanies  of  the 
Borgian  Museum,  where  ivnX^ewc  is  always  avri- 
\nf*f*w,  and  «vrfAv/ti/*i*c0,  in  the  Alexandrino-Coptic 


•  Epipb.  Hm.  xlil  ^  *739  juxU  Petav.  Coloniena. 
* '*  ft?*1,  ■■**  ***>^'  8*  1^  Gwec^CoPu>-Thebwcum  in  Ap- 
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Liturgy,  in  which  ev/icraXf^cc  is  provincial  ttyu™*^- 
^cc ?,  or  in  other  Coptic  remains,  where  Xt/i^avov  is 

Written  for  \u\pavov,  and  awoKaraXvpxpiQ  for  airoicara- 
Xv^*cq. 

But,  the  Vatican  Codex  every  where  writes  umv  for 
hwov,  like  the  triglott  inscription  of  Rosetta,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  line,  owa^Sevrse  %v  ry  cv  Mc/i^p  if  py 
Ttf  rifupf  ravnf  EI II AN,  or  the  Graeco-Thebaic  frag- 
ments of  John  vii.  52,  apud  Georgi,  aircgptdiprav  *«i 

EII1AN  r.  Just  SO  it  Writes  eiSav,  cirarav,  ^X9av,  cunjX- 
9a v,  and  avciXaro,  e£ctXaro,  Acts  XIV.   10.  tjXaro,  &f/tuip- 

rvparo,  as  we  read  in  an  inscription  on  an  inscription 
on  the  Memnon  in  Thebes,  OYAEN  EEE*eEITATO '; 
also  Luke  ix.  36,  €<upa*av,  and  Romans  xvi.  7.  ytyovav, 
as,  according  to  Sextus,  the  Alexandrians  were  ac- 
customed to  do,  who  USed  eXnXvdav  and  aireXiiXiAav 
for  eXijXvdaat t. 

We  wish  not  to  refuse  our  attention  to  these  re- 
marks, since  we  must  revert  to  them  in  our  critique 
on  other  MSS. 

Birch  thoroughly  collated  the  Codex  for  the  Royal 
Danish  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Luke  and  John's  Gospels.  Of  these  two 
Gospels  he  received  a  collation,  which  was  made  for 
Bentley.  Woide  edited  the  collation  of  the  whole 
book  made  for  Bentley,  inAppendice  Codicis  Alexan* 
driniy  yet  not  diffusively,  for  of  so  important  a  docu- 
ment we  should  like  to  have  more  than  a  collation. 

A  Alexandria  Mus.  Britan.  contains  the  Old  and 


9  Asseman.  Cod.  Eccl.  Univ.  Liturg.  1.  viii.  p.  v.  p.  13. 

*  Mingarelli  iEgypt.  Cod.  Reliquin  in  Bibl.  Naniand,  Fasc.  1. 
p.  bcxxiii.  We  find  this  peculiarity  in  the  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  and 
account  them  Ionicisms ;  what  we  here  observe,  is  a  mark  of  Alex- 
andrine copies. 

r  Georgi,  Frag.  Evang.  S.  Jo.  p.  32, 

'  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  Plat,  xxxviii. 

!  Sextos  Empir.  advert.  Gramma*,  i,  20,  p.  361. 
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New  Testament  The  latter,  destroyed  at  the  be- 
ginning, commences  with  Matt.  xxv.  6,  «&pxe<T^  **c 
niv . . .  but  with  the  exception  of  John  vi.  60,  viii.  52, 
and  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  xii.  2,  it  is  perfect  to  the  end. 
The  order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the  Vatican 
Codex ;  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  stand  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  then  Paul's,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  takes  its  place  after  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians.    Each  page  has  two  columns. 

The  characters  are  fair,  square,  and  upright, 
greater  than  in  the  Vatican  copy.  The  letters  are 
equi-distant  from  each  other;  the  words  are  not 
divided ;  the  division  of  the  word  is  very  rarely 
signified  by  a  little  crooked  stroke  at  the  top  of  the 
letter.  Yet,  the  initial  letters  not  only  stand  in  a 
larger  form,  at  the  beginning  of  each  book,  but  of 
each  also  of  the  minor  sections  \ 

For  the  book  has  frequent  sections,  not  unlike  to 
our  verses,  yet  at  a  somewhat  greater  length,  as  a 
section  does  not  end,  until  the  sentence  be  com- 
pleted. A  void  space  of  the  length  of  a  word  ge- 
nerally denotes  the  end  of  the  section. 

We  may  easily  err  about  the  stops,  and  account 
the  Codex  a  transcript  of  a  stichometrical  copy, 
since  the  lines  go  all  through  it,  and  the  end  of 
the  stichus  is  every  time  denoted  by  a  stop  :  e.  g. 

Acts  xi.  6,  7.  feat  ciSo?  ra  rcrpairoSa  njc  yifc*  /cat  ra  diipta 
gat  ra  cpircra*   /cat  ra  weruva  rov  ovpavov :  riicovaa  &  ^wvifc 


"  With  these  elegant  characters,  which  have  been  framed  and  cast 
for  the  purpose,  the  part  of  the  Codex  containing  the  New  Testament 
.was  printed:  Nov.  Test.  Grace,  fe  Cod.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 
Biblioth.  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  descriptum  a  Godfr.  Carolo 
Woide,  &c.  Londini,  ex  prelo  Joh.  Nichols  typis  Jaksonianis,  1786. 
foL  Spohn  prepared  in  Germany  an  impression  of  Woide*s  prole- 
gomena, and  executed  a  correction  of  Wetstein's  collation,  according 
to  this  edition.  G.  C.  Woidii  notitia  Cod.  Alexand.  cum  varus  ejus 
lectionibus,  curavit  Gottl.  Leberecht  Spohn.    Lips.  1788—8. 
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Xtyottfijc  pot*  ovatfrac  Tltrpt9  9uoov*  Kat  fay*9     Nothing 

exhibits  the  stichi  better  than  this  division;  hun- 
dreds of  the  same  sort  occur  in  the  book,  but  on  the 
whole  and  in  general  it  does  not  recognize  the  sub- 
divisions /ut<m  and  tnrooriy/Dii? :  the  final  stops  alone, 
rtXua,  are  observed  throughout  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Each  division  without  distinction,  even 
the  smallest,  wherever  it  occurs,  has  a  stop  at  the 
top  of  the  letter. 

The  Codex  is  perfectly  free  from  accents  and 
aspirates,  and  corresponds  in  none  of  its  marks  to 
the  time  of  Euthalius. 

The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  are  very  sim- 
ple:  tvayytkiov   Kara  Mapicoy,   evayytXiov  Kara  XovKav. 

The  subscriptions  exhibit  these  words  repeated. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  are  almost  entirely  cut  off  on  the 
upper  margin :  the  subscriptions  are ;  'Ia**>j3ov  iwt*~ 
roXif,  Ilcrpov,  &c.  At  the  end,  after  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles  have  a  subscription  in  common,  irpo&tc  rw» 
ayitvv  'AwoaroXtav  koi  icadoXucat,  as  if  altogether  they 
only  constituted  one  book.  The  subscriptions  of 
the  first  Epistles  of  Paul  are  merely,  irpoc  'Pa>/uacovc* 
irpoc  KopivdiovCf  &c.  The  subscriptions  commencing 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  have  brief  ad- 
ditions, irpoc  KoXaavaug  awo  'Pw/niic*  irpoc  ©cwoXovucnc, 
a  .  cypa^if  awo  'Adifvan'*  irpoc  OttwraXoyucttc  fi.  cypa^if  air© 
'A&ijvwv*  irpoc  *Ej3paiovc  iypafri  awo  Payific*  irpoc  Ti/4o9teo* 
a.  iypafy  airo  AaoSucuac*  irpoc  Ti/u&tov  /3\  iypa^rj  awo 
Aaooueecac"  irpoc  Tirov  7'.  cypa^if  awo  NucoiroXcaic*     The 

first  of  these  subscriptions  agree  not  with  Euthalius, 
two  of  the  latter,  viz.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  of  the  second  to  Timothy  are  in  opposition  to 
Euthalius,  who  thus  subscribes  them,  irpoc  'E/3patouc 

typafti  awo  rtjc  'IraXcac  &*  TipoScov*   an^o*   ifty\   irpoc 
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Ttftodtoi*  ft.  rfic'E$f<uft»v  cff/cXqcrtac  tinaicoiro*  yaporow&tirTa, 
iyfafri  airo  *P*tyii|c»  *•  r.  X. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  chapters,  the  Gospels  have 
in  the  first  place  the  Ammonian  chapters  and  the 
sections  of  Eusebius,  and  the  greater  chapters  also 
have  thoge,  which  the  Greeks  call  titXovc.  These 
chapters  and  tittdi  are  prefixed  to  the  Gospels,  but 
in  the  text  they  are  mostly  distinguished  by  num- 
bers on  their  places,  and  the  inscription  correspond- 
ing to  them  is  again  added  in  the  upper  margin. 
Thus,  Matt.  xxvii.  43.  is  the  last  chapter,  3H-68., 
and  the  inscription  on  the  upper  margin  is,  x*pi  mc 
«§ny<f€fc>c  roy  0091  •  •  •  •  viz.  vwfiaroQ  'Ii?9ov.  There  are, 
usually,  of  them  in  Matthew  68,  in  Mark  48,  in 
Luke  83,  in  John  18.  Concerning  the  age  of  these 
chapters  we  are  now  in  uncertainty,  so  that  we  most 
renounce  their  aid  in  deciding  on  this  MS. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  shall  have  found  in 
five  passages  traces  of  a  division,  viz.  a  cross,  which 
commonly  occurs  in  the  Gospels  by  the  side  of  the 
numbers  of  the  greater  chapters  \  But,  the  cross, 
where  it  alone  appears,  has  not  invariably  this  signi- 
fication, e.  g.  Luke  i.  15.,  viii.  35.,  ix.  5.,  xiii.  28. 
xviii.  8.,  John  iv.  6.,  iv.  41.,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  discourse,  or  before  the  end  of  parti- 
cular passages : — in  these  cases  how  could  it  denote 
a  division  ?  Yet,  it  is  admitted,  that  it  denotes 
chapters  in  these  five  passages,  Acts  iii.  1.,  iv.  3., 
viii*  20.,  x.  1.,  xvii.  20.,  thus,  they  at  least  are  not  the 
Euthalian ;  two  of  them,  Acts  iv.  3.  and  xvii.  20. 
do  not  even  agree  with  the  Euthalian  sections,  yet, 
in  all,  they  must  have  been  not  merely  five,  but 
forty,  according  to  Euthalius. 
The  Catholic  and  Paul's  Epistles,  as  well  as  the 


*  Preef.  ad  Cod.  Alexandria.  %  96.  p.  vii. 
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Apocalypse,  have  neither  chapters  nor  anagnoses. 
None  of  the  contrivances  and  precautions  of  Eutha- 
Hub  are  found  in  the  whole  book :  the  state  of  the 
stops,  the  entire  want  of  accents,  the  subscriptions 
of  Paul's  Epistles  are,  on  the  other  hand,  reasons 
that  they  were  written  before  Euthalius's  innov** 
tions,  or  before  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
which  reasons  are  so  much  the  stronger,  since  the 
book  was  written  in  Egypt. 

The  peculiarities  of  idiom  shew  this  origin :  Marie 
xii.  40,  Xif^ovreu,  xvi.  24.  Aij/m^S*,  Luke  ix.  51., 
xvii.  34.,  John  xiv.  3*,  xvi.  14, 15.,  Acts  i.  22.,  ii.  38* 
I  Cor.  xii  28.  An-iA^eic,  PhiL  iv.  15.  So<re*>c  «* 
\w\ptwq,  Col.  iii.  24.  and  Luke  xiii.  11.  avaxv^lmu 
Indeed,  uvap  and  like  formations  of  the  second 
aorist  do  not  commonly  occur,  as  in  the  Vatican 
Codex ;  but  the  Librarius  has  not  been  totally  able  to 
disengage  himself  from  them,  as  in  Luke  xix.  39.,  Acta 
i.  24.,  vi.  2.  eiirav,  Mark  xiv.  48.  cgi|X0«rt,  Luke  xi.  52. 

ftcrifX&irc,  Acts  X.  39.  avwAcm 

Cod.  C.  *.  9.  Regio-Parismus  called  alto  that  of 
Ephrem  Syrus,  because  the  more  ancient  writing 
was  destroyed  with  the  sponge,  and  the  parchment 
was  prepared  to  receive  on  it  some  of  the  ascetic 
treatises  of  Ephraem,  but,  the  more  ancient  ink 
notwithstanding  appeared  strongly  through  it,  so 
that  whole  sentences  might  easily  be  read.  For  the 
old  characters  had  fallen  into  disuse :  people  had  be* 
come  habituated  to  the  cursive  character  with  all  its 
marks  of  reading  and  division,  and  henceforward  laid 
hold  of  old  books,  for  the  sake  of  bettor  applying 
them  to  its  use. 

The  pages  thus  prepared  contain  passages  from 
the  Old,  and,  with  the  exception  of  considerable 
chasms,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Wetstein 
and  Griesbach,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
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the  same  order  as  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine 
copy ;  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic,  Pauline  Epistles,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  second  to  the 
Thessalonians,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Much,  which 
Wetstein  could  no  longer  read,  might  become  again 
legible  by  the  means  now  known. 

The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns.  The  letters 
are  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  Alexandrine  copy ; 
beautiful,  uniform,  upright  and  square ;  the  words 
are  not  divided.  The  initial  letters  are  also  found, 
as  in  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  books  and  the 
smaller  sentences.  For,  like  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  se- 
parated into  smaller  sentences,  similar  to  our  verses, 
only  somewhat  more  extensive. 

It  has  also  the  marks  of  division : — at  the  close  of 
a  passage,  a  full  stop  is  commonly  found  in  the  form 
of  a  cross;  the  minor  divisions  are  sometimes  ob- 
served, but  generally  neglected.  For  the  comma,  a 
stop  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  for  the  colon 
a  stop  is  added  in  the  middle  of  the  letter,  but  a 
later  hand  and  a  different  ink  has  almost  through 
the  book  written  over  this  stop,  a  little  cross,  smaller 
in  form  than  the  cross  which  represents  the  final 
stop*  All  of  these  distinctive  marks  occur  in  Matt, 
xxii.  11  and  12.  but  in  v.  13.  and  14.  no  distinctive 
marks  appear  until  c/cXe*rot.  In  the  15th  verse, 
there  is  only  one  after  Xoyy ;  in  the  16th  there  are 
only  two  of  them  after  Xcyovrcc  and  then  after 
ov&voc*  To  give  a  probable  idea  of  the  length  of 
the  sentence,  let  us  observe,  that  v.  11  and  12.  to- 
gether only  constitute  one,  v.  13.  and  14.  one,  and 
15,  16,  17.  one. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  stops,  no  accents  any  where 
appear. 

In  the  Gospels  the  Codex  has  the  chapters  of 
Ammonius  with  the  sections  of  Eusebius.    It  has 
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likewise  the  greater  chapters  and  the  rn-Xouc  united 
with  them,  or  tables  of  contents.  In  the  Epistles,  I 
remarked  some  divisions,  which  agree  with  the 
Egyptian  anagnoses. 

The  inscriptions  and  subscriptions,  where  they 
exist,  could  not  be  more  simple.  John  is  subscribed 
evayytXiov  Kara  'Icuavvi?v.  The  second  of  Peter  has 
without  a  numerical  mark  the  inscription,  Iforpov 
c7Ti(rroXi7,  and  the  subscription,  n«rpov  jcadoXuci?,  the 
third  of  John  is  superscribed  'Iwawov,  that  of  Jude 

lovSa  CTnaroAf?,    and  is   Subscribed  'lovSa  JccidoXucif.    Of 

the  Pauline  Epistles  the  subscription  irpoc  'Papacouc 
is  preserved,  the  inscription  and  subscription  irpoc 
KopivSioi^  a,  and  the  subscriptions  irpoc  raXarac,  irpoc 
KoXoacxaciC;  7rpocE/3paiouc,  irpoc  Tifio&^ov  |3\  None  of  these 
have  any  addition,  much  less  any  thing  of  Euthalius. 

If  we  collate  this  MS.  with  the  Alexandrine,  it  has, 
consequently,  minor  additions,  which  we  may  attri- 
bute to  a  later  time.  If  we  proceed  in  the  collation 
with  reference  to  the  distinctive  marks,  it  has  not  by 
far  so  many  and  so  frequent  subdivisions  into  com- 
mataand  colons,  as  the  Alexandrine :  two  important 
reasons  to  claim  for  it  the  precedence  of  age. 

This  Codex  was  also  written  in  Alexandria  or 
Egypt,  as  the  forms  X^erac,  Mat.  x.  41.  ctuAA^ij, 
Luke  i.  31.  avaXi?pi/*ci>c,  Luke  ix.  51.  aveX*^^,  Acts  L 
2.  «7rav,  Matt.  xxv.  8,  Mark  x.  4.  x.  37,  Acts  xxiii. 
14.  vXSar*,  Matt  xxv.  34.  iXba™,  Matt.  x.  13,  Luke 
xi.  2.  testify. 

In  the  collation  of  the  book,  Wetstein,  as  Lesz, 
and  particularly  Griesbach,  assure  us,  has  done  all 
that  was  possible;  yet,  were  it  worth  while,  by 
means  of  the  present  resources,  to  have  a  second 
gleaning.  Montfaucon  PaiUeogr.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  214. 
has  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  characters,  which  how- 
ever, does  not  equal  the  elegance  of  the  Codex. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Codex  S.  MattJuei  Dublinensis  rescriptus,  a  book 
which,  in  beauty  of  writing,  yields  to  none.  It  was 
e&punged,  and  other  treatises  were  written  upon  it, 
yet  not  so  clean,  that  the  older  letters  entirely  dis- 
appeared. John  Barret,  a  man  of  erudition  at  Trinity 
College,  in  Dublin,  perceived  the  old  writing,  caused 
it  to  be  engraved,  and  edited  it  in  64  copper-plates, 
with  a  preface,  critical  remarks,  and  a  supplement  \ 
We  possess,  through  this  splendid  work,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  yet  with  many  chasms,  according  to 
the  recension  of  Hesychius.  As  Griesbach  did 
not  know  it,  he  has  not  criticised  its  letters. 

The  characters  are  upright,  square,  uniform,  some- 
what greater  than  in  Cod.  Ephr&m.  The  A  and  M 
are  strikingly  like  to  the  form  in  which  we  see  them 
in  Coptic  MSS. 

The  text  is  subdivided  into  sentences  resembling 
verses,  as  in  A  and  C ;  but  there  is  only  one  column 
in  each  page. 

As  to  the  stops,  the  final  stop  was  always  there,  or 
where  it  has  faded  away  there  is  a  considerable  blank 
space  where  it  was :  but  the  colon  is  not  always  ob- 
servable ;  the  space  of  nearly  half  a  letter  shews 
where  it  once  was.  The  smallest  division,  for  which 
a  space  is  assigned,  nearly  like  that  for  the  colon, 
seldom  occurs.  All  three  have  the  same  marks,  one 
point  or  stop. 

There  are  no  accents,  or  to  use  the  words  of  the 
eye-witness,  nee  habet  spiritus  aut  accentus  omnino. 

From  every  argument  decisive  of  the  point,  the 
book  is  not  more  recent  than  that  of  Ephraem  Syrus. 
To  complete  the  description,  we  must  mention,  that 

'  Evangelium  secundum  Mattheeum,  ex  codice  rescripto  in  Biblio- 
tfcec&collegii  SS.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin,  descriptum  operA  et  studio 
Jo.  Barret,  &c,  cui  adjungitur  appendix  Collationes  Codicis  Mont* 
fbrtiani  complectejm.    Dublini  in  JEdibus  Academicis.     MDCCCI. 
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it  has  the  chapters  of  Ammonius,  yet  without  Euse- 
bius's  sections ;  also  the  greater  chapters  and  their 
inscriptions. 

I  have  met  with  the  following  Alexandrine  forms 

in  it,  Matt.  X.  41.  Xtyu/*rai,  vii.  25.  wpomrtaav,  xi. 
7,  8,  9.  €^9|Xdarc* 


SECTION  LI. 

The  MSS.  of  the  second  epoch,  which  were  writ- 
ten, after  stichometry  had  come  into  repute,  ore 
D.,  or  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  of  the  Gospels  add 
Acts ;  E.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Laudianus  irL 
In  Paul's  Epistles  they  are  D  and  E,  or  Cod.  Claro* 
viontanus  and  Sangermanentis,  and  lastly,  H  6? 
Cotilinianut. 

D  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  was  used  by  Robert 
Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  anno 
1550,  where  its  readings  are  occasionally  marked  in 
the  margin  with  the  letter  (&.  The  last  possessor  of 
it,  before  its  arrival  in  England,  was  Theodore  Beza? 
the  rest  of  its  history  lies  in  obscurity,  and  a  part  of 
it  will  also  remain  there.  At  all  events,  it  came  into 
good  hands.  Beza  presented  it,  in  the  year  1581, 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  it  was  vend* 
rated,  and  in  the  year  1793,  printed  in  its  own  cha- 
racters, which  were  carefully  copied  *.  The  pages 
which  are  deficient  are  shewn  by  the  editor,  in  the 
preface,  p.  xxvi.,  but  more  circumstantially  and  ac- 
curately in  the  appendix  at  the  end,  as  well  as  those 

*  Codex  Theodori  Bez®  Cantabrigiensis,  Evangelia  et  Apostol- 
orum  Acta  complectens,  quadratis  literis  Graeco-Latinis,  AcademiA 
auspicante, .  • .  edidit,  Codicis  historian*  praefixit,  notasque  adjecit 
Thomas  Kipling,  (re/.)  Cantabi  igiee  e  prelo  Academico  impensis  Aca. 
demia?,  mdccxciii.  in  two  splendid  folio  volumes. 

T    2 
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which,  at  different  periods,  were  added  later  as  sup- 
plements or  as  corrigenda. 

The  Gospels  are  in  this  order,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark,  after  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
On  one  side  is  the  Greek  text ;  on  the  other,  opposite 
to  it,  a  Latin  version  before  Jerome ;  on  the  left  of 
the  Greek,  both  stichometrically  written  with  uncial 
characters.  The  Greek  letters  are  upright,  square, 
not  compressed  according  to  the  more  modern  form, 
but  like  the  oldest  characters. 

The  Greek  and  the  Latin  are  by  one  and  the  same 
hand.  This  is  evident  in  the  letters  A  and  E,  in  the 
C  of  the  Latins,  and  the  sigma  of  the  Greeks  ;  still 
more  in  the  letter  T,  whose  transverse  stroke  is 
made  with  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  pen,  and  most 
clearly  in  the  Latin  P  and  Greek  n,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  Calligraphist  had  his  own  device,  in 
which  they  both  resemble  each  other. 

Yet,  the  Calligraphist  understood  little  of  Greek, 
and  as  little  of  Latin :  unversed  in  both  languages, 
he  prepared  his  book  merely  in  his  capacity  of  a 
handi-craft  man.  He  was  an  Egyptian  or  an  Alexan- 
drian. A  Latino-Greek  Codex  written  in  Alexandria, 
is  an  uncommon  curiosity,  wherefore  we  would  not  be 
guilty  of  withholding  the  proof.  No  Codex,  not  even 
the  Vatican,  has  so  many  Alexandrine  forms  or 
idioms,  as  this :  uwav  is  very  common ;  also  Matt. 

XUl.  48.   c/3aXav,    Mark   Viii.  15.  ore   aprovg  oi/jc  H\av. 

xii.  12.  ain?Xdav,  Luke  viii.  34.  tyvyav,  Acts  ii.  40.  Su- 

papTVparo,  vii.  27.  37.  ctVac  for  €C7rwv,  and  Ver.  40.  ctirav- 
r «c>  vii*  57.  vvvtayav  ra  wray  X.    23.  cruvifAdav,  xvi.   7. 

it&Xav.  The  editor  has  noticed  in  the  supplement, 
John  viii.  22.  cXcyav,  viii.  53.  air&avav,  Luke  i.  59. 
liXSav ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  forget  Luke  ii.  16. 
tipav,  which  Wetstein  pointed  out.  We  still  further 
remark,  X^ovrai,  Matt.  xx.  10.  Xif/i^wdc,  Matt.  xxi. 
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22.  irccrrcuerc  ore  Aif/t«/*cx&,  Mark  xi.  24.,  Acts  i.  8.  H. 
38.  X^^vTae,  Mark  xii.  40.  <ruAX^p,  Luke  i.  31. 
afcXt^dii,  Mark  xvi.  19.  Acts  i.  2.  22.  x.  16.  avaX^- 
&«c,  Acts'i.  11.,  &c. 

If  then,  as  the  proofs  evince,  the  book  was  written 
in  Alexandria,  its  age  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined ;  it  was  written  after  Euthalius  and  before 
the  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  last  part  of  the  fifth 
or  in  the  sixth  century;  at  that  time,  when  the 
Greeks  abandoned  the  Calligraphist's  laborious  mode 
of  sustenance,  and  transferred  the  whole  employ- 
ment to  the  poor  and  industrious  Egyptians,  who 
were  neither  masters  of  the  Greek,  nor  versed  in 
the  Latin.     Cf.  §  49. 

That  the  book  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Latins,  may  not  well  be  denied,  and  that  it  had  been 
in  their  hands,  traces  of  various  sorts  remain  to 
prove.   Even  the  pages  of  the  Greek  text,  Matt.  iii. 

7.   from   fuWovariQ  opyi?£    to    V.    16.    wvev/na  rov    Oeov, 

John  xviii.  14 — xx.  13.  Mark  xvi.  15.  from  waay  rg 
ktkjh  to  the  end,  which  in  the  interim  were  destroyed 
by  time  and  chance,  were  written  again  by  a  Latin 
hand,  probably  in  the  twelfth  century. 

One  of  the  Latin  supplements,  Matt.  ii.  21. — iii.  8; 
which  Kipling,  from  the  characters,  places  in  the 
tenth  century,  might  even  serve  us  for  a  collateral 
evidence  as  to  the  country  of  the  West,  in  which  it 
was  preserved.  For  the  supplement  entirely  agrees 
withCodex  Corbeiensis,  which  is  printed  in  Bianchini's 
Evangeliarium  quadruplex  \  This  Codex,  however, 
was  kept  in  the  French  Corbey. 

As  to  those  who  have  the  idea,  that  the  Greek  text 
has  been  frequently  falsified  from  Latin  books,  we 
may  remark,  that  they  may  convince  themselves  of 

*  Praef.  ad  edit.  Cod.  Cantab,  p.  xviii. 
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the  contrary  from  the  Codex  at  Cambridge,  that  the 
Latin  rather  has  been  accommodated  to  the  Greek, 
contrary  to  all  Syntax,  with  a  childish  scrupulosity, 
sometimes  even  to  insipidity. 

The  Codex  has  no  accents;  but  that  makes  no 
difference,  the  predominating  sign,  its  stichometrical 
arrangement,  is  equivalent.  Probably  the  Librarius 
merely  spared  himself  a  labour,  from  which  the  Latin 
reader  could  derive  but  very  small  advantage.  He 
has  his  own  good  reason  for  not  having  added  at  the 
end  the  Euthalian  numbers  of  the  stick* ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  accommodate  them  to  this  old  text,  which 
had  a  number  of  words  and  sentences  which  no  longer 
existed  in  the  revised  text  copied  by  Euthalius. 

E.  The  MS.  which  bears  this  mark  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  only  contains  the 
Acts.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
it  is  called  Laudianus  iii.  Some  pages  are  wanting 
to  it,  from  Acts  xxvi.  29.  to  xxviii.  6.  It  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Hearne,  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1715. 

The  Greek  text,  and  one  of  the  Latin  versions, 
before  Jerome,  are  stichometrically  written  one 
against  the  other  on  one  page,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  other  MSS. — first  the  Latin,  then  the  Greek. 
The  characters  are  uncial,  square,  large,  somewhat 
heavy,  and  much  coarser  than  in  the  Cambridge  MS. 
The  chapters  of  Euthalius  are  pointed  out  by  means  of 
stronger  initial  letters  advanced  in  the  margin.  The 
Librarius  has  also  omitted  the  accents,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  stichi  at  the  end. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  Graco-Latin  MSS.  known, 
which  derives  its  origin  from  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
factory s  This  is  attested  by  the  following  evidences, 

Acts  XVi.  20.  31.  tivav,  XXVi.  15.  eyw  8c  cctto,  xx.  24. 
tiwag  fiaoTify.  av<ra£.  •  •  •  »ii.  23.  airciAarc,  VU.  10.  c&iXaro* 
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21.  avtiXaro,  V.  10.  vvpav,  viiL  3.  cAvpipvaro,  xiv.  15.  cat 
vapayjpriiia  e£i?XXaro,  11.  40.,  XX.  23.  Su/uaprvparo.      On 

Woide's  testimony,  Prttf.  ad  Cod.  Alex.  §  lxxvi 

iXrifjaptv  also  Stands  for  eXtp/f*. 

We  hence  obtain  the  same  conclusion  respecting 
the  age  of  the  book,  which  was  before  beneficial  to 
us  in  the  question  relative  to  the  Codex  at  Cam* 
bridge ;  we  cannot  place  it  so  low  as  the  conquest  of 
the  Arabs,  and  therefore  must  refer  it  to  the  sixth 
or  at  the  worst,  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century. 

During  the  intermediate  time  until  the  eighth 
century,  it  was  in  Sardinia.  For  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  a  Greek  edict  of  a  Dux  Sardinia,  not  writ- 
ten in  the  hand  of  Bibliographers,  /3*  j3Xtoypaf  o>v,  but 
in  the  old  documentary  or  diplomatic  hand,  which 

thus  begins,  <t>Xavioc  wayKpariOQ  aw  Ocy  Aov£  Sap&viac 
S«|Xa  7roiai  ra  vwortTayfuva,  jircurep  dcoarvyttc  «cat  ftp  •  •  •  • 

Justinian,  who  knew  how  again  to  make  the  power 
of  the  Greeks  respected  in  the  west,  first  established, 
as  Wetstein  remarks  (L.  i.  Cod.  tit.  27.  de  iff. 
Prcef.  Pratorio  Africa,  leg.  2.  $  3.)  in  the  year 
534  duces  Sardinia.  But  this  sovereignty  of  the 
Eastern  Caesars  only  lasted  to  the  year  749,  when 
the  Lombards  subjected  the  island  to  them,  and 
maintained  it  until  the  decay  of  their  power  and 
their  last  kingd.  The  end  of  the  duces  Sardinia 
and  of  the  Greek  influence  in  the  island,  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century,  confirms  the  age  assigned 
to  the  book,  which  could  have  contained  the  Greek 

enactment   of  <t>Xawoc   irayjcparioc   Aov£   Sap&yiac,   to 

have  been  during  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  that 
is,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
edict  issued  for  a  religious  object,  as  it  appears,  is 

d  Cambiagi,  Istoria  del  regno  di  Sardegna.  T.  i.  lib.  3. 
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certainly  not  without  year  or  date,  and  might  pro- 
bably even  still  communicate  to  us  information  con- 
cerning the  Codex  itself. 

That  the  Codex  betrays  no  attempt  to  accommo- 
date the  Greek  to  the  Latin,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  for  the  sake  of  making  the  Latin  in  every  way 
like  the  Greek,  it  has  strained  and  unduly  forced 
the  Latin  language,'  Woide  has  shewn  by  several 
Tery  striking  examples.  Prof,  ad  Ed.  Cod.  Alex. 
Sect.  vi.  %  lxxx. 

D.  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  second  part  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  and 
Acts :  but  the  size  is  somewhat  smaller,  the  parch- 
ment is  thinner  and  more  finely  prepared,  and  the 
characters  are  more  elegant,  than  those  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Codex  ;  the  abbreviations  also,  as  Marsh  has 
observed,  are  different  in  both,  e.  g.  in  'Iijowe,  Xpwoc, 
&c. 

This  Codex  is  commonly  called  Claromontatuu, 
and  bears  now  in  the  French  Library  the  number 
107 ;  it  formerly  was  2*245.  The  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  (the  first  and  last  page)  are  wanting, 
also  in  the  middle  of  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 — 22.,  which 
has  been  supplied  by  another  person.  The  book  has 
several  corrections  by  many  hands,  as  Griesbach  has 
accurately  noticed. 

The  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  text  is  so  written 
one  opposite  to  the  other  in  beautiful,  square,  uncial 
diameters,  that  in  the  one  page  the  Greek  is  on  the 
reader's  left,  and  in  the  uther^phLatiu  ou  the  right. 
Both  columns  are  stichon-^  iHflHH*    Thi; 

Greek  leUoad 
where  fc^r 

Mont- 
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faucon,  that  he  dared  not  without  some  scruple,  to 
deprive  the  accents  of  the  same  age  as  the  cha- 
racters, accordingly  he  moderated  his  cautious  con- 
tradiction by  the  concession,  that  at  least  they 
might  have  been  added  to  the  book  not  long  after- 
wards ;  "  Accentus  et  Spiritus  annotantur :  sed  ii  se- 
cundd  manit,  ut  videtur,  nee  diu  ut  creditor,  post  de- 
scription Codicem  adjecti  sunt"  This  is  indeed  very 
possible,  for  according  to  the  observation  of  the 
virtuosi,  one  Calligraphist  wrote  a  book,  and  another 
the  accents.  Griesbach  admits,  that  in  some  pas- 
sages, but  very  rarely,  they  were  added  by  the  same 
hand.  Symb.  crit.  P.  ii.  p.  32.  This  could  with 
difficulty  be  ascertained  either  from  the  faded  or 
vivid  ink,  since  the  characters  have  been  in  many 
places  covered  with  fresh  ink.  At  all  events,  accord- 
ing to  this  assertion,  the  book  originally  had  some 
accents,  which  the  first  Librarius  however  did  not 
continue  through  the  whole. 

But  the  principal  character  of  the  book  is,  that  it 
is  stichometrically  written,  and  thus  its  own  boun- 
dary is  defined,  which  it  cannot  exceed.  But,  it  can 
be  referred  no  farther  back  than  the  8th  century,  if 
we  merely  form  our  judgment  from  the  Latin  cha- 
racters. If  however  we  collate  it  with  the  Laudian 
MS.  of  the  Acts,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  placed 
lower  than  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  we  must 
assuredly  concede  a  high  antiquity  to  this  book. 

The  Librarius  has  excused  himself  from  the  trouble 
of  adding,  at  the  end  of  each  Epistle,  the  Euthalian 
subscriptions  and  list  of  stichi.  After  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  there  is  instead  a  catalogue  of  the  stichi  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  by 
mother  band,  which  has  also  added  the  Epistle  to 
he  Hebrews.     A  specimen  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Romans  has  been  given  by  Montfaucon.    PdUeogr. 
Gr.  L.  iii.  e.  4. 

E.  in  Paul's  Epistles  is  a  MS.  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris.  It  is 
called  Codex  Sangermanensis.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  inquire  the  number,  which  it  now  bears,  it  can  no 
longer  be  certainly  said,  whether  it  still  exists \ 

According  to  Wetstein,  it  is  solely  a  transcript  of 
the  Codex  Claromontanus,  which  Griesbach  still 
further  has  confirmed.  From  hence  he  has  even 
determined  its  age.  For  he  has  evidently  distin- 
guished several  of  the  correctors,  who  attempted 
their  emendations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  of 
the  Claromontanus.  One  of  them  even  undertook 
alterations  in  the  Latin  with  the  smaller  character. 
All  these,  and  particularly  the  last,  which  disclose 
a  very  late  age,  appear  in  the  text  of  the  MS.  of  St 
Germain.  This  scholar  has  referred  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  observations,  to  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  Symb.  crit.  P.  ii.  p.  77.  f.  The  uncial 
character,  according  to  the  specimens  in  Mabillon 
de  re  diplom.  L.  v.  T.  ii.  p.  346.,  and  Montfaucon, 
Pakeogr.  Gr.  L.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  218.  was  not  familiar 
to  ^he  Librarius,  but  resembles  rather  a  cautious  and 
wretched  daubing,  than  a  fluent  written  character. 

I  include  in  this  series  two  other  MSS.,  which 
have  no  more  right  from  their  age  to  require  a  place 
here  than  the  MS.  of  St  Germain.  It  may  be  per- 
mitted to  me  in  this  instance  to  pay  deference  to 
their  family  and  extraction,  that  the  following  may 
derive  their  illustration  from  the  preceding.  As 
in  numismatic  collections,  we  distinguish  nummos 

•  I  gee  from  the  public  papers,  that  the  MS.  is  now  in  St.  Peters* 
burg,  where  it  was  brought  by  Dubrowsky,  Councillor  of  Legation. 
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commatis  barbarici,  re-impressions  of  Roman  coins 
by  barbarians,  so  may  we  in  this  case,  and  call  these 
books  codices  barbaricos ;  they  are  F.  and  G.  in 
Paul's  Epistles,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Both 
are  Graeco-Latia,  and  transcripts  of  these  exemplaria, 
which  we  have  already  considered. 

G.  belonged  to  Professor  Boerner  at  Leipsic,  from 
whence  it  was  also  called  Codex  Boernericmiis,  be- 
fore it  passed  into  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 
It  contains  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul :  that  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  written  in  it,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Epistles  the  following  passages  are  wanting, 
Rom.  i.  1 — 6.,  ii.  6 — 26.,  viii.  1,  2..  xiv.  23.,  xv.  1., 
1  Cor.  iii.  7 — 17.,  vi.  6—15.,  Col.  ii.  1 — 9.  Christian 
Fr.  Matthaei  caused  the  whole  MS.  to  be  printed 
with  all  its  peculiarities,  and  has  also  given  an  en- 
graved specimen  of  it  '• 

The  Greek  characters  are  uncial,  but  formed  in  a 
particular  manner.  They  are  very  like  those  in 
the  Psalter  of  Sedulius  Scotus  apud  Montfaucon* 
Pakeogr.  Gr.  L.  iii.  c.  7.  p.  237.,  also  like  a  Psalter 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  Seminary  at 
Wiirzburg. 

The  text  is  from  a  stichometrical  exemplar,  al- 
though the  Librarius  has  continued  it  in  serie  with* 
out  setting  down  the  stichi.  He  has  indicated  the 
beginning  of  each  of  them  by  an  initial  letter. 
Were  we  to  continue  the  sentence  in  writing,  wher- 
ever we  thus  observe  it,  the  stichometrical  division 
would  be  placed  before  us.  We  will  make  the  at* 
tempt  with  the  engraved  specimens,  without  altering 
any  thing  of  the  orthography. 

'  xiii.  Epistolarum  Pauli  Codex  cum  Versione  Latina  veteri,  vulgo 
Ante-Hieronymiana,  olim  Boernerianus,  nunc  Bibliotbecae  Electoral!* 
Dresdensig,  summa  fide  et  diligentia  transcriptus  et  editus  a  Cbr. 
Frid.  Matthaei.    Misenae  ioipens.  Erbstenii.  mdcclxxxxl  4. 

9 
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Tawru  aot  yoafu 
EXri£w  eX9(iv  ra\tinv 
Eav  ftoaSvvw 
Ira  iSqc 

Five  8(1.   EV  OUCW  9«OV  uva^fittpftfcat. 

H«f  t«*  aHcXqaia  Stow  frtvroc 

2ivXo<  icai  f$fMUU/ia  tiic  aXi£«ac 

Kai  opoXoyou/Hvoc. 

Mcya  *tiv  TO  mc  fl*»«/3tioc.  /luriJJMOr 

Oc  ff  aUfpwSq.  (V  ffaj>K(. 

EStKatwft)  *v  irvivftaTi 

OfSrj  ayyiXoic. 

EKqov^Sif  (V.  (Svwiv 

I1ir(i>3i|  iv  Koapto 

AviXijji^&ij  iv.  So£ir 

O  «  xitufia  pqrwc  Xfytl. 

Ort  ff  wn-fpoic  JtaiiXMc 

This  accurate  stichometrical  division,  by  means 
of  initial  letters,  the  Librarius  has  also  furnished 
with  stops,  thereby  certifying  us  how  little  idea  of 
dividing  the  passages  he  had,  and  how  perfectly  in* 
capable  he  was  of  planning  merely  a  few  stick!  on 
Euthalius's  principles.  Throughout  the  book,  he 
has  omitted  the  accents. 

The  Latin  version  was  made  in  the  times  before 
Jerome,  and  is  inserted  between  the  Greek  lines.  It 
is  written  in  the  smaller  or  current  alphabet,  and  with 
Anglo-Saxon  characters,  such  as  Wetstein  observed 
in  a  Psalter  in  the  Library  at  Basil,  which  was  of 
Irish  origin,  according  to  the  subscription. 

-The  transcriber  and  his  predecessors   laboured 
still  more  to  accommodate  the  version  to  the  Greek, 
i  it  rm  originally  :  e.  g,  Rom.  iv.  16.  «c  to  »*u 
rytwwXar, '»  *mejwmwm  pnmittiawm,  18. 
*  *wAX«v  &*•«-,   in  jGc»dr>.  ant 
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utfieret,  eum pater,  aut  patrem.  20.  oi  oWpiS?)  ry  a  71-101-19, 
a  AX'  ive%vvan<jj%ri,  non  Juzsitavit,  aut  <estimavit,aut  dubi- 
tavit  diffidentid,  sed  confortatus  est,  potentates  est. 

The  book  also  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Monastic  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Greek,  whence 
some  very  scholastic  remarks  may  be  explained,  as 
in  Romans  viii.  5.  oi  yap  Kara  <rapjca  ovreg  qui  secundum 
carnem  sunt,  (participium :)  Rom.  iv.  13.  iwayy*  eXia  ry 
'Aj3paa/i  promissio  (dativus)  Abrafue.,  &c.  But  we 
cannot  enter  further  into  these  illustrative  remarks, 
and  are  contented,  hence  to  lead  others  to  observe 
how  little  the  theory  of  those,  who  represent  the 
falsification  of  the  Greek  MSS.  from  the  Latin,  as  a 
principle  in  the  history  of  the  text,  is  confirmed. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  Boernerian  Codex  is  a  transcript  of  an 
old  copy,  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  stichometrically 
written  with  uncial  characters,  on  the  side  of  which 
was  a  version  before  Jerome,  probably  after  a  copy 
which  resembles  the  Clarmont  MS.,  and  might  have 
exceeded  it  in  age. 

The  copy  from  which  our  Codex  is  derived,  was 
written,  like  the  Graeco-Latin  MSS.  D.  and  E.,  in 
Alexandria,  which  the  idiomatic  variations  occurring 
in  it  attest  abundantly.  Rom.  ii.  11.  Ephes.  vL  9. 

Col.    iii.    25.    irpoG(D7ro\rip\pia,    Phil.   iv.   15.   So0€<i>c  cot 

\rifi\p£<M>s,  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  pcraXfi^tc,  Rom.  xi.  15.  wpo- 
Xryii/ac,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  avnX^ic,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.,  v.  7., 

vi.  14.  aveiriXtyiTrrov,  Rom.  xiii.  2.  Aij/ui/'ovrai,  Gal.  vi.  1. 

irpoXif/ti^di?,  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  on  hXhto  Vac,  2  Cor.  V.  17. 

ycyovav,  Rom.  XV.  3.  circirccrav,  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  t&ASare. 

The  copy  was  made  in  the  tenth,  or  very  early  in 
the  ninth  century,  since,  on  its  margin,  it  is  frequently 
remarked  by  the  first  hand,  t€  contra  ToSoWaXicov, 
contra  Graecos."    The  former  unfolded  his  doctrines 
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one  of  those,  which  were  in  circulation  before  Je- 
rome. 

Wetstein  believed  G  to  have  been  a  transcript  of 
this,  but  nothing  opposes  the  reverse  of  the  case* 
However,  in  F.  there  is  a  stop  after  each  word,  and 
consequently  each  is  divided  from  the  other  by  this 
mark,  and  each  has  its  boundary ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  G.  was  copied  from  a  MS.  which  had  no 
divisions  of  words.  We  may  perceive  this  from  the 
following  examples :  1  Cor.  iv.  21.  G.  thus  divides 

the  words,  irvtvfxart  rt-vpa,  anjroc.  1  Cor.  viii.  7.  acr&ctnic 
ovq.  apoXvvtrai,  ix.  12.  Iva  pri  iv  Kovrnivrtv  aSwptv,  XV.  88* 

<p&upov<iiv  17.  Stay^pw.  ra  o/ucXtat.  On  the  other  hand, 
MS.  F.  is  not  copied  from  G :  for  the  mode  of  writ* 
ing  in  columns  is  that  authorized  in  the  older  MSS., 
whereas  we  have  no  ancient  examples  of  the  custom 
adopted  in  G.,  G.  has  also  many  peculiar  readings, 
which  do  not  occur  in  Codex  F. 

Yet,  it  is  striking  how  often  they  agree  in  minutiae 
and  errors,  so  that  the  dependence  of  both  MSS.  on 
each  other  can  with  difficulty  be  contradicted.  How- 
ever, these  irreconcileable  singularities  all  through 
them  can  only  be  explained  by  our  admission,  that  the 
basis  of  both  was  a  common  original  MS.,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  various  cor- 
rections, of  which  one  copyist  chose  one  reading, 
another  the  other,  and  adopted  it  in  his  text. 

The  MS.  at  Reichenau  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
Boernerian;  for,  the  passage,  a  post  illam  generalem 
baptismi  Gratiam"  which,  as  Semler  has  remarked, 
was  taken  from  Rhabanus  Maurus,  and  appended  at 
the  end  of  the  Reichenau  Codex,  is  by  the  first  hand. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  well  have  been  written  earlier, 
turn  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  or  in  the  tenth 
entury. 

These  MSS.  have  not  wandered  into  our  country, 
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although  prohahly  here  they  originated.  In  the  se- 
venth century,  numerous  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
and  partly  from  Scotland,  came  to  us  ;  they  settled 
here,  and  were  the  fathers  and  founders  of  our  mo- 
nastic institutions  and  abbies.  Thus  came  Gallus, 
Columban,  Fridolin,Trudpert,  Pirmin,and  others,  and 
in  the  sequel  attracted  from  their  native  land  other 
scholars ;  from  whence  we  sometimes  observe  in  our 
monastic  libraries  books  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  charac- 
ter. The  latter  individuals  probably  brought  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  thus  we 
obtained  Graeco-Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  For  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  Theodore,  a  Greek  by 
birth,  educated  at  Athens,  was  received  into  the 
priesthood  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  sent  by  the  Pope 
with  archiepiscopal  authority  to  Britain8.  By  his 
means,  the  British  monasteries  were  enabled  to  know 
the  Greek  language. 

Codex  H.  was  a  very  beautiful  stichometrical  MS., 
from  which,  in  the  celebrated  library  of  Bishop  Cois- 
lin,  at  Metz,  No.  202,  fragments  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  were  preserved,  which  Montfaucon  caused 
to  be  printed,  and  Griesbach  de  Novo  examined h.  The 
catalogue  of  them  is  found  in  his  manual  edition  of  the 
New  Testament:  there  is  a  specimen  in  Montfaucon. 

In  earlier  times,  the  Codex  was  kept  at  Mount 
Athos,  where  it  was  applied,  as  old  parchment,  to  the 
binding  of  other  books,  in  the  year  1218,  as  it  is  evi- 

1  Epist.  Zacbariae  ad  Bonifacium  (apud  Harzheim  concilia  Ger- 
manise, T.  i.  p.  84.)  in  gentem  Anglorum  et  Saxonura  in  Britanni4 
insula  primi  praedicatores  ab  sede  Apostolicd  missi,  Augustinus, 
Laurent ius,  Justus,  et  Honorius,  novissimS  et  tuis  tetnporibus  Theo- 
doras Graeco-Latinus,  ante  Philosophus  et  Athenis  eruditus,  Romas 
ordinatus,  pallio  sublimatus  ad  praefatam  Britanniam  transmissus 
judicabat  et  gubernabat. 

h  Montfaucon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  P.  ii.  p.  253-63.  Griesbach, 
Synop.  Crit.  P.  ii.  p.  S5. 
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dent  from  a  note  of  the  book,  to  which  it  was  forced 
to  serve  as  a  binding. 

It  is  entirely  in  Greek,  with  very  large  genuine 
square  characters  of  the  old  sort,  commonly  called 
stichometrical,  and  is  written  with  accents.  It  had 
also  the  Euthalian  subscriptions,  one  of  which  is  re- 
maining after  the  Epistle  to  Titus  :  sirtoroA*  n-poc  Tcrov 

tijc  KpijTOiv  cicicXifcnac — k.  t.  A. 

Montfaucon  concludes  from  the  note,  avr^Xtfin  n 

Bij3Aoc  Tpoc  to  iv  Kat<japeiy   avriypa<pov  tijc  /3i/3Xio9i|ic||C 

rov  «yiov  Ha/x<jn\ov  x€lP*  ycypafi/icvov,  which  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  that  it  was  written  in  Syria*. 
But  this  postscript  belongs  to  Euthalius,  not  to  the 
Librarius.  On  the  other  hand,  ewcaraXnprov,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  line  of  the  subscription,  is  Alex- 
andrine ;  whence  the  book,  from  its  genuine  ancient 
characters,  must  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  cent 
tury,  before  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs.    Cf.  §  49. 


SECTION  LII. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  MSS.  which  arose  after 
stichometry,  and  among  them  we  give  the  first  rank 
to  the  Codex  K.,  which  was  brought  from  Cyprus  in 
the  year  1637,  and  thence  called  Cyprius.  It  was 
Colbertin.  5149.,  and  now  is  N.  63.  in  the  Bibliothe*- 
que  du  Roi  in  Paris '.  We  have  conceded  to  it  the 
first  place,  because  it  plainly  informs  us  how  the 
transition  from  stichometry  to  proper  stops,  was 
effected.  Cf.  §  45.    It  was  not  indeed  itself  co-seta? 

1  Scholz  has  more  expressly  described  and  collated  it  de  novo. 
T?ommentatio  inaugurah's  de  Codice  Cyprio,  et  familiA,  quam  sistit. 
ed.  Jo.  Mart.  Augustin  Scholz,  curis  criticis  in  Historiam  textoa 
Evangeliorum,  4.  Heidelberg*?,  1820,  at  the  end. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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specimen,  which  have  been  engraved  pretty  accu- 
rately, and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Prof.  Herzog.  A  regular  interpunction  proceeds 
through  the  whole  book :  the  full  stop  is  introduced 
above,  at  the  top  of  the  letter ;  the  middle  division, 
(the  colon)  about  the  middle  of  the  letter ;  the  small- 
est, at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  is  a  dot,  which  is 
sometimes  lengthened  into  a  manifest  comma.  The 
words  are  furnished  with  accents,  which  have  been 
here  and  there  forgotten.  The  text,  as  in  Codd.  A.  C. 
is  divided  into  parts  after  the  manner  of  verses. 

But  around  the  text  characters  of  other  times  are 
seen,  and  an  uncial  character  of  the  ninth  century 
is  the  predominant,  not  like  to  that  of  Cod.  L.  with 
all  the  compressed  and  elongated  letters,  as  they 
appear  in  MSS.  of  this  century.  In  this  character 
are  the  syllabi  of  the  chapters,  nrXoc,  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  Gospels,  the  pages  of  which,  as  may 
clearly  be  seen,  were  put  together,  and  bound  one 
by  one.  By  the  same,  or  a  cotemporary  hand,  are 
the  notices  of  the  Ammonian  periods  on  the  side, 
and  in  the  lower  margin  the  indices,  in  which  Evan- 
gelist this  narrative  may  again  be  found,  as  well  ais 
the  notices  of  the  festivals,  on  which  certain  sections 
were  read,  e.  g.  as  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew :  etc 

ra  ayia  Gco^avw,  r  fura  $ma,  /ura  rr\v  r  ayewv  7ravrwv,  &C 

Both  characters  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
line,  or  immediately  under  one  another.  The  festi- 
vals are  very  seldom  marked  in  the  old  character : 
the  specimen  contains  one  of  these  rare  instances, 
in  the  words  t^  fieyaXy  KvpiaKH :  much  more  frequently 
there  are  found  in  this  hand  certain  commencing 
forms  of  Church-lessons,  before  remarked  in  the 
upper-margin ;  e.  g.  on  the  70th  page,  ry  icaipy  £*«- 

vtp  e\a\ri<nv  o  I c  ;  on  the  90th,  tioifX&v  o  I?  «c  KciTrsp- 
vaov/ti;   on   the    100th,  ry    Kmpu)  iicuvtp  inoptvtTO    o    1^ 

v  2 
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roic  2aj3/3a<nv,  &c.  These  commencing  forms  are  often 
advanced  far  into  the  page,  so  that  before  them  re- 
mains a  blank  space,  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
something  additional,  of  which  the  calligraphist  of 
the  second  character  took  possession  :  thus,  p.  110, 
the  introduction  ry  Kaipy  tKHvy  tikowev  HpwSijc  o  Ba- 
oiXtvq  mv  aKotiv  rov  Iov  is  in  the  ancient  character; 
in  the  second  character,  the  words  etc  rtiv  airoro/utr 
rov  irpoSpo/iov  are  prefixed,  or  p.  158,  the  formulary, 
ry  Kmpy  tKtivy  qXSev  is  in  the  ancient  character,  before 

which  is  the  rirXog — inpi  rov  cj^ovtoc  wvevfia  Aai/tovcov 

in  the  more  modern. 

Where  these  are  not  carefully  separated,  the  judg- 
ment will  be  led  astray,  by  which  means  the  body  of 
the  book  will  be  deformed,  which  is  of  a  far  greater 
age  than  these  additaments,  which  hover  around  the 
text.  A  book  which  in  the  ninth  century  has  received 
these  additions  and  augmentations,  must  so  much 
the  rather  be  retraced  beyond  the  ninth  century,  as 
its  characters  bear  in  them  infallible  marks  of  a  higher 
antiquity.  It  will  not  be  objected  to  me,  that  the 
calligraphist  may  have  probably  conceived  the  idea 
of  imitating  a  more  ancient  character.  There  is  no- 
thing of  imitation  in  it :  every  letter  is  bold ;  each 
stroke  is  drawn  by  a  surer  hand  :  it  is  the  writing  of 
a  practised,  not  of  a  copying  calligraphist.  I  know 
one  such  a  book  of  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Chevalier  Nani,  now  by  his  kindness  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark.  Undeniable  evidences  prove 
it  to  have  been  written  about  the  tenth  century,  for 
the  letters  C  €  O  6  in  it  are  still  as  rounded  as  in  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  But  the  cautious  and  insecure 
hand  alone  which  guided  the  calamus  or  pen,  is  too 
self  evident:  we  perceive  the  thin  and  thick  un- 
steady strokes,  as  they  were  gradually  thickened  by 
repeated  traces,  &c.     No  one  can  shew  any  thing  of 
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this  sort  in  the  Codex  at  Basil,  they  are  genuine 
characters  of  the  eighth  century,  in  which  it  is 
written.  But  I  do  not  venture  to  refer  it  to  a  higher 
age ;  since  in  the  more  ancient  writing,  if  the  calli- 
graphist  was  pressed  for  room  at  the  end  of  a  line,  he 
made  the  letters  smaller ;  but  this  Codex  avoids  this, 
for  it  compresses  the  letters,  and  makes  them  smaller, 
which  is  mostly  remarkable  in  C  6  O,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  alterations  of  the  ninth 
century. 

This  MS.  had  its  abode  in  Constantinople  or  it* 
vicinity.  Not  to  be  too  diffuse,  I  appeal  only  to 
two  proofs.  In  Matthew  the  festival  is  entitled  rww 
ayiwv  avapyvpwv.  These  moneyless  saints  are  Cosmas 
and  Damian,  who  practised  medicine  gratui- 
tously k.  They  possessed  in  the  other  half  of  the 
6th  century  a  temple  in  Constantinople,  through  the 
favour  of  Justin  the  second,  and  Sophia  his  wife  !. 
In  Luke  this  occurs  on  the  margin,  ac  rnv  nvvwv 
nov  ayiwv  vorapiwv.  These  were  exclusively  Con* 
stantinopolitan  saints,  who  perished  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, which  Macedonius  excited/  and  were  then  ac- 
counted martyrs,  over  whose  tombs  a  Church  was 
built,  which  yet  stood  in  the  days  of  Sozomen  m. 

The  Codex  therefore  had  its  abode  in  Constanti- 
nople or  its  environs,  and  served  as  a  Church-book, 
on  which  account  it  had  in  the  hand  of  the  writer 
the  indices  of  the  Church-lessons,  and  their  intro- 
ductory formularies.     In  this  case  it  might  easily 

k  Suicer,  Thesaur.  Phil.  V.  dvapyvpog.  Balsamon,  Schol.  ad 
Photii  Nomoc.  tit.  vii.  c.  2.  in  Biblioth.  juris  Canon.  Voell.  et 
Justell.  T.  i.  p.  623. 

1  Anonym,  apud  Bandur.  in  Antiquit.  Imperii  Orient.  P.  ii.  T.  i. 
p.  SO.  cf.  Notas  in  hunc  locum.  T.  ii.  p.  624-25. 

"  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  3.  cf.  Valesii  Notas  in  hunc  locum, 
et  in  Socratis  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  v.  c.  ££. 
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want  the  nrXsc  or  Ammonian  sections,  until  it 

a  second  hand,  to  enrich  it  with  them  and  with  the 

indices  of  the  sacred  festivals. 

If  we  have  rightly  placed  the  origin  of  this  book 
in  the  8th  century,  it  cannot  well  be  denied,  that  a 
perfect  system  of  stops  was  introduced,  at  least  in 
some  countries. 

L.  once  2861,  now  62  at  Paris  in  the  Bibliotheqpe 
du  Roi,  contains  the  four  Gospels  on  parchment,  ele- 
gantly written  with  uncial  characters  in  two  columns, 
but  not  with  the  former  old  and  square  writing,  as  it  is 
called  :  C  eoe  are  compressed ;  Z,  H,X,  are  elongated 
under  the  line,  A  has  its  small  strokes  under  it,  and 
the  cross-stroke  of  9,  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  spe- 
cimen, exactly  as  I  have  drawn  it,  in  which  however 
the  engraver  might  have  done  something  more. 
It  has  accents,  which  however  are  carelessly  placed, 
and  are  often  entirely  wanting.  It  accomplishes 
the  punctuation  by  two  marks, — the  greater  and 
middle  division  by  a  cross,  the  smallest  by  a  comma. 

Wetstein  has  collated  the  book,  and  after  him 
Griesbach,  who  has  also  given  a  description  of  it  % 
collated  it  with  particular  attention.  It  bears  in- 
fallible marks  of  its  country  with  it.  Griesbach  re- 
marks on  the  orthography  of  the  book :  "  semper 
scribitur  X^^o/uai  cum  conjugatis  pro  Xw/to/uu,  et 
ssepissim&  uvav  pro  uttov,  nonnunquam  etiam  ??XSav 
et  t<rav."  We  also  find  IBav  for  «8ov,  Luke  ix.  32.  and 
x.  24?.— cgi|X3aT€  for  t&A^i&trc,  Luke  vii.  24.,  xxii. 
52. — Also,  tvpavy  tvpaptv  for  tvpov  and  cupo^icv,  Luke 
ii.  16.  and  xxiii.  2. — and  itopaicav  for  aupaicaaiv,  Luke 
ix.  36.  From  hence  we  see  that  it  is  Egyptian,  and 
from  the  characters  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  book  of 
the  second  epoch,  §  49.     Griesbach  has  placed  it 

*  Griesbach,  Symbol.  Critic.  Tom.  i.  p.  lxvi, — lxxix. 
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in  the  9th  century,  in  which  I  entirely  Agree  with 
him. 

V.  containing  the  four  Gospels  is  in  the  Library  of 
the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  where  it  is  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  document  among  the  Library 
treasures  preserved  there.  It  is  defective,  in  Matt, 
v.  44. — vi.  12.,  ix.  18. — x.  1.,  xxii.  44. — xxiii.  35. 
Mark  and  Luke  are  perfect,  but  in  John  vii.  39.  a 
new  hand  commences,  which  has  continued  its  la* 
bour  to  the  end  and  added  a  subscription  :  but  this 
is  so  little  calculated  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
book  in  any  respect,  that  Matthaei  without  difficulty 
immediately  demonstrated  it  to  be  inadmissible  for 
this  purpose. 

The  writing  is  uncial,  or,  if  the  word  be  here 
displeasing,  the  letters  are  those  of  the  greater  (or 
capital)  alphabet,  which  are  executed  very  small 
and  uncommonly  elegant.  The  letters  are  not  much 
greater  than  in  the  Hexaplar  MS.  of  the  Prophets 
belonging  to  Cardinal  Barberini ;  but  they  have  a 
more  oblong  form  °.  The  MS.  is,  as  the  specimen 
shows,  which  Matthaei  has  published  with  the  Apo- 
calypse, written  imyriptoQ,  although  in  serie  continud, 
nevertheless  it  is  divided  into  sentences  very  similar 
to  verses.  The  beginning  of  Mark  is  engraved  as  a 
specimen. 

The  book  has  besides  the  accents  a  regular 
punctuation  all  through  it :  for  the  full  stop,  a 
point  or  dot  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  for  the  middle 
division  a  dot  at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  and  for  the 
smallest  division,  the  comma.  The  form  and  elegance 
of  the  characters  place  the  part  as  far  as  John  vii. 
39.  in  the  9th  century.    The  sequel  is  several  cen* 

0  Bianchini  Evang.  quadr.  P.  i.  ad  pag.  dxxxii.    God.  Barb,  sign: 
num.  v. 
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turies  junior.  The  book,  as  a  credible  person  a»* 
sures  me,  was  saved  with  the  other  MSS.  from  the 
burning  of  Moscow.  Matthaei  gives  a  description  of 
it  in  the  Appendix  ad  Thessalonicens.  p.  265. 

g.  of  the  Holy  Synod  xcviii.,  formerly  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Dionysius  on  Mount  Athos  con- 
tains all  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Ca- 
tholic have  a  Catena,  but  the  Pauline  the  Scholia  of 
Johannes  Damascenus.  The  text  is  written  in  two 
columns,  with  uncial  characters,  accents,  and  punc- 
tuation. It  seems,  that  the  dot  above  the  letter  is 
the  full  stop,  that  in  the  middle,  the  middle  division, 
that  below,  the  smallest  or  the  comma. 

The  Catena  and  Scholia  appear  in  cursive  cha- 
racters, on  which  account  the  book  could  hardly 
have  been  written  before  the  tenth  century.  The 
description  of  it  is  after  Matthaei  Epist.  ad  Rom.  Tit, 
et  Philem.  p.  265 — 67.  and  the  specimen  is  selected 
from  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

b.  is  an  Evangelistarium  in  the  Library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  N.  xliii.  in  two  columns,  with  uncial 
characters  and  accents,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
specimen,  badly  punctuated,  and  full  of  errors  of  the 
pen.  The  strokes  are  pretty  thick,  yet  not  badly 
devised.  They  are  very  like  another  Evangeliarium 
of  the  year  995,  apud  Wetstein,  N.  5.  of  which 
Montfaucon  in  Append,  ad  Palteogr.  has  given  a 
copy,  where  he  calls  its  possessor  Coxel,  which  may 
perhaps  be  Covel.  The  description  of  the  Moscow 
Codex  is  in  Matthaei  Epist.  ad  Thessalonic.  p.  252., 
where  also  a  specimen  is  found. 

h.  is  an  Evangelistarium  in  the  press  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  N.  xii.,  the  beginning  of  which  (some  lessons 
from  John)  is  injured.  It  is  written  in  two  colums, 
with  oblong  great  uncial  characters,  accents  and 
stops.     The  smaller  division,  according  to  the  speci . 
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men,  is  effected  by  a  stop,  which  nearly  lengthens 
itself  into  a  line :  the  full  stop  is  expressed  by  a  cross. 
On  the  whole  the  book  is  very  correct,  and  written 
by  a  competent  Librarius.     The  characters  have 
the  greatest  similarity  to  an  Evangeliarium  (Colbert 
700.  Wetstein,  N.  1.)  of  which  a  page  is  copied  by 
Montfaucon,  Palseogr.  L.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  229.     Mont- 
faucon  is  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  8th  century. 
Had  he  only  proved,  that  then  there  was  a  regular 
punctuation,  we  might  assent  to  him :  but  without 
the  production  of  valid  proof  for  so  important  a  do- 
cumentary relic,  the  9th  century  is  more  appropriate 
to  MS S.  of  this  description.     Matthaei  has  given  & 
description  and  specimen  of  it,  ad  Thessalonic.  p. 
253-54. 

M.  was  once  the  property  of  Abbe  des  Camps; 
now  it  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  N.  48. : — it 
contains  the  four  Gospels  in  uncial  characters,  witb 
accents  and  stops.  The  MS.  has  likewise  other 
marks  in  red  ink  above  the  lines,  which  seem  to  be 
notes,  according  to  which  the  Gospels  were  chaunted 
in  the  Churches.  It  has  also  laboured  characters, 
and  various  readings,  according  to  all  appearance, 
by  the  first  hand,  in  cursive  writing  in  the  margin* 
From  these  criteria,  it  may  not  be  referred  beyond 
the  10th  century.  The  specimen  is  in  Montfaucon, 
Palaeogr.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  260. 


SECTION  LIII. 


We  have  now  at  least  briefly  to  notice  some  re- 
markable MSS.  in  the  cursive  alphabet,  which  we 
have  cited  in  the  history  of  the  text  First,  we 
would  adduce  the  Gospels. 

1.  of  the  Gospels  apud  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
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beard  the  Mark  B.  vi.  27.  in  the  Library  at  Basil, 
and  is  an  elegant  MS.  adorned  with  pictures.      It 
contains  the  whole  New  Testament,   (except  the 
Apocalypse)  which  however  is  so  arranged,  that  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  precede,  and  the  Gospels  follow. 
Before  the  Gospel  of  John   the  resuscitation   of 
Lazarus  is  depicted :  by  the  side  of  Jesus  are  two 
crowned  figures  of  men  clothed  in  purple  and  gold, 
one  represented  old  and  grey  bearded,  the  other 
juvenile.     Under  the  picture  is  a  Greek  epigram, 
from  which  we  see,  that  one  of  the  Leos  is  here 
drawn ;  and  Wetstein  has  shewn  from  some  other 
observations,  that  Leo  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenetus  are  the  two  crowned  per- 
sonages,  under  whom  this  book  was  written,  pro- 
bably for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lazarus, 
which  Leo  erected.     Leo  however  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  9th  and  beginning  of  the  10th  century.     The 
text  of  the  Gospels  is  very  different  from  the  text  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  book. 

10.  in  the  edition  of  Pr.  Matthaei,  is  M\  10.  in 
Griesbach.  This  MS.  is  in  the  Library  of  Arch- 
bishop Nicephorus  of  Cherson,  and  contains  the 
four  Gospels  accompanied  by  Scholia.  According 
to  the  subscription  after  the  Gospel  of  Luke  it  was 
presented  by  the  Librarius  Moses,  the  son  of  Elias, 
to  the  Monastery  of  the  Votaries  of  St.  Michael  in 
Jerusalem.  This  fact  corroborates  our  assertion 
concerning  the  text  of  the  MS.,  that  it  was  copied 
from  an  exemplar  of  the  Palestinian  recension. 

It  is  written  on  parchment  with  cursive  cha- 
racters, accents,  and  stops  in  folio.  The  com- 
mencing letters,  the  catalogue  of  contents  of  the 
Gospels,  their  inscriptions,  the  Eusebian  Canons 
and  great  chapters  on  the  margin,  are  depicted 
in  letters  overlaid  with  gold,  and  red  paint.    The 
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whole  book  is  in  excellent  preservation,  correct,  and« 
apparently  splendid.  At  all  events  it  was  written 
before  the  Crusades,  before  the  end  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, during  which  and  afterwards,  no  such  a  book, 
could  again  be  expected  to  have  been  written  m 
Jerusalem.  Matth&i  has  described  it  after  Epp.  a4 
Thessalonic.  p.  234-37.  the  specimen  is  taken  from 
Luke. 

114,  according  to  Griesbacb's  marks,  or  Har- 
leian  5540.  contains  the  Gospels  on  parchment; 
written  with  small  elegant  writing  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  has  only  been  carefully  collated  in  Matt- 
viii.  ix.  x.  xi. :  every  where  else  the  collation  has  been 
hasty.  In  this  book,  Matt.  xvii.  4-18.  and  xxvi. 
57-73,  are  wanting.  Griesbach,  Symb.  crit.  P.  i. 
p.  clxxxxiii. 

124,  according  to  Griesbach,  is  in  the  Royal  Li« 
brary  at  Vienna,  Lambec.  xxxi.  4.  At  the  end  of 
each  Gospel,  anyoi  and  p^ara  are  observed  at  the 
same  time.  The  cursive  character  is  not  elegant, 
and  the  commencing  letters  are  coarse.  The  descrip- 
tion, and  an  engraved  specimen  of  it,  together  with 
excellent  remarks  on  its  text,  are  given  by  Treschow 
in  Tentam.  Descriptions  Codicum  Vet.  Graec.  Noy, 
Faed.,  qui  in  Biblioth.  C.  Vindob.  asservantur.  Hau- 
niae.  1773.  §  4.  Birch,  who  also  has  collated  this  book, 
places  it  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Proleg. 
in  edit.  iv.  Evangel,  p.  lviii 

1.  a  MS.  apud  Matthaei,  of  which  the  notices  are 
scattered  here  and  there :  after  his  edition  of  Epp. 
ad  Thessalon.  p.  187.  Praefat.  ad  Acta.  App.  p.  x. 
Praef.  in  Epp.  CathoL  p.  xxv.  The  specimen  is  in 
Epist.  ad  Rom.  It  contains  the  whole  New  Tea* 
tament  and  Psalter,  together  with  the  Canticles,  in 
extremely  small  cursive  characters,  with  accents, 
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stops,  and  pictures  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles, 
The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  here  principally  quoted,  is  from  a  totally 
different  recension  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
book.  The  MS.  bears  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  numb,  ccclxxx.,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scholar,  who  has  collated  it,  belongs  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

*  Vatic.  367.  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles  in  4.,  and  is  probably 
referible  to  the  12th  century.  Birch,  Variae  Lec- 
tiones  ad  text.  Act.  App.  Epp.  Catholic,  et  Pauli. 
Hauniae.  1798.  Prolegom.  p.  ix.  The  book  has,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Catholic  Epistles,  a 
pure  text ;  but  in  Paul  it  has  been  much  disfigured 
by  the  consultation  of  other  MSS.  and  foreign 
readings. 

17.  apud  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  in  Paul's  Epistles, 
was  formerly  Colbert.  2844.  and  is  now  N.  14.  in  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris.  The  MS.  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  Prophets  and  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is 
bound,  and  begins  with  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  proceeds  in  the  series  as  far  as  Phile- 
mon inclusive.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  its 
place  before  that  to  Timothy.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  follow  Phi- 
lemon, then  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  lastly  the 
Gospels.  Otherwise  it  is  well  written,  and  belongs  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  The  Epistles  of  Paul 
are  especially  worthy  of  our  notice,  in  the  Gospels  it 
bears  in  Wetstein  numb.  133.,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  Catholic  Epistles,  13.  Griesbach.  Symb. 
critic.  T.  i.  p.  clxvi.  Observations  on  the  text  of 
Paul's  Epistles  are  found  in  Griesbach's  Symb.  critic. 
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T.  ii.  p.  87-148.  and  Begtrup  has  made  selection  of 
various  readings,  which  Birch  has  published  in 
Supplem.  after  Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  Apoca- 
lyps.  Hauniae.  1800.  p.  95. 

The  Vatican  MS.  579.  contains  among  various 
other  treatises,  also  the  Apocalypse ;  it  is  written  on 
cotton  paper,  some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Consequently  it  is  not  ancient;  but  it  is  derived 
from  a  pure  and  well-preserved  exemplar.  Yet  the 
Librarius  made  preparations  to  subject  the  text  to 
his  corruptions,  for  he  compiled  various  readings 
from  another  book,  and  specified  them  in  the  mar* 
gin.  In  the  next  copy  they  probably  would  have 
been  introduced  as  improvements :  perhaps  he  may 
have  indeed  done  this  in  some  passages,  unless  it 
happened  at  an  earlier  period:  for  the  MS.  occa- 
sionally varies  from  its  family.  Birch.  Var.  Lectiones 
ad  text  Apocalyps.  p.  ix— xii. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  EDITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  LIV. 

A  beautiful  discovery  released  the  transcribers 
from  their  toilsome  employment ;  and  who  would  not 
have  thought  that  they  would  have  immediately  ap- 
plied it  to  the  records  of  Christianity  ?  Yet  these 
came  late  in  the  list :  for  many  works  of  the  classical 
authors  of  Greece  were  already  multiplied  in  their 
own  language  by  means  of  the  press,  and  circulated 
in  Europe,  without  any  one  as  yet  venturing  to 
publish  the  books  of  the  Christian  Testament  in  their 
original  tongue,  although  several  impressions  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  and  even  of  the  German,  existed. 

Was  it  the  veneration  which  was  felt  for  them  ? 
the  diffidence  with  which  each  measured  his  ability, 
in  editing  them  ?  Or  since  the  Florentine  Synod, 
did  they  not  fully  confide  in  the  Greeks  and  their 
MSS.  ?  It  hardly  arose  from  want  of  religious  li- 
berty, which  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  but  lately  taken  under  their  protection  against 
the  deplorable  usurpations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps. 

At  least,  this  was  not  the  case  in  a  free  state,  which 
was  not  inclined  to  endure  coercion  from  without : 
I  allude  to  Venice,  where  the  celebrated  Aldus  first, 
in  the  year  1504,  edited p,  not  a  New  Testament,  but 

p  Adler  in  Repert.  for  Bibl.  and  East.  Lib.  xviii.  P.  §  150. 
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merely,  as  a  trial,  the  six  first  chapters  of  the  Gospels 
of  John,  at  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  for  a 
long  time  stopped.  Probably,  none  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament previously  existed  but  Mary's  hymn  of  praise, 
Luke  i.  42-56.,  and  that  of  Zachariah,  Luke  i.  6-80., 
which  are  annexed  to  a  beautiful  Greek  Psalter  Of 
the  year  1486,  which  I  possess. 


SECTION  LV. 

Now,  however,  two  individuals  concurred  in  the 
undertaking,  one  of  whom  excelled  all  in  learning 
and  critical  acumen ;  the  other  all  in  good  will  and 
perseverance,  neither  wanting  the  spirit  nor  the 
means  of  expenditure ;  and  these  were,  Desiderius 
Erasmus,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  festivities  with  which  the  Court 
celebrated  the  arrival  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  (1502), 
the  Minister  formed  the  plan  of  his  Polyglott  Bible 
(Biblia  Complutensia,  the  Bible  of  Alcala),  he  sum- 
moned the  scholars,  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  en- 
trust its  execution,  and  afterwards  laboured  himself 
upon  it  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state q. 

It  was  on  the  New  Testament  that  they  com- 
menced, since  according  to  the  subscription  after  the 
Apocalypse  that  was  completed  in  January,  1514, 
for  the  whole  was  not  finished  until  the  10th  of  July 
in  1517. 

For  this  purpose  they  used,  as  they  state  in  the 
preface,  the  oldest  and  most  correct  MSS.,  which 
Leo  X.  sent  to  them  from  the  Apostolical  Library. 
As  Leo  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  March,  1513, 

q  Hist,  du  Card.  Ximenes  par  Flechier,  T.  i.  1.  i.  Tan  1502.  Hist. 
du  Minis tere  du  Card.  Ximenes  par  Marsolier.  T.  ii.  1.  iv. 
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they  could,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into  the  account 
the  time  necessary  to  the  transmission  of  these  MSS., 
have  made  but  very  little  use  of  them  in  the  ten 
months  preceding  the  impression  of  the  Apocalypse 
in  January,  1514.  Therefore,  they  must  have  ob- 
tained these  MSS.  much  earlier,  under  Julius  II., 
through  the  good  offices  of  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  who 
had  considerable  influence  over  this  Pope,  and  they 
were  now  indebted  to  him  for  this  favour  in  that 
dignity,  in  which  he  succeeded  Julius. 

They  had  also  other  MSS.,  of  which  they  have  not 
expressly  made  mention:  Stunica  at  least  appeals 
often,  in  his  controversies  with  Erasmus,  to  a  Codex 
Rhodiensis,  which  probably  was  sold,  among  others 
of  the  University  Library  at  Alcala,  to  the  rocket- 
makers  r. 

Ximenes  had  indeed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
work  finished,  but  he  died  four  months  afterwards, 
tm  the  8th  of  November,  1517,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. Several  years  expired  after  his  decease,  until 
at  last  Leo  X.,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1525,  granted 
permission  for  its  publication. 

Though  Erasmus  had  begun  late,  yet  he  antici- 
pated the  New  Testament  of  Alcala  by  his  own, 
which  appeared  in  1516,  in  fol.  apud  Frobenium, 
at  Basil,  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version  of  his  own 
at  the  side,  and  excellent  remarks. 

The  basis  of  his  edition  with  respect  to  the  Gos- 
pels, was  the  Cod.  Basil  B.  vi.  25. — in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  Epistles  Cod.  Bas.  ix.,  both  of  which, 
with  corrections  from  the  hand  of  Erasmus,  are  pre- 
served in  the  city  Library  of  Basil :  the  Codex  Reuch- 
Uni,  from  which  he  had  the  Apocalypse,  is  no  longer 
to  be  found.   With  it  he  occasionally  collated  Cod. 

Michaelis's  Intr.  to  the  N.  T.  P.  i.  $  106.  p.  776.  4th  ed. 
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Basil,  vi.  17.,  and  Basil  B.  x.  20.,  as  well  as  Latin 
MSS.,  and  some  of  the  Fathers,  as  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  the  notes  (p.  225),  "  Postremd  ad  proba- 
tissimorum  omnium  Suffragiis  Auctorum,  vel  cita- 
tionem,  vel  emendationem,  vel  enarrationem,  nempe 
Origenis,  Chrysostomi,  Cyrilli,  Hieronymi,  Ambrosii, 
Hilarii,  Augustini,  quorum  testimonia  complusculis 
locis  in  hoc  adduximus.'* 

It  appears  that  the  annotations  were  made  during 
the  recension  of  the  text,  whence  the  preface  to  them 
is  dated  in  1515,  earlier  than  the  impression  of  the 
whole. 

This  edition  of  this  astonishing  man  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  in  1519,  and  by  a  third  in  1522,  in 
which  he  first  admitted  %  as  he  says,  the  passage  in 
1  John  v.  7.  e  Codice  Britannico.  A  fourth  succeeded 
to  them  in  1527,  and  a  fifth  in  1535.  In  the  two  last 
the  Bible  of  Alcala  was  serviceable  to  him,  from 
which  he  adopted  several  amendments,  particularly 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

SECTION  LVI. 

The  commencement  being  made,  several  others 
soon  followed ;  among  which  was  that  of  Andrew 
Asulanus,  the  father-in-law  of  Aldus,  who,  in  1518, 

•  This  is  well  known  to  be  Cod.  Montfortii,  written  in  some  part  of  the, 
fourteenth  century.  Cf.  opera  Erasmi,  Tom.  ix.  p.  £94.  £95.  Baa, 
1540.  and  Repertor.  for  Bib.  and  East.  Lit.  iii.  Pt.  p.  £60.  Dr.  Her* 
bert  Marsh  has  collated  the  passage  from  Cod.  MorUf.  lv  rp  ohpavf, 
warrip,  Aoyoc,  kcli  Hvtvpa  aytov,  jcac  ahroi  oi  Tpetc  cr  clfft.  Kcu  r/>c<£ 
elai  ol  fiaprvpovyreQ  kv  rjj  yj,  with  the  Complutensian  edition,  which 
thus  reads  it,  iv  rp  ohpavy%  6  irarqp,  Kai  6  Xoyoc,  Kai  to  dywv 
Ilvcv/ia,  Kai  ol  rpetQ  tig  to  tv  tlai.  Kcu  rpccc  tltrtv  ol  papTvpovvrec  iwt 
rrjcyrjQ.  Remarks  and  additions  to  Michaelis,  p.  337.  33S.  Cf.  in 
Paulus's  Memorabilia,  Pt.  vi.  §  14.  31. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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printed  at  Venice,  in  folio,  Erasmus's  text,  yet  not 
without  the  collation  of  other  MSS.,  unless  what  he 
says  in  the  preface, "  mid  lis  retustissimis  exemplaribu* 
coUatis?  be  an  exaggeration.  Yet,  traces  of  them 
may  at  least  be  seen  in  some  alterations,  principally 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  one  of  the  MSS.,  which  he 
used,  containing  all  the  New  Testament  but  the  Apo- 
calypse, has  recently  been  discovered  by  a  scholar %. 

As  he  had  Erasmus  for  his  guide,  so  did  Robert 
Stephanus  follow  the  Bible  of  Alcala  in  his  neat  edi- 
tion, of  1546.  in  le"8* — which  is  called  Mirifieam.  The 
word  is  an  allusion  to  the  beginning  of  the  preface, 
u  O  mirifieam  regis  nostri . . .  liberalitatem !"  whence 
the  assertion  arose,  that  it  was  free  from  all  errors  of 
the  press.  He  made  use  of  several  MSS.  in  it,  con- 
cerning which  he  says,  with  French  vivacity :  "  siqui- 
dem  codices  nacti  aliquot  ipsa  vetustatis  specie  pene 
adorandos,  quorum  copiam  nobis  Bibliotheca  regia 
facife  suppeditavit :"  then  he  adds,  "  adjuti  praeterea 
sumus  cum  aliis,  turn  veto  Complutensi  editione, 
quam  ad  vetustissimos  Bibliothecae  Leonis  X.  Pont, 
codices  excudi  jusserat  Hispaniarum  Cardinalis  Fran- 
ciscus  Simenius,  quos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu  s<e- 
pissime  convenire  ex  ipsd  collatione  deprehendimus? 

This  agreement  indeed  must  have  been  very  great 
between  his  MSS.  and  the  text  of  Alcala,  since  not 
only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  following  edition  in  1549, 
in  16mo-,  he  has  reprinted  it,  as  far  as  certain  pas- 
sages, as  it  is  clear  from  the  collation.  BengeL 
Introd.  in  Crit.  N.  T.  §  36.  p.  435. 

But,  in  the  third,  which  was  printed  in  the  year 
1550,  in  folio,  with  a  peculiar  typographical  beauty, 
and  which  is  his  chief  edition,  he  follows  (BengeL 


1  Birch  Pn*f.  in  iv.  Evangel.  Hauniae.  1788.  p.  vii.  viii.     It  id 
Vatic.  360. 
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1.  c.)  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  coir 
lated  sixteen  MSS.,  whose  variations  he  exhibits  in 
the  margin.  "  Cum  vetustissimis  sedecim  scriptis 
exemplaribus,"  he  says  in  the  pre&ce :  the  first  of 
them  however  is,  as  he  himself  declares,  the  Com* 
plutensian  exemplar:  the  second  was  from  Italy, 
the  3d,  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  10th,  and  15th, 
from  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  the  others  from 
other  places,  all  of  which  he  cites,  in  serie,  in 
the  margin,  under  the  marks  a,  ($,  y,  as  far  as 
c?/U.     In  the   year   1551,  an  edition  of  the  New 

■  The  learned  have  made  it  an  object  of  great  attention  to  discover 
the  MSS.  which  Stephanus  used  in  the  third  edition.  The  cause  of 
which  was  1  John  v.  7.,  where  Robert  placed  the  mark  of  omission  bo- 
fore  ty  rf  ovpavf,  without  remarking  that  it  extends  to  the  following 
words,  as  far  as  kv  rp  yp.  Besides,  he  remarked  in  the  margin  of  T. 
c'  {*.  i'.  ia  •  iy'*  that  these  are  the  MSS.  which  omit  that,  which  he 
has  marked,  whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that  they  have  not  thf 
whole  passage,  but  only  the  words,  kv  rf  obpavf ;  or  if  even  they 
omit  the  whole  passage,  that  at  least  the  other  ten  contain  it.  David 
Martin,  Verite  du  textet  1  Jean  v.  7.  demontree  paar  des  preuves, 
qui  sont  au~dessus  de  toute  exception.  Utrecht.  1722.  8.  Journal 
des  Savans.  Juin,  1720.  p.  643. 

Le  Long  and  Wetstein  commenced  a  search  after  them,  and  found 
a  part  of  these  MSS. — Griesbach  corrected  their  testimonies,  and 
Fleischer,  in  his  letters  to  Michaelis,  of  which  the  latter  has  given 
extracts  in  his  Introduction  (in  the  third  and  fourth  edition),  has 
named  the  numbers,  which  they  afterwards  received  in  the  Bibliothe- 
que du  Roi,  at  Paris* 

a .  is  according  to  Roberts's  own  testimony,  the  Edit*  Complut. — 
/3'.  is  Cantabrig.  Ev.  D. — y.  Evang.  Reg.  2867.  now,  according  to 
Fleischer,  84.  Griesbach  doubts  (Proleg.  in  N.  T.  edit.  2d  §  i* 
p.  xix)  the  correctness  of  their  assertion :  he  and  Wetstein  quote 
its  readings  N.  4.  Evang.— J.  Reg.  2871*  Fleischer  106*  contains 
the  whole  N.  T*  except  the  Apocalypse:— it  is  in  Griesbach  and 
Wetstein,  in  every  class,  N.  5. — c'«  Reg.  8425.  Fleischer  112.  is  the 
whole  N*  T*  except  the  Apocalypse:  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach, 
every  where,  N.  6. — *'.  Reg.  2866.  Fleischer  71.  (the  Gospels)  is  in 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  N.  7.— C»  is  a  Codex,  for  which  Wetstein 
quotes  two  MSS*  Reg.  2242.  Gospels,  and  2241.  Paul,  Acts,  and 

x2 
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Testament  appeared  with  the  olive  of  Stephanus, 
in  8vo.,  without  the  place  where  it  was  printed, 
although  it  is  thought  at  Geneva,  accompanied  by 
the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus's  version,  which  at  first 
contained  the  division  into  verses  made  by  Robert 
....  Novum  Testamen turn  ad  vetustissima  exemplaria 
MSC.  excusum :  adjecta  duplici  translatione,  in  in- 
teriore  quidem  margine  veteris  Interprets,  in  inte- 
riore  Desiderii  Erasmi. . . .  Quod  autem  per  quosdam, 

i 

C^atholic  Epistles.     The  Gospels  and  Paul  are  in  Wetstein  marked 
N.  8.,  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  N.  50.    But  the  last  number, 
2241 .  contains  in  Fleischer  not  merely  the  Acts,  Paul,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  but  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  is  now  N.  47. ; 
yet  it  seems  once  to  have  had  N.  2242.  probably  from  some  error  of 
the  pen.    But  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Koi  Gospels  were  still  in  exis- 
tence, marked  n.  2242.,  now  n.  49.  But  2241.  n.  47.  came  long  after 
Stephanus,  (not  until  the  year  1687.)  into  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi : 
hence  Griesbach  conjectures,  that  2242.  n.  49.  might  once  have  had 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  which,  however,  were  joined  to  it 
from  another  quarter.   Proleg.  in  N.  T.  ed.  2.  §  1.  p,  xxi. — ij'  is  cer- 
tainly Evang.  Reg.  2861.  now,  63.  or  L. — $'.  Coisl.  200.,  the  New 
Testament,    except  the  Apocalypse,    in  Wetstein   and  Griesbach, 
Evang.  h.   38.  Paul,  23.  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  19. — i   Reg. 
2870.  Fleischer  102.  in  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  Paul  9.,  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  7. — ta  .Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  n.8.  Paul  10.,  in 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach : — we  know  not  what  was  extracted  from  it.— 
t/?,Reg.  2862.  Evang.  according  to  Fleischer,  now  83.  But  Griesbach 
does  not  account  these  arrangements  perfectly  certain.  The  readings 
occur  in  him  and  Wetstein,  under  n.  9.  Evang. — iy'.  is  according 
to  Marsha  latest  edition,    Cantabrig.  kk.   6.  4.  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of  one  of  the  Translator's  Notes  to 
Michaelis's  Introduction.     By  the    Translator  of  MicJiaelis,  Leips, 
1795.  8vo.  p.  49-70. — <<T  Evang.  not  Reg.  2865.,  but  Victorian  774 
in  the  Library  at  St.  Victor  in  Paris.    Griesbach  Symb.  critic.  P.   1» 
p.cxliv— xlvi.  in  Griesbach  Evang.  n.  120. — u.  Reg.  2869.  accord- 
ing to  Fleischer  237.  contains  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Acts,  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.    It  was  de  novo  collated  by  Wetstein  :  in 
whom  it  is  in  Paul  n.  12.,  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  n.  10.,  in 
the  Apocalypse  n.  2.,  as  well  as  in  Griesbach. — i*  is,  as  Griesbach 
eays,  ignptus  Codex  Apocalypseos.    Its  readings  occur  in  "him  and  in 
Wetstein,  under  n.  3.  Apocalypse. 
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ut  vocant,  versiculos,  (the  preface  adds)  opus  dis-> 
tinximus,  id  vetustissima  exemplaria  .  •  -  secuti  fecji- 
mus.  It  is  really  true,  that  old  MSS.  are  found, 
which  are  sometimes  divided  into  similar  smaller 
sentences,  which  have  some  analogy  to  our  verses,    r 

In  the  year  1569,  another  appeared  from  his  son: 
Robert :  Lutetiae  ex  officina  Rob.  Stephani  Typogra- 
phi  Regii,  typis  regiis  mdlxix.  16..  In  cake,  are  ap* 
pended  select  various  readings,  with  the  title,  selects 
variantes  ex  Stephani  tertia. . 

All  these  editions  in  their  days  had  an  inestimable 
value,  although  really  they  are  nothing  but  defective 
attempts,  as  all  new  undertakings  in  a  new  department 
must  be.  Formerly,  any  transcriber  copied  an  ancient; 
Codex,  sometimes  having  a  choice  of  MSS.  oftener 
from  chance,  and  brought  this  and  that  MS.  into  colla- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  consulting  it  in  illegible  or  doubt- 
ful passages,  or  for  the  sake  of  choosing  here  and 
there  according  to  his  approbation,  a  reading  which 
was  more  intelligible  to  him.  So  was  the  case  here; 
the  editors  seized  the  nearest  and  best  MSS.  which 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  having  the  least; 
perception  of  the  critical  apparatus,  which  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  darkness  of  their  libraries,  of  the  different 
critical  singularities  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  of  the  principles  on  which  they  ought 
here  to  proceed.  And  however  superior  they  were 
in  learning  to  former  transcribers,  still  they  every 
where  made  their  emendations  at  random,  like  them, 
according  to  opinion  and  casual  views,  and  in  this 
respect  were  even  behind  the  Greek  Librarii,  since 
they  had  less  information  respecting  the  age  of  the 
MSS.  and  their  criteria.  ; 

Jn  the  present  day,  even  these  editions  would  be 
far  more  important  to  us,  if  each  of  the  editors 
had  printed  any  ancient  MS.  only,  faithfully  and 
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carefully,  without  giving  scope  to  his  own  judgment  z 
if,  for  example,  the  Complutensians  had  faithfully 
given  to  us  merely  the  Rhodian  Codex,  as  Hearne 
the  Laudian  of  the  Acts,  or  Woide  the  Alexandrine, 
with  a  preliminary  description  of  its  appearance  and 
state. 

They,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  the  typography  and 
cultivation  of  the  tenth  century,  and  may,  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  give  all  sorts  of  explana- 
tions ;  but  they  are  only  so  far  serviceable  to  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  enable  us  to 
retrace  the  errors  and  false  readings  which  are  in  our 
printed  editions,  to  their  source. 


SECTION  LVIL 

Now  a  host  of  book-dealers  arose,  who  at  one  time 
reprinted  one,  at  another,  another  of  these  four  edi- 
tions, or  compiled  a  new  one  from  two  or  three  of 
them. 

Christopher  Plantin  five  times  reprinted  at  Ant- 
werp the  edition  of  Alcaic,  in  the  years  1564,  1573, 
1574,  1590,  1591,  and  his  press,  after  his  death* 
issued  it  in  1601,  1612.  At  Geneva  re-impreggioos 
of  it  appeared  in  the  years  1600, 1619, 1630,  1628, 
1632  \  It  was  also  repeated  in  the  Parisian  Polygiott 
in  the  9th  and  10th  parts,  1645.  Lastly,  it  was 
printed  likewise  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  1753,  where 
Pr.  Goldhagen  placed  ander  it  various  readings, 
among  which  wew  even  some  from  the  uncollated 

Codex  Mohheimensis. 
The  editions  of  Erasmus  were  reprinted  by  Wol- 

*  Le  Leng»  Biblioth.  Sacr.  eel.  Mascb*  P.  i.  p.  £61 — OS* 
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fius  Cephalaeus,  Argentorarii,  1524,  8vo.  by  Froben 

and  EpiscopiuS,  1545,  4tO.  €TUjro>Si|  iv  /3a?tXaf  trap  'Ic- 
ptovvpy  4>po/3i?viy,  Kai  NucoAay   EinaJco7riy,  iru  tijc  Oeoyo- 

viae  a<pn*,  also  by  Heerwagen,  Basil  1545,  foL y  by 
Nicholas  Brylinger  Gr.  Lat.  Basil  1546,  and  1550, 
8vo.  by  Vcegelin,  Graec.  Lat. — Lipsiae  imprimebatur 
per  And  ream  Schneider,  Typis  Vcegelianis,  1570,  and 
by  Leonhard  Osten,  Gr.  Lat.  Basil.  1583,  8vo. 

Two  of  the  re-impressions  of  Erasmus  are  parti* 
cularly  to  be  distinguished,  since  it  were  unjust  to 
mix  them  with  the  common  mass.  The  first  is  that  of 
Simon  Colinaeus,  whose  New  Testament  (Paris,  1534), 
recognizes  that  of  Erasmus,  as  its  basis,  but  is  not 
without  its  own  merit.  The  editor  himself  consulted 
ancient  MSS.,  among  which  was  Victorianus  774, 
which  afterwards  Stephanus  called  i¥,  (in  Griesbach 
120  of  the  Gospels)  or  a  MS.  very  nearly  allied  to 
this  Codex,  viz.  2865b,  in  Griesbach  119.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles, he  collated  a  MS.,  which  Stephanus  afterwards 
marked  ca/z.  From  these  and  other  exemplaria,  it 
seems  he  altered  the  text  of  Erasmus,  and  improved 
it,  as  he  designed,  in  many  places.  This  edition  wa§ 
earlier  than  the  first  of  Stephanus,  and  by  means  of 
his  laudable  effort  might  have  rendered  its  credit 
doubtful,  had  the  public  opinion  favoured  it.  But  it 
had  no  imitators  and  reprinters,  and  therefore  re- 
mained among  the  secondary  editions. 

The  other  is  Jacob  Bogard,  who,  in  the  year  1 543, 
followed  (with  some  alterations,  principally  in  the 
Apocalypse,)  that  of  Erasmus,  and  added  to  his  New 
Testament  an  appendix  from  Stephanus's  iS". 

'  Millius,  Prolcg.n.  1153. 

*  Bengel.  Introd.  in  Cris.  T.  N.  §  36*  p.  435.  Griesbach,  Symb. 
Crit.  P.  i.  p.  cxlvi — cliv. 

•  Wetstein  Proleg.  p.  142. 
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From  the  Bible  of  Alcala,  with  a  consultation  of 
Erasmus,  sprang  Biblia  Ant werpiana  Regis  1571-72  *, 
Plantin's  editions,  1572,  and  afterwards  1584,  fol. 
with  the  interlineary  version  of  Arias  Montanus  % 
Raphelius's  edition  at  Leyden,  1591,  16"^ ;  and  that 
also  of  Comelin,  with  the  same  interlineary  version, 
1599,  in  great  folio. 

From  those  of  Erasmus  and  Aldus,  the  Hagenau 
editions  in  cedibus  Thonue  Anselmi  Badensis,  1521, 
Mense  Martis,  were  compiled ;  the  Strasburg  apud 
Fabricius  Capito,  1524 ;  the  editions  of  John  Bebel, 
with  the  preface  of  (Ecolampadius  at  Basil,  1530 
and  1535,  8vo.,  and  those  of  Thomas  Plater  1538, 
1540,  1543,  and  1544 d,  in  Basil,  in  8vo. 

Tiic  jccmvitc  £cadfficfrc  awavra,  Novum  Testam.  Pari- 
siis,  impensis  viduae  Birkmanni,  1549,  16™  is  said 
to  be  a  re-impression  of  the  first  edition  of  Stepha- 
nus ;— one,  described  in  Le  Long,  ed.  Masch.  P.  i. 
p.  215.,  is  said  to  agree  perfectly  with  this,  as  to 
appearance,  only  that  instead  of  Birkman,  the  name 
of  Haultin  stands  on  the  title-page  e. 

Wechel's  heirs  faithfully  reprinted  the  third 
edition  of  Stephanus,  1601,  fol.  together  with  the 

b  Bengel.  Intr.  in  Cris.  N.  T.  p.  453,  §  36.  cf.  Wets.  Prol.  p.  150v 

c  Curcelheus  Praef.  in  Nov.  T.  Wets.  Prol.  p.  151. 

d  Masch.  Le  Long,  Bib.  Sacr.  P.  i.  p.  200,  doubted  the  existence 
of  the  edition  of  mdxliii.  It  is,  by  the  side  of  the  other  editions  of 
Plater,  in  the  Academical  Library  of  Hessia,  and  is  exactly  like  the 
third,  even  to  the  comma,  xliii.  and  xliv.  The  title,  the  dedica- 
tion, Docto  et  Pio  M.  Severino  Ertzberger  Basileensis  Eeclesice 
communi  Diacono,  Joannes  Gastius  Brisaeensis  Theologize  Candidalus 
S.  D, ;  also  the  preface,  in  sacrarum  litterarum  lectionem  Johannis 
(Ecolampadii  exhortatio,  the  text,  the  number  of  pages,  and  subscrip- 
tion, are  the  same.  It  is  also  dated,  like  that  of  xliii.  in  March,  Ba- 
siiece  per  Thomam  Platerum,  impensis  Reinhardi  Beck.  A.  mdxliii. 
Mense  Martio. 

c  Marsh's  Remarks  on   Michaelis's  Introduction,   P,  i.  p.  426* 
German  translation. 
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various  readings  in  the  margin.  They  had,  indeed, 
much  earlier  conjointly  made  an  impression  of  the 
third  and  fifth  editions  of  Stephanus,  viz.  in  the  year 
1597,  fol.  in  which  they  placed  the  various  readings 
on  the  side  margin  of  the  third  edition  of  Stephanus, 
under  the  text,  and  added  readings  from  the  Bible  of 
Alcala  and  the  Vulgate.  "  Ad  Novum  Testamentum 
quod  attinet  (says  the  preface)  exemplar  Robert! 
Stephani  Typographi  Regii,  patris  et  filii,  secutt 
sumus,  atque  varias  lectiones,  quse  non  tantum  in  eo 
exemplari  ex  codicibus  regiis  collects  continebantur, 
sed  et  in  Complutensi  et  in  aliis  editionibus,  et  quo* 
rundam  adnotationibus  reperiri  potuerunt,  adjici 
curavimus."  These,  and  particularly  Aldus's  editions, 
are  the  component  parts  of  the  Mar  go  Wecheliornm,  on 
which  Francis  Junius  is  said  to  have  been  employed, 
and  which  formerly  was  in  great  repute. 

Likewise,  N.  I.  C.  Testamentum  Greece  collatfc 
non  paucis  venerandse  fidei  exemplaribus,  accura- 
tissimd  cum  limd  editum  per  Nicol.  Bryling.  mdlxiiu 
8vo.  followed  Stephanus.  The  side-margin,  like  the 
third  of  Stephanus,  is  inscribed  with  various  read- 
ings, which  are  really  selected  judiciously  from  it : 
yet,  the  marks  of  the  MSS.  are  wanting  with  which 
Stephanus  quoted  them*  Also,  in  the  midst  of  them 
other  various  readings  are  noticed,  which  do  not 
appear  there,  as,  e.  g.  Matt.  ii.  2.  irpo&icwti<Hu  avrov. 

V.  11.  tlirwfft  irav  irovt?pov  KaSf  ifiwv.  VI.  34.  fitpipvriau 
iavTfis*  ix.  4.  icai  u$a>c  o  'Iiprouc*  XV.  39.  av£J3if.  xvii. 
25.  ra  rtkij.  xix.  24.  fie  TTjv  j3a<rtXciav  rwv  ovpavunt 
uaeA&ccv.      XXi.  30.  vac,  Kvpu,  •  •  •  •  iyu)  VTrayto.     XXV.  22„ 

ciccpSijcra  iv  avrotq.  These  I  have  remarked  in  Matthew  ; 
but  I  have  generally  again  met  them  in  Aldus,  and 
the  others  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  VuK 
gate.  With  these,  Crispin's  and  Voegel's  editions; 
A.  1564.,  are  enumerated,  which  I  do  not  know. 
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Vcegel's  edition  at  Leipsic  1564.,  says  John  David 
Michaelis,  and  Crispin's  at  Geneva  1553,  entirely 
follow  Stephanus. 

SECTION  LVIH. 

Since  the  time  of  Stephanus,  Biblical  criticism 
had  obtained  no  accession,  by  means  of  all  these 
piratical  printers  ;  for  no  one  of  them  contributed 
any  one  thing  from  uncollated  MSS.  to  the  fair  col- 
lection, which  the  former  caused  his  son  to  pre- 
pare. Just  as  little  did  any  one  of  them  attempt 
felicitously  to  apply  the  apparatus,  which  lay  before 
him,  to  a  critical  edition.  Even  Stephanus  distrusted 
himself  to  do  such  a  task  ;  but  only  printed  the  5th 
of  Erasmus  with  some  alterations,  scattering  how* 
ever  the  various  readings  in  the  margin  for  that  one 
among  his  purchasers,  who,  at  a  future  time,  might 
desire  to  make  use  of  them. 

This  was  Theodore  Beza,  a  pupil  of  John  Calvin, 
who  appropriated  the  Scriptural  collations,  for  which 
Robert  was  indebted  to  his  son  Henry,  and  obtained, 
I  know  not  whence,  an  Arabic  and  a  Syriac  version, 
which  after  a  time  appeared  through  the  laudable 
assiduity  of  Widmanstad.  He  begins  by  criticising 
the  text,  and  amending  the  preceding  editions,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Erasmus.  Beza  had  the  lot  to  be 
often  much  praised,  and  often  much  eensured ;  both 
with  equal  reason.  His  emendations  are  frequently 
sensible ;  but  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking  were 
too  defective,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  critical  prin- 
ciple to  direct  the  use  of  them. 

His  first  edition  appeared  without  the  place  where 

it  was-  printed  (at  Geneva)  at  the  press  of  Henry 

Stephanus :  Jesft  Christi  D.  N.  Novum  Testaraentum, 

&c.  &c.  Anno  mdlxv.  excudebat  Henricus  Stephanus 

8 
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illustris  viri  Huldrici  Fuggeri  typographies.  The 
Greek  text  has  two  Latin  versions,  the  Vulgate 
and  his  own  on  the  side,  and  annotations  below, 
which  are  sometimes  critical,  sometimes  exegeticaL 
The  dedication  is  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
in  which  he  announces,  that  he  had  used  25  MSSv 
Ad  haec  omnia  accessit  ex  Stepharri  nostri  Bibli. 
othecd.  cum  wiginti  qumque  pins  minis  manuscriptis 
Codicibns,  et  omnibus  bene  impressis  ab  Henrico 
Stephano,  ejus  filio,  et  patera®  sedulitatis  hsereie 
quam  diligentisshnfe  collatum.  A  second  edition  of 
it  by  the  same  printer  followed  in  the  year  1576$ 
then  a  third,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  1582,  1589, 1598. 
In  the  second  he  only  names  septemdeckn  MS**,  but 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  novemdecim.  Having  in  the 
first  referred  to  25  MSS.,  which  are  reduced  in  the 
second  to  17,  he  has  thereby  drawn  on  himself  the 
bitter  censure  even  of  his  own  friends. 

Yet,  I  do  not  conceive  him  so  inconsiderate,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  made  some  exaggeration  in  the 
first  edition,  as  to  have  forgotten  and  afterwards  di*? 
graced  himself  in  the  second.  It  seems  to  me  proba- 
ble, which  indeed  has  been  alleged  in  his  exculpation^ 
that  in  the  first  edition  he  wrote  xv.  which  the  com- 
positor imagined  xxv.,  and  set  viginti  quinque  in  fuH 
characters,  for  there  are  15  on  the  margin  of  Ste» 
phanus,  if  we  do  not  reckon  the  Complutensian 
edition.  If  we  reckon  this  also,  as  Stephanus  did, 
and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  besides,  we  have  Ms 
septemdecim.  Afterwards,  he  obtained  an  cmtiquis* 
simus  Codex  MST.,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  two 
last  editions,  hence  the  number  amounted  to  18.  But 
there  were  only  nineteen,  even  if  he  twice  (among 
those  of  Stephanus  and  his  own)  reckoned  the 
Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  which  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  his  property, 
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This  individual  gave  another  form  to  the  text, 
than  it  had  heretofore,  and  he  was  the  proper  author 
of  the  textus  receptus.  His  learning  and  the  parti- 
cular recommendation,  of  having  been  Calvin's  pupil, 
procured  for  him  regard  in  this  school,  and  his  re- 
cension was  honored  in  England  r,  but  especially  in 
Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Among  the  scholars  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion 
no  one  had  in  the  mean  time  particularly  distin- 
guished himself:  the  insipid  controversies  with  the 
Papists  employed  too  many  hands,  and  withdrew 
them  from  the  cultivation  of  another  sort  of  litera- 
ture. To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  book  trade 
was  fixed  to  Holland.  The  Elzevirs  principally 
turned  this  circumstance  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  circulated,  without  mentioning  a  syllable  of  the 
author,  this  recension,  in  several  neat  and  beautiful 
editions,  in  every  country  and  among  every  sect. 

The  first  Elzevir  edition  appeared  without  pre- 
face or  postscript*  Lugduni  Bat.  ex  officina  Elze- 
virian^, Anno  mdcxxiv.  16mo.  On  the  title-page 
alone,  it  is  observed,  ex  regiis  aliisque  optimis 
editionibus  cum  curfi.  expressum. 

The  basis  is  certainly  the  text  of  Robert  Stepha- 
nus's  third  edition :  for,  this  was  also  the  basis  of  Beza, 
and  those  scholars  are  right,  who  have  remarked  a 
great  agreement  between  it  and  the  third  edition  of 
Stephanus B.  But  wherever  they  depart  from  Robert, 
they  follow  Beza.  Wetstein  has  noticed  several 
passages,  in  which  the  text  differs  from  him,  and 
gives  instead  the  corrections  of  Beza.  Proleg.  p. 
151-52.    Mill  has  also  observed  similar  variations, 


f  I  know  among  the  English  impressions  of  Beza  only  one,  An. 
1642.  Cantabrig.  fol. 
*  Le  Long,  Bib.  Sacr.  Ed.  Masch.  P.  i.  p.  226. 
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Prol.  p.  1307.,  which,  if  he  had  collated  Beza,  he  would 
for  the  most  part  have  again  found  in  him.  Of  some 
Birch b  has  given  a  list  as  a  supplement,  from  the 
Gospels,  and  then  from  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  among  which  are  some  which  do  not 
vary  from  the  preceding,  as  Mark  vi.  9.,  Luke  xv. 
26.,  John  viii.  25.,  xiii.  30.,  xviii.  24.,  but  several, 
which  were  first  noticed  by  him,  I  have  again 
found  in  Beza :  such  as  Matt.  xxi.  7.,  Mark  viii.  3„ 
Luke  vii.  12.,  x.  19.,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  aUL 
xvii.  36. — also,  xviii.  3.,  John  vi.  28.,  ix.  20.,  xiv, 
9.,  xviii.  20.,  xix.  30.  This  fact  is  thus  sufficiently 
established,  which  I  am  aware  first  struck  L'  Abb£ 
Bengel.  •        , 

The  second  edition,  n  *<*""?  SiaSijicij.  Novum  Te$- 
tamentum.  Ex  regiis,  aliisque  optimis  Editionibus, 
hac  nova  expressum,  cui  quid  accesserit  Praefatie 
docebit.  Lugd. .  Bat.  ex  officina  Elzeviriorun*. 
cioiocxxxiii.  12 mo,  has  indeed  the  temerity  to  anr 
nounce  itself  in  the  preface,  as  the  textus  receptusj 
"textum  ergo  habes  ab  omnibus  receptum,  in  quo 
nihil  immutatum  aut  corruptum  damus."  As  long 
as  they  believed  this  asseveration,  it  became  really 
so.  Shortly  afterwards,  several  editions  followed  if, 
from  this  infallible  press,  in  the  years  1641—1650 
— 1662,  so  that  it  sent  in  five  impressions  at  least 
eight  thousand  copies  into  the  world. 

But  Stephen  Curcellaeus  devised  a  plan  to  give 
again  the  charm  of  novelty  to  these  editions,  by 
selecting  from  Wechel's  margin,  some  printed  book}, 
and  one  MS.  or  another,  various  readings,  which  he 
-added  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  1658.  aputf 

h  Birch,  Praef.  ad  iv.  Evang.p.  iv.  Praef.  ad  Var.  Lect.  Actor. 
JEpist.  Pauli  et  Cathol.  Hauniae.  1738.  Praef.  ad  Var.  Lect.  in  tex$. 
A  pocalyps.  Hauniae.  ,1800.  ...."» 
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Danielem  Elzevirium,  and  in  the  edition  of  1675.  at 
length  inserted  into  the  text,  without  otherwise 
altering  any  one  thing  in  it ;  quae  ad  praecedentes 
Elzevirianas  expressa  fuit,  nulla  prorsus  in  textft 
facta  mutatione. 

This  modification  of  the  text  had  been  so  pcor- 
liable  to  the  Elzevirs,  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated impressions,  others  also  perceived  their  ad- 
vantage in  it,  as  for  instance,  Blaw,  who  reprinted 
the  second  edition  of  Curcelleus  in  the  same  year : 
Amstelodami  ex  officind  Blaviani,  mdclxxv.  Sumpt 
Societ.  Long  before,  he  had  shewn  the  same  com- 
plaisance to  the  Elzevirs,  and  had  reprinted  their 
text  of  1633.  Amstelodami  apud  GuiL  Blaw.  1633. 
12  mo. 

But  that  nothing  on  any  side  might  be  wanting, 
to  give  universal  reception  to  this  text,  the  or- 
thodox Father  Morinus  took  pains  to  circulate  it  in 
a  splendid  impression  (Paris  1628)  among  the 
French  Clergy. 

Besides,  the  booksellers  Wetstein  and  Smith  spe- 
culated with  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  \  who  could 
not  well  proceed  without  a  Latin  translation.  They 
eaused  therefore  the  version  of  Arias  Montanus  to 
be  printed  at  the  side,  and  Leusden  was  obliged  to 
superintend  the  edition,  for  the  sake  of  recommending 
it  by  his  name.  Thus,  the  Elzevir  text  appeared  d* 
now,  Amstelodami  ex  officina  Wetsteniani,  1698, 
and  was  very  often  reprinted  in  this  shape,  under 
this  title,  and  also  apud  Wetsten.  et  G.  Smith. 

But  for  the  sake  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
more  learned  order  of  society  they  contrived  to  iu- 

1  Jener  armen  Sunder  : — not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  this 
edition,  I  am  uncertain,  whether  by  this  term  Hug  means  convicts 
under  sentence  of  death,  or  simply  "  those  poor  sinners."— TitAKiL, 
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troduce  into  it  the  collation  of  a  Vienna -MS. 
(Lambec.  28.)  which  Gerhard  of  Mastricht  had  under* 
taken,  as  well  as  the  critical  principles,  which  this 
scholar  had  sketched  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  En- 
riched with  this  new  dowry,  the  CurceUcean  edition 
appeared  Ams telex  officina  Wetstenianft,  1711,  and  a 
second  time,  Amstelod.  apud  J.  Wetsten.  et  6.  Smith, 
1735,  8vo.  The  text  itself  remained  unaltered, 
except  (as  they  congratulate  themselves)  by  being 
printed  free  from  errors  :  "  textum  emendavi  (says 
the  preface)  ad  editionem  tertiam  Elzevirianam 
Anni  1633,  a  CI.  Leusdeno  mendis  repurgatam." 
The  letters,  with  which  the  author  has  expressed  the 
critical  rules  (xliii.  eanones  critici.)  on  the  title-page, 
e.  g.  G.  D.  T.  M.  D.  signify  Oerhardus  de  TrajectA 
Mosae  Doctor. 

Whilst  the  stream  of  the  textus  receptus  rolled  on, 
and  bore  away  every  thing  with  it,  Boeder,  as  it 
seems, .  wished  them  to  notice,  that  it  frequently 
returned  to  the  text  of  Robert  Stephanus.  He 
gave  two  editions  of  it:  t?  kcuvii  Stodim*  Accessit 
Prologus  in  Epistolas  S.  Apostoli  Pauli  ex  antiquis- 
simo  MSC.  Argent,  ex  officina  Stedelii,  A.  jdtoiocxhr, 
and  lx.  in  12 mo.  Yet  it  appears,  that  the  first  was 
merely  provided  with  a  new  title-page,  and  then 
sold  as  a  second  edition.  He  says  in  the  preface : 
"Collatis  etiam  MSC.  membranis,  de  quibus  ad 
calcem  libri  f  this  MS.,  as  he  describes  it  at  the  end, 
contained  the  Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
with  the  Prologus  of  Euthalius  on  Pauls  Epistles, 
which  he  has  printed  in  the  Appendix.  But  Boeder 
has  not  applied  the  MS.  (as  Bengel  has  already  xer 
marked)  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  of  which! 
have  convinced  myself.  It  is  well  known,  that  fans 
MS.  went  to  Rome,  where  Zacagni  made  use  of  it 
in  the  edition  of  Euthalius.    JBut  he  solely  confined 
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himself  to  the  textus  receptus,  in  which  here  and 
there  he  made  alterations  according  to  the  third  of 
Stephanus.  In  the  following  passages  he  reverts  to 
Stephanus,  Acts  xvi.  17.,  Rom.  xii.  11.,  1  Cor.  xv. 
23.,  2  Cor.  v.  4.,  xi.  1.,  Phil.  i.  23.,  Apoc.  iii.  12.,  iv. 
10.,  v.  9.,  viii.  5.,  xi.  1,  2.,  xiii.  3.  5.,  xix.  1.  6.,  xx. 
4.,  xxi.  16. 


SECTION  LIX. 

In  the  interim,  whilst  the  Hollanders  exercised 
their  ignorance,  as  fancy  led  them,  in  another  conn- 
try  the  text  passed  over  to  the  hands  of  scholars 
from  Traffickers  and  their  assistants.  This  excellent 
fate  happened  to  it  in  England.  Walton  and  other 
well-informed  men  were  engaged  together  in  a  great 
work,  in  editing  the  London  Polyglott,  which  was 
to  contain  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  iEthiopic  and  Persic 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  all  valuable  mate- 
rials for  criticism. 

The  Greek  text  was  treated  with  much  greater 
care,  than  might  be  expected  in  a  work  of  so  ex- 
tensive a  plan.  The  Dutch  distortions  of  the  text** 
receptus  had  no  influence  over  Walton  and  his  as- 
sociates. He  took  the  third  of  Stephanus,  as  the 
basis,  and  placed  under  it  the  readings  of  the  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  Codex  A.  Thus  appeared  the 
New  Testament,  Londini,  mdclvii.  in  the  5th  part 
of  the  Polyglott. 

But  the  6th  part  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  bring 
to  light  a  copia  of  readings,  from  Greek  MSS*, 
which  had  not  been,  for  the  most  part,  collated. 
Mill  (Proleg.  N.  1372.)  enumerates  them  in  sixteen 
numbers,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  making  each  part 
known,  we  add  the  marks  of  Wetstein  and  Gries? 
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t>ach,  N.  1.  Cantabr.  D — ii.  Ep.  Paul.  D.,  iii.  Evang. 
59.,  iv.  Ep.  Paul  30.,  v.  Evang.  64.,  vi.  Evang.  62., 
vii.  Evang.  61.,  Paul.  40.,  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  34.,  viiL 
Evang.  56.,  ix.  Ep.  Paul.  39.,  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  33., 
x.  Evang.  57.,  Paul.  41.,  Act.  et  Ep.  Cath.  35.,  xL 
Ep.  Paul.  43.,  xii.  Evang.  58.,  xiii.  Act.  Ep.  Cath. 
36.,  xiv.  Act.  Ep.  Cath.  37.,  xv.  Evang.  47.,  xvi. 
Evang.  Joaun.  96.  Lastly  the  Velezian  readings 
were  here  inserted k. 

As  to  other  points,  the  editors  were  satisfied,  with- 
out further  entering  into  criticism,  with  the  merit  of 
having  opened  in  this  valuable  work  their  treasures 
to  the  learned  world. 

The  numerous  variations  of  MSS.,  which  by  means 
of  this  work,  have  again  become  known,  nevertheless 
disturbed  many  minds,  and  in  particular,  as  it  seems, 
that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fell,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  He  entered  deeply  into  this  research, 
collated  several  MSS.,  and  edited  a  New  Testament 
with  a  preface,  in  which  his  object  is  to  pacify  his 
readers  respecting  this  apprehension.  It  appeared 
under  the  title,  rite  xaivw  Scad*?*!!?  airavra.  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti  libri  omnes.  Accesserunt  parallela  Scripture 
loca,  necnon  vari  antes  Lectiones  ex  plus  100  MSS. 
codicibus,  et  antiquis  versionibus  collects,  e  Theatro 
Sheldoniano,  Anno  Dom.  mdccxxv.,  8vo. 

As  he  says  in  his  preface,  Curcellaeus  was  his 
basis,  in  whom  he  partly  discovered  the  readings  of 
Stephanus  and  the  Wechels,  with  which  he  united  the 

k  They  have  this  name  from  Peter  Faxard  Marquis  of  Veles9  who 
is  said  to  have  collected  them  from  16  Greek  MSS. ;  but  it  is  now 
decided,  that  they  were  borrowed  from  the  Vulgate  and  translated 
into  Greek.  La  Cerda  first  published  them  in  Adversaries  Sacrii. 
Lngd.  1626. /a/.  Herbert  Marsh  has  the  most  clearly  shewn  this 
fraud  in  the  Appendix  to  his  learned  remarks  on  Michaelis's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  Pt.  I. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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collections  in  the  London  Polyglott.  He  however 
introduced  the  collation  of  12  hitherto  unexamined 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  he  obtained  the  col- 
lation of  two  MSS.  from  the  Library  in  Dublin,  of 
four  more  from  France,  and  the  readings  of  the 
Coptic  and  Gothic  version  from  Thomas  Marshall. 
To  these  he  yet  added  the  various  readings  which 
Caryophilus  had  compiled  from  22  Roman  MSS  *. 

After  all,  it  might  appear  doubtful  as  to  the  hun- 
dred MSS.,  of  which  he  boasts  in  the  title-page, 
since  the  Velezian  cannot  be  reckoned,  and  those  of 
the  Wechels  and  Stephanus  do  not  differ. 

This  Prelate  acquired  a  still  greater  merit  in  in- 
stigating Mill  to  the  work  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  inspiring  him  with  continued  perseverance  and 
courage,  and  imparting  his  own  energetic  aid,  in 
exerting  himself  to  eclipse  his  own  labour,  and  to 
be  excelled  by  another,  so  that  literature  might 
gain  by  it.  Mill  speaking  in  his  Prolegomena  of 
the  decease  of  this  illustrious  individual,  relates  with 
feeling  and  emotion,  what  a  noble  patron  he  had  in 
him,  and  how  much  assistance  he  lost  in  him. 

Mill  not  merely  compiled  various  readings,  writ- 
ing them  by  the  side  or  under  the  text  of  Ste- 
phanus (for  he  took  the  third  edition  as  his  basis) 
without  saying  from  which  MSS.  they  are,  where 
they  were  preserved,  and  what  peculiarities  they 


i  John  Matthew  Caryophilus,  a  Cretan,  compiled  these  readings  by 
command  of  Urban  VIII.,  for  the  sake  of  applying  them  to  a  Greek 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  not  executed,  and  Possinus 
afterwards  edited  them  in  Catend  in  Evang.  Marci  Roma>  1673.  foL 
These  readings  were  formerly  accounted  twin-brothers  of  the  Ve- 
leiian:  but.  Birch  discovered  some  MSS,,  on  which  Caryophilus 
laboured,  and  has  thus  saved  his  credit.  Proleg.  ad  iv.  Evang.  * 
Hauniae.  1788,  p.  xxxvi — xliv.  et  Proleg.  in  Var.  Lect.  Act.  et  Epist, 
p.  ix.  Hauniae.  1798.,  8vo. 
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had,  but  he  shewed  the  abode  of  these  documents* 
sometimes  with  the  numbers,  which  they  bore  in 
the  Libraries,  and  designated  each  in  his  edition 
by  a  mark  of  its  own,  under  which  he  quoted  its 
individual  readings,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  to  the 
readers  whence  each  of  them  was  taken.  After  this, 
he  detailed,  wherever  and  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
the  age  and  peculiarities  of  each  MS.,  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  was  written,  the  deficiencies  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  He  collated  them  not  merely  here  and 
there,  and  in  isolated  passages,  but  he  generally 
made  a  continued  collation  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  them. 

Thus,  his  undertaking  was  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  labours,  and  it  led  the 
world  to  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  text,  its  various 
state  in  various  documents,  and  the  numerous  cri- 
tical helps,  from  which  a  more  genuine  representation 
of  it  might  hereafter  proceed. 

He  himself  singularly  felt  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding :  he  no  longer  dared,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  go  to  work  blindly  and  at  random.  He  could  pro* 
nounce  from  the  original  materials,  the  age,  and  the 
goodness  of  MSS.  concerning  their  admissibility, 
and  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  or  now  he  was 
able  to  decide  from  the  majority  of  voices,  after 
having  examined  so  considerable  a  number  of  them. 

Besides,  he  had  acquired  from  his  great  acquain- 
tance with  MSS.  an  empiric  quickness  in  detecting 
additions,  interpolations,  and  suspicious  alterations, 
which  his  judgment  often  felicitously  guided. 

He  now  again  examined  the  greater  part  of  those 
MSS.  which  Walton  had  collated  in  the  English 
Polyglott,  which  we  have  before  enumerated,  as 
well  as  several  of  those,  from  which  Bishop  Fell 
made  excerpta.    Then  he  collated,  Ev.  50„  Ev.  51., 

y  2 
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Paul  38.,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  32.,  Ev.  52,53, 54, 55.,  Ev. 
60.,  Apoc  10.,  Ev.  65,  66,  67,  68.,  Ev.  69.,  Paul  37., 
Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  31.,  Apoc.  14.,  Ev-  70,  71 — 75.  He 
also  obtained  from  others  collations  of  K,  Cyprius, 
and  Colbert,  Ev.  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 32,  33.,  and  Ev. 
91.  In  this  manner  did  he  scrutinize  and  extract 
from  No.  45,  (I  have  cited  them  after  Wetstein's  and 
Griesbach's  numbers)  as  far  as  seventy, — most  of  the 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, which  were  in  England,  and  from  many  foreign 
countries  procured  collations,  by  means  of  others. 

In  the  Acts  he  collated  E,  or  Laud,  3  in  the  Acts, — 
in  the  Epistles  in  general,  and  the  Apocalypse,  he  col- 
lated the  following,  26  Paul,  21  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  28 
Paul,  23  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  6  Apoc,  31  Paul,  25  Acts, 
Cath.  Ep.,  7  Apoc,  32  Paul,  26  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  33 
Paul,  27  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  34  Paul,  28  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.,  8  Apoc,  36  Paul,  30  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  47  Paul 
From  others  he  obtained  E.  Sangerm.  Ep.  Colb.  17 
Paul,  35  Paul,  29  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  44  Paul,  38  Acts, 
Cath.  Ep.,  45  Paul,  39  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  11  Apoc. 
46  Paul,  40  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  12  Apoc  Among  the 
Evangeliaria  he  collated,  3-4-5-18-19-20-21-22. 

He  still  further  referred  to  nearly  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  the  citations  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  which  he  diligently  collected. 

This  vast  treasure,  which  this  indefatigable  scholar 
had  brought  together  during  a  labour  of  thirty  years, 
he  published  with  excellent  and  well  executed  Pro- 
legomena in  the  year  1707.  Oxonii  b  Theatro  Shel- 
doniano,  fol. 

Mill  only  survived  a  few  days  the  completion  of 
his  extremely  laborious  and  meritorious  work,  by 
which  he  made  a  new  aera  in  criticism,  and  opened 
its  fairer  epoch. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ludolph  Kuster  procured  the 
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collation  of  some  MSS.  from  Paris,  which  were  C  or 
Ephraem,  M  or  des  Champs.  E vang.  9-10-1 1-12-13- 
14-15,  according  to  Wetstein's  numbers.  From  othera 
he  obtained  Ev.  78.  Griesbach — Paul  48,  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.  42.,  Apoc.  13.  The  single  MS.  which  he  himself 
collated,  is  B.  Ep.  Pauli.  or  Bcernerianus.  With  these 
he  sought  peculiarly  to  recommend  the  re-impression 
of  Mills  work,  which  he  superintended  at  Amsterdam,, 
1710,  fol.  This  edition  was  again  reprinted  Lipsiae, 
1723,  fol.  K lister's  merit  in  this  edition  is  not  great, 
but  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  oversight,  in  not  having 
carefully  inserted  Mill's  Appendix. 


SECTION  LX. 

The  New  Testament  had  now  wandered  through 
some  countries  with  a  various  fate,  before  it  returned; 
to  Germany,  without  any  one  of  our  nation  having 
acquired  a  considerable  merit  in  it.  \ 

Bengel  is  the  first  of  the  Germans,  who  laboured . 
in  this  field  with  credit.  He  laboured  indefatigably, 
during  his  ministerial  duties,  several  years  on  the 
New  Testament  of  Mill,  and  consulted  occaaionally 
both  Latin  and  Greek  MSS.  Among  these  are 
Evang.  83-84-85,  the  two  last  of  which  only  con- 
tain fragments  of  the  Gospels,  also  Ev.  86.  from 
Presburg.  97.  (John,)  and  the  Evangeliarium  24 : 
then  54.  (the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans) — 55. 
Paul,  46.  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.,  53.  Paul,  the  mono- 
graphy  of  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Cod.  Uffen- 
bach.  qui  fragm.  ad  Hebraeos  continet,  recensus,  et 
specimen  aere  exsculptum  (by  D.  Heuke)  Helmstadii 
— 1800.  52.  Paul.,  Acts,  Cathol.  Ep.  45.  Apoc.  16.* 
and  Augustanus,  7.  Chartaceus,  continens  Apoca- 
lypsin  (as  he  says)  cum  exegesi  Andreas  Cacsareensis, 
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Which  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  have  forgotten  to' 
quote  in  their  list.  He  obtained  from  others  the 
collation  of  87  Wetst.  among  the  Matthaeo-  Moscow 
MSS.  V.  and  hasty  extracts  from  Basil.  E,  as  well  as 
from  Ev.  Has.  1  and  2. 

Yet  herein  his  merit  does  not  consist,  he  had  col- 
lated just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  develop  his 
critical  talents.  He  was  not  indebted  to  those 
around  him  or  to  valuable  materials :  but  his  merit 
proceeded  from  himself  and  from  his  own  genius. 

By  long  study  he  comprehended  the  various  sin- 
gularities of  the  text,  and  was  so  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  and  style  of  the  many  critical  docu- 
ments, that  from  his  observations  he  acquired  new 
principles  for  his  critical  conduct. 

He  was  the  first  to  perceive,  that  in  certain  sin- 
gular readings,  this  or  that  number  of  MSS.  agree, 
and  remain  pretty  much  alike  throughout ;  and  of 
them  he  immediately  distinguished  two  such  families 
of  MSS.,  one  of  which  he  called  the  African,  the 
other  occasionally  the  Asiatic.  This  remark  led  him 
to  uniformity  of  critical  conduct,  as  all  the  various 
testimonies  might  be  easily  retraced  to  some  few 
voices :  thus  he  actually  arrived  at  rules,  and  gave  to 
the  then  existing  progress  of  criticism  the  first  im- 
pulse, which  will  remain,  if  even  his  Bible  should  be 
forgotten. 

His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen,  at  the  press  of  Gotta,  an.  1734, 
in  4to.,  at  first  gave  no  more  than  the  text  with 
select  various  readings  in  the  lower  margin :  but  an 
apparatus  follows,  the  first  section  of  which  exhibits 
the  laws  of  criticism,  the  second  the  grounds  for 
the  readings  selected  in  particular  places,  and  the 
third,  which  is  the  Epilogue,  replies  to  some  doubts, 
which  might  be  opposed  to  his  critical  undertaking. 
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In  the  mean  time,  a  younger  and  more  active  man, 
provided  with  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  and 
preparations,  was  on  the  point  of  passing  by  the 
Wiirtemberg  Abbot  on  the  road:  this  was  John 
Jacob  Wetstein  of  Basil.  He  had  announced  his  New 
Testament  in  the  year  1730,  at  Amsterdam  by  means 
of  Prolegomena,  of  which  Bengel  had  taken  frequent 
notice ;  but  the  work  itself  first  appeared  at  Am- 
sterdam in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1751  and  1752. 

That  he  had  collected  around  him  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  his  predecessors,  is  self-evident :  he  often 
went  back  to  the  sources,  saw  the  documents  with 
his  own  eyes,  examined  and  collated  also  some  MSS. 
once  more,  of  which  Walton,  Fell,  and  Mill,  had 
already  made  use.  But  England  was  already  too 
much  gleaned ;  he  directed  his  attention  therefore  to 
France,  which  offered  to  him  new  treasures.  More- 
over, his  native  city  furnished  him  with  some  excel- 
lent old  exernplaria,  which  were  very  far  from  being 
sufficiently  known  and  used. 

He  described  the  MSS.,  named  their  abode  with 
the  numbers  which  they  bore  in  their  places :  he  did 
not  indeed  detail  their  style  and  peculiarities  ao 
accurately  as  Mill,  but  he  carefully  investigated  their 
age,  and  determined  it  often  with  a  more  correct 
Palaeographical  survey  than  the  other  had  done. 
Then  to  every  one  of  these  he  gave  in  his  edition 
its  own  mark,  with  which  he  quotes  its  readings. 

Concerning  that,  which  he  added  to  preceding 
collations  in  England,  or  very  hastily  examined,  we 
do  not  speak  here,  for  it  is  the  smallest  part  of 
his  merit.  A  magnificent  document  opens  the  list 
of  his  new  collated  MSS.  (for  Bluster's  extracts  are 
not  to  be  brought  in  competition  with  it)  viz.  C. 
or  1905.  now  9  among  the  Parisian  MSS.,  which 
contains  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  yet 
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great  defects,  and  from  known  causes  is  cal- 
culated to  subject  the  eyes  and  the  patience  to  a 
trial.  Then  conies  EL  in  the  Gospels,  or  Basileen*, 
vi.  21.  Of  the  more  modem  MSS.  there  follow  in 
their  order,  according  to  his  numbers — 1  Basil.  N. 

Test  without  the  Apocalypse 2  Gospels. — Of  the 

Coislinian  MSS.  34.  Gospels— 35.  Gospels— 18  Paul 
—14  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  17.  Apoc.  36.  Gos.  37.  Gos.  38: 
Gos.  23.  Paul.  19  Acts,  Cath.  Ep  —  39.  Gos.  40.  Gos. 
41.  Gos.  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  istos  octo  codices  (he 
says)  qua  potui  diligentia  consuli.     He  still  further* 
collated  72.  Ev.  before  this  book  went  to  England; 
89,  in  Griesbach  90. — a  whole  N.  Test,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse ;  of  which  he  has  however 
only  made  use  in  the  Gospels:  91.  in  Griesbach  92. 
the  Gospel  of  Mark — 93.  in  Griesbach  94.  Mark  and 
Luke.    Also  Cod.  L.,  which  beautiful  MS.,  however, 
he  but  hastily  consulted.     He  obtained  from  others 
44  Gos.  73  Gos.,  in  Griesb.  73  and  74. 

The  following  Evangeliaria  were  recollated  by 
him—  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 15,  16,  17— 
purely  Colbertine,  and  Scaligeri  Greco- Arab,  a  Lee* 
tionary,  in  the  Gospels — Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  every 
where  n.  6. 

In  Paul's  Epistles,  he  twice  collated  D.  or  Claro- 
mont ;  then  E.  or  Sangerman,  and  F.,  formerly  Au- 
giensis,  a  beautiful  document.  Also  2  Basil,  Paul, 
Acts,  Cath.  Ep. — 4  Basil,  Paul,  Acts,  Cath.  Ep. — 
7  Basil,  Paul— 16  Paul— 11  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.—*  Apoc. 
Besides  the  before-named  Coislinian  MSS.,  he  col- 
lated 19  Paul— 16  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 20  Paul— 21 
Paul— 17  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.  19  Apoc. — 22  Paul— 18 
Acts,  Cath.Ep.,  18  Apoc— 44  Paul— 38  Acts,  Cath. 
Ep.  Of  the  uncollated  English  MSS.,  25  Paul— 
26  Paul— 21  Acts,  Cath.  Ep.— 27  Paul.  Of  these 
Mill  knew  indeed  25,  but  he  did  not  quote  them  in 
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his  list.  From  others  he  obtained,  Paul.  G.  and  HY 
— Apoc.  26,  27,  28 — and  Apoc.  B.  Basilianor;  of 
which  last,  however,  he  could  make  but  little  addi- 
tional use.  In  the  whole  there  are  above  forty 
Codices,  which  were  for  the  first  time  or  properly 
collated  by  him,  without  taking  those  collations  into 
the  account,  which  were  communicated  to  him  from 
other  quarters.  Besides,  the  ancient  versions  already 
known,  he  first  brought  forwards  and  made  use  of  the 
Philoxenian. 

The  opinions  concerning  Wetstein's  accuracy,  as 
well  as  in  general  concerning  his  performance  and 
creed,  and  even  concerning  his  learning,  were  not 
uniform.  He  was  probably,  like  all  mortals,  not 
always  equally  disposed  and  collected  for  such  la- 
borious and  joyless  occupations ;  but  where  it  was 
worth  his  labour,  as,  e.  g.  in  Codex  C.  or  Ephraem; 
he  has  achieved  even  what  was  incredible,  as  we 
know  from  himm,  who  followed  his  steps  with  at- 
tention and  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Yet 
has  he  fallen  into  errors,  although  rather  in  those  in- 
stances, where  he  made  use  of  foreign  materials,  than 
where  he  examined  and  made  extracts  for  himself. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  he  may  be  more  justly  cen- 
sured for  not  having  adopted  and  appreciated  Ben- 
gels  beautiful  critical  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  also,  a  peculiar  merit  of  Wet- 
stein  is  too  commonly  left  in  the  dark.  His  rich  col- 
lection of  elucidatory  passages  from  profane  authors, 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Rabbinical  writings, 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  New  Testament,  attests 
a  genius  which  often  saw  further  than  the  i^ynrai  of 
his  day,  and  probably,  than  illustrious  scholars  after 
him.    I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  strongly  dogma- 

^  Gricsbach,  Symb.  cr.  P.  i.  p.  vi. 
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P.  it.  1703;  which,  although  they  were  published  later, 
than  his  New  Testament,  might  be  considered  as  a  pre* 
face  to  it.  It  appeared  at  Halle,  in  two  8vo.  volumes 
the  first  in  1777,  the  second  previously  in  1775. 

I  am  very  accurately  acquainted  with  this  book, 
and  have,  as  I  could  not  always  use  Wetstein  as 
I  would,  compared,  when  a  young  theologian,  many 
a  folio  volume  of  the  Fathers  with  it,  for  the  sake 
of  informing  myself  respecting  the  various  singu- 
larities in  the  text,  and  its  geographical  references. 
What  sometimes  disturbed  me  is,  that  where  two 
readings  are  cited,  the  one  in  the  text,  the  other  in 
the  space  between  the  text  and  the  authorities,  it 
cannot  always  be  decided  for  which  of  the  two  read- 
ings the  authorities  enumerated  below  give  evidence. 
Otherwise  it  was,  as  a  manual,  a  perfect  work  for 
his  day. 

Yet  it  could  not  long  continue  in  this  estimation, 
since  the  diligence  of  learned  men  every  where 
sought  for  critical  documents,  and  brought  them  to 
light.  Christian  Fr.  Matthsei,  professor  of  Profane 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Moscow,  has  endea- 
voured to  render  his  residence  in  a  place  rich  in 
MSS.,  as  useful  as  possible,  and  has  published  many 
treasures  of  this  description,  which,  without  him, 
would  have  long  lain  in  concealment,  and  probably 
never  been  introduced  to  notice  with  such  accuracy. 

Among  a  multitude  of  learned  labours,  by  which 
classical  literature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Fathers 
have  been  advanced,  he  collated  with  indefatigable 
exertions  the  MSS.  which  are  deposited  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Holy  Synod,  or  preserved  in  other 
Libraries  in  Moscow  °.  In  the  preface  to  the  Catholic 

* 

■  After  the  Epist.  ad  Thess.  p.  272,  he  gives  an  account  de 
Bibliothecis  et  Codicibus  N.  T.  Mosquensibus  in  genere. 
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Epistles,  he  mentions  more  than  seventy  MSS.  which 
lay  before  him:  in  the  preface  to  the  Epistles  to 
die  Corinth  tares  they  were  augmented  to  eighty- 
one;  soon  they  amounted  higher,  and  with  those 
which  he  collated  after  his  return  to  Germany,  they 
were  in  all  a  hundred  and  three  Greek  MSS.,  of  which 
indeed  many  contain  only  one  or  another  of  the 
Evangelists,  only  some  of  Paul's  Epistles,  or  merely 
fragments ;  hut  there  are  also  those,  such  as  &.  /., 
which  comprise  the  whole  New  Testament,  or  at 
least  a  half  of  it ;  or  comprehend  the  third  part,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  and 
among  these  are  some  which,  on  account  of  their  an- 
tiquity, are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  V.  and  g.  He  has 
besides,  extracted  with  discrimination  useful  eluci- 
dations from  those  copies,  which  are  furnished  with 
Scholia.  All  these  collections  he  has  published  in 
twelve  parts,  from  the  year  1782  to  1788,  6vo. 

He  not  merely  consulted  his  MSS.  in  particular 
places,  but  extracted  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  with  great  care.  He  has  also  given  good  de- 
scriptions of  them,  added  engraved  specimens  of  se- 
veral of  them,  with  which  he  has  greatly  embellished 
his  work,  and  rendered  it  very  useful,  having  facili- 
tated by  these  aids  the  experienced  readers  judg- 
ment on  them. 

No  one  can  deny  to  him  the  acquisition  of  a  distin- 
guished and  imperishable  merit  as  to  the  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament :  I  easily  comprehend,  how  a  man, 
who  has  applied  a  fair  portion  of  life  to  this  insipid 
labour,  becomes  so  susceptible  of  each  little  censure, 
and  therefore  I  readily  suppress  the  wish,  which 
I  might  have  made  to  him.  But  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  chief  wishes,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
punge from  his  work  some  violent  pasages,  that  none 
of  those,  who  come  after  us,  might  be  disturbed  in 
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his  veneration  of  a  man,  who  has  so  many  and  valid 
claims  to  it 

He  had  not  yet  published  the  last  part,  when 
Charles  Alter,  Professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Vienna, 
appeared  before  the  public  with  three  and  twenty 
Greek  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library.  He 
took  for  the  basis  of  his  collation,  MS.  Lambec.  N.  I. 
in  Nessel  N.  xxiii.,  and  in  Griesbach  218,  which, 
comprehends  the  whole  New  Testament  by  the  side 
of  the  Old,  with  the  exception  of  some  defects  in 
Apoc.  xiii.  He  caused  the  whole  of  this  MS.  to  be 
printed  in  the  first  part,  except  the  passages  where 
it  contains  manifest  errors,  which  he  supplied  from 
the  first  edition  of  Stephanus.  Yet,  that  we  might 
have  the  Codex  entirely  as  it  is,  he  also  added  these 
errors  in  an  appendix. 

With  it,  he  then  collated  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  parts, 
the  following  MSS. :  two,  which  contain  the  whole 
New  Testament,  excepting  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  Wet- 
stein's  N.  3.  and  Wetstein's  75.  in  Griesbach  76.,  from 
which  Gerhard  of  Mastricht  has  superficially  extract- 
ed. Then,  eight  copies  of  the  four  Gospels,  one  being 
Matthew,  and  the  celebrated  fragment  from  Luke, 
marked  N.  in  Wetstein,  and  two  Evangelistaries: 
then,  four  copies  of  the  Acts,  Paul,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  one  of  which  contains  the  Apocalypse :  a 
MS.  with  twelve  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  two  which 
have  only  the  Apocalypse.  To  these  he  added  a  new 
collation  of  the  printed  Coptic  text,  and  some  MSS. 
of  the  Sclavonic  version,  as  well  as  passages  of  the; 
more  ancient  Latin  version. 

Hermann  Treschow  gave  a  description  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  MSS.,  and  some  specimens  of 
them  also  in  his  TentamenDescriptionisCodicum  vet. 
aliquot  Graecorum  Novi  Faederis  Manuscriptorura, 
qui  in  Bibliotheca  Caesarea  V indobonensi  asser vantur. 
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Hauniae,  1773,  8vo.  We  might  indeed  have  expected 
from  the  editor  some  account  of  those  which  Tres- 
chow  has  not  described,  such  as  Lambec.  xxviii. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  so  laid,  that 
its  use  is  combined  with  circumstantialities,  which 
should  not  be  increased  in  such  piecemeal  perform- 
ances. It  is  well  known  that  Birch  examined  some  of 
these  MSS.,  and  has  occasionally  communicated  other 
readings  from  them,  as  we  here  find  in  his  list ;  whence 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  meed  of  accuracy  more  fre- 
quently belongs  to  Birch.  There  is  yet  a  beautiful 
Novum  Testamentum  Vindobonense,  which  exclu- 
sively proceeded  from  the  treasures  of  the  Royal 
Library.  It  appeared  under  the  title,  Nov.  Test,  ad 
Codicem  Vindobonensem  Graecfe  expressum,  varieta- 
tem  Lectionis  addidit  Carolus  Alter.  Viennae,  1787. 
8vo.,  3  parts. 

That  was  indeed  a  Golden  Age  for  criticism,  in 
which  scholars  emulated  with  each  other,  to  pro* 
duce  documents  from  their  concealment,  and  deliver 
them  to  the  general  use  of  the  world.  Among  these, 
Andreas  Birch,  Professor  at  Copenhagen,  may  lay 
claim  to  a  distinguished  merit.  He  examined  for  the 
Royal  Danish  edition  of  the  New  Testament  several 
MSS.  ;  some  he  partly  collated,  others  entirely, 
which  appeared  to  be  most  deserving  of  it.  The 
famous  Vatican  MS.  1209.  called  B.  in  criticism,  was 
first  on  the  list,  to  which  he  devoted  a  singular  in- 
dustry in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the 
Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  In  Luke  and 
John  he  obtained,  by  means  of  Woide,  the  collation 
which  had  been  made  for  Bentley.  He  then  twice 
collated  Cod.  Vat.  354.  of  the  Gospels  written  in  the 
year  949.  in  uncial  characters ;  Cod.  Vat.  1057.  also 
in  uncial  characters,  Cod.  Vat.  349.  of  the  Gospels, 
Cod.  Vat.  360.  Urbino-Vat  2.  of  the  Gospels,  which 
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according  to  the  subscription,  came  from  a  very 
.ancient  copy,  twice  with  accuracy,  not  to  speak 
of  the  extracts,  which  he  made  from  other  Roman 
MSS.,  from  those  of  the  Library  at  Vienna,  from  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  at  Florence,  or  those 
which  he  obtained  by  means  of  Moldenhauer  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial,  by  means  of  Hensler  from 
the  Library  at  Copenhagen.  Lastly,  Adler  also  en- 
riched his  compilations  by  the  collation  of  the  Gos- 
pels according  to  the  Syro-Hierosolymitan  version, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  by  the  various  readings  of  two 
other  Syriac  versions.  He  has  given  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  documents,  and  of  their  execution 
in  copious  Prolegomena,  which  precede  the  work, 
which  appeared  with  considerable  typographical 
beauty  under  the  following  title :  Quatuor  Evan- 
gelia  Grace  cum  variantibus  a  textu  Lectionibus 
Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecse  Vatican®,  Barberinse,  Lau- 
rentinianae,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Hauni- 
ensis  Regiae,  quibus  accedunt  LMiumes  versionum 
Syrarum,  Veteris,  Philoxenianse,  etWerosolymitanae. 
Jussu  et  sumptibus  Regis  edidit  Andreas  Birch,  Hau- 
niae.  A.  mdcclxxxvih.  excud.  J.  F.  Schultz.  Univ. 
Typog.  4to. 

A  great  number  of  the  impressions  of  this  first 
part,  and  the  apparatus  for  the  second  were  destroyed 
in  the  unfortunate  fire  at  Copenhagen,  in  June  1795, 
and  Birch  then  separately  published  his  collations 
from  the  Acts,  Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
also  the  Apocalypse0. 

°  Vance  Lectiones  ad  textum  Act.  A  pp.  Epp.  Catholicarum  et 
Pauli  e  Codd.  Greeds  MSS.  Bibliothecce  Vaticanae,  &c,  collectae  et 
editae  ab  Andrea  Birch  SS.  Theol.  Doctore  ct  Prof.  &c.  Hauniae. 
A.  C.  mdccxcviii.  8vo. 

Variae  Lectiones  ad  textum  Apocalypseos,  ex  Codd.  Graecis,  MSS. 
&c.  collectae  et  editae  ab  Andrea  Birch,  &c.  Haunioe,  A.  C.  mdccc. 
ProBtant  apud  Proft,  et  Storclu. 
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Besides  the  Vatican  MSS.  1209.  and  1210.  whose 
collation  is  here  continued,  Vat.  367.  of  the  Acts, 
Paul's  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  a  very  remarkable 
book,  was  extracted  with  uncommon  diligence,  as 
well  as  Pio-Vat.  50.,  and  Alexandrino-Vat.  29.,  the 
last  of  which  is  only  preserved  as  far  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  Besides  these,  Borgian.  4.  and 
Venet.  10.,  which  also  contain  the  Apocalypse,  were 
entirely  collated  by  Engelbreth.  Yet,  the  MSS.  of 
the  Roman,  Viennese,  and  other  Libraries,  which  were 
examined  only  in  particular  chapters  or  epistles,  are 
very  numerous. 

On  the  Apocalypse,  besides  the  two  MSS.  men- 
tioned above,  Vat.  356.,  Vat.  579.,  Vat.  1136.,  Vat. 
1166.,  Alex.- Vat.  68.,  Pio-Vat.  50.,  were  collated 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  whole  of  this  treasure,  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  added  to  the  critical  apparatus,  a  man, 
whose  uncommon  ability  in  critical  works  of  this 
description  we^pe  praised  above,  comprised,  ar- 
ranged so  as  Hrbe  seen  at  once,  and  converted 
into  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  With 
this  he  adorned  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and  meri- 
torious life,  and  left  behind  him  a  memory  full  of 
honour  by  means  of  this  work,  which,  in  the  multitude 
of  critical  materials  which  time  daily  develops,  may  be 
surpassed,  but  in  clear  and  correct  judgment  scarcely 
will  be.  Its  title  is,  Novum  Testamentum  Grsece. 
Textum  ad  fidem  Codicum,  Versionum,  et  Patrum 
recensuit  et  Lectionis  varietatem  adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac. 
Griesbach.  Volumen  i — iy.  Evangelia  complectens. 
Editio  secunda,  emendatior,  multoque  locupletior. 
Hate  Saxon,  *P*  J«  Jac.  Curtii  haeredes  et  Londini 
apud  Petrum  Elmsley,  1790^  8vo.  The  second  part 
is  Nov.  Test,  as  before.  Volumen  ii.  Acta,  Epistolas 
Apostolorum  cum  Apocalypsi  complectens.    Edit. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
SECTION  LXI. 

By  these  means,  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
the  Greek  text  was  from  its  first  publication  handed 
down  to  us  through  a  course  of  centuries :  it  was 
likewise  multiplied  among  us,  by  the  new  invention 
of  printing : — these  pains  were  bestowed  upon  it, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  its  original 
state,  the  traces  of  which  had  been  so  much  obli- 
terated in  process  of  time ;  and  these  preparations 
were  made  for  futurity,  which  hereafter  might  ap- 
proximate it  to  the  mark,  at  which  as  yet  it  could 
not  arrive.  * 

Yet  have  we  documents  which  are  much  older 
than  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  and  which,  in  promot- 
ing this  object,  are  of  uncommon  value.  They  are 
not  in  Greek,  but  in  foreign  languages,  and  even  if 
the  original  text  were  lost,  would  be  unable  to  restore 
to  us  a  Greek  passage. 

This  is  preserved ;  but  through  the  contradictions 
of  MSS.,  it  is  so  unlike  to  its  original  state,  that  we  are 
forced  to  inquire  what  part  of  it  we  would  adopt,  and 
what  part  of  it  we  would  reject.  Yet,  since  we  have 
before  us  the  Greek  expressions  and  passages  (the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  which  frequently  becomes  a 
question),  these  documents  are  capable  of  informing 
us,  whether  they  had  any  critical  principle,  and 
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what  were  their  expressions,  arrangement,  and  order 
— what  they  read — what  stood  in  the  Greek  copies 
in  their  days,  from  whence  their  matter  was  derived. 

This  is  the  service  which  the  ancient  versions  can 
render  to  us :  so  far  are  they  of  use  in  criticism : — 
and,  as  far  as  the  age  jq£  the  wttoe&e*  deserves  re- 
gard, some  will  even  highly  prize  the  MSS.  We 
are  inclined  to  set  a  value  on  them  beyond  that  of 
their  exegetical  use  in  obscure  passages,  since  their 
authors  were  approximated  to  the  time,  the  place, 
and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  Biblical  writers. 

But  this  prerogative  can  only  be  the  portion  tit 
immediate  versions:  for  those  which  are  mediate, 
L  e.  which  are  again  made  from  versions,  may  indeed 
shew  us  the  readings  of  the  mother- version,  from 
whence  they  proceed,  but  not  of  the  Greek  text ; — 
they  may  contribute  something  to  the  explanation 
of  their  mother- version,  but  not  to  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal text,  which  they  do  not  express.  Yet,  above 
every  thing,  the  versions  must  have  been  prepare^ 
with  such  care  and  critical  fidelity,  for  reliance  to 
have  been  placed  on  the  editions  of  them. 

We  propose,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  arrange 
them  according  to  their  countries,  and  first  to  treat 
of  the  Asiatic,  then  of  the  African,  and  lastly  of  those, 
which  arose  in  Europe. 
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SYRIAC  VERSIONS. 


THE  FOIST  AND  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  THESE. 


SECTION  LXII. 

Among  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
the  Syrians  possessed  in  their  native  tongue,  accord- 
ing to  their  unanimous  declaration,  the  Peschito  is 
the  oldest.  According  to  some,  it  was  called  ]£-t*£> 
or  literal*  to  express  the  peculiar  quality,  for 
which  it  is  distinguished.  Yet  is  it  far  from  being 
scrupulously  literal,  but  without  detriment  to  fide- 
lity, it  maintains  a  free  style,  whilst  it  appears  to 
agree  with  this  title,  and  the  interpretation  attri- 
buted to  it.  Abulfaraj  gives  another  exposition  of 
it,  averring,  that  it  was  applied  to  it  less  for  having 
regard  to  elegance  and  polish  of  language,  than  to 
accuracy p. 

A  train  with  the  Jews,  is  a  representation  of 
words  in  another  tongue.  But  they  attribute  a 
double  sense  to  the  term  in  the  sacred  books,  viz. 
BK£)  or  the  mere  signification  of  words,  and  ttrriD  or 
the  learned  and  allegorical  sense q.  According  to 
the  Chaldee  form  enra  becomes  Dnra,  and  according 
to  the  Syriac  aanra.  The  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment recognizes  the  Hebrew  text,  as  the  source,  and 
is  consequently  the  labour  of  Jews  at  a  very  early 

»  Greg.  Abulfaragii  Hist.  Dynast.  Dyn.  vi.  p.  100  (Arabic  text). 

*  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  Philologic.  seu  clavis  Sacr.  Scripturse. 
Edit.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  ii.  §  7.  de  sensu  Sacr.  Script,  p.  233-37.  Schickard, 
Bechinath  Happerushim,  Disput.  vi.  p.  116. 
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period,  from  whom  it  received  the  name.  When  the 
New  Testament  was  added  to  it,  it  was  also  included 
under  this  term. 

The  Chaldee  Targumin  (we  are  speaking  of  the  two 
oldest)  were  easily  completed :  for  the  most  part  they 
were  not  even  obliged  to  change  the  words,  but 
merely  to  alter  the  forms  ;  but  the  Syriac  was  forced 
frequently  to  choose  other  expressions,  and  to  follow 
its  own  grammatical  construction,  from  whence  the 
version  differed  from  the  preceding  translation,  and 
in  exhibiting  the  force  of  words,  passed  over  into 
BW9,  from  which  peculiarity,  in  my  opinion,  this 
version  acquired  the  name  of  l&*ae. 


SECTION  LXIIL 

The  translator  made  his  version  from  a  Greek 
copy.  This  is  proved  by  the  numerous  words, 
which  he  has  retained  from  the  Greek,  exactly  in 
the  place  and  passage,  where  they  occur  in  the 
original  text,  although  frequently  there  were  pure 
Syriac  expressions  for  them.  In  no  place  have  I 
found  more,  than  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Matthew1: 
it  is  therefore  particularly  adapted  to  be  alleged  as 
a  specimen.    In  this,  at  ver.  11,  12.  vyeptov,  6.  npr# 

7.  aypoq,  £cvoc,  19.  jSityua,  27.  ajpananai,  tnrupa,  29. 
)(Xa/wc>    30*  irpofrwirov r,   38.   Xfcrrcu,   48.  cnroyyoc, — HO 

less  than  eleven  words  so  occur,  all  of  which,  except 
the  title  vytpw,  the  Syrian  had  in  his  language,  and 
probably  for  the  last  also,  he  would  have  found  a 
corresponding  expression,  as  well  as  for  the  others, 
if  that  in  his  own  tongue  had  failed  him. 

The  reading,  ipwrvtravrec  ilg  to  wpoawrov  abrov,  suggested  it 
here  to  him,  which  Cod.  Vercell.  aad  Veroneus.  apod  BlanqhinL 
also  have. 
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Who  will  deny,  that  these  words  were  current  im 
Syria,  after  the  government  of  the  Seteocfrtat  ?  But, 
that  he  used  all  these  foreign  names  in  preference 
to  these  in  his  native  tongue  as  often,  and  as  they 
occur  in  the  Greek  Gospel,  we  can  only  conceive 
from  the  supposition,  that  he  was  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  Greek  text,  which  lay  before  him'.  But, 
Matthew  in  this  chapter  has  also  introduced  into 
the  Greek,  some  words  from  the  Romans,  e.  g.  vw. 

Which  the  Syrian  faithfully  restores  in  these  pUcea 
This  custom  pervades  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  proves  therefore  that  what  we  have 
inferred  from  a  particular  section  of  the  Evangelist, 
applies  still  more  to  the  whole. 

The  translator  has  here  and  there  committed  errors, 
which  could  only  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
©reek  text:  e.  g.  Matt.  xi.  19.  *<u  ihuc*t*%  *  ao<f>ia 

a**  rwv  rwvuv  a/orm,  which  he  translates  by  their 
arte,  having  read  r^vw  for  hkvuv  :  Matt.  xxiiL  26. 
mk  rut  itcpo^iSoc  he  renders  brim  or  handfo,  which 
could  only  have  happened  by  reading  iu%8bc,  or  rather 
jropa^cSoc  in  an  unusual  connexion.  Mark  vi.  1.  he 
mistook  fcoXXirdifom*  for  ii*oA<n/&frf<r«v,  and  Luke  it  4SL 
ifppfav  for  ipfiigfv*  The  etyntoiogj  of  i&f  Satyp***  at 
v.  10.  is  also  rerataifcatfle ;  raou  sit  alt  catgk  auvR 
in  Acts  is.  1,  ia&tea4  of  qiwuv,  be  read  fpirAeu?,  and 

Acts  XVU  28,  instead  of  akn\<ja<>     «M&yrag»     He  afeo 

fommitted  *  steaege*  mistake  in.  Acta  xviii.  7.  wbeve 
feistead  of  weparc  'Iovtro?  cr^opevou,  he  read  "  in  m 
*AM»  OF  TvstJ%  who  fBAIUJd  GOT*;?  c^sapKmtfy, 
he  Hw*  divided  it,  ONOMA— TIIOYS—TOY— 2E- 


*  Bar  Bahlul,  Bar  Hebrew,  and  most  of  the  Syriac  work*>  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  equally  full  of  Cfaek  WQrds,-^TBAKS* 

£AfOR. 
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BOMENOT  and  lengthened  the  upper  stroke  of  the 
two  iotas,  in  TII0Y2 ',  until  it  became  TITOYS.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ii.  18.  he  changes  &o^e- 
powa  into  av^epovra :  GaL  ii.  2.  he  must  have  read 
Mar  iSiov  rocc  Sojcovoi — xariSWi*  roic  So« — since  he  trans- 
lated it  «t»OM.  Eph.  vL  2-  he;  changes  ewin>pa%nm§ 
into  oirovpamifc^  and  PhiL  ii.  16.  Aoyov  £«nc  into  roiror 
frmc.  In  Jsmes  ii-  13.  KATAKAYXATAIEAE02— 
he  added  the  tost  syllable  of  die  verb  to  fAeoc*  and  for 
AI  read  At— AI-&&EQ2 :— instead  of  the  remaining 
KATAKAYX AT  he  read  KATAYXETE,  whence  aroK) 
Karavytrt  Si'  eXeoc  #cpire*>c>  as  he  has  expressed,  ii  in 
his  version. 


SECTION  LXIV. 

As  far  as  we  know  of  them,,  the  MSS.  of  the  Pes* 
chiton  with  the  exception  erf  one,  have  only  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of 
John*,  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Of  these  they  there* 
fare  have  four  less  than  the  Greek  MSS~,  and  the 
Apocalypse,  likewise  is  wanting  to  them.  The  four 
other  Epistles  in  the  Syrian  version  do  not  come 
near  to  the  Peschito,  either  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
lating an  original  writing  into  a  foreign  tongue, 
or  in  the  other  ideaa  of  the  author.  They  are 
forced,  and  laboriously  adapted  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  without  regard  to  purity  of  diction,  and 
without  a  happy  notion  of  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  were  undertaken  with  little  knowledgq 
of  the  matter.  Pococke  found  them  in  a  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  contained 


1  Hug'*  conjecture  wiU  not  completely  avail*  in  this  iniUace, 
icavae  there  i*  *  2,  which  ia  ltft  uo*xpUiii0d^-T&4¥SL4TQ&. 
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the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  ancient 
version,  the  three  generally  recognized  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  these  besides,  which  he  separately 
edited0. 

Dionysins  Bar  Salibi,  a  Syriac  writer  of  the  12th 
century,  says,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Philoxenian 
version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  the  preface  to  the 
2d.  Ep.  of  Peter :  that  u  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  not  translated  with  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  were  anciently  rendered  into  Syriac,  and  is 
only  found  in  the  version  of  Bishop  Thomas  of 
Charkel  \n 

We  are  more  early  informed  by  Cosmas,  an 
Egyptian  Scholar,  known  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  by  his  Oriental  voyages  of  the  Indian 
Sailor,  that  only  three  Catholic  Epistles  were  found 
among  the  Syrians  :  that  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter, 
and  the  first  of  John x. 

But,  to  revert  to  Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  and  his  as- 
sertion, which  maintains  these  Epistles  only  to  have 
been  found  in  the  translation  of  Bishop  Thomas  of 
Charkel,  be  must  mean  the  Philoxenian  version,  which 

"  The  remaining  tide  follows  the  three  lines  of  the  Syriac  in- 
scription. Epistolae  quatuor,  Petri  secunda,  Johannis  secunda  et 
tertia,  et  Judas  fratris  Jacobi,  una  ex  celeberr.  Bibliothecae  Bod- 
leianae  Oxon.  MS.  exemplari  nunc  primum  deprompta?,  et  cha- 
ractere  Hebraeo,  versione  LatinA,  notisque  quibusdam  insignit^e, 
operd  et  studio  Edvardi  Pococke,  Angli-Oxoniensis.  Lugdun.  Bat. 
ex  officina  Bonavent.  et  Abrah.  Elzevir.  Acad.  Typog.  A.  1630.  4. 
From  this  edition,  in  consequence  of  a  work  of  Antony  Vitrfc  against 
Gabriel  Sionita,  these  four  Epistles  were  inserted  in  the  Parisian 
Polyglott :  the  differences  between  the  two  editions  are,  therefore, 
merely  tbe  arbitrary  alterations  of  Sionita. 

T  Pococke  in  Prsef.  ad  quatuor  Epist.  Cath.  Cf.  Hassenkamp's 
Remarks  on  the  last  §  §.  of  Michaelis's  Introduction.    P.  14.  15. 

*  Cosmas  Indico  Must,  de  Mund.  L.  vii.  in  Galland's  Bibliotb. 
Patrum  T.  xi.  p.  535.  TLapa  2vpo<c  &  el  fir)  at  rpctc  fwvai  at  irpo- 
yeypafifjievat  ov%  evptvKorraC  \eyu»  $t  'laicutfiov,  Tlerpov,  kxu  'Ivavkov. 
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we  shall  soon  see,  that  Thomas  of  Charkel,  after** 
wards  Bishop  of  Germanicia,  criticized.  Bar  Salibi 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  Epistles,  which  since 
the  days  of  Pococke  have  been  received  into  the 
editions  of  the  Peschito ;  nevertheless,  although  they 
sometimes  approach  very  near  to  the  Philoxenian, 
they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  them  in  readings,  in 
the  choice  of  words,  and  the  freedom  of  their  style. 

Yet,  were  we  to  conclude  from  the  words  of 
Dionysius  Bar  Salibi,  that  Thomas  had  made  a  trans- 
lation of  his  own  of  the  Epistles,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  declaration  of  the  writer  were  still  un- 
true on  another  ground ;  for  they  were  not  merely 
to  be  found  in  the  version  of  Thomas  of  Charkel, 
but  also  in  the  Philoxenian.  The  more  probable 
however  must  therefore  remain  to  be  the  case,  that 
Bar  Salibi  knew  nothing  of  the  version  of  the  four 
Epistles,  which  are  now  printed  in  the  editions  of 
the  Peschito. 

Besides,  the  Apocalypse  also  is  wanting  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Peschito,  as  we  have  already  said.  At 
least,  that  which  appears  after  some  editions  of  the 
Peschito,  is  certainly  no  part  of  it,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  quality.  In  the  mode  of  translation,  it  rather 
agrees  with  the  four  above-mentioned  Epistles ;  e.  g. 
in  the  custom  of  expressing  o,  h,  ro  by  001,  rQ*oi,  &c, 
which  often  occurs  in  a  single  verse,  even  to  insipi- 
dity, as  Apoc.  v.  5.,  where  it  occurs  four  times,  and 
is  only  necessary  once ;  or  in  the  more  particular  care 
of  rendering  l<m  and  «<n  by  A*1  and  ^ooicuA*] :  also, 
in  the  ungrammatical  omission  of  every  affix  after 
nouns  and  verbs,  which  were  always  suffixed  with 
the  particle  ^o  to  mark  the  substantiality  of  avroc, 
fLvrt]  in  Greek : — Apoc.  ii.  13.  this  occurs  no  less  than 
five  times  in  one  verse. 

If  this  version  be  not  the  Philoxenian,  it  at  least 
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originated  front  it.  The  leaned  assure  u%  tftat  it 
does  not  entirely  agree*  nor  entirely  differ  fton*  it; 
but  the  description  of  the  MS.,  by  which  it  wa*  £rat 
made  known,  points  back  to  the  Phfleaoenian  Tension- 
"Versuum  distinctkmes*"  so  is  the  MS.  described, 
"  libellus  iste  propria  habet  nnHas,  et  see  capi/tam  ins 
quae  k  lectore  quodam,  nescio  quo,  nostria  mimetis 
adscript*  fuexunt  Sententfcurum  tamen  dietimetkmee 
habet  varia*,  quarum  quaedam  longiorea,  alias  bre- 
vieres  periodos*  dtscernere  videatmv  qua*  no*  Wc 
non  grarafci  ouusimaa,  turn,  quia  typography*  iis 
carebat,  turn  quia  nos  certum  eavum  usum  non  de»- 
prendebaaaus.  Aliquando  eaim  Mm  pagmm  habet 
nullam,  iaterdum  una  mediae*  ac  noraunqn&m  sine 
attl  sententise  distinction*  status  Elegantiee  eaosd 
cumulates,  priores  quatuor  pweetie  rubric,  civcuium 
nigrum  oeuH  forma  constant  em,  quadrangutari  formi 
continentibus  :  posteriores,  quatuor  eolummodo pumtia, 
duobue  rectis  rubris,  edits  transversis  nigrie jtmguntur. 
Aliae  eti&m  insigniuntur,  &c."  And,  in  some  pages 
afterwards :  "  non  est  autem  dissimulandum,  in 
ipsios  Autograph*  margine  errata  yaria  k  lectore 
quodarn,  nescio  quo,  sed  alii  mand,  alio  atramenta 
eraendata  conspici :  item  verba  qu&dam  in  Autograph* 
oecurrieee  redundantia,  out  hie  ecripta,  que  manifesto 
sens urn  yitiarent,  qu®  nos  resecuimua," 

This  MS.  was  written  by  one  Caspar,  a  native  of 
India*  as  he  calls  himself  at  the  end  of  it y .  He  howerer 
resided  in  the  West  (as  it  seems),  and  belonged  to  the 
aoogtegaiio  da  propaganda  fide.  The  QrphaiWlsylum* 
library  at  Hall*  possesses  a.  written  Liturgy  of  the 
Chaldma  ceremonies  in  Syriac  characters,  which  an 

*  AcBwr  quotes  several  Syriac  Bf  SS.  of  die  New  Testament  written 
in  India,  in  Vers.  Syriac.  denuo  examined  Hafeice  USS.  4.  p*  £4, 
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ancient  hand  has  entitled :  "  Ordo  Baptisandi  juxti 
ritum  Chaktoortras,  finguft  Choldaic4,  •  •  •  •  deseriptus 
per  Caspar  de  Matavar,  Indum,  Roma,  mense  Julii 
MDLXXX  V  Tile  name  and  country  of  the  tran- 
scriber are  on  both  sides  of  it ;  a  comparison  of  the 
characters  might  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision. 

The  printed  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse 
formerly  belonged  to  the  younger  Scaliger ;  from 
thence,  it  came  into  the  Academical  Library  at 
Leyden,  from  which  MS.  Louis  de  Dieu  edited  it  % 
and  from  his  preface  we  have  extracted  the  preced- 
ing description  of  the  MS*  Its  text  was  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Polyglots  of  Paris  and  London, 
and  subjoined  to  some  editions  of  the  Pesehito. 

4 

SECTION  LXV. 

« 

The  copies  of  the  ancient  Syriac  version  therefore 
at  least,  had  not  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
since  the  sixth  century,  nor  had  they  an  Apocalypse, 
although  we  know  not  how  long  they  were  without 
it.  Yet,  the  Greek  Bibles  contained  all  these  treatises, 
and  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  were  any  where 
banished  from  the  Sacred  Codex,  however  much 
opinions  were  divided  about  them. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  the  Pesehito  did 

*  Herbert  Marsh's  remarks  and  additions  to  John  David  Mi- 
cbaehVs  Introduction  to  the  New  Test,  transl.  by  Rosemnilller. 
P.  1.  Odtt  1795.  4.  *  let. 

*  ApocaJypsis  Sancti  Johanna,  ex  namweript*  cxenplari  h  BiUi- 
otbecsl  clarisa.  Viri  Josephi  Scaligeri  deprompta,  charactare  Syro  et 
Ebrseo,  cum  versione  Latind.  et  notis,  opera,  et  studio  Ludovici  de 
Dieu.  Lugd.  Bat.  ex  Typ.  Elzeviriana,  1627.  4.  This  edition  was 
again  printed  after  I<u4.  de  Dietfa  Critica  Sacra,  fol.  Arastd.  1683. 
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not  originally  contain  the  Apocalypse,  since  such 
important  witnesses  in  the  East  have  decided  in  its 
favour,  such  as  Justin  Martyr  in  Palestine,  and 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  chief  of  the  most  re- 
spectable Churches  in  Syria ;  or  it  must  otherwise 
be,  that  the  Peschito  was  made  immediately  after 
the  anti-allegorical  controversies  of  Nepos,  when 
several  of  the  Oriental  Teachers  has  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius  Alexandrinus ;  viz.  late  in  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  of 
which  I  can  still  much  less  persuade  myself. 

Each  of  these  hypotheses  being  improbable,  a 
third  remains,  viz.  this — that  the  Apocalypse  may 
have  been  gradually  omitted  from  the  books  of  the 
old  Syriac  version. 

The  proof  of  it  is  very  simple,  Ephraem  frequently 
quotes  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  in  his  works,  which 
still  exist  in  the  original  tongue,  as  in  those,  which 
were  translated  into  Greek  in  the  fourth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries b,  naming  the  author  in  his  quota- 
tions. Ephraem  could  not  have  done  this,  had  not  a 
Syriac  version  of  it  existed,  since  he  did  not  under- 
stand Greek. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  as- 
serted by  the  learned,  that  Ephraem  was  acquainted 
with  Greek,  without  mentioning  their  authority  for 
that,  which  they  so  unhesitatingly  declare.  The 
contrary  is  however  very  well  known  from  ancient 
and  valuable  documents;  Sozomenus,  himself  an 
Oriental,  born  in  Palestine,  educated  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian Baruth,  then  a  famous  school,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant in  time  from  the  days  of  Ephraem,  says  so,  and 
Theodoret  of  Antioch,  Bishop  of  Cyr,  in  Syria,  even 

b  Opp.  Syr.  T.  ii.  p.  332.     Opp.  Gr.  T.  ii.  p.  53  et  p.  194. 
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expresses  his  surprize,  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
Greek,  he  should  have  been  able  so  successfully  to 
have  controverted  the  Greek  Heretics c. 

One  or  the  other  of  the  learned  men,  perhaps, 
erred  in  mistaking  for  him  Ephraem,  the  Patriarch  of 
Teupolis,  to  whom  Photius  attributes  a  more  than 
ordinary  education  in  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Greeks,  besides  his  knowledge  of  Syriac  d. 

Yet,  a  more  modern  author  of  high  estimation  in 
Biblical  criticism,  even  names  to  us  his  instructor  in 
Greek,  viz.  Basil,  Bishop  of  Csesarea ;  I  cannot  say  on 
what  authority,  since  I  only  know  some  extracts  of 
the  writing,  in  which  he  makes  this  assertion c.  But, 
the  authorities  for  it  could  not  have  been  great,  since 
Basil's  brother  (if  it  were  not  indeed  himself)  an 
ancient  and  respected  writer,  who  wrote  a  life  of 
Ephraem,  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  informs  us,  that 
Ephraem  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Basil : — on  a  visit  at 
a  period  of  life,  when  an  attempt  to  learn  languages  no 
longer  succeeds,  when  Ephraem  had  already  become f 
famous  for  his  works.  Ephraem  himself  also  speaks 
of  his  visit:  he  says,  that  the  Bishop  addressed 
him  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  communicates 
to  us  the  subject  of  their  conversation 8. 

He  must  therefore  indeed  have  learned  Greek  late 

e  Sozom.  H.  E.  L,  iii,  c.  16.  Efepi  kXkrjviKtje  irat^eiag  ajwipng. 
Theod.  Hist.  E.  L.  iv.  C.  29.  UaiCeiag  yap  oh  ytytvpzvoQ  kXkrjviKTjg, 
rovg  re  iro\vff\t^eig  twv  IXXijvwv  tiuXrjyZe  irkavovg,  k.  r.  X. 

d  Photius,  Cod.  228. 

*  Sphon  de  ratione  textus  Biblici  in  Ephraerai  Syri  commentariis 
obvii,  ej usque  uau  critico.  Leips.  1786-4.  Eichhorn's  General 
Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  V.  i.  1  Pt.  p.  137. 

'  Gregorii  Nysseni  de  vit&  Ephram  Syri,  &c.  Opp.  T.  iii.  p.  605. 
Edit.  Ducaei. 

1  Cotelerii  Monum.  Eccl.  Gr.  T.  iii.  p.  58.  Basilii  vita  in  Opp. 
Bas.  T.  iii.  Garnerii,  §  xxix.  N.  4.  Ephraem.  Encom.  Basilii,  T.  iri. 
Opp.  Ed.  Vossii,  Colon.  1603,  fol.  p.  712. 
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in  life,  and  in  a  very  quick  and  wonderful  manner ; 
— indeed,  in  a  very  strange  manner,  as  a  life  of  Baal 
written  by  Amphilochus  represents  the  affair.  The 
Biographer  reports,  that  Basil,  during  the  visit  of  three 
days,  which  the  Syrian  teacher  paid  to  him,  obtained 
from  God  by  his  prayers,  that  his  guest  might  be 
able  to  speak  Greek,  which  to  his  own  astonishment 
he  instantly  did  \  If  we  reject  the  miracle,  a  Tai~ 
folium  Gracum  still  remains;  but  this  is  badly 
authenticated,  according  to  the  correct  judgment, 
which  critics  long  since  have  pronounced  on  this 
biography. 

Now,  if  he  never  learnt  Greek,  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand it,  there  must  have  been  a  Syriac  version  of 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  he  read  it*  The  same  ap- 
plied to  the  Epistle  of  JucLe,  to  the  second  of  Peter* 
and  to  the  second  of  John '. 

The  learned  men  of  Gottingen  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  objected,  that  Ephrmn  has  even  quoted  Greek 
words  in  his  commentaries.  Yet,  these  are  only 
single  words,  and  in  very  few  places,  which,  were  be 
desirous  of  knowing  how  the  seventy  had  translated 
them,  he  might  easily  ascertain  by  inquiring  from 
the  brethren  of  his  community.  I  do  not  give  this 
answer  from  mere  hypothesis :  his  Syrian  Biographer 
offers  it  to  me.  He  says,  that  when  Ephraem  went 
to  Egypt,  he  took  one  of  his  scholars  with  him,  as  a 
Greek  interpreter*.  Once  for  all,  we  have  in  this 
passage  a  confirmation  of  the  first  point,  that  Greek 


b  Gerard.  Voss.  T,  i.     0pp.  Ephraem,  p.  xiit 

1  These  Epistle*  are  quoted  by  Ephraem  in  the  following  places : 
Ep,  Jude,  T.  i.  Opp.  Syr.  p.  136.  Opp.  Gr.  T.  iii.  p.  62.  6& 
2  Pec  T.  iL  Opp.  6yr.  p.  $42.  Opp.  Gr.  T,  ii.  p.  &S7.  %  John 
T.i.    Opp.  Gr.  p.  76.    T- ii  p.  52. 

k  Vita  S.  Epbr.  §  15.  p.  39.    htmsmn.  Biblioth-  Qr^  T.  i. 
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was  ttnktewn  to  him,  and  a  discovery  of  Ae l  <nthee» 
how  he  obtained  these  solitary  words  in  his  commen- 
tary. Let  «ne  therefore  be  pardoned  for  persisting 
in  the  assertion,  itihat  JEphraem  read  in  some  version 
the  disputed  Epistles  And  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
frequently  quotes. 


SECTION  LXVL 

Bvr,  whilst  we  are  endeavouring  to  restore  some 
parts  of  the  aneieot  Syriac  version,  which  hare  been 
severed  from  it  in  later  times,  a  celebrated  indivi- 
dual has  employed  himself  in  depriving  it  of  very 
•unsuspected  possessions,  which  no  one,  before  him, 
has  assailed : — viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  m. 

He  says,  that  this  Epistle  in  those  passages,  where 
Paul  has  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  quotes  them 
after  the  Pescbite ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  H 
must  have  been  later  translated,  than  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  tikis  is  not  the  ease. 
According  to  tins,  it  may  assuredly  "be  supposed, 
that  the  Christians  had  first  translated  the  New,  and 
then  the  Old  Testament  into  Syriac.  But  this  cele- 
brated writer  should  not  have  contented  himself  with 
hypothesis,  where  recourse  might  be  had  to  matter 
of  fact.  For  the  same  happens  in  the  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  :  not  indeed, 

i  The  preceding  *bsenration  respecting  the  multitude  of  Greek 
•words,  which  probably  erer  since  the  days  of  the  Seleucidee  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Syriac,  And  were  on  many  occasions  used,  even 
where  pure  Syriac  terms  expressive  of  the  same  thing  existed,  con- 
tains  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  objection  proposed  by  the  literati  of 
Gbttingen. — Translator. 

»  Michaelis's  lntroductieirto*he  New  Testament,  P.  i.  §  63.  page 
0j8&  Smflfc  edition. 
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in  every  instance,  bat  only,  as  it  seems,  where  pas- 
sages from  the  Syriac  Old  Testament  were  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  translator,  or  when  he  could 
easily  find  them.     The  quotation  in  Matt.  six.  4,  5. 
is  accurately  transcribed  from  the  Syriac  version  of 
Gen.  iii.  24. — cr — Matt.  xxi.  5.,  with  the  omission  of 
those  words,  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Evangelist, 
is  taken  from  the  Syriac  version  of  Zach.  is.  9., 
although  this  does  not  express  the  vlov  iwolvytov  of 
Matthew.     Sometimes  the  Old  Testament  is  sub- 
jected to  alterations,  where  these  are  necessary  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  words  of  the  New:  thus, 
Matt  xii.  18.  the  beginning  of  the  passage  is  not 
taken  from  the  Syriac  Isaiah  xlii.  2. :  but  the  two 
verses  from  oi&  Kpavya<m  to  wfofuvov  ov  afiuru,  are 
entirely  from  thence.     In  like  manner,  Matt.  xiiL  14. 

•from  cucop  atcownrt  tO  row  Xaov  rovrov  is  quoted  With- 
out alteration  from  Isaiah  vi.  9.  but,  the  remainder 
is  more  strongly  adapted  to  the  words  of  Matthew. 

The  long  passage  in  Acts  iv.  25—29.  is  wholly  in- 
serted from  the  2d  Psalm  of  the  Peschito,  and  Acts 
viii.  32,  33.  from  Psalm  liii.  7.  is  inserted  according 
to  the  Syriac  version  of  that  Prophet,  except  one 
word,  which  does  not  occur  in  Luke.  Rom.  ix.  29. 
is  preserved  from  Isaiah  i.  9.  and  Rom.  xi.  9, 10.  from 
Psalm  lxix.  24,  25.,  although  they  do  not  perfectly 
accord  with  the  words  of  Paul. 

The  hypothesis  (as  this  scholar  says)  which  might 
be  started,  that  the  Christians  had  not  translated  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  New,  may  be  true,  for 
aught  I  care :  yet,  how  would  the  case  be,  if 
the  Jews  translated  it?  They  might  indeed  have 
had  for  a  long  time  a  Syriac  Targum,  as  others  a 
Chaldee.  The  fact  before  us  demands  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  and  thus  two  other  remarkable  points 
will  be  explained.      The  first,  that  the  Syriac  Old 
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Testament  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  ;  the  second* 
that  it  was  frequently  modified  according  to  the 
Septuagint.  The  Jews  did  the  former :  the  Chris- 
tians, who  for  some  time  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  Alexandrine  version,  the  latter. 

Thus,  will  the  principal  objection  against  this 
Epistle,  on  which  Michaelis  has  laid  a  particular 
stress,  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself.  "  In  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  High 
Priest  is  constantly  called,  Ijoio  «o> ,  but  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  is  called  l£ooo  %oj,  which 
is  a  proof  that  the  latter  was  translated  by  another 
interpreter."  What  an  important  deduction  from  one 
word! 

* 

Paul  to  prove  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ  quotes 
Psalm  ex.  4.,  and  his  translator  took  the  quoted  pas- 
sage from  the  Syriac  Psalter,  where  the  expressions 
are,  <n\\\  l£ooa  001  A*).  Now,  from  the  terms  used 
in  the  premises  (Heb.  v.  6.)  he  could  not  have  used 
Ijoio  in  the  consequence,  but  he  must  have  con- 
cluded, therefore  is  HE  1£ood.  He  could  not  say, 
it  is  written,  he  is  summits  Sacerdos,  and  then  in  his 
version,  have  deduced  the  consequence,  therefore,  is 
he  summus  Pontifex.  In  justification  of  such  a  con- 
sequence, the  identity  of  the  two  expressions  must 
first  be  shown,  to  join  the  premises  and  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  translator  by  this  change  of  words 
would  have  taken  the  validity  from  his  argument. 
In  C.  vii.  17.  this  proof  again  occurs,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  Epistle  throughout  by 
many  passages  branching  out  from  or  succeeding  to 
it,  so  that  the  interpreter,  had  he  been  ever  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  word  bote,  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  custom,  and  confine  himself  to  that 
expression,  in  this  Epistle,  which  the  Biblical  cita- 

vol.  i.  a  a 
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tion  adduced  in  proof,  as  he  quotes  it,  obliged  him 
to  do. 

Hence,  are  we  not  authorized,  because  the  author 
of  the  version  does  not  in  another  place  select  ex- 
actly this  or  that  word,  which  he  had  used  before,  or 
does  not  generally  express  the  same  passage  exactly 
in  the  same  terms,  in  arguing  a  different  mode  of 
translating  and  from  thence  the  personal  difference 
of  the  translator,  as  a  foreign  °  scholar  has  done.     If 
the  same  and  very  simple  passage  o  Suraioc  «*  mtm «c 
ZnvtTcn,  Rom.  i.  17. — W»  UoilOiOi  ^lo  V»Va?  be  else- 
where rendered,  Gal.  iii.  11.  V*j  UoiiOiOio  te*?1?# 
shall  we  on  this  account  presume  to  ascribe  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  to  the  Galatians,  to 
a  different  translator  ? 

The  same  expressions  also  often  occur  in  other 
senses :  at  least  they  appear  so  in  the  judgment  of  the 
translator.  This  is  the  case  in  Heb.  x.  29.  in  regard 
to  the  word  icocvoc.  The  sense  unclean,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  *£L*fiQLo,  must  certainly  have  sounded  harsh 
to  the  translator,  and  ]ou  which  is  elsewhere  placed 

for  it  in  the  Peschito,  means  something  common,  which 
is  not  suited  to  this  place.  Tit.  i.  4.,  Acts  iv.  32. 
Now  then,  he  had  to  decide :  he  was  forced  to  chuse, 
as  he  has  done,  a  peculiar  expression,  for  a  very  pe- 
culiar sense,  "  who  accounteth  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, as  common  human  blood,'9  >ai\n?. 

To  assert  a  difference  of  the  translator  from  the 
use  of  different  expressions,  a  greater  chain  of  proof 
is  required,  than  the  number  of  three  or  font  words. 
Let  us  therefore  continue  to  pay  attention  to  the  rea- 
sonable confession,  which  the  German  opponent  of 

B  Herbert  Marsh's  remarks  and  additions  to  Michaelis's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament.  German  translation,  P.  1,  pages 
136,  37. 
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this  Epistle  has  prefixed  to  his  very  objections,  which 
does  not  refer  to  individual  words,  but  has  respect  to 
the  performance  of  the  translator,  to  his  judgment, 
taste,  and  capability.  "  The  version  of  this  Epistle,  in- 
deed, (says  Michaelis)  has  a  considerable  similarity  to 
the  Peschito,  it  has  the  same  pure  and  easy  Syriac 
style,  it  has  the  same  freedom  opposed  to  slavish  and 
literal  translation,  probably  also  it  has  the  same  inr 
trinsic  worth."  So  far  his  words  go :  and  now  it 
will  be  also  well  to  call  to  mind  the  circumstance, 
that  Ephram  had  indeed  a  version,  and  as  we  per- 
ceive, notwithstanding  his  free  citation  of  some  pas- 
sages, that  he  had  this  version  in  his  Biblical  Codex, 
and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Syriac  works. 

It  has  indeed  seemed  to  me,  that  the  Peschito  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  one 
hand.  The  style  of  the  translator  appears  to  me 
freer  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles, 
than  in  the  Gospels :  and  I  have  even  fancied,  that  I 
have  remarked  some  difference  in  the  diction.  But, 
I  have  not  so  carefully  noted  down  my  observations, 
for  them  to  form  a  consecutively  demonstrative  and 
argumentative  chain  of  assertions. 

The  Greek  text,  from  which  the  Peschito  is  formed, 
has  the  following  characteristic  peculiarities.  It  con- 
tains many  readings,  which  only  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  as  far  as  the  third  century :  some 
of  its  particularities  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
copies  of  the  older  Latin  translation  before  Jerome, 
and  several  of  them  in  the  famous  MS.,  remarkable  for 
its  freedom  of  style,  which  is  preserved  at  Cambridge. 
It  adheres  to  no  other  text,  nor  follows  any  undevi- 
atingly,  but  at  one  time  harmonizes  with  tliis^  and 
at  another  with  that ;  frequently,  it  is  independent 
of  any,  following  its  own  will.  Yet  it  has  not  such  a 
striking  variation  from  the  greater  number  of  MSS., 

Aa2 
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os  the  copies  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  seem  to  have 
had,  or  those  of  the  Latins  before  Jerome,  and  al- 
though it  often  agrees  closely  with  the  Cambridge 
MS.,  its  peculiar  readings  are  not  by  far  so  great  and 
numerous  as  those  in  it 

We  therefore  perceive,  that  this  text  was  arranged 
after  no  prescribed  form,  and  that  the  Codex,  from 
which  the  translator  laboured,  belongs  to  no  family 
of  MSS.,  that  at  one  time  it  has  readings  parallel  to 
this,  at  another  to  that  copy,  but,  that  actually  it 
adheres  to  no  class,  and  is  on  the  whole  independent 
mid  unassociated  with  any. 

According  to  these  correct  and  true  remarks, 
neither  Syria  nor  Palestine  was  then  in  possession 
of  those  recensions,  which  at  the  period,  when  the 
translation  was  undertaken,  had  established  a  har- 
mony and  a  fixed  text  in  their  Biblical  MSS.  It 
therefore  must  have  been  composed,  at  least,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century,  unless  perchance  the 
purer  and  uncorrupted  state,  by  which  it  is  exalted 
above  the  text  of  this  epoch,  could  indeed  claim  for  it 
a  higher  antiquity. 


SECTION  LXVIII. 

So  far  do  the  critical  vestiges  lead  us  in  an  inquiry 
into  this  document,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  its 
origin.  Now,  we  would  see,  what  other  data  teach 
us  further  respecting  it. 

The  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  in  which  this  ver- 
sion is  cited  °,  attest  that  it  was  used  in  the  Churches, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.     Jacob  of 

°  Storr,   Obss.   super  Novi  Testamenti  versionibus  Syriacis.— 
Stuttgardia?,  1772.  §  4.  p.  10 — 14s 
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Nisibis  ranked  before  him,  as  a  Syriab  writer, 
whom  some  call  Ephraem's  preceptor,  who  must 
have  required  a  Syriac  Bible  in  his  exhortations 
to  the  people.  Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Karrchara, 
Kashara,  Karhce,  for  so  the  Greek  writers,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  express  it,  published  a  refutation  of 
Manes  in  Syriac,  from  which  a  translation  was  made 
into  Greek,  in  the  following  century p.  These  are 
manifest  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  Syriac  Li- 
terature, the  commencement  of  which  was,  probably, 
not  far  remote  from  this  time. 

All  these  indications  do  not  occur  in  the  Roman 
division  of  Syria,  or  within  the  range  of  the  king- 
dom planned  by  Augustus ;  but,  on  the  Euphrates; 
at  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Charrhse,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,  where  the  petty  kings  of  Osroene  and 
Edessa  at  one  time  asserted  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Parthians,  at  another  of  the 
Romans.  Here,  the  language  of  the  country  first 
unfolded  itself  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Seleucidae, 
and  brought  forth  many  earlier  fruits  of  a  native 
literature. 

Here,  Bardesanes  laboured  in  Syriac  on  different 
branches  of  learning,  in  the  second  century.  He 
published  a  book  de  fato,  the  fragments  of  which 
disclose  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  V  He  also 
wrote  treatises  on  the  doctrines  of  Marcion,  nu- 
merous pamphlets  and  works  against  other  heretics, 
which  were  translated  into  Greek  by  his  acquain- 

p  Hieronym.  de  Script.  Eccles.  V.  Archelaus.  Archelaus  Epis* 
copus  Mesopotamia*  librum  disputationis  suae,  quam  habuit  adversus 
Manicheeura,  excuntem  de  Perside,  Syro  sermone  composuit,  qui 
translatus  in  Grtecum  habetur  a  multis.  Claruit  sub '  Imperatore 
Probo,  &c. 

q  Euseb.  de  Prap.  Evang.  L.  vi.  c.  10. 
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tance  \  Jerome,  who  had  seen  them,  mentions  them 
in  his  energetic  way :  "  if  even  in  the  translations 
these  beams  dart  across  them,  what,  think  we,  must 
they  have  been  in  their  original  tongue  * !" 

Harmonius,  his  son,  although  he  had  been  in- 
instructed  at  Athens  in  Greek  literature,  vied  with 
his  father's  fame,  as  a  Syriac  writer,  and  was  the 
fevorite  poet  of  the  Syrians,  to  whose  not  perfectly 
pious  or  orthodox  odes,  which  were  received  with 
impassioned  pleasure,  Ephram  afterwards  opposed 
the  sacred  poems,  which  he  had  compiled  from  the 
melodies  of  Harmonius '. 

If  the  native'literature  had  reached  so  high  a  point 
in  a  nation,  as  it  had  among  the  Mesopotamian  Chris- 
tians, in  the  days  of  Bardesanes  and  Harmonius,  we 
may  readily  believe,  that  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
even  if  it  had  not  yet  taken  place,  at  least  could  not 
have  been  very  remote ;  and  if  works  had  been  trans- 
lated from  Syriac,  for  the  sake  of  making  them 
known  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  friends  of  Bardesanes 
did,  translations  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  must 
have  assuredly  preceded  them,  to  have  roused  and 
enlivened  the  national  literature.  Besides,  if  con- 
troversial writings  and  polemical  treatises  composed 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  £8.  Bap&parifc  ira  wraroc  rce  hrqp, 
kv  rp  Tt*y  2tvpvy  ifivyp  Siakecrucuraroc,  wpoe  rove  Kara  Mapicutva  cat 
nrae  inpovQ  hta+oputv  wpo'unafuvovQ  foyfiarvVf  didXoyovc  <rv<rrt)<jafu- 
ros  ry  oUtta  trapade&Mce  yXurrrg  re  jccu  ypu^p  jura  cat  wXeitrrvy  avrov 
tntyypafifJiaTwv,  ove  xai  oi  yyupifioi,  xXetarot  tie  fjoav  avry  Svvarvc  rp 
Xoyy  waptorautvy,  iwi  riav  tEWtjrotv  dico  riyc  2upwv  fierafiefiXrjicatrt 
fwrfpc*  eV  <HC  «Wi  *ac  b  wpoc  'Avrwivov  bcayttraroe  avrov  wtpi  cifiop* 
furtft  StaXoyoe*  'Ova  re  dXka  fatrtv  avrov  xpofam  rov  ran  $i*ryftov 
evyypa^cu— r.  r.  X.    Cf.  Theodoret.  Heeret.  fab.  L.  L  c.  ££. 

•  De  Script  Ecclet.  V.  Bardesanes. 

1  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  L.  iv.  c.  29.  Haeret.  fab.  L.  i.  c.  %%. 
Sozomen.  H.E.L.  iii.  c.  16.  Assemanni  Biblioth*  Orient.  T.  i.  p.  48. 
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in  the  language  of  the  people,  like  those  of  Barde- 
sanes  against  Marcion  and  other  heretics,  had  been 
received  with  approbation,  and  read  with  interest, 
the  nation  certainly  must  have  had  the  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue,  to  have  taken  an  interest,  to  have  been 
able  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  and  its  proofs. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  actual  cause  to  suppose 
particular  impediments  with  respect  to  the  Ne\y 
Testament,  which  might  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
translation,  if  such  had  not  been  composed  in  Meso- 
potamia at  least  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century.  To  this  we  are  also  led  by  the  observa- 
tions, which  we  have  shortly  before  made  concerning 
the  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Peschito.  They  conduct  us  with  certainty  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  favour  likewise 
a  wider  step  into  the  second  century,  if  we  should 
any  where  find  occasion  for  it. 

The  declaration  of  a  writer,  who  speaks  of  the 
Syriac  Gospels  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century, 
here  deserves  attention.  This  is  Hegesippus,  from 
whose  works  Eusebius  informs  us,  that  he  had 
made  quotations  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews 
and  from  the  Syriac,  and  in  particular  from  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  thus  giving  us  to  understand,  that 
he  was  a  believer  converted  from  Judaism u :  U  ™  rov 

KaSf  'E/3pafovg  evayyekiov  icat  rov  Zvpcaicov*  icai  i8wc  **  tijc 
Ej3pat8o£  SfaXcicrov  riva  nSrjaiv. 

"  From  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the 
Syriac  ? — does  he  connect  them  as  one  work,  or 
separate  them  as  two  distinct  works?  He  might 
have  connected  them;  for,  the  Gospel  to  the  He- 
brews, which,  as  it  appears,  was  written  in  the  Ga- 
lilsean  dialect,  might  on  account  of  the  similarity 

"  Euseb.  H.  E.  L.  iv.  c.  22. 
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of  the  dialect,  be  well  called  a  Syriac  Gospel.     But, 
then,  he  must  have  otherwise  expressed  himself,  he 

]?lUSt  have  Said,  €*c  rov  Zvpca/cov  #ca9*  'Ej3pacovc  fvayytXiov, 
Or  rov  icad'   Ej3patovc  tvayytXiov,  rov  Supta/cov— -from  lAe 

Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  written  in  Syriac. 

As  it  now  stands,  "  Mi  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Syriac,"  the  and  distinguishes  two  objects, — a 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  a  Syriac,  i.  e.  Gospel. 
If  the  Syriac  merely  related  to  the  first,  and  could 
not  be  placed  between  the  two :  but  according  to 
Greek,  Roman  and  German  construction,  it  must  be 
prefixed,  or  placed  after  it,  without  any  thing  inter- 
mediate— in  Syriaco  Evangelio  secundum  Hebrceos,  or 
m  Evangelio  secundum  Hebrceos  Syriaco,  in  the 
Syrian  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews— in  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  Syrian  *— in  the  version  of  Ulfilas, 
the  Gothic — in  the  Gothic  version  of  Ulfilas.  But, 
should  I  say,  in  the  version  of  Ulfilas  and  the 
Gothic,  I  should  express  myself,  as  if  I  were  placing 
things  by  the  side  of  each  other,  which  are  to  be 
separated.  To  be  brief:  Grammar  does  not  connect 
any  one  adjective  with  its  substantive  by  means  of 
and,  except  when  several  adjectives  being  used  at 
the  same  time,  a  second  or  a  third  is  included  by 
this  conjunction. 

If,  therefore,  we  may  judge  the  words  of  Eusebius 
according  to  Grammar,  and  particularly  the  rules  of 
his  own  tongue,  in  which  he  writes,  it  is  evident  that 
he  speaks  of  a  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  and  of  a  Syriac 
Gospel,  which  last  can  only  be  a  translation. 

*  His  application  of  this  remark  to  German  idiom  is  lost  in  the 
translation :  his  words  are,  in  dem  Evangelium  der  Hebraer,  dern 
Syrischen— in  der  Uebersetzung  des  Ulfilas,  der  Gothischen.     Tlje 

Whole  excursus  is  trivial,  as  the  Greek  is  sufficiently  explicit 

Translator. 
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SECTION  LXIX* 

This  will  suffice  for  the  names,  sources,  state  of 
the  text,  and  age  of  this  version :  we  have  now  te 
enumerate  the  editions  of  it. 

When  Ignatius,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent,  in  the 
year  1552,  his  deputy  Moses  of  Merdin  to  Julius  the 
third  at  Rome,  to  state  there  his  confession  of  faith, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  deputy  to  cause  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  to  be  printed  in  Europe* 
When  his  visits  to  Rome  and  Venice  failed  in  this, 
object,  Moses  applied  to  Albert  Widmanstad,  the 
Chancellor  of  Austria,  under  King  Ferdinand  I.  Wid~ 
manstad  had  for  a  long  time  employed  himself  on 
the  Syriac  language,  and  so  influenced  the  monarch 
by  means  of  his  zealous  intercession,  that  he  defrayed 
the  costs  of  this  work y.  He  and  Moses  sedulously 
employed  themselves  in  the  revision  of  the  text  from 
two  MSS.,  and  in  the  impression  of  a  beautiful  and 
scarce  book,  which,  besides  a  Syriac  inscription  of 
six  lines  in  Estrangelo,  had  also  the  following  in 
Latin.  "  Liber  sacrosancti  Evangelii  de  Jesu  Christo 
Domino  et  Deo  nostro.  Reliqua  hdc  Codice  compre- 
hensa  pagina  proxima  indicabit.  Div.  Ferdinand! 
Imp  era  tor  is  designati  jussfi  et  liberalitate,  charac- 
teribus  et  lingud  Syrd,  Jesu  Christo  vernacul&,  divino 
ipsius  ore  consecrate,  a  Joh.  Evangelist^  Hebraica 
dicta,  scriptorio  prelo  diligenter  express^."  After 
this  comes  a  Syriac  line,  and  under  it,  "  Principium 
Sapientiae  Timor  Domini  V 

y  Cf.  Assemani  Bibl.  Or.  T.  1.  p.  535.  Cf.  also  Andreas  Mullen 
Greiffenhagii  Opuscula.  Nr.  viii.  et  ix. 

*  There  is  a  detailed  and  accurate  description  of  this  book  in  Hirt'a    ^ 
Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library,  Part  ii.  p.  260.  1.  iv.  Ft.  p.  317.  ^M 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  have  their  own  title,  and  each 
part  of  this  division  again  reckons  its  pages  from  1 : 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  have  Roman  figures  to  the  pages. 
The  dedication  and  postscript  are  both  subscribed 
in  the  year  mdlv.,  and  that  the  work  was  really  con- 
cluded in  this  year,  we  perceive  from  the  account, 
which  appears  on  the  last  page  but  one  after  the 
letters  to  G.  and  Jacob  Jones.    "  In  urbe  Vienna, 
amplissimarum  Orientalis  Austriae  provinciarum  me- 
tropoli  florentissimd,  ad  hunc  exitum  perductum  est 
divinum  hoc  opus.  Anno  a  Christi  nativitate  m.d.lv. 
xxvii.  Septembris.  Regiis  Impensis.   Caspar  Craph- 
tus  Elvangensis,  Suevus,  characteres  Syros  ex  norici 
ferri  acie  sculpebat.    Michael  Cymbermannus  prelo 
et  operis  suis  excudebat." 

In  this  edition  are  wanting  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  that  of  Jude, 
and  the  Apocalypse;  also  the  history  of  the  adul- 
teress, and  the  passage  in  1  John  v.  7,  Adler  has  re- 
marked, that  the  Nestorian  MSS.  are  its  basis  \ 

The  second  edition  is  "  'H  kcuvij  cUadiuof.  Testa- 
mentum  Novum  ^CHD  NJ2V?H  Est  autem  interpre- 
tatio  Syriaca  Novi  Testamenti  Hebraeis  typis  de- 

v.  Pt  p.  £5.  In  my  copy,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  immediately  follow 

the  Gospels,  but  in  the  chapter  of  contents,  it  wants  the  controverted 

inscription  Nov.  5.  ad  Drv.  Ferdikandum.    The  dedication  ad 

D.  Maximilianum  precedes  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  I  also  miss 

the  inscription  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  Ad  D.  Carol  um  Austriaci 

KOMinis  secundum.    The  arms  of  the  printer,  from  whose  press  the 

work  issued,  are  placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  title-page,  with  this 

subscription  :  cum  Rom.  Caes.  Maj.  gratft  et  privilegio  cautum  est, 

ut  nemo  deinceps  hoc  opus  imprimat.    Vienna?  Austriae  excudebat 

Michael  Zymmermann,  anno  m.d.l.xii.  is  not  in  mine,  nor  in  many 

other  copies,  and  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  added  by  the 

Printer,  when  the  Royal  Cabinet  delivered  to  him  the  supply  of 

copies  for  sale.     Hist.  Orient.  BibL  Part  ii.  p.  287.  Pt.  iv,  p.  .339. 

*  Nov.  Test,  version.  Syr.  denuo  examinatoe,  p.  Sfrf  40, 
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scripts,  plerisque  etiam  locis  emendate.  Eadem 
Latino  sermone  reddita.  Auctore  Immanuele  Tre* 
melio  TheoL  Doctore  et  professore  in  Schola  Heidel- 
bergensi,  cujus  etiam  Grammatica  Chaldaica  et  Syr* 
calci  opens  adjecta  est.  Excudebat  Hen.  Stephanus, 
anno  mdlxix."  This  book  contains  the  Greek  text 
with  Beza's  translation*  and  the  Syriac  in  Hebrew 
characters,  with  a  Latin  version,  made  purposely  for 
it.  The  foundation  of  it  is  Widmanstad's  edition, 
which  Tremelius  has  sometimes  emended  from  a  MS. 
at  Heidelberg.  Hirt b  has  described  the  appearance 
of  the  work,  and  Bruns c  has  examined  the  ir#prove<- 
ments,  which  Tremelius  has  made  in  the  text,  and 
the  inadvertent  errors  of  which  he  has  been  guilty, 
in  Matt.  x.  8.,  xxvii*  35.,  Luke  xxii.  17,  18.,  and  Acts 
xv.  34. 

The  third  is  twice  printed  in  the  fifth  part  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott,  once  with  Syriac,  and  once  with 
Hebrew  characters.  The  Latin  translation  is  by  Guy 
Le  Fevre  de  la  Boderie.  For  this  purpose,  a  MS* 
was  used,  which  Postel  brought  from  the  East,  as  the 
preface  to  the  Latin  translation  of  de  la  Boderie 
alleges:  this  MS.  is  probably  the  Codex  Colonietms*, 
from  which  Rapheleng  collected  the  various  readings, 
which  he  added  to  the  two  following  editions. 

4.  One  of  them  is  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  with 
Hebrew  characters,  without  a  title-page,  in  octavo. 


»  Hire's  Oriental  Library,  P.  ii.  §  289.  Because  the  dedication 
was  subscribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1568, 
some  would  suppose  that  there  was  an  earlier  edition  of  this  year  at 
Heidelberg;  as  if  the  dedication  could  not  have  been  written,  before 
it  was  printed. 

'  Bruns*  in  Repert.  for  Biblical  and  Eastern  Literature,  Pt.  xv. 
p.  153. 

d  Herbert  Marsh's  remarks  ajid  additions  to  Michaelis's  Intr.  to 
t*t  N.  T.  p,  U%.  f,  1. 
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We  sometimes  meet  with  it  bound  up  with  the  He* 
brew  Bible,  from  Plantin's  press  in  the  year  1573-74. 
At  the  end  are  Variae  Lectiones  ex  N.  T.  Syriaci 
MS.  Codice  Coloniensi  nuper  a  Fr.  Raph.  collects. 
Instead  of  the  title-page,  these  words  are  placed  im- 
mediately over  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  xmn  Rpwr. 

5.  R/nn  NpJTT  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
Testamentum  Syriaci.  Antwerpiae  ex  officina  Chris- 
tophori  Plantini,  Architypographi  Regii  mdlxxv.  in 
16.  with  Hebrew  characters.  Variae  Lectiones  ex 
N.  T.  Syrici  (sic)  manuscripto  codice  Coloniensi 
nuper  &  Franc.  Raph.  collectae,  are  again  subjoined 
as  an  appendix.  Both  of  Planting  editions  appear  to 
be  only  an  impression  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum,  Rmrr  NjWT,  i?  Kaivq  &a- 
dii#cvi,  Novum  Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Testamentum  ad 
Christianissimum  Galliae  et  Poloniae  Regem  Henri- 
cum  iii.  Potentissimum  et  Invictiss.  Principem, 
Christianae  Religionis  vindicem  et  assertorem  uni- 
cum.  Parisiis  mdlxxxiii.  apud  Joannem  Benenatum. 
4.  According  to  the  declaration  of  Richard  Simon, 
the  text  of  de  la  Boderie  is  here  again  given,  and  the 
book  belongs  to  the  latter  impressions  of  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott,  unless  indeed  this  scholar  in  the  interval 
added  some  improvements  to  the  text. 

7.  Elias  Hutter's  text  in  opere  duodecim  lingua- 
rum  1599.  is  useless  to  critics. 

8.  Novum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamen- 
tum Syriace  cum  vexsione  Latina  ex  diversis  edi- 
tionibus  diligentissime  recensitum.  Accesserunt  in 
fine  notationes  variantis  Lectionis  ex  quinque  im- 
pressis  editionibus  diligenter  collect®  a  Martino 
Frostio.  1621.  Cothensis  Anhaltinorum,  4.  Some 
copies  are  dated  A'  1622  ;  but  mine  is,  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary way,  ended  a  year  earlier,  than  it  was 
begun.      The  subscription  at  the  end  is,  Fiuitum 
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Gothensis  Anhaltinorum  xxvi.  Septembris  Anno 
Christi  mdcxxi,  and  the  year  1622  stands  on  the 
title-page.  The  book  is  well  executed ;  the  Syriac 
types  are  good :  the  editions,  of  which  he  made  use, 
are,  according  to  his  enumeration  of  them  in  the 
catalogue  of  various  readings,  edit.  Viennens.  Tre* 
mel.  Guido  (Fabric,  de  la  Boderie),  and  the  text  of 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott:  Parisiense  exemplar,  annv 
1584.  N.  T.  Syriac.    Plantini  in  8. 

9.  The  Syriac  text  in  the  9th  and  10th  parts  of 
the  Parisian  Polyglott,  1645,  is  taken  from  the  Ant- 
werp, as  \itrb  apud  Le  Long  maintains ;  but  Gabriel 
Sionita  made  some  alterations  in  it,  whether  from 
books  or  conjectures  we  know  not.  The  Apocalypse 
and  the  second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  here  for  the  first  time 
appear  after  the  editions  of  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  and 
Edward  Pocock. 

10.  The  London  Polyglott  promises  an  improved 
text,  as  the  Prolegomena  declare :  non  ex  propriis 
conjecturis,  sed  secundum  exemplaria  MSS.  The 
history  of  the  Adulteress  is  taken  from  a  MSS.  of  the 
Philoxenian  version  belonging  to  Usher :  the  Apo- 
calypse is  printed  after  de  Dieu ;  the  four  Catholic 
Epistles  wanting  in  the  Peschito,  after  Pocock. 

11.  ttmrr  apvrr,  Novum  Testam.  Syriace,  Sulz- 
baci,  ex  offic.  Joh.  Hoist  1684-12.  by  Christian 
Knorre  of  Rosenroth,  is  an  impression  of  Plantin's 
edition  in  8.  or  in  16.,  after  Schaafs  text. 

12.  iEgid  Guthier  in  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  has  far  exceeded  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  diligence  and  acumen,  and  all  in  utility.  It 
first  appeared  with  Syriac  types,  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
year  1664.  In  the  year  1667,  a  small  Lexicon,  with 
various  readings  from   the  Parisian   and  London 
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Polyglott,  wu  Added.  The  basis  of  Mi  edition  w*t 
that  of  Trostius,  in  addition  to  it  he  availed  himself 
of  a  MS.,  which  he  frequently  mentions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  Lexici  Syriaci  exhibens  variantes  puncta> 
tiones,  &c— Who  will  not  give  him  credit  for  ho- 
nesty, if  he  even  speaks  in  the  preface*  of  two  MSS., 
of  which  he  has  made  use  ?  What  he  has  overlook*! 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  Adulteress,  and  1  Johl 
v.  7.  and  in  other  places,  Bruns  has  remarked  \ 

IS.  Schaaf,  for  the  most  part,  followed  him  in  the 
editions  of  1709  and  1717.  Novum  Domini  noatrf 
Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syriacum  cum  versiooe 
Latinft,  curd  et  studio  Johannis  Leusden  et  Caroli 
Schaaf  editum,  ad  omnes  editiones  diligenter  recen- 
aitum,  et  variis  Lectionibus,  magno  labore  collects, 
adornatum.  Secunda  editio  h  mendis  purgata.  Lug* 
duni  Bat.  Typ.  Jo.  Mulleri.  Joh.  fil.  apud  Vid.  et  fiK 
Cornel.  Boutesteyn,  Samuelem  Luchtmans.  1717*4. 

14.  Biblia  Sacra  quadrilinguia  N.  T.  Grseci,  cum 
versione  Syriacft,  Grac4  vulgari,  Latina,  et  Germa- 
nic&,  accurante  M.  Christ.  Reineccio,  Lips.  1718.  foL 
follow  Schaaf s  text 

Two  editions  were  added  to  this,  intended  as  pre- 
sents to  the  East,  of  which  the  one  is  unknown  to 
us,  and  the  other  will  shortly  appear. 

15.  Nov.  Testam.  Syriac.  et  Arabic,  torn.  lmus. 
U&Me  luiOflD  litis*  )Lxa*  \*CLtL*H  htofO  )&Ad.  This  is 
in  Esttangelo :  on  the  following  page,  an  explicit  in- 
scription is  found,  Sacrosancta  Jesu  Christi  Evan- 
gelia  jussA  congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  ad 
usum  Eccleiiae  nationi*  Maronitarum  edit*. 

lAoi  ]b±*hfio  iddoi^  tibtt**  l)i  U+jo  tetfuJ^ol  \ueA) 

Upt  1^  J\  Uaiia»oi  lt>ro&  ^  lA»o*a;  )hcm*z> 


%  tn  the  Repertory  for  Biblical  and  Eater*  Literature.  Pt.  x*. 
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.1A*jjul*&0  ^l)  Ai*o  |ia  ^o?    Roma*  typus  S.  Cong* 
de  prop.  f.  1703,  fol. 

The  second  part  is,  Novum  Testamentum  Syria- 
cum  et  Arabicum.  Tom.  2dus.  Then,  as  in  the  first 
volume,  the  same  words  follow  in  Estrangelo.  Th6 
full  inscription  oil  the  nefct  page  is,  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum,  Epistote  Catholicse  ad  usum  Ecclesiae  na* 
tionis  Maronitarum  edita  cum  Apocalypsi  D.  Joannis. 
ouuA^o  *cdq1q£)jo  jxui&d;&?  ]oAd.   The  rest  is,  a* 

in  the  first  part,  &oA*»2)>  IfcmA^o]  ^u»  Oij.    RoU£ 

typis  Sacr.  Cong,  de  prop.  fide.  A.  1703.  fol. 

The  book  has  two  columns,  one  of  which  con- 
tains the  Peschito,  the  other  the  Arabic  version  in 
Syriac  characters,  commonly  called  the  Karshuni 
text,  therefore  it  is  a  Diglotton.  The  Peschito  (for 
we  shall  speak  of  the  Karshuni  text  in  its  place)  is 
taken  ex  codice  Bibliothecae  Collegii  Maronitarum 
de  urbe,  quern  Patriarcha  Antiochiae  ejusdem  na- 
tionis— cum  permultis  aliis  Ecclesiasticarum  rerum 
voluminibus  transmiserat,  &c.  Faustus  Naironus 
Banensis  Maronita  superintended  the  edition,  who 
has  given  to  us  full  information  in  the  preface  re- 
specting the  undertaking  and  its  execution. 

The  Catholic  Epistles  follow  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  is  commonly  the  case  in  Syriac  MSS. : — and 
are  seven  in  number,  of  which  the  2d  of  Peter, 
the  2d  and  3d  of  John*  and  that  of  Jude,  agree  with 
Pocock's  text  except  in  some  few  readings.  The 
Apocalypse  is  the  same  as  De  Dieu  has  given  frotii 
Scaliger's  MS. 

The  verses  in  Luke  xxii  17,  18>  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end:  the 
history  of  the  Adulteress  also  is  adftritted  with  one 
asterisk  at  the  beginning*  and  with  another  at  the 
end.     Neither  the  verse  in  Acts  xxviii.  29.  noir 
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We  are  soon  convinced  that  this  edition  is  not  a 
mere  impression  from  others,  but  that  it  is  executed 

to  meet  this  part  of  his  statements,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  first  to 
say  what  MSS.  &c.  were  used,  and  then  to  notice  the  readings  re- 
ferred to. 

"The  MSS.  &c.  were  these — 1.  That  brought  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
from  the  Syrian  Church  in  Travancore,  now  in  the  Public  Library  of 
this  University,  and  bearing  the  class-marks  OO.  1 .  2. — 2.  A  MS. 
also  in  the  Public  Library  marked  Ff.  2.  15.  noticed  in  Ridley's  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Syriacarum  Novi  Faederis  versionum  indole,  &c.  p.  46. 
No.  14. — The  collations  of  two  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
Gospels  published  by  Jones  at  Oxford,  in  1805. — The  collations 
found  in  the  work  of  Ridley,  just  noticed,  as  also  those  of  Wetstein 
and  Schaaf. — The  citations  found  in  the  works  of  Ephrem  Syrus, 
and  also  those  of  a  Syriac  Lectionary  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
With  the  aid  of  these  MSS.  &c.  continual  reference  being  made  to 
the  other  ancient  versions,  the  Greek  MSS.  &c,  those  readings  only 
were  admitted  which  appeared  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  pre- 
ference. To  classify  so  small  a  number  of  authorities  as  these 
seemed  superfluous,  especially  as  the  MSS.  if  we  except  one  only, 
viz.  the  Lectionary  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  were  all  of  the  Jacobite  or  Mo- 
nophysite  communion. 

"  The  passages  cited  by  Dr.  Hug,  viz.  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Lukexxii. 
17,  18.  Acts  viii.  37.  xv.  34.  xviii.  6.  1  John  v.  7.  1  Cor.  v.  8.  Acts 
xx.  28.  are  either  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  have  been  ex- 
punged, or  otherwise  marked,  as  he  has  said.        ... 

"  The  word  jj^ao  placed  in  the  lower  margin  at  1  Cor.  v.  8. 
was  not  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  collated,  and,  as  other  circum- 
stances concurred  in  attaching  suspicion  (o  it,  the  other  reading,  viz. 
||i^»>,  which  was  found  in  the  MSS.,  was  put  in  its  place.  It  is 
somewhat  strange,  that  Dr.  Hug  should  have  supposed  from  this 
circumstance,  that  Nestorian  MSS.  had  been  used.  If  it  could  have 
proved  any  thing,  surely  it  must  have  been  that  Nestorian  MSS.  were 
not  used,  as  the  reading  preferred  is  manifestly  Jacobite. 

"  On  Heb.  ii.  9.,  Dr.  Hug  says,  '  the  editor  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  with  another  reading  (xwP*c  Qtov)  accounted  Nestorian  in 
his  MS/   Here  Dr.  Hug  is  again  wrong  in  more  points  of  view  than 

one.  In  Schaaf  we  have,  &c.  ■■I.So  >*TSm  OlZoO  a  &CJOIa|  k\p01 
Ipse  enim  Deus  per  gratiam  suam  pro  omnibus,  &c. ;  but  in  tbt 
edition  in  question  we  have,  &c.  |<Juj  OlZoO  i  ft*">    jopCPI.    Ipw 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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from  manuscript-documents.    Matt  xxvii.  85.  m 

irX?rfxi&p icXirpov  is   placed   in  the  under-margia 

with  the  remark  in  Syriac  :  "  this  addition  is 
found  in  some  Greek  copies."  Luke  xxii.  17,  18. 
is  included  in  brackets,  and  John  vii.  53.,  viii.  18., 
bears  the  Syriac  inscription,  as  in  the  English  Poly- 
glott:  "This  titular  reading  is  not  found  in  the 
Peschito."   The  words  in  Acts  viii.  37.  flirt  St  o  <friA«r- 


enira  per  gratiam  Dei,  Sec.  just  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  so  that  Xuptc 
Qcov,  which  he  cites  as  being  in  this  edition,  and  which  he  also  sajs  is 
Nestorian,  is  not  found  there.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  tara 
to  Scbaaf  s  collations,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Syriac  Testament, 
you  will  find  that  this  reading  occurs  only  in  three  editions  of  the 
Syriac  Testament,  and  that  it  was  the  first  introduced  by  Tremel- 
lius.  Nor  is  it  quite  so  obvious,  as  Dr.  Hug  seems  to  think,  that  it  if 
a  Nestorian  reading.  But  further  there  is  a  variation  of  considerable 
moment  in  the  reading  introduced  in  this  place,  which  it  is  rather 
extraordinary  Dr*  Hug  should  have  overlooked,  which  hat  the  au- 
thority of  the  MSS.  collated  by  me,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greek  to 
vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

"  The  reading  in  Acts  xxviii.  28.  loll]*  OlZyll  Church  of  God 
occurs  in  the  Travancore  MS.  noticed  above,  as  also  in  a  MS.  col- 
lated by  Adler  (see  Versiones  Syr.  p.  17.)»  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  it  in  another  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
marked  Dawk.  23.  The  Vatican  copy  was  written  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  Travancore  is  perhaps  500  years  old,  and  the  Oxford 
copy  appears  to  be  much  older.  This  edition  too,  was  undertaken 
expressly  for  the  Jacobites,  who,  it  should  seem,  prefer  this  reading. 
It  was  on  these  accounts  introduced  in  the  text. 

"  With  respect  to  the  collations,  which  have  not  yet  appeared,  I 
can  only  say,  that  as  I  undertook  and  completed  an  edition  of  the 
Syriac  old  Testament ;  also,  after  collating  several  MSS.  for  the 
purpose,  I  postponed  publishing  them  until  I  should  be  able  to  print 
the  whole.  But  as  a  most  valuable  collection  of  Syriac  MSS.  has 
lately  been  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  I  now  feel  disposed  to 
wait  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  add  the  riches  there  to  be  found  to 
my  former  gleanings.  The  time  and  labour  necessary  for  such  a 
work  will  be  great,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  an 
undertaking  would  not  leave  me  to  regret,  that  the  fame  to  be  ac- 
quired would  all  be  but  a  poor  recompense." 

4 
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WOq >— X(kotov,  and  Acts  XV.  84.  c$o£t  8c  ry  StXf  lirt- 

fuivai  avrov  appear  in  the  lower  margin ;  also  xviii. 
6.  ro  alfia  ifjuov  eirc  rt]v  K&fraXriv  vjuov  is  preceded  by  the 
remark :  "  these  words  are  found  in  Greek  books'9 
as  well  as  xxviii.  29.  in  the  lower  margin.  The  cele- 
brated passage  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  wanting.  A  small 
note  is  pasted  at  the  end  of  the  book  (in  calce)  which 
says,  brevi  prodibunt  Codicum  MSS.  collationes,  ad 
quorum  fidem  emendata  est  haec  editio.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  whgn  thfe  has  appeared.  Probably 
the  Syriac  MSS.  which  Dr.  Buchanan  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  we*e  the  basis  of  the  text f.  Among  these 
some  are  Nestorian,  as  it  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  v.  8. : 
m  the  lower  margin  stands  the  reading  fciftfio  with 
the  addition, "  this  is  found  in  some  copies.-'  Adle* 
found  it  in  books,  which,  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion, belonged  to  the  Nestorians  (Novi  Test,  ver- 
siones  Syriac®  1.  i.  p.  36.),  and  the  Nestorians  have 
the  Ecclesiastical  custom  of  persevering  in  a  sacra* 
ment  of  leavened  bread.  Assenmn.  Bibl.  Or.  T.  iiii 
P.  ii.  dissert,  de  Syris  Nestorianis,  §  xii.  The  Editor 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  another  reading 
(Heb.  ii.  9.  x«>p'c  @«ov)  which  is  accounted  Nestorian, 
in  his  MS.  Besides  the  Nestorian,  the  MSS.  of  the 
Jacobites  were  also  used.  There  is  an  evidence  of  this 
in  Acts  xx.  28.,  where  all  the  hitherto  known  books 
of  the  Peschito  read,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
but  the  editor  received  )oil]j  oiZjil  into  the  text, 
with  the  remark  below  in  the  margin  :  "  other  copies 
in  this  place  read  of  the  Messiah/9  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Sabariesu,  the  received  reading  was 

9  The  most  recent  inquiries  into  the  present  state  of  Christianity  hi 
Asia  by  Dr.  C.  Buchanan,  translated  by  M.  Chr.  Gotd.  Blumharli, 
Stuttgart.    1813.    P.  139 — 45. 

B  b  2 
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the  common  one  in  the  books  of  the  Jacobites  (As- 
sem.  Bib).  Or.  T.  iii.  in  Append,  ad  CataL  Ebed 
Jesu  C.  xxxix.)  and  is  also  found  in  the  Philoxenian 
version.  For  it  has  something  corresponding  to 
the  monophysitical  confluence  of  both  natures,  in 
which  the  human  merges  into  the  divine,  as  into  the 
ocean ;  on  which  account,  God  is  said  to  do  hmnaa 
actions,  to  sleep,  to  weep,  and  with  his  blood  to  re- 
deem his  people. 

The  existing  editions  are  therefore  from  MSS.  of 
three  different  ecclesiastical  communities,  the  Nes- 
torian,  the  Eutychian,  and  the  Maronite.  Each  of 
these  communities  has  indeed  one  or  other  of  the 
readings,  to  which  it  gives  a  preference :  but  none 
of  them  possesses  a  particular  recension  of  the  text ; 
neither  the  Nestorians,  nor  the  Maronites:  we  how- 
ever draw  this  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Euty- 
qhians,  because  the  edition  of  the  Bible  Society,  where 
peculiarities  in  the  monophysitical  text  might  have 
been  distinguished,  would  have  at  least  imparted 
them  in  the  lower  margin. 


THE   PHILOXENIAN  VERSION. 


SECTION  LXX. 

Tub  MSS.  of  this  version  have  a  postscript  after 
the  Gospels,  which  furnishes  us  with  information  as 
to  the  time  in  which  the  version  was  made,  and  other 
historical  circumstances  relative  to  it.  As  far  as  it 
relates  to  matter,  the  postscript  is  of  the  same  im- 
port in  the  very  many  MSS.  which  have  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  in  different  copies  only  varies 
more  or  less  in  some  phrases.    Thus  far,  it  is  ver- 
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bally  the  same:  THIS  BOOK  OF  THE  FOUR 
EVANGELISTS  WAS  WITH  GREAT  PAINS 
TRANSLATED  FROM  GREEK  INTO  SYRIAC 
FIRST  AT  MABUG,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER 819,  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  HOLY 
CONFESSOR  PHILOXENUS,  BISHOP  OF 
THAT  PLACE.  IT  WAS  AFTERWARDS 
VERY  CAREFULLY  COLLATED  BY  ME, 
THE  POOR h  THOMAS,  WITH  TWO  (some  read 
three)  GREEK  MSS.,  VERY  EXCELLENT  AND 
CORRECT  COPIES,  IN  THE  ANTONIA  OF 
THE  GREAT  CITY  ALEXANDRIA,  IN  THE 
SACRED  MONASTERY  OF  THE  ANTONI- 
ANS :  FOR  IT  WAS  TWICE  WRITTEN  AND 
COLLATED  IN  THIS  PLACE,  ANNO  927  OF 
ALEXANDER,  IN  THE  FOURTH  INDIC- 
TION  l. 

The  translation  was  therefore  made  in  the  days  of 
Philoxenus,  or  A"  508  of  the  Christian  sera.  This  Phi- 
loxenus,  or  Xenaias,  presided  over  the  bishoprick  of 
Mabug,  Manbej,  Mangeb,  or  Hierapolis  in  Syria  from 
the  year  488  to  518  k.  In  this  postscript  the  trans- 
lator of  the  version  is  not  named,  but  another  Syriac 
writer  has  preserved  his  memory.  According  to 
him,  it  was  Polycarp,  a  Chorepiscopus  of  Philoxenus, 
who  undertook  the  labour,  and  dedicated  it  to  Phi- 
loxenus, who  had  summoned  him  to  the  office,  and 
from  whom  the  version  received  its  name  \  It  was 
made  from  the  Greek,  and  contains  the  whole  New 
Testament 

h  Dem  airmen.  jimnSo. — Translator. 

1  Adler  Novi  Test.  Versiones  Syriacse — denuo  examinatse,  Hafnias 
1789.  4.  1.  ii.  p.  45—8.  Repert.  of  Bibl.  and  On  Lit.  vii.  Pt.  p.  234, 
viii.  Pt.  p.  89—90.  Store  Obss.  super  versionibus  Novi  Test.  Syr, 
P.  ii.  §  19.  p.  45. 

k  Assemani  Bibl.  Or.  T.  ii.  p.  10 — 46* 

1  Moses  Aghelseus  apud  Assera.  Bib*  Or.  T.  ii.  p.  83.  Adkr 
cit.  48. 
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SECTION  LXXI. 

Philoxenus,  called  also  Xenaias,  was  a  favourite 
of  Peter  Gnaphey,  who  had  forced  himself  into  thfc 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  knew  how  to  maintain 
himself  in  this  exalted  post,  by  means  of  the  con- 
nexions which  he  had,  and  the  creatures,  with  whom 
he  surrounded  himself.  Among  the  latter  was  Phi* 
loxenus,  whom  he  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mabug,  and 
used  as  a  tool.  The  Patriarch  was  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  as  he  appeared  somewhat 
to  modify  the  dogmata  of  the  M onophysites,  a  great 
part  of  Syria  came  over  to  him.  He  indeed  found 
opponents,  for  generally  such  a  change  could  not 
take  place  without  great  commotion  ;  yet,  the 
court  at  Constantinople  seemed  to  favour  bin  and 
his  opinion  so  much,  that  the  Emperor  Zeno  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  a  proposition  of  union  or  a 
Henoticon,  which  the  Monophysites,  received  with 
approbation,  and  to  which  the  Patriarch,  with  Phi- 
loxenus and  his  party,  and  Peter  Mongus,  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  subscribed.  From  this  time  they  con- 
stituted one  individual  sect,  which  was  attached  to 
the  New  doctrine  m.  This,  as  it  appears,  occasioned 
them  to  resolve  upon  a  Church-version  of  their  own, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  it  every  possible 
advantage  with  regard  to  the  text,  they  executed 
(as  I  conjecture)  after  the  copies  of  Origen. 

*  A«seman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  T.  ii.  p.  10 — 46.     Evagrius,  H.  E. 
L.  iii.  c.  31.  5t. 


pi*** 
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SECTION  LXXII. 

A  hundred  and  eight  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
year  927  of  the  Greeks,  or  616  of  our  era,  the  poor 
Thomas,  as  the  postscript  after  the  Gospels  declares, 
bestowed  renewed  diligence  on  this  church-document 
of  the  Monophysites,  and  collated  it  with  two  (or  as 
some  MSS.  say,  with  three)  old  MSS.  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Antonians  at  Alexandria. 

He  collated  t\\e  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  as  the  subscription  after  them  avers, 
with  a  Greek  MS.    He,  however,  appears  to  have, 
collated  Paul  with  two ;  for  this  number  is  quoted 
on  the  margin  of  his  Epistles n. 

Several  transcripts  of  this  version  call  this  poor 
Thomas,  Thomas  of  Charkel,  (in  the  subscriptions 
which  the  transcribers  have  added)  like  the  Parisian 
Codex :  "  Thus  ends  with  God's  help,  the  holy  book  of 
the  discourses  of  the  adored  Christ  our  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  Evangelists, from  the  Charkelian  emen- 
dation," &c.  And  under  the  catalogue  of  chapters  in 
Matthew :  "  Thus  end  the  chapters  of  Matthew, 
seventy  in  number,  after  the  correction  and  emenda- 
tion of  Thomas  of  Charkel.'9  Other  MSS.  have 
several  other  subscriptions  of  this  sort  °. 

We  are,  however,  in  less  difficulty  about  the  person 
of  Thomas,  than  about  another  circumstance  relative 
to  his  labours.  For  he  says  in  the  postscript  after 
the  Gospels :  "  it  was  afterwards  very  carefully  col- 


■  Wetstein,  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  P.  i.  p.  113— 13. 
°  Adler,  Vers.  Nov.  Test  Syr.  denuo  exam.  1.  ii.  p.  56.  58.  59. 
63.  66.,  Sec. 
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lated  by  me,  the  poor  Thomas,  ....  it  was  twice 
written  and  collated  in  this  place,"  &c.  Hence  some 
would  conclude,  that  a  double  collation  of  it  took 
place,  that  the  first  was  by  Thomas,  and  the  second 
by  some  unknown  individual,  in  the  year  of  Alex- 
ander 927. 

Yet  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  person  to  collate  one 
MS.  twice,  nor  was  it  so  among  the  ancients; 
Thomas  may  twice  have  done  this ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  second  collation  A'  927.  is  the  work  of  no  one 
but  Thomas  of  Charkel.  Thus  Bar  Hebraeus  informs  us 
in  his  Syriac  Chronicon :  "  At  this  period  (says  he),  ad 
Ann  927.  of  the  sera  of  the  Seleucidae,  lived  Thomas 
of  Charkel,  a  Monk  of  the  monastery  of  Tarill,  who 
in  his  youth  applied  himself  to  Greek  literature  in 
the  monastery  of  Kenserin,  and  was  afterwards  Bi- 
shop of  Mabug  :  when  he  was  banished  from  thence 
by  Domitian,  Bishop  of  Melito,  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  dwelt  in  the  Antonia  of  Alexandria,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Antonians,  where,  with  praise-worthy 
diligence,  he  restored  the  four  Gospels,  and  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  means  of  a  careful 
and  accurate  revision,  of  which  Philoxenus  had  be- 
fore caused  a  version  to  be  made  at  Mabug."  Thus 
far,  Bar  Hebraeus p. 

Thomas  was,  therefore,  a  cotemporary  of  Paul  of 
Tela,  who  in  the  same  place  executed  a  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of 
Origen.  From  this  circumstance,  I  explain  to  my 
own  mind  the  undertaking  of  Thomas  of  Charkel, 
which  yet  continues  to  have  something  singular  in  it. 

p  Asseman.  Bib.  Or.  P.  ii.  p.  884.  Eichhorn  in  Repert.  Bibl.  and 
Or.  Lit.  vii.  P.  §  234.  Bruns,  ibidem,  viii.  Pt.  p.  89.  90.  Probably 
the  passage  is  in  the  second  part  not  yet  printed,  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Anjioch. 
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For  Thomas  saw  the  Hexaplar  text,  from  which 
Paul  performed  his  labours,  every  where  accom- 
panied on  the  margin  with  the  readings  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  The  church-version  of 
the  New  Testament  in  his  Communion,  appeared  to 
him  to  want  this  rich  supply,  whilst  the  Library  of  the 
Antonians  offered  to  him  MSS.,  which  remarkably 
varied  from  others  in  old  and  striking  readings.  He 
now  conceived  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  use  of 
these  materials,  as  the  books  of  Aquila  and  others 
on  the  Old  Testament  were  there,  and  as  the  books 
of  the  Antonians  furnished  him  with  as  many  and 
far  greater  variations,  with  which  he  might  occupy 
the  margin  : — instead  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
former  of  the  old  Syriac  versions  served  him  for 
the  purposes  of  collation.  And,  as  exegetical  re- 
marks were  occasionally  scattered  over  the  margin, 
he  was  anxious  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  like,  and 
therefore  added  from  his  own  learned  resources  all 
that  he  had  to  give  and  could  give. 

The  readings,  which  he  has  communicated  to  us  on 
the  margin,  occur  in  the  books  B.C. ;  yet  they  are 
mostly  such  as  are  found  in  D.  from  the  period  of  the 
unrevised  text,  as  well  as  in  the  Sahidic  and  Latin  ver- 
sions before  Jerome.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we 
are  chiefly  acquainted  with  considerable  variations  of 
a  confused  text,  which  often  agree  with  D.  and  E.,but 
sometimes  are  more  extravagant  than  in  either  of 
them.  Cf.  Acts  xiii.  33.  xiv.  4. 5.  xiv.  10.  xv.  L  xvu 
17,  &c. 


>•   a 
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,  Now,  if  we  were  satisfied  that  he  communicated  to 
us  in  the  margin  only,  the  peculiarities  which  he  dis- 
covered in  his  old  MSS.,  his  labours  would  deserve  our 
Utmost  thanks ;  but  he  was  not  so  cautious  and  un- 
pretending :  he  wished  to  become  a  critic,  and  occa- 
sionally inserted  his  readings  into  the  text,  where  he 
made  use  of  obeli  and  asterisks,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Hexapla,  which  his  fellow-labourer  trans- 
lated into  Syriac.  Hereby,  in  many  passages,  he  de- 
stroyed the  original  reading  of  the  Philoxenian  ver- 
sion, the  text  of  which  is  probably  worth  more  than 
all  the  critical  additaments,  with  which  he  was 
desirous  of  decorating  it. 

But  we  must  not  believe,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
introduced  obeli  and  asterisks  into  the  Philoxenian 
text ;  they  were  of  an  earlier  date,  and  were  origi- 
nally in  it.  Good  luck  has  preserved  to  us  a  MS.  of 
this  version,  which  has  neither  the  subscription  of 
Thomas,  nor  the  various  readings  in  the  margin, 
which  he  collected  from  the  ancient  copies,  nor  the 
remarks,  which  he  made  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment.  This  Codex  (Mediceo-Florentin.  Plut  1. 
n.  xL)  is  consequently  a  transcript  of  a  book,  which 
existed  before  Thomas's  labours q ;  and  is  of  no 
commoti  value,  in  enabling  us  to  separate  the  in- 
terpolations which  he  inserted  from  the  version  of 
Polycarp. 

Since  then  this  Codex  also  is  furnished  with  obeli 
and  asterisks,  we  readily  perceive,  that  the  use  of  them 

*  Adler,  versiones  N.  T.  Syr.  denuo  ex.  1.  ii.  p.  5Z—55. 
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goes  as  far  back  as  Polycarp,  the  author  of  the  ver- 
sion. Either  he  himself  added  them,  to  correct  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  text  by  means  of  them,  ot  he 
ehose  a  text  which,  on  account  of  its  correctness; 
already  stood  in  estimation  and  regard.  In  the  last 
ease,  we  might  conclude  in  favour  of  Origen's  text, 
who  executed  his  critical  corrections  by  means  of 
obeli  and  asterisks,  the  common  Alexandrine  marks. 
If  any  family  of  MSS.,  exhibiting  this  text,  were 
brought  to  light,  we  might  then  be  assured,  that 
Polycarp  did  not  form  his  text,  but  chose  an  existing 
recension,  after  which  he  prepared  his  version. 
Then,  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  Origen's  text  would 
be  pretty  certain. 


•    SECTION  LXXV. 

,  i  r  t 

i 

Thomas,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  content  himself 
with  placing  his  readinga  and  observations  in  the 
margin,  but  had  the  unfortunate  propensity,  to  un- 
dertake even  critical  improvements.  This  is  clearly 
verified,  in  Mark  xi.  10.,  where  after  *arpoc  ti/*w 
Aa/3iS,  he  has  inserted  with  an  asterisk,  the  words, 
upqvT)  km  So£a  iv  vxpiaroig,  and  thus  explains  himself  in 
the  margin.  "This  is  not  found  in  all  Greek 
MSS.,  not  even  in  the  text  of  MAR  XENAIAS, 

BUT    IT    IS     FOUND     IN    SOME,    WHICH    WE     ACCOUNT 

very  good  copies."  The  passage  was,  therefore, 
decisively  not  in  the  Philoxenian  text,  and  first  was 
introduced  by  this  critic.  His  interpolations  also 
are  betrayed  by  the  readings ;  for  they  are  of  the 
description  found  in  no  other  books,  but  those  of  the 
confused  Alexandrine  text,  such  as  the  MSS.  of  the 
Antonians  were  :  e.  g.  Luke  xix.  45.,  after  ayopa&mct 

— icai    rac    rpa7re£ac    twv    ko\\v(3i<ttidv    c&^ccv,  at 
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ica&Spac  twv  woXovvtojv  rac  ircpicrrcpac   is  inserted    With 

an  asterisk,  which  of  all  the  Greek  MSS.  appears 
only  in  D.  He  informs  us  in  the  margin,  that  these 
words  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  all  Greek  books. 
Who  cannot  perceive,  that  in  Acts  xv.  11.  <wyjc«r«re- 

Sfcpfvwv  St  rwv  irptafivTSfMov,  rote  viro  tov  Ilerpov  ctpif/uvoccy 

imynofv,  which  with  an  asterisk  he  introduces  after 
ov  rpoirov  K^Ktivoi,  is  taken  from  an  unrevised  text, 
particularly,  as  we  again  meet  with  it  in  Codex  D  ? 
He  took  other  improvements  (at  least  he  deemed 
them  such)  from  the  Peschito.  In  Matt.  xv.  1.  D. 
and  the  Peschito  add  km  rnc  vv^nc  after  rov  vtyi^xo*. 
This  addition  appears  in  the  Philoxenian  text  with 
an  asterisk,  and  the  marginal  observation,  "  this  is 

NOT  FOUND  IN  EVERY  MSS.,  VtZ.   NOT  IN  THOSE  OF 

the  Alexandrines  r."  He  might,  therefore,  have 
borrowed  it  only  from  the  Peschito.  The  phrase  ro 
wvp  *  aw-wv,  Mark  ix.  48.  has  yet  been  found  in  no 
MS. :  the  Peschito  alone  has  this  avrwv :  whence  other- 
wise then  could  it  have  originated  ?  After  Siwkuq,  Acts 
ix.  5-,  he  adds  with  an  asterisk  the  words,  <ricXijpov  «* 
*poc  Ktvrpa  Xaiert&iv,  but  he  says  in  the  margin, "  these 

WORDS  DO  NOT  OCCUR  IN  THIS  PLACE,  IN  THE  GREEK, 
BUT    WHERE    PAUL    MAKES    MENTION    OF    HIMSELF." 

What  we  do  not  here  find  in  the  Greek,  we  literally 
find  in  the  Peschito,  which  therefore  is  the  source  of 
the  addition. 

To  separate  what  he  has  added,  and  to  bring 
back  Polycarp's  text  to  its  former  state,  we  must, 
above  all  things,  examine  and  collate  the  above- 
mentioned  Medicean  Codex. 

'  According  to  another  reading,  "  m  ths  Alsxahdbikb." 
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Yet,  the  corruption,  which  Thomas  has  occasioned 
in  some  passages,  does  not  totally  prevent  us  from 
forming  a  general  idea  of  the  text,  which  Polycarp 
expressed.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  Gospels,  we  remark,  that  in  greater  readings, 
such  as  Matt.  vi.  13.,  xx.  22.,  Mark  vi.  11.,  xiii.  14., 
Luke  iv.  18.,  x.  22.,  John  i.  27.,  v.  16.,  vi.  22.  and 
69.,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  peculiarities  in 
Lucian's  text  when  collated  with  the  Egyptian 
books,  (§  38.)  they  entirely  agree  with  Lucian. 
But,  in  smaller  readings,  they  are  frequently  re- 
mote from  Lucian's  text,  and  approach  the  Egyptian 
readings,  especially  when  the  MSS.  a.  k.  m.  42. 114. 
116.  and  Matt.  10.  coincide  with  the  Egyptian 
books.  Yet  even  in  peculiarities,  where  the  MSS. 
a.  k.  m.,  &c.  stand  alone,  the  text  of  Polycarp  is  in 
their  favour,  of  which  (§  39.)  we  haye  already  pro- 
duced examples. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  readings  (xx.  28.)  which  distinguishes 
Lucian's  and  the  Egyptian  books  :  the  first  read  mv 
cjcjcXijaiav  Kvpiov  teat  6cov ;  but  the  Egyptian  a.c.  40. 
Vat.  367.  de,  Copt.  Sahid.  Kvpiov,  from  which  b  in  this 
instance  separates  itself,  and  reads  Gaw,  in  which  it  is 
accompanied  by  some  MSS.  Polycarp  has  this  third 
reading  in  his  text.  Otherwise,  he  constantly  in- 
clines at  one  time  to  the  Egyptian,  and  at  another 
to  Lucian's  side.  An  example  of  this  agreement  of 
Polycarp,  or  if  we  prefer  it,  of  the  Philoxenian  text 
may  be  seen  in  Acts  x.— the  letter  p  marks,  where  it 
stands. 
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m  ,.  C  ABC.  40.   E.  Copt.  >  lx 

p.    2.  *ou#y  tktfip  •  •      !       j. -i,  I      wou*v  re  eAci^i  •  • 

p.    S.&ydpacelc'IomnfPC      g  , "      *        ^     J      tic'lomiv  6.v&pac 

Ztfwva  riva  p.  2c/u#va  ror 

6c  IrtxaXeira*  AB.  1.  Copt.  ivuraXavpevor 

7.  XoXmk  a(n-y  ABC.  1.  40.  367*  p.  XaX»f  ry  KopvqXi* 

oiKtTW  ABC.  40.  p.  olrerwK  afaov 

10.  a&r«v  fyevcro  abc.  40.  1.  Copt.  p.  Ucivw  cirorcrer 

fk,  II.  rara/Jcuror  >  ABC.  1. 40.  B.  Sah.         raro/JoiyoK  ex*  a&ror 

dpx«c  ^.  abc.  40.  ..  {  *  ^KiSr"  " 

1*.  nrpa^^ip-  ^   40.  1.  Cop,^^'™ ~ 
ircro  rijc  yi|C      >      Sah.  J  Ipxcra 

p.  14.  rcu  <ka$aproK         AB.  1.  Sah.  4  aradaprop 

16.  ecu  cvdvc  •  abc.  40.  B.  Copt.    p.  ictu  xaXiv 

p.  2d.  ciravpcOK  dpacrac  J      Coot.  Sah  *      *  I      fcrcwpu)* 
(6  Utrpoc  M  wanting)  ab.  40*  d.  Copt.      p.  6  Ilcrpoc 

~  oi        %   i  i  ABC.  40.    1.    PS.  >  , 

p.  24.  rp  &  foavp. .       J      Copi  gah  J      rat  ry  Imp*.  .. 

„    me    •  9  i  ABC.    1.    40.    DE.  1  . 

p.  26.  eyecpey  atow       {      Copt.  Sah.         5      a  W  eycepe 

30.  4/ii?p  iccu  ABC.  Copt*  p.  ^W  vrprrivmy  rat 

ripy  Ivvan/v  ABC.  40.  1.  D.  p.  njy  IvvanjK  wpar 

p.  83.  viro  rov  Kvpiov        abc.  40.  Copt.  vxo  tov  Beov 

p.  34.  erofia  ahrbv  abc.  E.  Copt.  Sah.        trrofia 

36.  rov  Xoyop  aVeorecXe  ABC.  Copt.  Sah*     p.  rov  Xot^v,  &v  dwearttke 

p.  47.  JWarcu  KwXvtrai  J      rT,     *  t      KvXwrat  Svvarat 

According  to  my  judgment.  Poly  carp  did  not  so 
much  adhere  to  Egyptian  readings,  in  Pauls  Epis- 
tles, as  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  I  select  Galat.  iii.  and  iv.,  for  the  sake  of 
adducing  some  exemplification  of  it  also. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

i.  i/w,«. .*    ^  17.  copt.jp- ^saaf* *" 

wpoeyp"ioravpw-  >  A|MJ  1?  c     1 )p.  *paeyp..fF  V  * 

/X£KO£  f  >  pWfUVOQ 

p.  10.  £rt  iirucaraparoc        ABC.  17.  Copt*        ijruraraparog 
p.  12.  xoiijaac  aura  ABC.  17.  Copt.         *vitj<rac  a(n-a  aV§p*moc 

13.  or*  yeypaimu  AB.  17.  p.  yeypaimu  yap  ./ 

17.  Geov,  6  abc.  £7.  Copt.   p.  Qeov  etc  X/motov,  6 

p.         Ttrpaxooia  rat  rpi-  )  Cont         $      ***  rcrpaicofria  Kai  rpi- 


6.  Kapfi**fifiu)y 

7.  &a  0£ov 

8.  ^vrec  aif 

14.  irtipaapov  vjimv 

15,  irov  ohv 

p.  25.  £ov\£vci  yap 
26.  [irrrqp  yjfiuv 


CHAPTER  IV. 

r 

AC  Copt.  p.  Kap$»*VflWV 

ab.  17.  Copt.  p.  0£ov  £ta  Xpctrrov 

ABC.  17.  Copt.  p.  fit)  fVffCl 

ab.  17.  Copt.  p.  irupcHrfiov  /Jet* 

abc  17.  Copt.  p.  r*c  afcy 

abc  17.  Copt.         SovXevti  Be 

BC.  Copt.  p.  fiTjrjjp  jravrw  hpuv. 


From  the  Catholic  Epistles  We  select  1  John,  Ch.  li. 


4.  ori  tyvvica 

6.  ahrog  xepnrareiv 
p.     7.  dyawtiroi  * 

p.         6v  frovffare 

10.  oft*  £otiv  kv  ahry 
p.  13.  eypaif/a  vptv  iratd. 

15.  rov  Ocov  £K  qvtu 
p.  23.  6     ofwXoyuy     rov  *> 

vtov  *at  rov  xa-  [abc.  Copt, 
repa  ^£l  ^ 

p.  24.  v/ucci  o  abc  Copt. 

27.  \itvti  kv  vfiiv  abc.  Copt. 

29.  ort  jcac  irac  AC 


ab.  Copt* 

AB. 

ABC.  Copt. 

abc.  27.  Copt. 

AC  Copt. 
ABC.  Copt. 
AC.  Copt. 


p.  lyvtitKa 

p.  ahros  ohrw  Tctpncartiv  . 

dde\<fx>t 

by  "fiKovtrart  aV  dpytft 
p.  kv  ahtf  ohx  k<mv 

ypaty*  vfiiv  xcuti*  • 
p.  rov  varpoc  kv  ahrf 


vfi€iQ  ohv 
p.  iv  hfiiv  fuvti 
p.  ori  wac* 


The  most  perfect  copy  of  this  version,  now  known, 
viz.  that  0f  CHooester  Ridley,  now  in  the  LibrAfy  of 
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New  College  in  Oxford,  has  not  the  Apocalypse, 
Yet,  as  it  seems,  we  have  no  reason  to  lament  the 
loss,  since  De  Dieu,  with  the  omission  indeed  of  the 
critical  points,  had  long  before  edited  it.  §  64. 
These  points,  which  the  MS.  contains,  the  mode  of 
translation,  entirely  after  the  manner  of  Polycarp, 
the  condition  of  the  text,  which  confines  itself  neither 
to  the  readings  of  Lucian  or  Hesychius,  but  rapidly 
hurries  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  so  many 
evidences,  in  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis. 

In  the  Gospels  we  have  indeed  Greek  MSS.,  to 
the  side  of  which  the  Philoxenian  version  inclines, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles.  If  Polycarp  selected  himself  the 
text  of  Origen  for  translation,  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  than  that  some  MSS.  of  the  Acts  and  of 
the  Epistles  should  agree  with  him  according  to  this 
recension,  were  Poly  carp's  text  in  these  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  never  so  unique.  The  objection, 
which  I  here  have  opposed  to  it,  is  not  devoid  of 
force :  yet  is  it  considerably  weakened,  if  we  take 
into  the  account,  that  by  far  not  so  many  MSS.  of 
the  Acts  and  of  the  Epistles  were  collated,  as  of  the 
Gospels,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  was 
only  carelessly  and  superficially  collated.  Much 
preliminary  matter  is  wanting  to  enable  us  accu- 
rately and  with  confidence  to  pass  a  decision  on  these 
and  other  critical  questions. 


SECTION  LXXVII. 


The  version  itself  betrays  the  most  careful  and 
laborious  efforts  to  lose  no  syllable  of  the  original  text, 
*t*d  to  express  each  of  the  minutiae,  though  even  in 
Violation  of  the  Syrfac  idiom.  O,  v,  to  are  in  general 
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very  carefully  rendered,  as  well  as  ion  and  ««ri,  little 
as  the  one  or  the  other  is  reconcileable  with  pure 
Syriac  phraseology.  So,  avroc*  avrti  does  not  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Syrians  appear  as  an  affix, 
but  is  treated  as  a  word  of  itself,  by  means  of  the 
syllable  ^i?,  to  which  it  is  joined.  The  words  com- 
pounded with  Trpo,  <xvv,  km,  Kara,  which  all  the  Semi- 
tical  dialects  do  not  recognize,  are  produced  in  an 
artificial  manner,  quite  contrary  to  good  taste,  as 

e.  g.  irpo&aic,  lla,0    ZoVlim,   twiypaipr),  wOlQ^   )fiAd 

Mark  ii.  26.,  xii.  16.  However,  these  misadap- 
tations,  with  which  we  occasionally  meet,  in  which 
the  original  language  is  misapplied,  are  of  uncom- 
mon use  for  critical  purposes,  since  the  version 
seldom  leaves  us  in  doubt,  as  to  that  which  must  have 
existed  in  the  original  document,  as  is  the  case  in 
other  versions,  the  authors  of  which  have  gone  more 
freely  to  work. 


SECTION  LXXVIII. 

The  four  Gospels  of  this  version  were  printed  in 
England  with  the  following  title.  Sacrorum  Evan- 
geliorum  Versio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana,  ex  Codd. 
MSS.  Ridleianis  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  Novi  Oxo- 
niensis  repositis,  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  interpre- 
tatione  et  annotationibus  Josephi  White,  A.M.  Coll. 
Wadh.  Socii,  et  linguae  Arabics  Prof.  Laudian. 
Oxonii,  e  typograph.  Clarendoniana.  1778.  4.  This 
volume  is  divided  into  two  divisions :  Tom  ii.  be- 
gins with  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  second  has 
this  title,  Actuum  Apostolorum  et  Epistolarum  tarn 
Catholicarum  qu&m  Paulinarum  Versio  Syriaca  Phi- 
loxeniana ex  Codice  MS.  Ridleiano  in  Bibl.  CoH. 
Nov.  Oxon.  reposito  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  urtMJH 

vol.  i.  c  c 
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pretatione  et  adnotationihus  Josephi  White,  S.T.P; 
Ling.  Arab,  apud  Oxonienses  Prof.  Tom.  1.  Actus 
Apostolorum  et  Epistolas  Catholicas  complectens 
Oxonii  e  Typogr.  Clarendon.  1799.  The  second  di- 
vision includes  Paul  with  the  same  title,  Tom.  il 
Epistolas  Paulinas  complectens.  Oxon.,  &c.  1803. 
Several  scholars  have  given  accounts  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  MSS.  from  which  they  are  taken  %  as 
well  as  monographs  and  tractatus  on  the  state  and 
readings  of  the  text  \ 


PALJESTINO-SYRIAC  VERSION. 

SECTION  LXXIX. 

We  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  one  single  MS.  of 
it,  which  only  contains  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels 
for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  in  the  year.  It  is 
among  the  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  Number  xix. 
whence  1.  George  Christian  Adler  drew  it  forth,  and 
undertook  to  edit  it a. 

Both  the  characters  and  language,  in  which  it  is 
written,  differ  somewhat  from  the  common  Syriac. 
It  has  many  ChaHee  expressions,  and  in  its  gram- 
matical arrangement  approaches  very  near  to  this 

•  Glocester  Ridley  de  Syriacarum  N.  T.  versionum  indole  atque 
usu.  Londini  1761.  Adler,  Novi  Test,  versiones  Syriacse,  Simplex* 
pkiloxeniana,  Hierosolymitana,  dennd  examinate?.  Hafnke,  178$. 
4.  Faulus,— Accuratipr  MSS"™.,  quibus  veraia  N.  V.  Pnifcxeniana 
continetu*,  cfttajogus,  cum  quibusdam  ad  viroa  eiuditoa  q*«sUonibi*. 
Helmstadii.  1778. 

*  Gottlob  Christ.  Storr  Obss.  super  N.  T.  versionibus  Syriacis. 
Stuttgafdie*,  1772—8.  Storr  in  Repert.  Bibl.  et  Or.  Lit.  Part  x. 

■  Nov.  Test,  version**  Syv.  Simplex,  Pbiioxeniana,  et  Hjerosofy- 
mitaaa  dtnvo  exjwieates.  J*.  iii»  p.  1*7. 
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dialect,  as  e.  g.  in  the  affixes  of  the  third  person  after 
nouns  of  the  plural  number,  in  their  status  empha- 
ticuSy  and  the  formation  of  the  third  person  masculine 
in  the  future  tense. 

Abu'lfaraj  distinguishes  three  dialects  of  the  Syriac, 
the  Syro-Aramaic,  which  is  the  most  elegant,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Roha  and  Haran  and  the 
exterior  of  Syria  make  use ;  the  Palestinian,  which 
is  spoken  at  Damascus,  on  Libaaus,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Syria,  and  the  Chaklaeo-Nabathsean,  the  most 
erude  of  all,  which  is  common  in  the  Assyrian 
mountains,  and  the  villages  of  Irak  *. 

The  manifest  proximity  to  the  Chaldee,  which  fc 
noticed  in  our  version,  appears  so  to  characterize  its 
dialect,  that  it  has  been  accounted  to  be  the  Chaldao* 
Nabathsean.  According  to  appearance,  the  Peschittf 
was  composed  in  the  country  of  Edessa,  Roha,  Haratf* 
&c.,  and,  as  we  know,  was  there  the  Church-version. 
Abu'lfaraj  likewise  informs  us,  that  it  was  principally 
used  in  the  east  of  Syria y.  From  its  country,  it  id 
written  in  the  first  and  purest  dialect.  The  Phi* 
loxenian  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  language  of  thto 
part  of  Syria.  Therefore  Damascus  and  Palaestrae, 
or  the  Assyrian  Mountains  and  the  district  of  Irak 
alone  remain  to  us  for  this  version. 

To  determine  our  choke  of  these  two,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  observation,  which  the  Scholar  has 
made,  to  whom  we  are  peculiarly  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  version,  viz.  that  in  it  many  ex* 
pressions  occur,  which  are  only  used  in  the  Phi- 
loxenian.  As  then  both  these  idioms  come  in  contact, 
so  also  must  their  natite  land  come  in  contact. 

*  Hist.  Dynast.  Dyn.  i.  p.  16,  17. 
y  Dyn.  vi.  p.  MM?. 

c  c  2 
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That  part  of  Syria,  in  which  our  version  originated, 
was  evidently  a  Roman  province,  or  belonged  to  one. 
I  deduce  this  from  some  words  in  the  specimen 
printed  by  Adler,  Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 32.  In  Matt, 
xxvii.  27.  the  soldiers  were  plainly  called  Itloo*, 
Romans  ;  as  if  in  this  country  no  other  soldiers  but 
Romans  were  known.  In  the  same  verse,  also,  <nrapa 
is  rendered  by  the  Roman  expression  ljftmn,  castrum ; 
but  if  the  garrison  was  called  castrum,  we  may  easily 
divine,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  land  be- 
longed. The  Assyrian  Mountains  never  had  a  Ro- 
man Praetor,  and  were  not  reduced  informant  Pro- 
vineite,  as  was  the  fate  of  Western  Syria  and  Palestine. 
We  therefore  certainly  rather  have  here  a  Palestinian 
version  before  us,  than  one  from  the  Assyrian  Moun- 
tains. Michaelis  and  others  on  his  suggestion  even 
called  it  the  Jerusalem  version. 

The  MS.  itself  was  written  at  Antioch  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Palestine,  where  the  Monks  of  Palestine 
might  easily  have  had  a  monastery.  The  subscription 
says,  that  it  was  written  "  in  the  Monastery  op  the 
Abbot  Moses,  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Holy  Land."  Probably,  *cdo£»1  A**4j 
should  be  .mn,nil  Ajl*4j. 


SECTION  LXXX. 

The  version  itself  was  made  from  the  Greek  text, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Greek  orthography  of  proper 

names,  (e.  g.  'Ii^toiic,  'Iwavvtje,  Kai'a^ac,  'Ia«poc,  'Avvac, 

Mt<wa,)  and  from  the  multitude  of  Greek  expres- 
sions, which  are  retained  in  the  same  places,  where 
they  appear  in  the  original  text : — e.  g.  Tpair&Tai, 
Matt.  xxv.  27.  avrtSutoc,  Matt.  v.  2.  /3ovAEvmc,  xv.  43. 
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Kepapiov,  Luke  V.  19. — Or  jccu  yap,  Job.  iv.  23.  paA* 

Aov — i)  yap,  Joh.  iii.  19.,  &c. 

Yet,  to  which  side  the  Greek  text,  which  the 
translator  had  before  him,  inclines,  and  with  which 
family  of  MSS.  it  coincides,  we  cannot  decide,  since 
we  have  no  entire  collation  of  it :  only  two  or  three 
rarer  readings  as  yet  are  extracted  from  each  chapter, 
and  introduced  to  public  notice.  We  therefore  ob- 
serve its  peculiarities,  which  occur  in  every  MS.,  to 
whatever  recension  it  may  belong,  without  knowing 
to  what  MSS.  it  is  related,  as  a  whole. 

Its  text  however  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from 
different  documents ;  e.  g.  in  Matt.  xiv.  24.  (where 
for  rjSr;  pzaov  rfrc  SaXaaaw,  so  me  MSS.  and  the  Peschito 
read  oraSiouc  7roXXouc  ino  rrjq  ytjq  atruyi)9  it  combines 

both  readings,  araS.  iroXX.  airo  Tijc  7»?C  a7T€i^£  fxujov  ti|C 

9aXa<T<ri»c.     Or,  in  John  xix.  16,  17.,  where  for  7rapc- 

Xa/3ov   tov  'Ii|,  &C.,   it   likewise    Compounds   ayayovrtc 
Se  tov  'Iijcxow  tTr^rjKav   avrtf)  tov  aravpov  avrov,   icai  /3aa- 

raZtov  IfaXSiv  •  •  •  •  the  individual  readings  of  which  are 
dispersed  in  different  MSS. 


THE  PERSIAN  VERSION. 


SECTION  LXXXI. 

The  Persian  version,  which  appears  in  the  London 
Polyglott,  only  comprehends  the  four  Gospels.  The 
language  also  is  admixed  with  so  many  Arabic  ex- 
pressions, that  the  times  after  Mohammed,  and  the 
influence  which  his  religion  had  on  the  language  of 
the  people,  are  not  easily  to  be  mistaken  in  it. 

The  boundaries  of  Persia  nearest  to  the 
part  of  Mesopotamia  made  use*  as  it  seems, 
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Syriac  ceremonies,  and  even  of  this  Chureh-venieB, 
which  is  probable,  since  we  have  both  in  Latin* 
Edessa  was  still  much  frequented  by  the  Persians  in 
the  5th  and  6th  century,  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
from  this  renowned  school  instruction  in  the  genuine 
Nestorian  doctrines  \  When,  therefore,  these  parts 
of  Persia  wished  a  version  in  their  own  tongue,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  Syriac  copies,  and  began  to 
translate  from  them.  Hence  arose  our  present  Per* 
sian  version,  which  was  probably  composed  at 
Edessa. 


SECTION  LXXXII. 

Its  source  is  the  Pesehito,  as  many  readings  prove, 
which  are  still  only  to  be  seen  in  it  and  the  Persian 
version.  Thus,  in  Mark  vi.  41.  kpspurav  traat ;  51.  $av- 

fia£ov  kcli  iZurravTO : — vii.  2.  Wants  icotvaic  and  tovt* 
kariv  ;   20.  6  Sc  for  cXcyc  §«  ;   31.  cif  ra  opta  for  ova  /uaov 

twv  opioiv;  34  wants  o  «m,  SiavoiySrin ;  viii.  25.  wants 

jccu  ettoiijckv  avrov  <iva/3Xfi/<ai ;  ix.  26.  /cat  to  Sac/iowov 
icpa£av ;  29.  ev  vyoTuq  Kai  trpoaev^y  ;  X.  19.  /"7/cAa^pc,  pif 
<f>ovtv<rg c ;   26*   Tifiaiog  vIoq   Tipaiov,  52.   qjcoXovda    ev   rp 

oSy.  So  many  examples  occur  to  us  in  so  few 
chapters,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject farther. 

Many  blunders  of  the  translator,  which  evidently 
arose  from  the  Syriac,  also  demonstrate  this.  In 
Mark  vi  9.  the  Persian  translates  oAA'  vvoh&iitvovf 
«*v£oXta,  ai.lp  isft£o  }jj»**£  )  "  they  hated  shoes  or 
tandala"  which  arose  from  mistaking  the  root  ^ 

"  Theodor.  Lector.  cVXoyoc  a**  r*v  fovripov  0i/8Xt«v.  Assem. 
Bib).  Or.  Tom.  bi-  c.  £•  p.  744* 


I»k"»»» 
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to  provide  with  shoes,  for  \ud,  to  hale,  I^^qj^ou  M ; 
in  Mark  vii.  11.  the  Peschito  renders  Swpov  pov,  oca* 
«£  e^cov  wf  eAi?%rc*  iZU  »jj&o;  io^o  ^jasiao,  where  he 
mistook  the  word  for  >iiono;o,  and  translated  it, 
draw  ye  near  to  me.  In  Mark  vii.  34.  he  looked 
towards  heaven,  and  sighed,  ^jll)o ;  here,  the  de- 
rivation from  the  root  ^j  deceived  the  translator, 
and  he  interpreted  it,  he  looked  towards  heaven,  and 
reposed.  He  makes  the  same  mistake  in  Mark  viii. 
12.  where  he  translates,  and  he  took  rest,  or  repose  in 
his  spirit,  and  in  Mark  ix.  3.  oi  Swarai  Xcwcavcu — 
oiciMAil  in  the  Peschito  ;  where  in  the  two  senses 
of  ^  €i  he  saw,"  and  in  Aphel  u  he  made  whiter  he 
mistook  the  one  for  the  other,  "  that  they  could  noi 
bear  the  sight."  The  word  jSacnXucoc  in  John  v.  49v 
Which  the  Syrian  rendered  |aLk>  p±,  he  conceived 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  translated  it,  so  spake  to 
him  Abd'elmelek. 


SECTION  LXXXIII. 

This  version  would  be.  of  uncommon  value  in  cri- 
ticising the  Peschito,  if  we  had  it  in  an  uncorrupted 
state,  but  it  is  disfigured  by  many  glosses :  e.  g^ 
Mark  vii.  15. ,  after  the  words,  this  is  that  which  de+ 
files  the  man,  is  added,  which  is  a  deadly  sin ;  in 
Mark  vii.  26.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Greek 
woman  from  Syrophoenicia,  the  gloss  is  inserted,/^ 
she  was  from  Hems.  In  almost  every  chapter  we 
meet  with  similar  additions  and  glosses.  Or,  where 
these  do  not  occur,  we  find  words  and  passages  twice 
translated  ;  in  Mark  vi.  49.  the  word  ^avracrpa  is  once 

translated   c    *  ,  a  deception,  and  afterwards,  JU*, 
a  phantom.  Mark  viii.  14.   The  Peschito  translates* 
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they  had  only  one  loaf  with  them  in  the  ship — only  one 
cake  ;  the  Persian  follows  it,  and  first  says  one  cake 

<J\  ,  translating  the  word  afterwards   bread  JS— 

tliey  had  not  one  cake,  and  no  bread  with  them  in  the 
ship.    Cf.  Markvi.  7.  31.  43. 

The  one  of  these  readings  frequently  expresses 
the  Syriac,  the  other  the  Greek  text,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  last  example :  yet  have  I  no  reason  to  suppose, 
that  so  many  Greek  grammars  and  MSS.  were  in 
circulation  in  Persia,  that  the  readers  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  illustrating  and  improving  the 
text  by  their  means.  It  is  far  more  probable,  that 
one  Persian  version  existed  from  the  Greek,  which 
readers  and  transcribers  frequently  quoted  in  their 
collations,  from  whence  these  interpolations  arose. 
This  vast  empire,  indeed,  must  have  had  several 
versions  to  supply  the  wants  of  different  provinces, 
in  which  different  dialects  prevailed.  If  gain  be 
unable  to  stimulate  us  to  that,  which  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  from  a  careful  examination  of  this  do- 
cument, may  perhaps  promote ;  yet,  the  striking 
and  decided  relationship  of  the  Persian  to  our 
native  German,  should  summon  us  to  devote  to  the 
former  a  more  particular  attention,  for  the  sake  of 
unfolding  from  it  the  original  construction  of  our 
own  tongue,  its  roots,  and  most  ancient  senses,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  reflecting  light  on  data  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
migrations  of  the  people. 
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SECTION  LXXXIV. 


Besides  the  version  in  the  Polyglott,  there  is  still 
another  which  Whelock  edited,  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  but  little  acquainted.  It  has  two  titles : 
the  first  is — Quatuor  Evangelia  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  Persicfe,  ad  numerum  situmque  verborum 
La  tine  data  1652 ;  and  that  of  the  second  is — Qua- 
tuor Evangeliorum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  versio 
Persica,  Syriacam  et  Arabicam  suavissime  reddens, 
ad  verba  et  mentem  Graeci  textfts  fideliter  et  venuste 
concinnata.    Londini.    1657. 

The  editors  might  certainly  have  had  a  MS.  which 
contained  a  version  from  the  Greek ;  but  they  have 
confounded  them  all  together,  and  appealed  to  the 
Syro-Persian  text  in  the  formation  of  their  own. 
For  they  used  for  this  purpose  Pocock's  MS.,  from 
which  the  text  of  the  English  Polyglott  was  printed,  as 
Pierson  himself  confesses  in  the  preface  to  Whelock's 
Gospels.  C  um  E vangeliis  Persicis  edendis  D.  Abraham 
Whelocus  operam  nav&sset,  tres  sibi  MSS.  Codices 
impetraverat,  Oxoniensem,  Cantabrigiensem,  et  alte- 
ram Pocockianum,  quorum  uno  descripto,  ceteris 
collatis,  fusiorem  in  omnes  commentarium  designs* 
verat  \  If  they  had  given  to  us  in  a  pure  state  that 
version,  which  was  framed  ad  verba  et  mentem  Gr&ci 
textiiSy  it  might  have  indeed  bestowed  upon  them 
that  sweet  Syriac  and  Arabic  perfume  which  they 
extol  in  the  title-page. 

Finally,  Nadir  Shah  caused  a  Persian  version  to 

*  Herbert  Marsh's  Rem.  and  Add.  to  Michaelis's  Introduction 
P.  1.    German  Translation,  pp.  210,  211. 
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be  made  from  Greek,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Hebrew  MSS.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  edited  at 
Ispahan,  1740-41.  The  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can,  indeed,  be  but  little  occupied  with  this. 


ARMENIAN  VERSION. 


SECTION  LXXXV. 


The  history  of  this  version  is  known  from  two 
sources,  from  an  Armenian  Biography  of  the  Saints 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  from  whence  the 
Bishop  of  Erivan  translated  the  life  of  Mesrob  into 
Latin,  as  a  specimen.  On  this  Richard  Simon  em- 
ployed himself b.  The  other  is  the  Armenian  history 
Of  Moses  Chorenensis,  which  Whiston's  son  edited 
with  the  title,  Mosis  Chorenensis  Historiae  Armeniacse; 
Mbri  iii.  Armeniace  ediderunt,  Latin&  verterunt  Gti- 
Kelmus  et  Georgius  Gul.  Whistonii  filii,  Aulae  Cla- 
rensis  in  Academifi  Cantabrigiensi  aliquamdiu  alumni. 
Londini.  1736-4.  Michaelis  employed  himself  on 
this  beautiful  document.  Neither  differ  in  the  main 
points. 


SECTION  LXXXVI. 


The  version  is  cotemporary  with  the  alphabet  of 

aoervaof°  M    ^  !"**%*  ?  ^  has  mad*  the  me- 
arL!r    fr°m  H^ek0S'  in  ^Province  of 

me  CI Z*f  amODf  £*  ^trymen-    Befo™  his 
ime,  they  made  use  of  the  Syriac  letters,  and,  as  it 

*  Hi»toire  crit,que  deg  vcrsiom  du  N.  T.  Ch.  17. 


g  P.  303.  205. 
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seems,  the  Syriac  Bible  and  Liturgies  in  their  reli- 
gious services.  The  want  of  a  national  character 
occupied  his  mind  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  revealed  to  him  by  a  vision  from  heaven. 

He  hastened  to  impart  his  new  alphabet  to  King 
Uram  Scavu,  and  to  Isaac,  the  Patriarch  of  the  land, 
who  caused  schools  to  be  established  in  Armenia, 
in  which  reading  and  writing  were  taught.  With  this 
view  Mesrob  even  travelled  to  Iberia. 

On  his  return,  he  found  the  Patriarch  busy  in  ap- 
plying it  to  translations  from  the  Syriac.  Then  no 
Greek  MSS.  were  to  be  found,  because  Meruzan,  a 
Persian  Deputy,  had  commanded  all  Greek  books  to 
be  burned,  and  the  Persians  in  general  tolerated 
among  the  Armenians  no  other  language  and  charac- 
ter (probably,  for  the  Church-use)  than  the  Syriac  °. 

When  the  Ephesian  Synod  assembled,  in  the  year 
431,  two  pupils  of  Mesrob,  Joseph  and  Eznak,  were 
sent  to  communicate  the  proceedings  of  this  assem- 
bly, and  a  carefully  written  copy  of  the  Bible. 

Isaac  and  Mesrob  now  threw  away  their  transla- 
tions from  the  Syriac,  and  commenced  their  labour 
afresh  from  the  newly  acquired  Greek  copy :  but  for 
this  they  wanted  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language d. 

All  this  was  unable  to  weary  them:  Joseph  and 
Eznak  were  sent  to  Alexandria,  to  perfect  themselves 
in  Greek ;  and  for  the  third  time,  they  now  went  to 
work,  assisted  also  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  the  histo- 
rian e. 

9  Moses  Chorenens.  Hist.  Arm.  1.  in.  c.  54.  Rich.  Simon.  Hist. 
crit.  des  versions  du  N.  T.  17.  Ch. 

d  Moses  Chor.  L.  iii.  c.  61.  Mesrol/s  pupils  on  this  occasion  were 
called  Johannes  Ecdeasis  and  Josephus  Pftsnensis. 

•  Most*  Chor,  toe.  cit,  Richard  Simen  Hist,  des  vers,  loc  cit. 
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to  the  -/Egyptian  recension,  but  not  so  closely  as  not 
to  have  adopted  readings  from  those  books,  which 
were  read  before  the  introduction  of  a  recension  into 
Alexandria.  It  frequently  accords  with  Codex  D  in 
readings  peculiar  to  it  alone,  or  with  the  MSS.,  which 
Thomas  of  Charkel  collated  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Antonians.    Thus,  in  Matt.  xv.  32.  V£Pal  rp"c  "<"  *<" 

wpoa/Atv  .  .  •  •  Xviii.  33.  ouic  iSu  ovv  Kai  <re.  XIX.  10.  ri  atria 
tov  avfy>oc«  Mark  ii.  9.  tov  *C(>aj3j3arov,  Kai  viraye  eig  tov 
oikov  (rov,  ii.  26.  efayev,  Kai  eSojke  Kai  rote  <n/v  avrtp  outre, 
ovq  oi/K  kifcori .  • .  IV.  39.  avtfiy  #ccu  rg  SaXatrcrp,  jecu  dire, 
V.  33.  Kai  Tptfxovaa  Si  o  TTEirotijiCE  Xadpa.  vi.  2.  i£sir\ii<roovTO 
iv  ry  SiSa*%g  avrov,  \tyovreg.  VI.  23.  icat  wfxoaev  iroXXa. 
vi.  55.  ^psavro  Travrac  «rc,  &C. 

We  have  in  the  history  of  the  text  pointed  out 
some  MSS.  which,  although  of  more  recent  origin, 
are  transcripts  of  older  books  of  the  koivi?  e*oWic, 
viz.  Wetstein's  1.  13.  69.,  and  Griesbach's  124., 
the  last  of  which,  especially,  contains  Asiatic  read* 
ings,  and  is  allied  to  the  text  of  the  Peschito.  (§  29.) 
To  these  readings  the  Armenian  version  often  as- 
sents, and  they  are  partly  those  which  may  have 
found  a  place  in  the  version  by  means  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  Codex,  which  Mesrob's  pupils  brought  back 
with  them ;  at  least  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover 
another  origin  for  them.     Matt  v.  18.  avo  tov  vopov 

Kai  rciiv  Trpo^ijTOiv.  13.  124 — Vll.  27.  ttt waic  avrrig  /usyaXij 
a^oSpa.  13.  33.  124. — xii.  14.  oi  &  $apt<ratot  E&Xdovrcc 
<rv/i/3ovXiov  eXa]3ov  *ear  avrov.  13.  124. — Xlli.  43.  ev  rg 
(iaaiXeia  rwv  ohpavwv.  124. — XXI.  30.  airoKp&eiQ  eittev, 
V7ra*ya>,  Kupic.  13.  69.  124. — Xxiil.  10.  ica9i|y?jroi,  on  ico9- 
ijyijrtjc  vjuitov  iariv.  124, — XXVi.t36.  Kqv  Xe^ec,  avroic  *co9i- 
aare.  69.  124. — Mark  iii *  34.  irepi  avrov  /uaOtirac  KaSi^iE- 
vovq.  13.  69.  124. — viii.  14.  Kai  a  fit)  iva  fiovov  kyovrtq 
aprov.  1.  13.  69.— -viii.  15.  £vf"?c  rtov  'HpoiStavoiv.  1.  13. 
69. — viii.  17.    StaXoyi&aSE   oXiyoinaTOi.    13.  69.   124. 
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viii.  21.  in*c  ovv  oinrv  trwutt.  69.  124k— X.  11.  i&v  lamp 
aroXvay.   1.  13.  69.  124.  &C. 

Lastly,  many  readings  are  also  taken  from  the 
Peschito.    Mark  it  25.  o  Ii?<xovc  cXrycv, — vL  6.  t«c  »- 

pac  &Sa<Tr«v. — viii.  24.25.  ircpurarowrac irnXcv  tintS..... 
ix.  4.  <rvr  Mwm  flrvXXaXauvrtc. — ix.  29.  vqffretf  rat  *-p*9- 
fv^V-—  X.  43.  ytvrrai  cv  v/uv  ftfyac. — Xll.  33.  wn  tut 
oXoJcavr*paruv. — xii.  38.  icat  f<Xovvr«v  cunraffpouc*— *-Lukft 
ii«  49.  art  iv  ry  oixy  row  Ilarpoc* — ix»  6.   cara   jMpac  *«* 

Kara  voX«c«    We  particularly  reckon  among  these, 

Matt.  XXVllL  18*  *<u  firt  yiic*  *ai  icaOi^c  awwroXci  pt  • 
Ilarirp  pev,  «f  y*»  cnroeriXXt*  v^tac. 


SECTION  LXXXVIII. 

During  the  Crusades,  the  rulers  of  Armenia  were 
closely  allied  with  the  western  Powers,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  their  Church-language.  They  laboured 
much  in  promoting  a  Church-union  with  them,  which 
King  Haitho  (Abulfaraj  calls  him  JU.  Hist.  Dyn. 

502.,  but  Abulfeda  ^Lut  T.  V.  Ann.  Musi.  p.  18.) 
who  afterwards  resigned  the  government  to  his  son, 
and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Franciscans,  very 
much  favoured.  He  is  said  to  have  translated  Je- 
rome's prologue  from  the  Latin  into  the  Armenian  \ 
Gregory,  Bishop  of  Sis,  and  Patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
menians, with  this  view  proposed  to  Haitho  an  eccle- 
siastical Council :  in  his  letter  to  that  King  he  de- 
clares on  some  points,  which  were  connected  with 
the  question,  that  they  were  so  found  in  Jerome, 
Beda  the  Presbyter,  and  other  Latin  Fathers  \ 

*  MichaeKs— N.  T.  Part  i.  §  69.  Ed.  4. 

*  Collect.  ConeiSor.  Labtaei  et  Coiaarto,  edit.  Manair,  T.  xxv. 
p.  145. 
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Besides  that  which  he  here  says  of  the  Latin  teachers 
and  their  writings,  he  also  quotes  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Epistle  1  John  v.  7.  as  authority  for  the  use  of 
water  in  the  mass k.  This  to  us,  at  least,  is  a  record, 
that  preparations  for  this  union  were  made,  and  that 
the  Armenian  version  was  here  and  there  modified 
after  the  Latin '. 

This  same  passage  is  expressly  repeated  in  the 
Synod,  which  was  holden  at  Sis  in  the  year  1307* 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  not 
been  authorized  by  several  copies  °.  This  individual 
variation  of  the  Armenian  text  could  scarcely  have 
happened  after  the  Latin  copies :  but,  how  for  cor- 
rectors have  gone,  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the 
collation  of  older  Armenian  MSS,  with  the  more 
modern. 

SECTION  LXXXIX. 

The  Armenians  caused  printed  edition*  of  it  to  be* 
prepared  in  the  17th  century,  since  the  transcripts 
were  so  expensive,  that  only  very  rich  people  coukf 
afford  them.  The  Patriarch  sent  the  Bishop  of  Eri- 
van,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  to  Europe 
for  this  purpose,  by  order  of  a  Synod  holden  in  the 
year  1662.  He  had  his  seat  in  the  monastery  of  Usci> 
whence  he  was  called  Uscmms  in  France.  He  caused 
the  whole  Bible  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
year  1666,  and  the  New  Testament  by  itself  in  the 
year  1668,  which  last  is  stated  to  have  been  re* 

k  lb.  p.  141. 

1  Much  more  useful  information  respecting  the  Armenian  version 
may  be  collected  from  Henderson'*  BibL  Researches  and  Travels  in 
Russia.    1326.— Tbaxsbator. 

m  Ibid.  p.  136. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS. 


SECTION  XC. 


After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  be- 
came still  more  numerous  in  Egypt :  they  sur- 
rounded the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  got  pos- 
session of  the  posts  of  public  administration.  The 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  servants  of  state 
naturally  extended  itself  in  Egypt,  by  degrees,  first  in 
the  circles  nearest  to  the  court-residence,  then  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  still  im- 
possible to  destroy  the  hereditary  tongue  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  this  was  forced  to  accommodate  itself  to  it, 
to  receive  a  quantity  of  Greek  words,  and  often  to 
conform  its  own  construction  to  it.  Thus,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  two,  a  third  arose,  which  was  called 
Coptic,  probably  from  Coptos,  then  the  principal 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  ancient  language 
and  customs  most  stedfastly  asserted  their  right  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  court 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  the  Ptolemies, 
it  again  began  to  raise  its  head,  and  to  thrust  out  a 
language,  which  foreigners,  now  without  influence, 
had  introduced  into  it.  Yet,  as  it  appears,  the  Greek 
maintained  itself  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  northern  coast,  longer  than  in  the 
upper  division,  on  account  of  the  active  traffic  and 
barter  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  Greeks  having  settled  there  for  the  longest 
period,  and  in  the  greatest  numbers.  But  it  was. 
principally  undisturbed  in  its  possession  of  Alexan- 
dria, where  at  a  very  late  time,  Greek  writers  still 
made  their  appearance. 

vol.  i.  d  d 
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SECTION  XCI. 

At  what  age  the  Greek  became  so  much  extinct, 
as  to  cause  versions  to  be  required,  or  how  high  we 
may  place  the  age  of  these  versions,  haa  been  ac- 
curately investigated  in  the  copious  inquiries  of  a 
man,  who  has  deserved  well  of  this  branch  of  liter- 
ature '. 

Some  would  have  observed,  that  at  the  Synod  of 
Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  Egyptian  Bishops  ap- 
peared, who  could  not  so  much  as  make  their  sub- 
scriptions in  Greek,  however  simple  was  the  form. 
The  case  is  not  exactly  so,  yet  is  it  worthy  of  notice, 
that  one  at  least,  Kalosirius  Bishop  of  Arsinoe,  was 
obliged  to  subscribe  to  it  by  means  of  an  inter- 
preter \  The  Archimandrite  Barsuma  was  also  in 
the  same  predicament :  but  he  was  a  Syrian.  But, 
the  further  assertion,  that  at  the  great  council  at 
Ephesus,  Egyptians  subscribed  by  the  aid  of  inter- 
preters, is  not  confirmed  by  the  Acta.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed,  that  those  Bishops  were  not 
sent  to  it,  who  were  the  least  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  business  was  transacted.  We 
cannot  therefore  so  easily  expect  historical  data  for 
our  proposition  from  foreign  countries,  as  from  the 
interior  of  the  land. 

Here,  also,  in  the  first  instance  we  are  opposed  by 
Father  Pachomius,  who  composed  his  rules  for  the 
Monks  of  the  Tabennitic  Monastery,  in  the  Thebais, 

9  D.  Fred.  Hunter  pa  the  age  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Eichhorn^a  General  Library  of  Bib.  Lit.  4  vol.  1st  and 
3rd  articles. 

*  KaXofftfxoc  'Eswxoiroc  'Apfriiwrw,  kpi^vtvovro^  abrov  'IovXiov 
Siclkovov  airrov. 
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originally  in  Egyptian,  which  were  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  and  by  Jerome  into  Latin  *.  Too 
hasty  a  conclusion,  that  no  one  in  the  Tabennitic 
Monastery  understood  Greek,  has  hence  been  drawn ; 
but  the  feet  most  assuredly  proves,  that  Pachomius 
deemed  the  language  of  the  country  to  be  that,  in 
which  he  was  best  able  to  make  himself  understood 
by  all,  without  exception,  so  much  so,  that  he  made 
it  the  common  tongue  of  seven  thousand  Monks,  for 
so  great  does  Palladius  reckon  their  number. 

Now  since  Pachomius  exacted  from  his  pupils  in 
the  130th  and  140th  §  of  his  rules,  that  they  all  <f 
them  should  learn  to  read,  and  even  be  obliged 
against  their  wills,  each  at  least  to  read  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalter,  he  therefore  pre-supposes 
the  existence  of  versions  to  be  read.  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  the  language,  which  he  has  used  in 
the  composition  of  his  rules,  he  does  not  take  for 
granted,  that  all  of  them  understood  Greek,  yet  he  re- 
quires  from  all,  without  exception,  that  they  should 
know  the  characters,  receive  instructions  in  reading 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  that  at  least  they 
might  be  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  read 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter. 

On  one  occasion,  Father  Pachomius  sent  some  of 
his  Monks  to  Alexandria,  to  greet  the  Archbishop 
Athanasius,  and  to  purchase  some  necessaries  for  the 
sick.  In  the  Church  an  Alexandrian  named  Theo- 
doras saw  them  and  requested  them,  by  means  of  an 
interpreter,  to  allow  him  to  accompany  them  to  the 
Thebais.    It  was  granted.    Pachomius  received  the 

r  Hier.  Praef.  in  Reg.  S.  Pachomii  S  2-  Urgebant  autera  mini  ad 
me  ob  hane  ipsam  cauaam  Leontius  Presbyter  et  caeteri  com  eo 
fratres,  accito  notario,  ut  erant  de  JEgyptiaca  in  Graecam  Ungaam 
versa,  nostra  sermone  dictari. 

D  d  2 
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stranger '  very  kindly,  and  that  he  might  have  some 
one  with  whom  he  could  converse,  he  gave  him  an 
old  man,  who  understood  Greek,  as  his  companion. 

Theodoras,  a  different  person  from  the  preceding, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Pachomius,  and  his  successor 
after  his  death,  caused  the  Epistle  on  festivals,  which 
Athanasius  had  published  concerning  that  at  Easter, 
to  be  translated  into  Egyptian  for  the  use  of  the  Mo- 
nastery, that  it  might  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  Monks. 
When  he  proposed  his  scheme  to  the  assembled 
Monks,  he  appointed  an  interpreter,  to  render  his 
words  into  Greek  for  the  Alexandrians,  and  the  fo- 
reigners, who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Egyptian  V 

Dux  Arsenius,  an  imperial  deputy,  visited  the 
Monasteries  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  were  subject  to 
Theodoras,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  person, 
who  was  suspected  to  be  concealed  in  one  of  them. 
In  the  Monastery  of  Phebon  he  assembled  the  bre- 
thren, and  made  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  through 
an  interpreter.  Fortunately  a  foreigner  was  in  the 
Monastery,  a  native  of  Armenia,  who  knew  Greek,  and 
so  defended  his  brethren  before  this  imperial  envoy, 
that  he  departed  without  a  further  search  tt. 

Very  shortly  after  this  datum,  we  find  another  in 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  direction  of  Libya,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  Palladius,  who  then  was 
travelling  among  other  countries  through  Egypt,  for 
the  sake  of  visiting  the  most  celebrated  Monkish  in- 
stitutions, came  to  Nitria,  where  he  saw  John  of 

9  Zoega  Catalog.  Cod.  Copticor.  MSS.,  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano 
atservantur.  Romae  mdcccx.  Codd.  Memphit.  n.  zlv.  p.  76,  77. 
Copt.  p.  81.  Lat. 

1  Zoega  Catal.  Cod.  Metnph.  xlvi.  p.  83.  Copt.  p.  86.  Lat.  Cf. 
Codd.  Sahid.  n.  clxxvii.  p.  571. 

■  Ibm.  Cod.  Memph.  n.  xlv.  p.  81,  82.  Copt,  et  Lat.  85. 
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Lycopolis,  one  of  the  abbots  of  the  desert,  and  soli- 
cited his  conversation.  But  the  old  man  understood 
so  little  of  Greek,  that  he  required  an  interpreter  to 
speak  to  the  foreigner.  Yet,  it  appears  from  the 
substance  of  the  conversation,  that  John  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Therefore  they  must  also  have  had  a  translation  of 
it  in  their  own  dialect  in  Lower  Egypt  \ 

One  of  the  founders  and  most  active  promoters  6f 
the  Egyptian  Monasteries  was  unacquainted  with 
Greek,  and  was  forced  to  make  himself  h 
by  an  interpreter,  when  he  addressed  Greeks, 
is  Antonius,  who  acquired  great  fame  and  celebrity 
at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Nice.  Palladius  informs 
us,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  on  the  authority 
of  a  man,  who  long  lived  with  Antonius,  and  who  was 
also  his  interpreter J. 

Jerome,  in  the  life  of  Hilarion  the  Hermit,  men- 
tions also  Isaac,  another  of  his  interpreters  \ 

Since  Antonius  was  far  and  wide  holden  in  so 
great  estimation,  he  could  not  want  opportunities  of 
edifying  others  by  his  exhortations.  Jerome  praised 
his  admonitory  writings  of  this  nature,  which  were 
seven  in  number,  all  composed  in  Egyptian,  and 
afterwards  Uqnslqjted  into  Greek  \ 

*  Palladii  Historia  Lausiaca,  c.  xliii.  de  Abbate  Joanne  urbis 
Lyco.  p.  963.  in  Magna  Bibliothecd  Vett.  Patr.  in  xvii*  tomos  dis- 
tribute T.  xiii.  Paris,  1654.  fol. 

'  Palladius,  c.  xxti.  de  Eulogio  Alexandrino.  p.  941.  Tosrvr 
miv  6Xwv  Xoywv  cpfiifvevc  ahrog  ycyeya,  tqv  Mcucuptov  'Arrwnov 
'EXktivtvrt  firi  ci&rroc*  iy«  yap  ^xioTa/Lt^v  dpfortpw  rag  y\i*#*iecf 
K€u  epfifivevtra  a&roic* 

*  Vita  Hilarionis.  c.  SO.  repertis  ibi  duobus  Monachis  Isaac  ei 
Pelusiano,  quorum  Isaac  interpres  Antonii  fuerat. 

*  Hieron.  Cat.  Script.  Eccl.  V.  Antonius.  Misit  ASgyptiace  ad  di- 
versa  monasteria  Apostolici  sensus  sermonisque  Epistokuv  septem, 
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he  betook  himself  to  remoter  regions  of  the  *  « w*, 
where  he  made  exhortations  to  the  Anchorites, 
who  were  around  him,  which  are  full  of  Biblical 
passages  \ 

When,  however,  Greek  philosophers  approached 
him,  (Athanasius  proceeds),  he  required  an  inter- 
preter, for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  them  '• 

When  he  spoke  to  his  own  countrymen,  he  spoke 
Egyptian ;  when  he  wrote  to  them,  he  wrote  in 
Egyptian;  when  the  Greeks  approached  him,  he 
spoke  by  means  of  an  interpreter :  he  generally  had  an 
interpreter  with  him,  and  one  who  himself  had  inter-* 
preted  for  him  assures  us,  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  Greek.  I  do  not  see,  what  we  can  wish  further  to 
accredit  the  fact,  that  Antonius  understood  nothing 
of  Greek. 

But  a  Biography  asserts  respecting  him,  that  by 
a  divine  miracle,  he  suddenly  understood  Greek. 
What  biography  ?  Were  the  ancients  possessors  of 
any,  besides  that  of  Athanasius,  and  of  Evagrius, 
which  was  only  a  translation  of  it  ?  No  one  of  any 
consideration  ventured  to  attempt  one  after  Athan- 
asius :  Jerome  excuses  himself  on  account  of  these 
his  predecessors,  and  Ruffinus  accounts  it  superfluous 
and  impracticable,  to  undertake  such  a  task  after 
him.  What  one  legend  is  there  then,  to  which  ap- 
peal might  be  made  f  If  the  Bollandists  found  none 
worthy  of  their  attention :  of  what  authority  then 
must  that  be,  which  would  contradict  cotemporary 
writers,  and  even  the  very  interpreter  of  Antonius ! 
If,  however,  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek,  how  happened 

•  Loc  cifc.  c  55. 

r  Loc.  cit.  c.  72.  «ror«  yow  ftWofot  fco  4X$o*  wpoc  ahrov 
'EXXqwc*  •  •  •U/LKimv  vpoQ  afaovc  tyt  &'  ipfiifiwc.  c.  77.  If  if  w-oXak 
ie*  ep/ii|yc4#c. 
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it?  how  was  it  poariMe  for  him  to  have  had  radian 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, unless  by  means  of  a  translation  ?  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  he  was  even  able  to 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  from  memory f, 
which  is  the  less  extraordinary,  since  there  were 
many  inhabitants  of  the  Desert  able  to  do  the  same*. 

In  Nitria,  in  the  Dome  of  Arsinoe,  in  the  Thebais, 
in  Upper,  Lower,  and  Middle  Egypt  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  read  during  the  fourth  century,  in  an 
Egyptian  version.  These  documents  must  be  worthy 
of  a  fair  and  respectable  age,  even  if  none  of  them 
were  authorized  to  lay  claim  to  an  earlier  date. 

Yet  are  we  not  wanting  in  notices,  from  whence 
we  may  argue  in  favour  of  the  earlier  existence  of 
the  Egyptian  versions.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian  s 
persecution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Praetor  of  Upper  Egypt  travelled  in  search  of 
Christians :  and  when  one  of  his  own  accord  pre- 
sented himself  to  him,  he  sat  on  his  tribunal,  and 
made  the  investigation  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
and  thus  passed  sentence  of  death '. 

Hieracles  of  Leon  to  composed  towards  the  end. of 
the  sixth  century  books  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
one  of  which  was  a  treatise  on  the  works  of  the  six 
days.  A  translation,  of  the  books  of  Moses  must 
certainly  have  preceded  any  labour  of  this  sort  "• 


1  Augnstin.  de  doctr.  Christ  L.  i.  §  4. 
-   *  Palladius.  c.  xii.  in  Ammonio,  wdkaiav  tie  kcu  Ktuvq*  ypaAqr 
dxt<rrti$urtv*     Vita  Abb*  Aphthonii  c.  xxxix.  dico<rr7)$i<rov*t  ira<rac 
rac  ypo^ac.     Cf.  c.  xxxii.  de  Eron.     Epiph.  L.  iii.  Haer.  L.  viii.  p. 
1071.  ev  ffrofian  tie  o\itiov  waaav  Sciav  ypafrjv  dTayyeXovau 

1  Zoega.  Cat.  Codd.  Memph.  n.  xix.  p.  ft09  SI. 

k  Epiph*.  L.  ii.  Haer.  xlvii.  $  3.  p.  712.  <rvveypa\paro  tie  'EA^i^tr** 
re  Kai  AlyuTTtaKb>£  i^rjyfjoafuvo^  kcu  trvtrakic  njc  efarifupov. 
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Much,  however,  as  the  Greek  language  prevailed 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  was  never- 
theless constantly  excluded  from  the  temples ;  they 
only  offered  to  the  Gods  Egyptian  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings :  the  Egyptian  was  exclusively  the  language 
of  Religion.  From  this  custom,  it  may  have  been 
useful,  perhaps  necessary  to  introduce  in  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies  the  Egyptian  language  for  prayer, 
singing  and  edification,  whence  in  a  short  time,  the 
translation  of  the  sacred  books. must  have  been  oc- 
casioned l. 


SECTION  XCII. 

The  Egyptian,  or  if  we  like  it  better,  the  Coptic 
language  is  divided  into  several  dialects,  of  which 
two  are  particularly  distinguished,  that  of  Upper 
Egypt  or  the  Thebaic,  and  that  of  Lower  Egypt  or  the 
Memphitic.    The  Arabs  also  call  the  first   -J***  that 

of  the  Upper  country,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  other 
^H  that  of  the  coast,  although  it  also  prevails  at 

some  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  more  of  the  interior  of  the  country  towards 
Memphis,  under  its  inflence.  Besides  these,  they 
likewise  reckon  a  third,  which  is  called  <-><yJL>  the 

Bashmuric  or  Bshamyric,  of  the  country  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel m. 

1  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  L,  iv.  §  9.  h  Porph.  Euseb.  de  Praep.  Ev.  L. 
iii.  c  4.  Steph.  p.  57.  Ed.  Vigeri,  p.  94.  Clem.  Alex.  Psed.  L.  ii. 
c  2.     Venet.  p.  252,  53. 

n  See  the  examples  in  Quatremere,  recherches  sur  la  langue  et  la 
literature  del  Egypte,  Paris,  1 808.  p.  21 .  extracted  from  the  Arabian 
Coptic  Grammar  of  Atbanasius  Von  Kus. 
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SECTION  XCIII. 


Of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
dialect  of  Lower  Egypt  several  beautiful  MSS.  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Libraries  at  Rome,  Paris,  and 
Oxford :  it  has  also  been  presented  by  die  press  to 
the  hands  of  the  learned  \ 

Those,  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  subject,  do  not  entirely  agree  either  with  the 
editor's  knowledge  of  the  language  or  his  adequacy 
to  the  task.  Yet  will  it  ever  be  a  great  merit,  to 
have  broken  the  way,  and  to  have  first  brought  to 
light  so  inestimable  a  document. 

The  translation  is  taken  from  the  revised  text,  and 
in  the  Gospels  follows  the  MSS.  b.c.l.  : — in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  a.b.c.,  and  through- 
out it  follows  that  family  of  MSS.,  which  we  have 
cited,  as  the  exemplaria  of  Hesychius.  Hence  may 
we  judge,  what  value  it  has,  and  how  worthy  it  were 
of  being  executed  with  new  care.  Its  MSS.  often 
differ  from  each  other  in  various  readings,  and  the 
critic  here  might  still  have  to  undertake  an  excellent 
task. 

From  this  observation  we  may  retrospectively 
make  some  decision  as  to  its  age ;  for  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  before  Hesychius,  nor  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Now,  if  it  was  read 
in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  fourth  century,  the  space  of 
time,  in  which  it  arose,  is  pretty  accurately  measured, 
as  accurately  as  we  can  desire  in  a  point,  in  which 

*  Novum  Tettamentum  JEgyptiaeun,  vulg6  Copticum,  ex  MSS. 
Bodleiania  descripsit,  com  Vaticano  et  Parisiensibua  contulit,  et  m 
Latiiram  Sermonem  convertit  David  Wilkin*,  Oxonii,  £  Theatro 
Sbeldooiano.  1716.  4. 
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from  want  of  precise  chronological  epochs  we  are 
obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  thing  combining 
to  fix  its  date. 

SECTION  XCIV. 

Woidb  first  gave,  as  specimens  to  the  learned 
world,  the  readings  of  some  pages  of  the  Upper 
Egyptian  or  Sahidic  version  of  the  Gospels,  which 
he  found  in  the  British  Museum  \  After  him  John 
Aloys  Mingarell  edited  from  the  Library  of  the 
Chevalier  Nani  the  text  of  some  fragments  of  the 
Gospels,  which  he  has  illustrated  with  some  re- 
marks p.  The  Library  of  Cardinal  Borgia  contains 
similar  fragments,  which  Miinter,  now  Bishop  of 
Seland,  examined,  the  readings  of  which  he  has  pub- 
lished q.  He  unites  the  readings  of  De  Woide,  and 
others,  which  presented  themselves  in  Nani' s  frag- 
ments. Anthony  Georgi  also  employed  himself  on 
some  very  ancient  pages  of  the  Thebaic  version, 
which  Borgia  possessed,  which  had,  on  the  side, 
the  Greek  text  in  uncial  characters,  from  which  how* 
ever  the  version  frequently  departed.  They  contain 
John  vi.  21 — 59.,  vi.  68.,  viii.  28  r.  These  are  the 
remains  of  the  Gospels,  then  known  and  brought  to 
light  in  Europe. 

•  John  Andrew  Cramer's  Contribution  to  the  advancement  of  Theo» 
logy  and  other  important  sciences.  iiL  Pt  1779* 

9  JEgyptiorum  codicum  reliquiae  Venetiis  in  Bibliotheei  Nanianft 
asservatae.  Fasci.  Bononia  1785. 

«  M.  Fred.  Miinter  Commentatio  de  indole  Versionis  Novi  Tes- 
tain.  SahidJcas.  HafhiiB,  1789. 

v  Fragmentnm  Evangelii  S.  Johannis  Giwco-Copto-Tbebaicum 
sa&euli  iv.  Additamentum  ex  Tehistissimis  Membrank  Lectionum 
Evangelicarum*  •  •  »ex  Veliteno  Mnseo  Borgiano*  •  •  •opertet  studio 
F.  Augustini  Antonii  Georgtt  Eremites  AugustinianL  Romas  ap»4 
Ant.  Fulgonium.  1789.  4. 
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'   The  Bodleian  Library  possesses  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles  in  this  version,  except  the  four  last  chapten, 
in  MS.  Cod.  Huntingd.  394.  8.  from  which  Woide 
communicated  some  remarkable  variations  to  Che- 
valier Michaelis,  who  published  them  \ 

This  MS.  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  John 
and  Jude,  and  a  passage  of  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter.  The  variations  from  the  Epistles  of  the  two 
first,  viz.  of  John  and  Jude,  are  likewise  generally 
known  by  means  of  Woide '. 

Some  fragments  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were  in 
the  hands  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  Mianter  has 
collated,  from  which  also  he  has  edited  three  frag- 
ments of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  entire  as  they 
stand,  for  the  sake  of  giving  those  acquainted  with 
this  language  an  opportunity  of  informing  themselves 
of  the  state  of  this  version ". 
.   About  the  same  time,  Adler  had  transcribed  from 
the  increasing  treasures  of  the  Cardinal  some  pas- 
sages of  Matthew,  and  Luke,  and  afterwards  com- 
municated them  to  Woide,  who  proceeded  to  collect 
them  with  laudable  assiduity :— he  brought  together 
from  the  Church-books  some  chapters  of  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  and  even  some  minor  quotations,  he 
was  moreover  able  to  procure  fragments  from  Upper 
Egypt  %  and  by  the  aid  of  that,  which  the  press  had 
already  published,  he  produced  by  degrees  a  Sahidic 
New  Testament,  which  has  indeed  many  chasms,  al- 
though it  is  of  great  value  in  points  of  criticism  and 
grammar.    Woide  died  without  having  completed 

•  John  David  Michaelis  Orient,  et  Exeget.  Library,  Pt.  iii.  p.  199— 
208. 

'    •  Ibro.  x.  Pfc  1776.  p.  198— 214. 

•  M.  Fr.  Miinter  Comment,  de  indole  Vers.  N.  T.  Sahid— ao 
cedunt  fragments  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Timotbeum.  §  10.  n.  65.  f.        l 

■  Woidii  de  vers.  Bib.  JEg.  diss.  c.  2.  de  vers.  N.  T.  8ahid. 
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all  that  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  yet  the  man  was 
found  in  Henry  Ford,  who  ably  perfected  the  work, 
corrected  some  oversights  of  Woide,  and  brought  the 
whole  to  light  with  several  additaments  in  a  hand- 
some  form,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus y. 

Unfortunately  the  two  English  scholars  could  not 
get  access  to  Borgia's  collection,  which  still  contained 
many  fragments  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Paul's  Epistles,' 
among  others  that  to  the  Philippians  entire,  except- 
ing a  few  verses,  and  some  chapters  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. Zoega  has  given  a  copious  catalogue  of  the 
parts  to  be  supplied,  which  a  subsequent  editor  of  the 
Sahidic  New  Testament  searched  out  in  the  Museum 
at  Velletri*.  Had  it  occurred  to  him  to  have  in- 
serted these  supplements  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  Borgiano-Egyptian  MSS.,  we  should  possess, 
what  now  another  must  seek  afresh.  Instead  of 
which,  he  satisfied  himself  with  publishing  the  three 
fragments  of  Eph.  v.  21 — 33.,  Apoc.  xix.  7.  18., 
Apoc.  xx.  7.,  xxl  2  \ 


SECTION  XCV. 

•  ■ 

Its  text  approaches  very  closely  to  the  MSS.  of 
Hesychius's  edition :  yet  the  version  exhibits  no 
revised  text,  but  that  of  the  mum  s*8o<rtc,  which  is 
indeed  analogous  to  the  text  of  Hesychius,  since  it 
proceeded  from  it :— generally  speaking  it  is  not  ar- 
ranged in  sections,  and  more  frequently  accords  with 

'  Appendix  ad  editionem  N.  T.  &  codice  MS.  Alexandrino  k  C.  : 
G.  Woide  descripti,  in  qui  continentur  fragm.  N.  T.  dialeeti  supe*. 
rioris  iEgypti,  &c.  Oxon.  d  typ.  Clarend.  1799.  fol. 

*  Zoega,  Caul.  Codd.  Copti  MSS.  Musei  Borgiani,  p.  *03— £06. 

•  Zoega,  loc.'cit.  *lS-~**0. 
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the  Cambridge  MS.  D  in  peculiar  readings,  and  often 
has  its  own  peculiar  variations,  which  are  consider- 
able. 

We  will  adduce  some  of  the  readings  which  are 
now  only  found  in  D.  In  Luke  viii.  41.  the  Sahidk 
Version  omits  the  words,  vmpxc  Kmg~ *n  Luke  Yiii  41 
Km,  aim  «n«Sv*rciv,  instead  of  the  whole  passage  it 
reads  curodmiffKovoa :  in  Luke  viii.  43.  owe  urx»*tv  inr 
ouSfvoc  dipainvdifiw  it  renders  i|v  oi&  tic  toxvfv  V^nm 
•  *ix.  10.  f!c  rawov  ipnpo*  woX*  *caX*  •BitS*-  .it  renders 

•Ic  K*p*¥  Xrycfiivjv  B*3o«i8a,  ix.  37.  tv  ry  i£*c  np*pf    9m 

mc  jyupac*  xiii.  26.  mi  icpowtv  r*v  Svpav,  it  omits  *** 
dwfNiv,  and  xiii  27.  the  words  n&v  im.    xxiL  24. 

ovnw  Socci  aval— iv  tiV  XxiL  26.  vcurtpoc — purportpoc. 
Xxiii.  14.  ivpov  iV  ry  avdp*nr{»  roury  atrtov— cvpov  amon 

In  John  vL  23.  it  excludes  the  words,  cvx«p«rT*ravn>c 
rov  Kvpiov.  vL  25.  *&  7170WIC— Wt  cXi|Xu9«c*  vn.  10. 
«c  is  wanting  before  cv  jepwry.    vii.  23.  ipot  \okan — 

fr«#c  «fMH  )(oXarf«  vii.  52.  icac  iSc  on — *o*  iSe  rac  TpafaCt 
on.  X.  2.  mMptfv  fori— avroc  foriv  o  **ot/i*v#  X.  12. 
apx«£a  aira  icai — apira&t  icac  ix.  33*  cvc/3p<futaaro  rp 
Ilyevpari,  jcoi  irapa&v  Javrov — crapa^dif  ry  Ilvtv/utn,  ic 
f/u/3pifi*yt€voc.  xi.  39.  ^  a&Xfvr— Mapda  if  aSfXfif.  xii.  29. 
/3povri|v  «yryov§vai— on  /Spovnf  yryovev.  xii.  30.  £  f*v* 
yfyovcv — q  ^*»vi}  ifXdcv.  xiii.  36.  vrayw  cyw.  XVii.  6. 
srpo  rov  rov  Jtoopov  fivai,  vapa  oxh— irapa  ooi,  irpo  rov  yt- 
ViaSat  rov  ffooytov.  XYlil.  1.  yjupappov  rov  K*$pov.  XX. 
22.  €V9fvanm  avroic,  icai  •  •  •  • 

We  now  cite  a  few  of  those  readings  which  exclu- 
sively belong  to  it   John  vi.  33.  o  yap  oproc  ©vr©c  vioc 

rov  9iov  fori. — vi.  30.  iv*  ovc  &8*>ffc  poi,  /iif  airoXf*«»  i£ 
avraxv,  aXXa  avaonfot*  avrovc* — vii.  11.  fgip-ovv  avrov  tv  t^ 
va?,  icac  JXcyov.— • YlL  26.  o!  ap^ovrcc  icoi  o*  ap^ifpciCj  on. 
—X.  7.  upt  o  iroifiiyv  rttv  irpo/3arc»v. — X.  31.  oi  'Iov£acoc,  iva 
c*/3aXftMrtv  avrov, — X.  33.  ou  XtSafrpcv  of,  oXX*  on  /3Xao^*« 
/4«C. — XIV.  22.  'IovSac  o  KavoviriK,   Kvpif,   n  yfyovcv,  on 
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ifuv  ptXXfic  ipfanftuv  mavrov,  tcai  oi)(i  fifXXctc  fpfavtftnv 
aiavrov  rf  Koapf ;— ie\  r  •  V. 

The  extracts  which  Woide  has  given  from  the 
Huntingdon  MS.  of  the  Sahidic  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
are  only  calculated  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary uniformity,  which  prevailed  between  the 
Codex  D.  and  the  Sahidic  version,  with  regard  to  the 
text.  It  is,  according  to  the  specimens  which  he  has 
given,  really  very  great. 

We  have  no  longer  any  Greek  document  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  which  might  disclose  to  us  their  ron* 
fjc&xuc.  As  they  appear  in  this  version,  they  are  indeed 
nearly  allied  to  the  MSS.  of  Hesychius's  edition,  yet 
they  do  not  strictly  correspond  to  them,  for  they  ex- 
hibit such  variations  as  confirm  our  former  state- 
ments respecting  the  text,  which  was  the  basis  of 
this  version.  We  will  cite  some  examples,  which 
may  con vince  us  of  the  free  state  of  this  text  Uohn 

i.  2.  km  ifavtpu&fi  tyuv.  ivpaicmpt*  ovnrv.  o  Mtpajcapfy. 
k  .  r\  A\ ;  ii.  17.  o  &  wouav  to  SfXtyia  rov  Gtov,  ptvu  u$ 
rov  aiawa,  ic  avroc  fttvtc  ug  atwva.    Thus,  also,  Cyprian 

read  the  passage :  qui  autem  fecerit  voluntatem  Dei, 
manet  in  sternum,  quomodo  Deus  manet  in  ster- 
num. Tract  ii.  de  hab.  Virg.  et  de  lapsis.  Serm.  5tus* 
— -1  John  iii.  10.  srac  o  fw?  maw  Sucauxrvvnv  the  version 
reads,  as  Origen  (Comment,  in  Joh.  T.  iv.  Opp. 
p.  323.)  and  Tertullian  (de  pudic.  c.  19.)  «c  o  p*  «#v 

Si KaioQ.     1  John  iv*  2.  yivtmctrai  ro  Hvtv/m.  rov  Ocov,  rat 

to  wvtvpa  mc  wXavw.    3d  Epistle  of  John,  3.  /inpr*- 

powrwv  t€jm  <rov  iv  aXifdica,  and  Ver.  10.  cat  /ui?  apcovfi. 
cir.  rovr.  ov8c  ixtStytrai  tyiac*  ov8e  hr&ymu  a&Xfovc* 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  Paul's  Epistles* 
They  commonly  adhere  to  the  MSS.  A.B.C.  or 
A.B.C.D.E.F.G.  sometimes  also  to  D.E.F.G.  or  to 
some  of  them,  when  they  are  unsupported  by 
agreement  with  the  others ;  the  last  instance 

5 
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HI  1  Cor.  11.  4w  irdSocc  <rofta£.  1U*  13.  iwotcaXvjftiJfrmt. 

D.  E.  x.  27.  where,  after  r«v  inmy,  the  MSS. 
D.E.F.G.  add  tic  &omw.  or  xii.  10.  where  the  ver- 
sion reads  &orponc>  like  G.  xiv.  14.  lav  wpoo*vy*pmi. 
F.G.  GmL  iv.  21.  ra»  vqptr  ovk  iwaywactrw.  2& 
vpftc — riKvs  fcnrt.  D.F.G.  vL  %  m*mm-\*p*au  i>  G. 
CoL  iii.  8.  fc  rov  arsparoc  v/m#v  ftif  trropiwmS—.     G.  Hi. 

IS.  ovrw  cot  ipfic  voucrc  D.E.F.G.  2  Thess.  L  12. 
like  D.E.  it  omits  the  word  Xpcarov  after  m  Kvpov 
i^iwv  *I**»v.  ii.  2.  it  has  «ro  tw  vooc  vpt»v,  like  D.E. 
1  Tim.  ii.  1.  xoporaXa  ow  xp^roy,  like  D.E.  ii.  5.  &a- 

Xoytapov,  like  F.G.  Yi.  17.  rwc  irXoimotc  tow  trvy  cuotoc, 
D.E.  and   mvt«  irXotmwc  «C  awokatnnv,  as   the  two 

before  quoted  MSS. 

But  it  more  frequently  indulges  in  liberties,  which 
are  not  discovered  in  any  of  the  other  documents,  as 

1  Tim.  U.  7.  «Xi|Sl  Xry.  ou  -yfavSofiat,  cv  rocc  &woi  cv  Yurra 
icoc  aXq&Eifu  iii.  2.  a*Spa  vnfaXiov  cv  <w^po<rvvp,  rorpcov. 
iii.  15.  r«c  8c*  *v  oacy  Otov  &*vroc  avaorpcfcaSfet,  ^ric  iWc 
otvXoc*  vi.  10.  fiXapyvpta,  n  fivac  *£  air«**  arexXaviprE*. 
VI.  20.  rijy  wapaSri&rv  f vXa£ov,  ifv  rapcdifjca  *oc,  cjrrpar . . . . 

When  we  consider  the  place,  by  means  of  which 
the  Greek  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  its  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  according  to  this  measure  the  advance  of  Hel- 
lenism .  by  a  gradual  communication  to  the  distant 
provinces,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  the  Greek 
arrived  late  in  the  Thebais:  there  it  obtained  by 
no  means  a  firm  footing,  and  at  the  extinction  of 
the  power  of  the  Ptolemies  again  fell  into  decline 
and  disuse.  Alexandria,  situated  on  the  outward 
border  of  the  land,  or  rather  the  very  entrance  of 
Egypt  towards  the  sea,  was  that,  from  whence  Hel- 
lenism was  spread  in  the  adjoining  districts,  from 
whence  it  gradually  extended  its  grasp,  and  advanced 
step  by  step  further  into  the  more  remote  regions. 
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Hellenism  also  continued  to  receive  fresh  support  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  whilst  the  parts  of 
the  land  more  remote  from  the  Court,  the  peculiar 
scene  of  action  of  the  Greeks,  sustained  less  intrusion 
from  them  and  from  their  language.  Hence,  when 
the  ancient  language,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Greek  dominion,  again  raised  its  head,  it  first  as- 
serted its  prerogative  there,  where  it  had  mostly 
lived,  viz.  in  Upper  jEgypt.  Consequently,  it  was 
in  this  part  of  the  land,  that  a  native  version  of  the 
Bible  was  necessary  and  was  desired. 

I  adopt  a  stronger  reason  for  the  higher  antiquity 
of  the  Thebaic  version  from  the  state  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  strange  to  find  the  language  of  the 
Upper  Egyptian  version  mixed  with  a  by  far  greater 
number  of  Greek  words,  than  that  of  the  Memphitic 
or  version  of  Lower  Egypt,  since  this  having  been 
immediately  altered  by  the  Greek,  could  not  but  have 
been  more  disfigured  and  corrupted.  The  solution 
of  this  paradox  lies  in  the  difference  of  antiquity : 
when  the  Memphitic  version  was  composed,  the 
^Egyptian  was  much  more  used,  and  purified  from 
foreign  additions,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
Sahidic  was  undertaken ;  the  language  still  intro- 
duced ancient  foreign  materials,  which  the  Greek 
government  had  forced  upon  it. 

SECTION  XCVI. 

In  Borgia's  collection  small  fragments  of  a  third 
Egyptian  version  are  found,  differing  in  language 
from  the  two,  which  we  have  just  been  considering. 
The  passages  are,  1  Cor.  vii.  36— ix.  16.,  and  xiv. 
33 — xv.  35.,  which  two  scholars,  though  unconnected 
with  each  other,  Georgi  in  Rome,  and  Miinter  in  Cc£ 

vol.  i.  e  e 
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penhagen,  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  \    The 
Cardinal  afterwards  obtained  more  fragments  of  this 
version :  two  from  Isaiah,  and  the  following  from  the 
New  Testament :  Joh.iv.  2834.,  iv-  36-40.,  iv.  43-47., 
iv.  48-53.,  1  Cor.  vi.  9.— ix.  16.,  xvi.  3. — xv.  35.,  Eph. 
vi.  18.  ad  finem,  Phil.  i.  1. — ii.  2.,  1  Thess.  i.  1. — iii 
5.,  Heb.  v.  10. — x.  22.,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  two  competitors  in 
the  same  cities,  Rome  and  Copenhagen,  who  were, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  independent  of  each  other. 
With  these,  Zoega  adorned  his  catalogue   of  the 
Borgiano-Coptic  MSS.%  and  Engelbreth  accurately 
edited  them d.   The  first  merely  gave  the  simple  text, 
without  any  critical  labour,  even  without  the  separa- 
tion of  the  words  :  Engelbreth  bestowed  pains  upon 
it,  accompanied  it  with  a  translation,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  critical  remarks  at  the  end,  and  acquired 
the  credit  of  having  accomplished  it  with  that  dili- 
gence and  judgment  which  in  every  case  is  required. 
Yet,  we  discover  between  them  some  textual  varia- 
tions, where  the  true  reading  oftener  seems  to  be  on 
the  side  of  Zoega,  who  again  and  again,  when  he 
pleased,  might  consult  and  accurately  examine  the 
original  writings '. 

These  fragments  being  in  their  language  neither 
Theban  nor  Memphitic,  induced  Father  Georgi  to 


b  Georgi  in  praef.  ad  fragm.  Joann.  Graeco-Copto-Thebaicum 
$  12.  p.  Iv.  sq.  Miinter  in  comment,  de  vers.  N.  T.  Sahid.  §.  12. 13. 
p.  75.  sq. 

e  Zoega,  Catal.  p.  145-169. 

*  W.  F.  Engelbreth  Fragmenta  Basmurico-Copt.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Test.,  quae  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  adservantur,  &c.  Haunise, 
1811,  4to. 

•  Observations  sur  les  fragmens  Coptes-Baschmouriques  publics 
par  M.  Engelbreth— Article  de  M.  Champollion  le  Jeune,  p.  350-61. 
dans  les  Annales  Encyclopediques.    Fevrier  1818. 
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refer  them  to  the  third  dialect  or  the  Bashmuric. 
When  he  surveyed  the  region,  in  which  this  dialect 
seemed  to  be  vernacular,  he  was  inclined  for  several 
reasons  to  fix  upon  the  Oases,  particularly  the  Am- 
monian  Oasis,  whence  he  called  it  the  Ammonian 
dialect f. 

His  mistake  concerning  Bashmur,  or  the  native 
country  of  the  Bashmurites,  was  corrected  by  Zoega, 
who  shewed  Bashmur  to  have  been  a  country  to  the 
East  in  the  Delta,  to  which  the  Bashmurian  dialect 
and  the  Bashmurian  version  therefore  might  belong*. 
Still  more  definitely  has  a  French  scholar  shewn  from 
many  passages,  that  Bashmur  lay  to  the  East  in 
the  Delta,  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile  at 
Damiat  and  Ashmune'rroman.  Yet,  from  the  strik- 
ing analogy  of  these  fragments  to  the  dialect  of 
Upper  JEgypt,  he  is  inclined  to  transpose  the  seat 
of  this  dialect,  in  the  direction  of  Upper  JEgypt ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  parrying  off  the  passage  in  Atha- 
nasius  of  Kus,  who  reckons  no  more  than  three 
jEgyptian  dialects,  he  pronounces  the  two  Upper, 
viz.  the  small  and  the  great  Oasis  not  to  have  been 
situated  in  iEgypt,  but  beyond  and  next  to  it  \ 

Different  was  the  decision  of  the  Danish  scholar, 
who  nearly  at  the  same  time  competed  with  Georgi 
in  editing  and  publishing  the  first  fragments.  He 
denied,  that  its  difference  of  language  was  suffi- 
ciently important,  to  require  the  admission,  that  it 
was  a  peculiar  dialect,  that  it  was  a  variety  of  that 
of  Upper  iEgypt  \  Engelbreth,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempted  to  assert  the  rank  of  a  dialect  to  this 

f  Georgi,  lib.  cit.  prof.  §14-17. 

9  Zoega,  Catal.  p.  140 — 44.  Quatrem&re,  Recherchea  tur  la  laogoo 
et  la  literature  de  1'  Egypte.  §  5.  p.  147.  sq. 
h  Quatremere,  Recherches.   P.  216-217. 
1  Munter,  Comment,  de  Vera.  N.  T.  SaMd.  \lt.  p.  11. 

E  e  2 
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version,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  Bashmuric,  of 
course,  placing  it  in  the  Delta k.  Nevertheless,  Cham- 
pollion  the  younger,  who  criticized  him,  perceived  do 
necessity  of  pronouncing-it  a  distinct  dialect :  for  the 
language  of  the  third  version  may  be  a  middle  dia- 
lect between  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  JEgypt,  and 
probably  acknowledges  Faiom  as  its  native  country1. 
In  the  determination  of  this  question,  into  all  the 
minutiae  of  which  we  cannot  enter,  it  seems,  that  they 
have  not  properly  distinguished  between  dialect  and 
idiom.    The  softness  of  pronunciation,  which  charac- 
terizes this  version  of  the  Bible,  since  it  almost 
always  avoids  the  aspirates  9,  4>,  X,  as  well  as  Phei 
and  Chei,  and  cannot  enunciate  the  P,  but,  like  Alci- 
biadcs,  uses  the  A   instead  of  it,  as  well  as   the 
exchange  of  A  for  O  and  of  E  for  A,  entirely  lie 
within  the  compass  of  idiom.    This  is  also  the  case 
with  some  of  its  words,  which  were   indigenous 
and  current  in  certain  districts m.   Unless  peculiar 

k  Engelbreth,  Fragmenta  Basmur.  Copt.  §  2.  p.  7.  sq.  • 
1  Observations,  dans  les  Annales  Encyclopediques.  Fevrier,  1818. 
m  Among  the  words  enumerated  as  peculiar  to  the  Bashmuric  dia- 
lect (Engelbreth  Frag.  Bas.  Cop.  p.  ix.).  are  Isaiah  v.  20,  KHAI.6TC 
and  Is.  v.  J25.  tfftCT : — yet  both  exist  in  the  Memphitic  2QHMXC* 


•  Hug  has   erred  in    these    observations:    for  ^HJUtC    does 
t  occur  in  the  Memphitic  version:  KKJUL6TC  is  K&K6  fne- 


buicd  and  JQtXl  Memphiticd.  Nor  does  tftJUHT  occur  in  the 
Memphitic,  it  is  probably  peculiar  to  the  Thebaic  dialect :  the  Mem- 
phitic word  is  XtVtXT.  Nor  is  he  even  ad  rem,  when  he  mentions 
the  recurrence  of  ovara  in  the  form  of  OTTOX,  which  indeed  is 
found  in  the  common  Coptic,  but  in  a  totally  different  sense ;  yet  the 
Basmuric  dialect  makes  use  of  A.T*>  and  OT^T*.  for  a  multitude 
where  the  Greek  word  is  metonymically  applied.  0&.JUJO  also 
docs  not  occur  in  the  Memphitic  version  of  this  verse.— Teansl. 
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forms  are  added  in  the  formation  of  verbs  and  nouns, 
so  that  the  variation  does  not  merely  consist  in  the 
pronunciation  or  particular  expressions,  but  in- 
fluences the  structure  of  the  language  itself,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  dialect. 

It  is  not  however  so  with- these  Bashmuric  frag- 
ments :  they  adhere,  as  to  formation,  to  the  Thebaic 
dialect,  yet  not  so  exclusively  as  not  to  partake  also  of 
the  forms  of  the  Memphitic,  just  as  if  they  were  a 
variety  of  both ;  on  which  account,  I  have  before  in- 
dulged myself  in  the  hypothesis,  that  possibly  they 
might  exhibit  the  idiom  of  Middle  iEgypt.  Had 
Champollion  confined  his  hypothesis  to  the  province 
of  Phaiom,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  confuted : 
yet,  I  am  desirous  of  perceiving  the  promised 
proofs  in  substantiation  of  his  decision  in  favour  of 
Phaiom. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ^Egyptian  idiom  of  which 
we  have  fragments.  Zoega  makes  us  acquainted 
with  a  monastic  legend,  which  varies  between  the 
Thebaic,  Memphitic,  and  Bashmuric,  in  which  he 
has  the  gratification  of  discerning  a  fourth  dialect  \ 

Far  more  important  to  us  is  the  question,  what  par- 
ticular text  did  the  third  version  follow  ?  Engelbreth 
has  drawn  the  comparison  for  us,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  result.  The  fragment  in  John  iv.  28-53.  for 
the  most  part  adheres  to  MSS.  B.C.L. ;  but  Paul's 
Epistles  follow  the  MSS.  A.B.C.,  yet  not  so  as  to 

and  dSbltT.    The  word  obara  re-appears  in  Of  OT :  but  TCOII 

stands  in  the  Thebaic  dialect  for  trvprjdua  (Munter,  Comment,  de 
indole  vers.  N.  T.  Sahidicae.  p.  81.)     For  pifa,  s.  e.  dydpwirwv,  the 

expression  is  OCjtllO— Is.  v.  24.  in  the  Memphitic  &&XIIO 
*-\a<7/xa — merely  a  bold  poetic  phrase,  which  could  not  occur  in  every 
language. 

°  Zoega.  Codd.  Sahid.  N.  clxxii. 
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confine  themselves  to  this  regulated  text,  for  they 
frequently  harmonize  with  D.E.F.G.,  or  with  parti- 
cular books  of  them,  on  which  account  they  express 
the  more  ancient  text  of  the  uncorrected  or  common 
editions.    This  state  of  the  text  must  he  referred  to 
the  other  half  of  the  third  century  in  JEgypt  and 
Asia,  whence  we  see  what  particular  age  this  version 
might  claim.    With  it  the  state  of  the  language 
agrees :  it  is  as  impure,  as  mixed  with  a  multitude  of 
Greek  words,  as  we  have  perceived  the  Thebaic  ver- 
sion to  be,  which  we  have  cited  as  a  proof  of  its  age. 
But  here  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  a  doubt :  is 
the  third  indeed  a  real  version,  that  is,  one  made  from 
the  original  text  ?   It  so  follows  the  Thebaic  version 
step  by  step,  word  for  word,  that  it  appears,  as  if 
this  had    been  thankfully  received  as  it  was,  and 
only  transferred  into  the  third  idiom.   Wherever  the 
Thebaic  retains  Greek  expressions,  this  retains  them ; 
wherever  the  Thebaic  adopts  a  peculiar  turn   of 
language,  this  adopts  it.  Thus,  1  Cor,  ix.  15.  jnyawy, 
nJLojTpeqojtone  eqajcnreix  °  Phil.  i.  10.  ivpomcawoi 
ejuten  nofti  xi  e^orn  ep^xen  p.   Where,  in  how- 
ever trifling  a  degree,  it  secedes  from  the  Thebaic 
diulcct,  it  is  an  error  of  the  writer,  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 
or  a  gloss.  Heb.  vii.  20.  n<g&.ene£i  *. 

*  The  Bashmuric  reading  is  TpeqttjUJft!  eCfCOYeiT,  bat 
the  Memphitic  adopts  a  totally  different  reading. — Translator. 

'  CJUrt  HO&e  XI  eptOTrt  is  the  reading  of  the  Thebaic 
version :  Hug  seems  to  have  carelessly  transcribed  these  passages, 
and  to  have  inattentively  examined  these  versions. — Translator. 

*  The  instance  to  which  he  alludes  in  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  is  doubtless 
eYCI&CTepiOn,  which,  on  account  of  the  ofictoreXevrov,  the 
Bashmuric  Translator  substituted  for  OtetTeXlOn*  which  was 
in  the  preceding  part  of  verse  :  the  Thebaic  and  Memphitic  Transla- 
tors have,  notwithstanding,  repeated  it.    In  the  other  instance,  Hsb. 
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It  would  have  been  for  the  greatest  part  imprac- 
ticable to  have  collated  these  fragments  with  the 
Thebaic  text,  had  not  Engelbreth  afforded  to  us  the 
means.  For  he  has  collected  as  many  of  the  corre- 
sponding Thebaic  passages,  as  he  then  found  in 
the  Borgian  Museum,  and  placed  them  by  the  side 
of  the  third  version,  whence  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  following  passages,  which  are  wanting  in  Woide. 
1  Cor.  xv.  5-33.,  Phil.  i.  7-23.,  1  Thess.  i.  4.— iii.  6., 
Heb.  ix.  2.-11.,  ix.  24-30.  x.  5-10. 


THE  JSTHIOPIC  VERSION. 


SECTION  XCVII. 

A  merchant,  or  a  man  of  research,  from  Tyre, 
made,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a  voyage 
through  the  Red  Sea  to  iEthiopia :  he  and  all  the* 
ship's  company  were  murdered  by  the  Blacks,  except 
two  youths,  Frumentius  and  iEdesius,  who  were 
brought  as  slaves  to  the  King,  with  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  their  ability,  they  had  an  agreeable  life  at 
Court.  After  the  death  of  the  King,  during  the 
minority  of  his  son,  and  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  Frumentius  attempted  to  establish  Christi- 
anity, to  which  be  was  devoted,  in  these  regions,  and 
to  be  more  certain  of  success,  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  by  whom  he  was 

vii.  20.  Itaj*.ene£,  (for  ever)  is  decidedly  a  gloss,  and  wanting 
to  the  Thebaic  and  Memphitio— Translator. 
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consecrated  Bishop,  and  furnished  with  full  power 

and  authority r. 

Athanasius  makes  mention  of  this  Frumentius  in 
his  apology  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  in  which 
he  complains,  that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  letters 
addressed  even  to  the  rulers  of  ^Ethiopia,  and  that 
Frumentius,  Bishop  of  Axum,  had  been  summoned 
to  be  initiated  into  Arianism*:  he  also  quotes  a 
summons  of  this  description,  in  which  Frumentius  is 
suspected  as  a  partizan  of  Athanasius,  and  pointed 
out  to  George  of  yEgypt,  that  he  might  cite  him  and 
submit  his  creed  to  an  examination  \ 

Now,  since  Cedrenus  and  Nicephorus  Callistus 
have  referred  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
^Ethiopia  to  the  times  of  Justinian  a,  they  are  mani- 
festly wrong,  and  seem  to  have  mistaken  a  mission 
of  Nonnosus  to  Axum,  which  happened  under  this 
King,  for  an  attempt  at  conversion,  although  no  re- 
ligious commission  any  where  appears  in  it  \ 

Yet,  whilst  Frumentius  so  vigorously  followed  his 
designs  for  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians,  and 
even  attained  his  object,  he  must  have  thought]  of 
a  version  of  the  SS.  in  the  language  of  the  country,  if 
not  for  the  use  of  the  nation,  yet  for  the  use  of  those 
who  attended  his  ministry.  One,  indeed,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  in  so  extended  a  country,  in 
which  there  was  such  a  variety  of  dialects.  An  Arabic 


r  Ruffinus  in  the  first  book  of  his  continuation  of  Eusebius's  Ecc 
Hist,  which  is  called  in  some  editions  the  10th  1.  9.  c.  of  Eusebius. 
Socrat  Hist.  Ecd.  1.  i.  c.  19.  Theodoret.  His.  E.  1.  i.  c.  25. 
Sozomen.  1.  ii.  c  24.  Ab'ulpharag.  Hist.  Dyn.  p.  135.  text.  Arab. 

*  Athanas.  Apol.  ad  Constant,  c.  29. 
'  lbm.  c.  31. 

n  Cedren.  Ann.  1.  xvii*  c.  32.  Niceph.  H.  E.  1.  viii.c.  35. 

*  Photii  Bib.  Cod.  3. 
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writer,  who  had  seen  part  of  Abyssinia,  reckons  in 
the  land  of  Zaila  alone  more  than  fifty  dialects y. 

The  Abyssinians  mention,  with  particular  distinc- 
tion, among  their  first  preachers  of  the  faith,  a  certain 
Aba  Salama  %  and  a  native  poet  and  an  yEthiopic 
Martyrology  ascribes  to  him  the  translation  of  the 
books  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  from  the  Arabic 
into  their  tongue '.  Yet,  with  respect  to  the  original 
Arabic  text,  from  whence  this  version  is  said  to  have 
proceeded,  much  uncertainty  must  prevail ;  or  that 
which  we  now  have,  could  not  have  been  the  work 
of  a  man  so  much  reverenced  among  his  compa- 
triots. 

It  is  composed  in  the  old  dialect  of  Axum,  which, 
when  another  Dynasty  from  Sewa  mounted  the 
throne,  must  have  yielded  the  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  royal  tongue  to  the  Amharic  dialect b.  It  was 
first  published  at  Rome,  and  then  re-edited  in  the 
English  Polyglott c. 

7  Macrizi  regum  Islam,  in  Abyssinia,  edit.  Theod.  Rinck,  Lugd. 
Bat.  p.  14.  text.  Arab. 

*  Jobi  Ludolphi  Historia  jEthiopica,  1.  iii.  c.  £•  edit.  Origen. 

*  Idem,  Commentar.  in  Hist.  £thiop.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  295. 
b  Idem.  Hist.  Mth.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

c  The  first  part  of  it  appeared  there  in  4.  in  the  year  1548,  contain* 
ing  the  four  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  then  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  and  last  of  all  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. In  the  following  year,  1549,  the  remaining  thirteen  Epistles  of 
Paul  appeared  as  a  second  part.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  edition, 
that  it  is  any  thing  but  correct.  Afterwards  were  singly  edited, 
S.  Johannis  Apostoli  et  Evangelists  Epistolae  Catholics  tres,  Arabice 
et  iEthiopice,  curd  ac  industria  Jo.  Georg.  Nisselii  et  Theodori 
Petraei,  Lugd.  Bat.  1654.  4.  and  S.  Judte  Apostoli  Epistolae  CathoL 
vcrsio  Arab,  et  jEthiop.  a  Jo.  Georg.  Nisselio  et  Theod.  Petraeo. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1 654.  4.,  in  which  some  improvements  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  the  iEthiopic  text.  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
again  appeared  in  1657  in  the  London  Polyglott  (for  which  a  MS., 
faulty  and  often  illegible  was  used),  on  the  whole  by  no  means  better 
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SECTION  XCVIII. 

The  text  of  the  four  Gospels  remains  true  to  no 
family  of  MSS. ;  sometimes  it  appears  to  draw  near 
to  the  Egyptian  emendation,  at  other  times  to  the 
Constantinopolitan,    and  frequently   to  the    third, 
which  we  have  called  the  edition  of  Origen.    But  we 
also  discover  readings  of  the  more  ancient  times  in  it, 
which  are  to  he  found  in  the  Codex  D.,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Philoxenian  version,  or  in  the  versions  of 
the  Latins  before  Jerome.     It  therefore  exhibits  the 
appearance  either  of  several  versions  being  united 
in  one  copy,  which  is  very  possible,  since  the  Abyssi- 
nian, with  whom  Job  Ludolf  was  acquainted,  re- 
marked a  great  difference  between  our  printed  books 
and  the  MSS.  of  his  native  country,  or  several  MSS. 
of  different  recensions  were  quoted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  version. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  frequently  various  read- 
ings of  two  different  descriptions  have  been  com- 
bined into  one:  as  in  Luke  vi.  48.,  where  some 

Documents  after  aaXtvaai  avrqv  instead  of  TtSyuXwro 
yap    iwt    rtiv   ircrpav    read     Sea    to    JcaAcuc    oijcooojuuxSai 

avrifv,  but  others  rede/uXturo  yap  KaXwg :   the  two  are 

thus  united,  rcdepcXiairo  yap  fcaXaic,  Sta   to   kclX&q  ouco- 

Sofiuo^ai  avriiv.     In  Luke  ix.  5.  some  read  for  *<u 

itct&ev    egcpxecrdf  the  contrary,  /ecu  sicc&v   /it|   tg€px«r&, 

others,  fa>c  «&px«*&«>  the  iEthiopic  translator  reads  mi 
ixt&tv  fin  i$tpx*°$*}  «*>c  c&px^de.     In  Luke  ix.  35.,  the 

than  the  preceding  edition,  or  as  Ludolf  says,  retentis  mendia  veteri- 
bua  et  novis  superadditis.  The  fidelity  also  of  the  Latin  version  is 
not  much  commended. 
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Constantinopolitan  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  o  vioc  f*ov  o 

ayairrrrog,  the  ./Egyptian  of  o  vioc  juov  o  cjcXeXcy/uvoc  I  but 

both  are  in  this  version.    In  Luke  xi.  13.  some  read 

uyaSov  Sofia  for  IIvcv/Lta  iiyiov  I  this  Version  has  aya&ov 

Sofio  Ilvivjuaroc  ayiov.  In  John  vi.  69.  the  ^Egyptian 
recension  has  <rvuo  ayioc  rov  Gtov,  the  Constantino- 
politan av  a  o  Xpicrroc  o  vioc  rov  Ocov  £*>vrocf  the 
<£thiopic  (rv  ci  o  Xpicrroc,    o  aytoc  vioc  rov  ©eov  £a>vroc* 

In  John  xii.  28.  Sogarov  aov  ro  ovo^ia,  others  read  So£a- 

trov  aov  rov  viov — this  version  $o£a?ov  rov  ro  ovo/tea,  /cat 

rov  viov  <rou,  &c.  I  believe  that  we  have  no  occasion 
to  accumulate  proofs  to  convince  us,  that  the  text  of 
the  Gospels  is  compounded  of  different  materials. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  have  been  the  most  un- 
lucky to  the  editors.  They  had  only  a  very  defective 
copy  of  them,  and  were  frequently  obliged  for  the 
sake  of  filling  up  the  gaps,  to  translate  some  parts 
into  /Ethiopic  :  this  they  commonly  did  from  the 
Vulgate,  of  which  they  made  no  secret.  Thus  in  the 
Epilogus  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  they  have  ad- 
mitted :  "  ista  Acta  Apostolorum  maximam  partem 
Romse  translata  sunt  6  lingu&  Latina  et  Greed  in 
yEthiopicara  propter  defectum  Protographi d." 

That  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Gospels  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  translator,  we  have  proofs  in  the 
permutations  and  errors,  which  occur  in  them.  In 
Matt.  iv.  13.  he  takes  iv  optoic  for  Iv  ifwn  or  iv  opec  on 
the  mountain  of  Zabulon.  In  Mark  ii.  23.  he  ex- 
plains the  phrase  oSov  n-ouiv  to  prepare  the  way,  in* 
stead  of  to  wander,  to  go:  in  Mark  viii.  3.  he 
accounts  airooWi/ia&tv  synonymous  with  Soja/ia&iv ; 
not  comprehending  the  expression  tyrifitpia  (Luke 
i.  5.)  he  translates  it  «£  c^/aptac  'A/3m,  as  if  it  were 


4  Walton,  Prokgom.  xv.  Ludolph.  Comm.  in  Hist.  JBthiop.  L.  lit 
c.  4.p.*97.  A 
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iv  pupate  'A/3ta,  but  in  the  8th  verse,  he  has  entirely 
omitted  it. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  recognize  a  Greek  original, 
as  I  argue  from  a  very  ridiculous  mistake  in  the 
translation.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  the  passage  rcu  ovc  pe* 
cdcro  is  thus  rendered,  "  God  placed  an  ear  in  the 
Church,"  &c.  which  could  only  have  arisen  from 
misinterpeting  ovc  for  ovc. 

But,  their  text,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  remains  tolerably  true  to  the  Egyptian  re- 
cension, as  we  might  expect  from  the  situation  of 
the  country  and  the  Ecclesiastical  connexion. 

The  Apocalypse  also  follows  the  same  recension. 
This  version,  venerable  for  its  age,  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  text,  which  it  follows,  assuredly  merited 
a  greater  attention,  and  a  new  edition  founded  on 
good  MSS.,  to  furnish  which  the  English  Bible  So- 
ciety is  peculiarly  qualified. 


ARABIC   VERSION. 


SECTION  XCIX. 


Up  to  the  96th  year  of  the  Hejra,  the  715th  of 
the  Christian  sera,  at  the  death  of  Alwalid,  the  son 
of  Abd'elmelek,  the  Arabs  had  already  conquered  the 
East,  brought  Egypt  and  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Africa  under  their  dominion,  and  founded  a  king- 
dom in  Spain.  With  their  victories  they  also  ex- 
tended their  language  in  all  three  quarters  of  the 
world. 

The  Christians  in  Asia  and  Africa,  who  had  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Nestorians 
and  Monophysites,  had  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Kbalifs  a  less  hard  fate  than  the  rest  of  their  bre- 
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thren.  Both  retained  their  Patriarchs,  one  of  whom 
had  his  seat  at  Antioch,  the  other  at  Alexandria,  as 
the  Head  of  the  Churches  in  Egypt  and  Africa.  In 
Spain,  they  indeed  caused  some  disturbances,  without 
however  injuring  Christianity  on  the  whole. 

In  proportion,  as  the  language  of  the  conquerors 
gained  the  upper  hand,  so  much  the  more  necessary  to 
the  Christians  were  Arabic  versions  of  their  sacred 
books.  Alwalid  Ibn  Abd'elmelek  gave  the  strongest 
impulse  to  it,  since  in  all  public  transactions  of  the 
Christian  Delegates,  he  permitted  the  use  of  no 
tongue  but  the  Arabic e. 


THE  ARABIC  VERSION  FROM  THE  LATIN. 

SECTION  C. 

The  result  was  soon  experienced.  Alwalid  had  not 
been  very  long  dead,  ere  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  in  Spain  obliged  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic.  The  age  and  author  of  this  version  alone  are 
known  of  all  the  Arabic  versions.  For,  it  was  John, 
Bishop  of  Seville,  who,  as  the  Latin  tongue  gradually 
became  more  and  more  forgotten,  undertook  this 
task  for  the  use  of  the  Christians,  and  as  he  also 
hoped,  for  that  of  the  Moors  f. 

As  we  may  easily  conceive,  it  sprang  from  the 

*  Gregor.  Ab'ulpharagii  Histor.  Dynast.  Dyn.  vii.  p.  201. — Arabic 
text. 

Mariana  de  Rcb.  Hisp.  L.  vii.  c.  S.  Joannes  Hispalensis 
Praesul  Divinos  libros  lingua  Arabica  donabat  utriusque  nationis 
saluti  consulcns ;  quoniam  Arabicae  linguae  multus  usus  erat  Chris* 
tianis  aeque  atque  Mauris  ;  Latina  passim  ignorabatur.  Ejus  inter* 
pretationis  excmpla  ad  nostram  aetatem  conservata  sunt,  extantqu* 
non  uno  in  loco  in  Hispania.  ,« 
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Latin  text,  and  indeed  from  that  of  Jerome,  which 
was  generally  received  in  Spain  in  the  7th  century. 
Its  critical  use,  therefore,  chiefly  would  consist  in 
the  capability  of  quoting  it  to  restore  the  edition  of 
Jerome.  The  Jesuit  Mariana  saw  in  his  days  sereral 
copies  of  it  still  in  MS. 


THE  ARABIC  VERSION  FROM  THR  SYRIAC. 

SECTION  CI. 

Trr  Syrians  under  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 

m 

experienced  no  less  the  want  of  an  Arabic  version. 
It  was  prepared  from  the  Peschito.  Thomas  Von 
Erpe  has  published  in  his  Arabic  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Paul's  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  according  to  this  version  *.  As  to 
the  Gospels,  he  found  in  his  MS.  another  text. 

*  He  pnhhshed  ii  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Leyden,  ex 
ekgaaucttHfco  Bibliothecs*  nostra  Codke,  manu  exarato  in  monaa- 
ttno  S.  Jotnnist  in  Thebaidos  deserto,  anno  aerae  Diocletiani.... 
IM&  •.  t.  Christi  l*4i.  In  die  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistle* 
W*  received  from  Frana  Baphclcng  conations  from  another  MS.  It 
first  appeared  in  the  ton*  of  a  specimen,  Pauli  Apostoli  ad  Romanos 
KpiatoW  Arabic*.  Ex  Bibhotheca  Leidensi.  Leida?  m  Typographic 
Krpeniaml  lin£.  Or.  1615-4.  Though  not  mentioned  in  die  title-page, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  edited  with  it.  In  the  following 
year,  the  whole  New  Testament  appeared.  NoTum  D.  N.  J.  Christi 
Teetamentum  Arabic*  ex  BibHotheei  Leidensi,  edente  Thorns 
Erpenio.  Leidie  in  Typ.  ling.  Or.  A.  1616.  4.  The  MS.,  from  which 
Raphekng  communicated  collations  to  Erpenius,  was  probably  the 
same,  as  that  from  whence  the  Epistle  to  Titus  was  printed  in  Ra- 
pheJenf  *s  press  some  years  before.  D.  Pauli  Apost.  Epistola  ad 
Tkum,  Arabice,  cum  Joann.  Antonidm  Alcmariani  mterlineari  Ver- 
eione  Lat.  ad  rerbum,  ex  officio*  Plantiniana  Raphelengii.  161 1.  4. 
Like  that  of  Erpenius,  its  text w  from  the  Syriac.  The  editor  had  a 
transcript  of  it  from  an  Oxford  Codex,  as  he  says  in  the  preface, 
which  Joseph  Abudacni  made. 
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The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  carry  the  most  evi- 
dent traces  of  their  origin :   rov  /tuv  vpwov  Xoyov 

iirotTjffafiiv  the   Peschito  renders  AqAd  h^o^o  \oha 

Ar.  Erp.  JL)  [£$  L^outf  *jJ — *«*  v«$eXif  vwiXaptv 
avrov     airo     twv     b$0a\fitov     avrwv,     Acts    1*     9.    )lll& 

^ooujui  ^So  jnoZ]o  oiAlfao —  |y  ^  Ll«-  liUJ, 
Afiur  x*  *a*  *&w  avSpcc  Suo.  Acts  i.  10*  _**2  Qmd2#) 
^#,£W^  «*« ;  " i<mv  W*' L 12*  ^^  -oioA*1l 

— L^JL*.  Jl  Jb  •  5  ©X^°C  ovofiartov.  i.  16,  )aj1>  )*m — 
^jJJt  Ji^<  J  *<«  vpiivrigytvofuvoc,  i.  18.  ^  **01Q£>1  ^JZJO 

P^f (^W   .J^e  *f?^  -J^  laS*jj — rp  (Sif  ScaXeicry  avrwv, 

i.  19.  ]}Z1>  O11«\o dljll  Jjbl  &h — tovt  iari — *t010Aa]; 

lkuioZ — xu^y  ^jJI.    We  may  be  satisfied  with 

these  examples,  which  are  taken  from  the  first 
chapter,  since  there  is  no  need  of  a  careful  reading 
or  collation  of  passages  scattered  here  and  there,  to 
prove  how  closely  the  Arabic  text  repeats  each  turn 
and  expression  of  the  Peschito. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  Paul's  epistles  likewise. 
We  will  merely  adduce  a  few  passages  from  the 
beginning  of  that  to  the  Hebrews  :  rtp  p^fxan  rtig  8v- 

vaftcwc  avrov,  i.  3.  GlA^Sc?  ]V-^q — *X*i£  i  Jb~ &*  iavrow 
jcadap  •  •  oiiOQlOO— - <U> J£b — H.  2.  Si  ayytkwv,  ]<^]\^  >f) 
—  A&LJl  ^^1  ^Jic — icat  iraaa  irapaSaaic  *ai  grapaicoif 
cXa&v    evSiicov  fucrdaTroSoffiay,    OLiJLl  .£110   OU&Oft?  ^JSkO 

]Zcu]ao  Uiioa  ^jdo— Jj*ju  (^y  1*]j*Jj  l****  ^  JT, 

ri|Xiicavri|c  a/utXt|?avrt£  awnipiae.  ii.  3.  A*2i*)  ^1  )f&£l*  *1 
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qvtov   dcXqffiy.   ii.   4.   GlLiA*    *»§   —QOOLiZ*)? —  bbJU     Jft 

SjaCl  J*l  Uff  &C.  &-c. 

There  are  also,  as  we  may  expect,  evidences,  that 
the  translator  executed  his  labours  from  MSS.  of  the 
Nestorians  \ 

The  Epistle  of  James,  the  first  of  Peter  and  John 
arc  in  like  manner  rendered  according  to  the  Pes* 
chito.     Hut   the  remaining  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and 
that  of  Judo,  which  were  from  other  sources  added 
to  the  Pcschito,  have  no  relation  or  a  very  indirect 
one,  to    the  Arabic    of   Erpenius.     Among  other 
characteristics,  for  example,  the  Syrian  translator  in 
Jude  tith  ver.  rendered  Sktjuocc  ai&occ  by  unknown 
dtai**— at  ver.  12.   instead  of  ayawaig  he  read  the 
won!  ijiymiv  (AFAnAIS-APriAIS)   and    conceived 
t\«H^«&rr<i  to  have  been  a  tree  twice  plucked  up  by 
tkt  roots*  of  all  which,  and  of  other  peculiarities, 
wo  have  no  trace  in  our  Arabic  version. 

I  only  find  one  instance  in  this  Epistle,  where  they 
agree  in  a  remarkable  reading :  for  both  have  trans- 
formed at  ver.  1 1.  lU\\&naav  into  t$iKav%<jav.  In  like 
manner  I  have  observed  throughout  in  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  a  striking  in- 
dependence between  the  two  versions,  and  very 
seldom  have  found  any  thing,  which  approximates 
them  to  each  other ;  of  which  a  third  Syriac  text 
known  to  both,  or  a  Gloss,  of  which  several  have 
crept  into  Erpenius's  MSS.,  may  have  been  the 
cause. 

Nevertheless,  Erpenius's  Arabic  text  in  these  pas- 

*  Adlor,  Novi  Testamenti  versioncs  Syriaca?,  simplex,  &c  denuo 
txauiinatv,  L.  i.  p«  SG»  97- 
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sages  departs  so  for  from  the  stronger  sense  of  the 
Greek  expression,  that  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
that  the  Translator  did  not  immediately  see  the  Greek, 
but  that  he  made  use  of  some  medium,  consequently, 
that  his  translation  is  less  forcible  and  less  de- 
finite. Hence  is  it  probable,  that  these  Epistles 
were  translated  into  Arabic  from  some  hitherto  un- 
discovered Syriac  version  *. 

The  Apocalypse  in  Erpenius's  edition  is  a  version 
essentially  different  from  that  in  the  Polyglott.  Yet, 
occasionally,  we  find  such  similarities  between  both, 
that  we  cannot  controvert  the  hypothesis,  that  one 
of  the  two  translators  was  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  other.  The  Syriac  Apocalypse,  which  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  Peschito,  was  not  the  source,  from 
whence  this  Arabic  version  flowed ;  thus  much  may 
we  easily  observe  from  a  collation ;  but  to  name  the 
identical  source,  were  now  no  easy  task. 


SECTION  CIL 

We  have  before  agitated  the  question  respecting 
the  four  Gospels,  not  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
jecting them,  but  for  the  sake  of  devoting  our  atten- 
tion to  them  in  a  more  appropriate  place.  Erpenius 
had,  as  we  have  observed,  other  Gospels  in  his  MS.,, 
which  in  no  way  recognise  the  old  Syriac  version 
as  their  source.  As  the  subscription  found  at  the 
end  assures  us,  they  are  translations  from  the  Coptic, 
or  rather  were  revised  by  Nesiulaman  a  Copt,  the 
son  of  Azalke&t. 

4  This  text  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  was  reprinted  in  Johanna 
Epistolee  Catholic®  Arab,  et  JEthiop.  Lugd.  Bat.  1654*  4.  Jacob! 
Bpistola  Arab,  et  JEthiop.  et  Judas  Ep.  Arab,  JEthiop,  in  die 
year  and  place.    Of.  Sotavmr,  Bibtiotb.  Arab.  P.  ti.  p.  26. 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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The  addition  of  Gospels,  belonging  to  another  rer- 
sion,  to  this  Syro- Arabic  New  Testament,  maybe 
deemed  an  accidental  circumstance ;  yet,  is  it  worthy 
of  remark,  that  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
Codd.  Or.  N.  43.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  in 
which  the  Epistles  are  translated  from  the  Peschito, 
as  the  surviving  fragments  shew,  contains  the  Gospels 
not  according  to  the  Syriac,  but  exactly  like  those, 
which  Erpenius  found  in  the  Codex  at  Leyden. 

A  Parisian  MS.  exhibits  to  us  the  ancient  Syriac 
text  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  Arabic  version  by  the 
side ;  here,  then,  we  might  expect  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation, according  to  the  Peschito.  The  scholar k  who 
has  discussed  and  accurately  described  this  docu- 
ment, thought,  indeed,  at  first,  that  he  had  disco- 
vered an  Arabic  version,  which  essentially  differed 
from  the  preceding,  but  after  a  closer  investigation 
he  rejected  his  assertion,  and  afterwards  declared, 
that  these  Gospels  only  varied  from  the  printed  text 
in  various  readings  and  accidental  differences  '• 

These  appearances  are  at  least  no  agreeable  omens 
in  favour  of  the  conjectural  existence  of  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Syriac  text :  I  believe 
in  fact,  that  no  such  has  ever  existed  m. 


*  Gottl.  Christian  Storr  Obss.  super  N.  T.  versionibus  Syriacis. 
*  Stuttgard,  1772.  8.  P.  i.  §  12.  p.  21. 

1  Idem,  Dissert,  inaugural,  critica  de  Evangeliis  Arabicis,  Tubings, 
J  775.  4.  §26.  p.  37. 

a  Richard  Simon  gives  us  in  his  histoire  critique  des  versions  du 
N.  T.  ch.  18.  an  account  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  MS.  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  (Numb.  285.  Cod.  Syr.)  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
Roi  at  Paris.  Yet  he  says,  that  the  copyist  has  transcribed  the 
Arabic  no  farther  than  a  few  sections  at  the  beginning.  The  Syriac 
Gospels  with  the  preceding  number  are  also  found  in  the  National 
Library,  and  are  marked  according  to  the  more  recent  arrangement 
Codd.  Syr.  N.  16.  But  we  cannot  there  see  any  trace  of  an  Arabic 
version ;  but  we  find  a  prefatory  history  in  Arabic  of  one  Peter  of 
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In  this  I  am  considerably  confirmed  by  the  Kar- 
shuni New  Testament.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
Syrians  very  long  preserved  their  national  characters, 
or  rather  that  they  did  not  receive  those  transforma- 
tions, which  their  characters  suffered  under  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs.  Notwithstanding,  they  had  read  for  a 
long  time  the  Bible  in  the  Arabic  version,  they  wrote 
it,  like  other  Church-documents,  in  Syriac  charac- 
ters, and  even  now  many  adhere  to  this  custom. 
Such  MS S.,  from  whatever  the  name  may  be  derived, 
are  called  Karshuni. 

Now,  if  the  Syrian  Church  ever  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels,  we  must  seek  it  in 
those  books,  which  are  written  in  their  Ecclesiastical 
character,  and  appear  in  the  rank  of  their  Church* 
documents.  Whoever  under  this  idea  opens  the  Kar- 
shuni New  Testament,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  for 
the  use  of  the  Maronites  °,  at  the  Propaganda-press, 
must  be  very  much  perplexed  in  again  meeting  here 
Erpenius's  text.  And  it  is  really  the  case,  as  I  have 
convinced  myself  by  a  collation  of  several  chapters 
in  Mark. 

The  MS.,  which  the  editors  followed,  was  brought 
from  Cyprus  to  Rome  by  Michael  Metoscita.  They 
had  several  in  their  possession,  as  they  acknowledge 

Aleppo  having  revised  the  MS.  in  the  year  1671.  Simon  seems  in 
his  precipitation  in  favour  of  the  Arabic,  vis  £  vis  des  prem&rcs  sec- 
tions, to  have  considered  this  as  belonging  to  the  Syriac  text. 

■  This  book  has  been  above  described  (N.  15.)  among  the  editions 
of  the  Peschito.  I  saw  it  first  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  obtained  it  at  Rome.  One  column  of  the  page  contains 
the  text  of  the  Peschito,  the  other  the  Karshuni.  It  is  understood 
to  express  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  the  Arabic 
version,  which  proceeded  from  the  Syriac.  Also,  in  the  2nd  of 
Peter,  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  text 
agrees  with  that  of  Erpenius,  also  in  the  Apocalypse,  although  it 
abounds  in  more  frequent  variations. 

Pf2 
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in  tile  preface,  but  they  gate  the  preference  to 
on  account  of  its  correctness #.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  before,  the  excellent  John  Baptist  Raimundi 
had.  as  it  seems,  resoired  to  edite  a  Karshani  New 
Testament.  At  least  he  caused  three  MSS.,  which 
were  in  the  college  of  the  Maronites,  to  be  fairly 
transcribed :  these  preparatory  labours  and  the  MSS. 

on  which  they  were  founded,  doubtless 
■  possession  of  those,  to  whom  the  Pro- 
paganda entrusted  this  employment F. 

I  conceive  this  induction  sufficiently  important  to 
jnstifV  me.  m  plainly  contradicting  die  existence  of 
an  Arable  reison  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Peschito. 
Even  the  Terr  6rt  which  may  be  opposed  to  me,  is 
fimwraUe  to  my  opinion.     The  Library  at  Leyden 
preserves  a  Codex,  which  contains  the  commentaries 
of  AVtaKung  AbdaUax  Ben  Al  Thib  on  Matthew. 
The  text  of  Matthew,  on  which  the  commentary  is 
madci  is  really  translated  from  the  Syriac :  here  there- 
fore is  an  Arabic  Gospel  from  the  Peschito.    Be  it 
so : — yet  the  scholar,  who  has  informed  us  of  this 
ftarootteoon.  at   the  same  time  states,  that  this 
Tetsioa*  as  well  from  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
as  from  the  commentary  which  accompanies  it,  was 
evidently  composed  by  the  commentator  himself 
who  lived  in  the  11th  century.    Up  to  this  period, 
therefore*  no  Arabic  Gospels  existed  from  the  Syriac : 
— otherwise  indeed,  the  Commentator  would  not 
hare  been  under  the  necessity  of  composing  &  trans- 
lation of  them  \ 

♦  Pm£  id  X.  T\  C«nh.  et  bane  (rersiooem)  qua  in  pretend 
Strati*  ctaracteribos  in  lacen  prodit,  Romam  detulit  ex  Cypri  in* 
•*!*  Michael  Metoecita,  qu»  coteris,  quas  pre  manibus  habuimui) 
eorttctior  *tt  e*  cmendatior. 

•  Lani  de  Kradtt  ApottoL  P.  ii.  Sect  iiL  %  1.  p.  BBS — 885. 

*  Cnnth  Christian  Storr.  Diss,  intqg.  Crit.  de  Bvang.  Arab.  $  Si. 
P-  43.  44. 
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idea:  1  here  present  the  Epistle  to 
specimen  and  an  acceptable  present  ( 
friend*  of  Biblical  literature,  from  1 
convince  themselves  of  my  assertion 

rffc-*"1  «•-■  4  *^  ^r1  ***  ilfcjUj  t^s 
dju  4  J— i  C&U  <f.a  ^  ^fl  e. 

^  a.  (IW  C*^  ^  cV-»  >« 
*•  •■  w<  W:  ^>>  J  ^<j  (-**  , 
^  ^tf  wJy  lifc*J,  W,u£fl  %-* 

^  i^i,  ^  u»  j*j  ^  *jy  wJM  Ji 

y»  ^'UU;  CXlUk  ^  Jt  ^i\  lj*  ll. 

j»  ^.1  »mI  ilyiU  CjLfl   tJ-.i  ,^j}1  U* 

^-l,/  ^Jrffjl  (J^J^i 

\'tt%.  t.  Others  Wwi  ■)«rfrt ;  but  AMTO,  U 

Vmrt>.  OthfKi  mi]  i'»  ^i>  ;  bg|  ir.  Vil  1!1 
'la«vr  i*  omitted,  M  in  ac.  and  the  Coptic 
and  Copt. :  otbtra  read  xopu-.  Vene  14.  j . 
preuion  occur*  in  Apoc.  xii.  14,  in  the  Arabic 
glott,  and  likewise  in  John  «.  44.,  wheretbe  roc 

todrag. 

jjj.  ia  more  frequently  written  - ,  ',\~  per 
putage  of  John  ;  but  it  i»  bj  no  meana  a  root  c 
TumLAToa. 
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^  J^  J*  J**  J^«  u~£)  16.  'U)'^  *V*J  ,<&  "li->-  <!&• 
^  \i\   19.      J*  L^\  1j*  C--SC  ^ty  u^  *i^b  *"  J* 

V*  J  l**  ,<3db  t*J  22-  J^  U  J*  V  <^  (W  ty 
^  ^Ul  ^  ^  «s.     ^gi  i_~»,t  <£!*  JxJ  sP 

This  version,  which,  like  the  Syro-Arabic,  is  not 
made  according  to  the  Greek  text,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted in  decision  of  the  readings  of  the  Greek 
text :  but,  though  it  may  be  superfluous  information 
to  the  critic,  the  Coptico-Arabic  version  can  only 
serve  for  this  purpose,  where  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  readings  of  the  Coptic  text,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Syro-Arabic  can  only  decide  for  those  of 

the  Peschito.  Were  we  once  critically  to  investigate 
and  fresh  edite  the  Peschito  or  the  Coptic  versions 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  them,  both  the  one  and  thp 
other  Arabic  version  would  be  found  very  valuable 
aids  to  such  an  undertaking. 

Verse  1 7.  The  Arab  here  appears  to  have  read  el  obv  abrov  i\tiv 
koivuvov,  or  else  not  to  have  well  understood  his  original.    The 

word  l_-,^  means  the  upper  border  of  the  under-garment :— 

•    ••  • 

hence,  a  friendly  disposed  person,  an  intimate  friend  is  alkgoricaliy 
called  l.   ^t^-H    ^c\i,    in  which  sense  the  phrase  t    lf<il 

-   -•     XT  \-Tm 

appears  to  occur  here. 
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A  FURTHER   INQUIRY  INTO  THE  G08PEI.S   IN 

PARTICULAR. 


SECTION  CIV. 

The  Syrians  had  no  other  Arabic  Gospels  than 
those  which  Erpenius  has  published,  as  we  have  be- 
fore proved  with  many  arguments.  But  the  Copts  also 
had  them,  as  the  Vatican  MS.  assures  us.    The  MS. 
which  Erpenius  followed,  was  also  really  corrected 
by  a  Copt,  which  the  subscription  thus  attests  at  the 
end  of  the  Gospels.  Absoluta  est  hujus  libri  descriptio 
die  16  mensis  Baunae,  anni  nongentissimi  octoges- 
imi  octavi  Martyrum  Justorum.     Descriptus  autem 
est  Codex  ex  emendatissimo  exemplari,  cujus  de- 
scriptor ait,   ae   id  descripsisse  ex  alio  exemplari 
emendato,  exarato  manfi  Johannis  Episcopi  Copb- 
tits,  qui  Johannes  dicit,  se  suum  descripsisse  e* 
exemplari  emendatissimo,  quod  ediderat  D.  Nesin- 
laman  F.  Azalkefati. 

Nevertheless,  these  Gospels  are  neither  translated 
from  the  Coptic  nor  from  the  Syriac,  but  recognize 
the  Greek  text  as  their  source.  This  we  may  partly 
notice  from  the  position  of  the  words,  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  preserved  according  to  the  Greek,  even 
in  those  arrangements  of  construction  or  transposi- 
tions of  words  and  parts  of  speech,  where  the  Arabic 
Syntax  adopts  a  totally  different  custom.  Likewise, 
from  the  etymologies,  which  the  author  has  often 
attempted  too  carefully  to  follow,  as,  e.  g.  in  the 
words  T€rpapx,»)c,  which,  particularly  in  Luke  iii.  1., 
produces   a  bad  effect,  hyoroimau,  Matt.  xxiv.   SI. 
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vireptifavia,  Mark  vii.  22.  *i(TXty4wv,  Mark  xv.  43.  *uji- 
$u>via,  Luke  xv.  25.,  voAitiic,  Luke  xv.  15.,  which  the 
Translator  derived  from  voXvg,  and  rendered  *&*• 
This  is  still  further  proved  by  the  false  separations  of 
words,  the  erroneous  division  of  passages,  and  the 
change  of  expressions,  as  Matt.  xxii.  4.  where  he  read 
KAIA2ITI2TA  for  KATA2ITI2T0I  in  one  word, 
Mark  iv.  9.  where  he  analyzed  EI2II0PEY0MEN0I 
into  012  or  AIS  IIOPEYOMENOI,  or  Matt.  xxv.  21. 
where  be  thus  managed  the  construction,  SovXe  ayaSi, 

teat  iTKTTog  iri  oXiya  t\q}  niarov  ivi  iroXXwv  at  tear a<rr nap*. 

Matt.  xxiiL  24.  where  he  mistook  AIAAinONTE2  rop 
Kwvu>Tra  for  AIYAIZONTEE. 

This  translation  of  the  Gospels  from  the  Greek 
was  (as  we  have  seen)  received  by  the  Syrians  as  thp 
Church-version,  and  to  this  end  was  so  far  brought 
into  agreement  with  their  older  Church-version,  thp 
Peschito,  as  to  be  capable  of  appearing  by  the  side 
of  it  in  MSS.,  and  to  be  accounted  a  Syro-Arabip 
text. 

A  like  honour  and  a  like  fate  happened  to  it 
among  the  Copts,  for  it  was  forcibly  modified  so  tp 
suit  their  authorized  Church-version,  that  in  read- 
ings and  peculiarities  it  might  not  at  least  strikingly 
contradict  it. 

We  know  not  who  executed  or  revised  the  Arabice- 
Coptic  text:  it  might  have  been  Nesiulaman,  thp 
son  of  Azalkefat,  whose  services  to  the  text  were  in 
iEgypt  formerly  better  known  than  now,  since  w$ 
are  only  very  inaccurately  informed  of  them  merely 
by  the  subscription  of  the  Leyden  Codex.  With  T#r 
spect  to  the  Arabico-Syriac  Gospels  an  account  was  ip 
circulation  ampQg  the  Syrians,  which  mentions  to  pp 
at  least  the  time,  when  they  might  be  desired.  John, 
Patriarch  of  the  Jacobites,  is  said  to  have  been  called 
upon  about  the  year  640  of  our  era,  even  by  an 
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Arab  z^agistnte  of  this  province,  to  translate  the 
focr  G^pels  from  the  Syriac  into  Arabic  \  There- 
fore the  modification  of  these  Gospels  according  to 
the  Peschito  might  have  been  undertaken  under  this 
Patriarch 

Since,  then,  no  peculiar  version  of  the  Gospels  was 
prepared  for  both  Churches,  but  only  one  in  exist- 
ence., which  was  made  from  the  Greek,  they  so  altered 
and  accommodated  it,  that  it  resembled  the  Coptic 
and  Syriac  version,  and  might  be  placed  by  their 
side ;  whence,  it  is  very  probable,  that  these  Arabic 
Gospels  are  of  older  origin,  and  were  long  before 
regarded  and  esteemed.  We  therefore  have  in  them 
a  far  more  venerable  monument,  than  we  ordinarily 
think. 

These  more  ancient  Gospels,  which  were  made 
from  a  Greek  copy  (difficult,  as  it  is  in  their  present 
state,  accurately  to  determine  which  recension  they 
follow),  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  a  MS.  of  the 
Hesychian  or  -Egyptian  text.  So  far  can  we  assert 
with  safety  from  a  view  of  the  whole.  Yet  Arabia 
proper,  Jmratet  Arab,  may  be  said  to  have  received 
its  books  and  Christianity  from  .Egypt. 

We  are  therefore  induced  to  seek  the  origin  of  this 
version  or  its  first  situation,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  viz.  among  those  Arabs  who  lived 
under  petty  kings  in  the  south  and  north-east  of 
Palestine.  These,  whom  the  Greek  writers  call 
Saracens,  were  persuaded  by  negociations  from  Con- 
stantinople, in  consequence  of  a  war  under  Valens, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  to  adopt 
Christianity  \  The  Christian  teachers  now  certainly 
deemed  Arabic  Gospels  necessary,  which  were  trans- 

r  Assenun.  Bibl.  Orient.  T.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  599. 
'  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  36.  Theod.  Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  23.     Soxomcn 
▼i.  59. 
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lated  from  Constantinopolitan  or  Palestinian  MSS. 
like  those  which  are  the  basis  of  our  text. 

Notwithstanding,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  adopt 
or  reject  my  hypotheses  as  to  the  time  and  place, 
when  and  where  these  Gospels  originated,  yet,  must 
it  be  conceded,  that  they  were  in  existence,  when  the 
Syrians  and  Copts  experienced  the  want  of  an  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Should  any  one  still  further 
ask  me,  why  these  two  Churches  did  not  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  with  regard  to  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  adapt  an  older  Arabic 
version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles 
to  the  Peschito  or  the  Coptic  text,  among  several 
replies  I  could  give  the  shortest,  that  none  but  the 
Gospels  were  translated.  To  this  it  might  yet  be 
rejoined,  that  both  phenomena  are  still  there  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  are  correct :  thus  no  one  can 
answer  all  the  questions  which  might  be  made  on  the 
subject 
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SECTION  CV. 

Hence  originated  three  different  books  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  in  fact  contained  only  one  version.  This, 
however,  was  not  beneficial  to  the  text,  for  the  tran- 
scribers, who  were  necessitated,  more  in  the  Arabic 
than  in  the  rest,  to  collate  several  copies,  by  degrees 
threw  all  three  together.  Naturally,  they  had  no  idea 
of  correcting  the  one  from  the  other,  or  of  receiving 
the  variations  from  one  copy  into  the  other,  because 
they  perceived  in  the  main  only  one  translation  in  all. 
Hence,  little  by  little,  a  mixed  text  arose. 
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This  particularly  happened  in  Matthew  ;  even  at 
the  beginning,  where  the  ardour  of  the  copyists  was 
less  cooled.  The  MS.  which  the  Roman  editions 
of  the  Arabic  Gospels  in  1591  followed,  differed 
from  the  Leyden  Codex  and  the  others,  which  Er- 
penius  used,  as  he  has  remarked  in  the  preface  to  his 
New  Testament,  more  especially  in  the  thirteen  first 
chapters  of  Matthew.  I  myself  possess  a  very  neat 
MS.  of  the  Arabic  Gospels  in  16,  which  even  pro- 
ceeds in  some  following  chapters  of  this  Evangelist, 
to  make  strong  deviations  in  several  passages. 

A  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  which  is  marked  No.  xxvii. 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  in  great  octavo,  recede* 
more  in  some  chapters  of  Matthew,  which  I  have 
collated,  from  Erpenius's  text,  than  in  Luke.  It  ip 
still  valuable  in  this  point  of  view,  since  it  certifies 
us  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arabic  transcribers,  and  of 
the  want  of  consideration,  with  which  they  have 
thrown  all  together.  For  the  copyist  says,  in  a  post- 
script at  the  end,  that  he  has  delivered  here  a  correct 
MS.  which  he  had  revised  and  emended  by  a  collation 
of  the  best  Syriac,  Rumi,  Coptic,  and  Arabic  copies. 
These  are  his  words : 


*i^)    ***%}    ^V*   *+>J    j*»*    *^   ^  hj**  **-*" 

C^jS    U    ^c    *jy£S*l     £Ml     ^    UJ,lto.     CUiUlfclj    tuff 

He  then  further  confirms  his  assertions  by  examples, 
whiph  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  quote. 

A  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  Codd.  Or. 
N.  43.,  which  formerly  appears  to  have  contained 
the  whole  New  Testament,  of  which,  however,  except 
the  Gospels,  only  some  fragments  of  the  two  Episttes 
to  the  Corinthians  remain,  evidently  shows  to  us  this 
conduct.    Lambeccius  has  criticized  it  in  the  first 
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book  of  his  commentary,  under  N.  34.  Peter  Kirsten 
has  compiled  from  it  his  Not<&  inEvangeliumMattfuei 
(Breslce.  1611.) 

The  Gospels  of  this  MS.  are  surrounded  above  the 
lines  and  on  the  margin,  with  numerous  various 
readings,  the  sources  of  which,  (one  MS. — another, 
or  the  Coptic,  the  Syrian,  the  Rumi,  in  red  ink,  al- 
though it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Greeks  or  Latins 
are  intended  by  this  last  term)  are  generally  marked. 
Near  them  continually  stands  a  diacritical  sign* 
which  refers  these  remarks  to  the  word  or  passage* 
to  which  they  have  relation.  But  the  value  of  this 
precious  document  does  not  only  consist  in  repre- 
senting to  us  the  undertaking  of  the  transcribers,  as 
they  extracted  the  readings  from  all  the  copies,  and 
of  their  fellow-labourers,  who  improvidently  placed 
together  very  heterogeneous  materials,  which  were 
frequently  melted  down  by  them  into  one  mass. 

Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  its  tendency  to  preserve 
him  hereafter  from  despair,  who  shall  resolve  to  dis- 
entangle the  older  Arabic  Gospels  from  the  snarl  in 
which  they  lie,  to  separate  the  foreign  matter  froitt 
them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  original  state. 
For  this  laborious  task  this  MS.  will  present  to  him 
heterogeneous  materials,  will  name  its  sources,  and 
guide  the  critical  execution  of  the  undertaking. 


EDITIONS  OF  TtfE  GOSPELS. 


SECTION  CVI. 


We  have  already  spoken  only  of  Erpenius's  text  at 
the  Gospels ;  but  they  were  much  earlier  printed;! 
Rome  in  the  year  1590,  we  know  not  from 
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with  the  title :  Evangelium  Sanctum  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Chris  ticonscrip  turn  ^quatuor  Evangelist  is  Sanc- 
tis, id  est,  a  Matthaeo,  Marco,  Luca,  et  Johanne.  Roma? 
in  Typographic  MediceA  MDXC.  fol.  At  the  end,  the 
date  MDXCI.  stands.     In  the  same  year,  they  again 
appeared  with  a  Latin  interlineary  text  from  the 
same  press :  some  copies  having  the  title,  Sanctum 
Dei  Evangelium  Arab.  Lat.,  some  having  none.     In 
the  last  page  but  one,  the  printer  (Typographic 
Lectori)  gives  an  account  of  the  emendations,  which 
he  had  made  in  this  edition.     Under  this  subscrip- 
tion stand  the  words,  Romae  in  Typographic  Medicea, 
MDXCI.     This    (the   Arabico-Latin   edition)  was 
offered  for  sale  as    a    new  work1    in    the    year 
MDCXIX.  with  a  new  title,  and  in  the  year  1774  a 
second  time,  ornamented  with  a  similar. 

According  to  the  second  Roman  edition  the  Gos- 
pels were  inserted  in  the  Parisian  Polyglott  in  the 
year  1645,  with  some  alterations  of  Sionita u. 

Walton  from  his  own  confession  took  the  text 
from  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  5th  part  of  the  London  Polyglott  \ 

In  consequence  of  this  derivation  of  the  editions  we 
have  properly  three  principal  impressions,  which  im- 
mediately proceeded  from  MSS. — the  Roman,  the 
Erpenian,  and  the  Karshuni.  Concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Erpenian  text  a  little  work 

*  The  history  and  description  of  these  editions  have  been  carefully 
given  in  Christ.  Fr.  Schnurrer,  Bibl.  Ar.  P.  vi.  Tubing.  1805-4., 
and  afterwards,  in  his  larger  work,  Bibliotheca  Arabica  Hals,  1811. 
8  class,  v.  n.  818. 

■  This  we  partly  know  from  the  printer  of  this  Polyglott,  e  scripto 
Antonii  Vitr6  in  Gabrielem  Sionitam  anno  1640  Parisiis  excuao, 
which  Le  Long  has  quoted  in  his  description  of  this  Polyglott — 
partly  we  know  it  from  Richard  Simon,  histoire  critique  des  versions 
.du  N.  T.  c.  8. 

ton  Proleg.  v.  $  4.  n.  9.,  xiv.  §  17.  p.  85  and  96. 
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first  informed  us,  which  has  contributed  much  to  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  Gospels y. 


THE   ARABIC   ACTS   OF   THE   APOSTLES,    THE   EPISTLES, 
AND   APOCALYPSE   IN    THE   POLYGLOTTS. 

SECTION  CVIL 

We  do  not  know,  whence  the  editors  of  the 
Parisian  Polyglott  have  taken  these  parts,  unless 
perchance  they  were  published  by  the  before-named 
printer,  Antony  Vitr£.  By  him  we  are  informed, 
that  the  MS.,  from  which  they  are  edited,  came 
from  Aleppo  \ 

Nevertheless,  they  are  immediately  translated  from 
the  Greek,  as  several  phenomena  shew,  which  could 
only  have  hence  arisen,  e.  g.  Acts  xix.  9.  where  a 
man  named  Tyrannus  is  mentioned,  the  Translator 
renders  Tupawou  nvog  ) -xfl  j^| :  Acts  ii.  20.  liravXig 

avrov  he  mistook  for  v  iroXtc  avrov  juiijc*  :  Acts  xii. 
13.  he  translates  the  proper  name  'Po8i?,  g^ :  Acts 
xxi.  1 .  he  read  EI2IIATAPA— t  ic  eirapra  ;  Acts  xxviii. 

11.   kv   irXoiif   7rapaKtyjUfiaKOTi   iv  rp    vr?<ry,     AXe£avSpivy 

Trapaarjjuy  Ato<TKouf>oic,  he  thus  renders,  with  a  ship  which 
had  wintered  there,  belonging  to  an  Alexandrian  of  the 
name  of  Dioscorides.  Instances,  where  the  Greek 
has  been  falsely  divided  or  interpunctuated,  occur. 

In  Acts  XV.  17.  o  ttoiojv  ravra  iravra  yvwtrra  IS  read  to- 

* 

7  Dissert,  inaug.  crit.  de  .  Evangel  iis  Arabicis.  Auct.  Gottlob 
Christ  Storr,  Tubing®.  1775.  4. 

1  These  are  the  words  in  Le  Long's  extract.  Arabici  textus  quatuor 
Evangelia  cum  Latina  translatione  juxta  Roman um  exemplar.  A. 
1591.  et  reliqua  N.  T.  ex  codice  MS*5,  quem  ex  Aleppo  adduci  cu- 
raverat  R.  P.  Joseph  Carmelita,  adornata  sunt. 
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gethetf,  and  the  following  clause  begifcs,  a*-'  man** 
ian  ry  0c^».  rr.  t.  t.  a.  From  the  beginning  the  Deity's 
own  works  belonged  to  him.  In  Acts  xix.  35,  36. 
the  first  clause  ends  with  'AprcfuSoc,  and  cat  tov 
Scottctovc  is  joined  to  avavrtppfirtov,  and  rendered,  "even 
if  we  had  fallen  down  from  heaven,  we  could  not 
contradict  this."  In  Acts  xx.  15.  lv  TpuyvWiy  rp 
€^o^tvp  is  joined  together,  and  interpreted,  "  lay  near 
at  Trogyllium"     The  interpretations   of  xix.   24. 

'Aprc/iic— xiv.2.  Ztvg,  and  'Eppw i^y^l^4>ylkl— ^1 

and  several  others  pre-suppose,  that  the  composer 
saw  the  Greek  words. 

Such  also  is  the  case  in  the  Epistles :  in  2  Cor.  vi. 
14.  /utj  yivcer&e  mpofryovvrac  foic  an*i<rroic  there  is  a  neat 
etymology  of  mpolvyeiv,  your  scales  should  not  incline 
towards  the  unbelievers.  A  similar  also  is  in  2  Cot. 
vi.  5.  kv  aKatcNTraaiaiQ,  in  want  of  a  place  in  which  to 
lodge  ourselves;  Gal.  vi.  25.  ov<rtoi\u  ry'XipovaaXtifi  it  bor- 
ders on  Jerusalem,  is  more  mistaken.  The  phrase  ium 
iv&pwTroi/,  1  Cor.  xv.  32,  is  very  falsely  interpreted,  us  it 
is  suitable  to  a  man,  &c  In  2  Con  x.  16.  iwiptcnm 
is  interchanged  with  vinpKi^va,  and  troi/ia  with  i*Tipa9 
and  in  the  preceding  verse  tottoic  is  mistaken  for 
/co7roic  Koiroic  is  indeed  also  in  the  text,  but  it  came 
into  it  from  another  quarter,  and  all  the  mistakes  in 
the  words  impKuva  and  croepa  partly  originated  from 
roiroic,  and  thus,  vntpKupeva  and  cvrifta  have  been  ren- 
dered, lands  lying  higher  than  your'e  and  valuable 

places.      In  2  Cor.  X.    13.   kcltcl  to  perpov  tov  icavovoc 

the  Greek  word  icavwv  itself  is  retained,  ^%f  &J3. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  v»  12.  owroc  uatv  ev  nuc  ityairwc 

avraiv   <jr7TiXa$€Cj  vvvsvo^ovfiivoi — dyairidt    Me   taken    ftft 

love-partners  or  prostitutes,  as  if  the  Translator  "had 
read  a-ycwmraic,  and  avvzvoyovfuvoi  is  cautiously  ex* 
pressed  by  three  words, "  These  are  they,  who  m«acs 
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their  impure  prostitutes  with  them  at  entertain- 
ments."  In  Apoc.  ii.  5.  ipya  twv  NucoAcuruv  are  ren- 
dered the  words  of  the  conquerors,  clfliijl  JLj|.  In  xvi. 
9.  0YMOY  is  confounded  with  0ANATOY,  which  is 
much  more  easy,  if  we  conceive  the  last  word  ab- 
breviated, ONTOY,  as  is  the  case  in  MSS. 


SECTION  CVIII. 

These  passages  are  from  a  Translator  totally 
different  to  him,  from  whom  we  have  the  Gospels. 
The  phraseology  considerably  differs  in  very  many 
respects :  I  will  at  least  give  one  proof,  as  to  the  use 
of  particular  words.  In  the  Gospels,  for  «&<m  or  owe 
€&<rri,  the  phrase  always  is,  J«i  JS  or  ^,    ^  lo 

Matt  xii.  2. 10. ;  xiv.  4. ;  xix.  3. ;  Mark  ii.  24. ;  iii.  4. ; 
x.  2. ;  xii.  14. ;  Luke  vi.  2.  4.,  &c.  This  is  not  found 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  nor  in  the  Epis- 
tles, where  the  expression  is  commonly  j^  or 
jU«  Acts  xxii.  25. ;  xxi.  37. ;  ii.  29. ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12. ; 
x.  23. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  'Eicarovrapxoc  is  always  in  the 
Gospels  LU1I  jjtf,  Matt.  viii.  5. 8. ;  xiii.  27. ;  Luke  vii. 

2.  6.,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  £>Ul  x^jj,  *•  1. 
22. ;  xxiv.  23.;  xxvii.  31.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

*  Hug  here  evidently  conceives  the  Arabic  Translator  to  have 
attempted  a  translation  of  NtcoXatriSv.  This  however  is  doubtful, 
because   ^XuJl  w°uld  not  suit  his  purpose,  and  cannot  signify 

Conquerors,  as  he  suggests.  Procaces,  as  in  the  Latin  explanation 
of  the  Arabic  version,  far  better  expresses  its  sense  in  this  passage, 
and  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  selection  of  this  word,  he  had  more 
regard  to  the  prevalent  character  of  the  Heretics,  than  to  any  con^ 
jsctural  derivation  of  their  name*— Translator. 
VOL.  I.  G  g 
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drrpariryoc  roi  Upov  is  Jjc^l  ju),  in  the  Gospels;  jj^. 
J&4II.  In  the  Gospels  /3t/3Aoc  is  always  A^  or  «_*#, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  it  is  r)s!** 
the  word  applied  by  Abuhekr  to  the  Koraun :  Acts 
i.  20. ;  vii.  42. ;  xix.  19. ;  Gal.  iii.  10. ;  Phil.  iv.  3. ;  Heb. 
ix.  19.  In  the  Gospels,  vofwg  is  always,  .-,  ~£,  i& 
the  Epistles  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  Lu-£. 
Rom.  v.  13. ;  Phil.  iii.  6.  9. ;  1  Tim.  i.  8.;  Heb.  vii.  12.; 
James  ii.  12. ;  Acts  xv.  21.  In  the  Gospels,  Am/3oAoc 
is  ^ajJuI,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles 

Jd\  Eph.  vi.  11.;  2  Tim.  ii.  26.;  1  Pet.  v.  8. ;  1  John 
iii.  8. ;  Acts  x.  38. ;  xiii.  10,  &c. 

However,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Pauls  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  as  we  have  already  partly  seen 
from  the  similar  use  of  the  already  enumerated  ex- 
pressions, are  by  one  and  the  same  Translator.  I 
cannot  venture  to  assert  as  much  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  correspondence  of  phrases,  the  mode  adopted  in 
the  translation,  the  custom  of  elucidating  hard  pas- 
sages by  periphrases  (Acts  xvi.  2. ;  xvii.  20. ;  xyiii 
15. ;  1  Cor.  v.  10. ;  Rom.  vi.  5.  16. ;  xiv.  19.,  &c.) 
unite  this  free  style  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy,  and 
express  with  a  very  particular  attention  the  words 
compounded  with  fura,  <n>v  and  especially  with  «?o, 
which  last  is  effected  by  means  of  .jj,  ^l,  and 

frequently  ^j^  :  Acts  ii.  25. wpowpufiriv  v^jIJ  \ji -p1- 

— 31.  irpocSoiv  «„  yi  ^x^ — Rom.  i.  2.  KpoevtiyytiXaro, 
iXcJ     c?f"*   ^    Pet.   111.    16.    irpoyivtMHJKOvrtg    JUm    JuU" 

AU  these  and  similar  observations,  which  might  be 
corroborated  by  numerous  examples,  indicate  one 
and  the  same  Translator  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  the  Epistles. 
But,  the  text  of  this  version  1ms  not  remained 
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free  from  foreign  additions.  We  often  find  one  and 
the  same  word  twice  translated,  short  sentences  also 
twice  given  with  other  words,  which  could  scarcely 
have  belonged  to  the  original  structure  of  this  ver- 
sion, hut  have  been  taken  and  added  afterwards  from 
other  books.  As  in  Acts  xv.  15.  28. ;  xvi.  37.  39. ; 
xxi.  11.  13.  27.  In  Acts  xviii.  7.  ovo/uan  'Iown-ov  has 
been  augmented  by  the  name  TiroiJ,  from  the  Arabico- 
Syriac  version.  Or,  Rom.  vi.  21.  23. ;  xii.  8. ;  xiii.  5. ; 
xi v.  20.,  &c.  Among .  these  later  interpolations  we 
must  also  reckon  the  word  *x*i  JUI,  which  (Acts  xviii. 

2.)  has  been  added  to  'IraXta?,  and  which  is  very  much 
calculated  to  embarrass  us  with  regard  to  this  ver- 
sion :  but  it  must  be  retraced  to  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  in  which,  Europeans  in  general,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Greeks,  were  called  Franks  ill 
the  East  and  in  Africa.  The  Apocalypse,  concern* 
ing  which  it  is  very  uncertain,  whether  it  was  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  this  version,  is  composed  from  a 
MS.  which  was  interpolated  from  the  Scholia  of 
Andreas  of  Cappadocia.    Apoc.  i.  2 — 5. ;  ii.  16. 


SECTION  CIX. 

The  author  himself  has  very  unexpectedly  mentioned 
the  country  of  this  version.  In  Acts  ii.,  where  Luke 
enumerates  the  different  nations,  which  were  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  he  mentions  at  verse  9.,  ra 
fiipit  mc  At jSuac  rite  Kara  Kvpqvifv,  which  this  Translator 
renders  UC.^  JJ)  j»A^  bsb  J\  Africa  and  its  terri- 
tories, which  is  our  country.    We  now  therefore  are 

'onvinced,  that  the  reading^/  Frasyid,  which  in  Acts 
2.>  is  added  to  the  word  Italy,  was  later  intra- 

g  g  2 
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LUCIAN. 

17.  ifjupitr.  6  0coc 

KtKXrjK.  6  Kvptoc 
22.  ofioiutQ  Kat  6  ikevS. 

34.  /xifupiarai  Kat 

ff  yvvi\  i]  irapSevoQ 
4  dyafjLOQ 
pepipvV 

37.  cdpaioc  tv  ry  Kapha 


AR. 

AR. 
AR. 

-AR. 

AR. 


HESYCHIUS. 

ifupiv.  6  KvpioQ 
kekXtjk.  6  Qeoq 

Kat  fxefiepitnai  xat 
h  ywv*  h  dyafMoc% 
\Kai  %  Trapse vogt  %  dyajiot 

tt)  Kapha  avrov  edpaiOQ, 


This  text,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Parisian 
Polyglott,  was  reprinted  in  Walton's.  The  edition 
also  of  the  English  Bible  Society 

1811.  in  great  4to.  has  repeated  it,  but  I  do  not 
know,  whether  the  New  Testament  be  furnished  with 
the  additional  aid  of  MSS. 


SECTION  CXI. 


The  Arabic  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  said 
to  have  appeared  at  Bucharest  in  the  year  1700, 
and  another,  which  Athanasius  of  Antioch,  Patriarch 
of  the  Melchites,  caused  to  be  printed  at  Aleppo 
in  the  year  1706,  for  which  I  have  inquired  in  vain  in 
all  the  great  libraries,  which  I  have  visited,  are  now, 
as  it  were,  unknown. 

The  Arabic  New  Testament,  which  was  edited 
under  the  superintendence  of.  Salomo  Negri  in  the 
year  1727,  at  London,  in  4to.  (according  to 
Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
P.  1.  §  67.  p.  453.  4to.  ed.)  was  printed  from  the 
English  Polyglott  with  some  alterations  according 
to  the  Greek  text. 

In  the  Vulgar-Greek  Chronicle  of  Dorotheas, 
Metropolitan  of  Monembasia  (Venice,  1778, 4to.)  we 
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find  in  a  treatise  Ilepi  rov  SovXrav  Mix?****  p*  *84, 
on  Mohammed  the  2nd,  Conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
the  account,  that  Mecbmebey,  a  son  of  Amuratuiri  of 
Trapezunt,  translated  in  the  Harem  for  this  Monarch 
the  Bible  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic  b.  How- 
ever interesting  this  book  may  be  in  other  paints  of 
view,  it  will  little  avail  our  purpose. 

An  Arabic  paraphrase  of  some  pericopes  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  is  written  by  the  side  of  the  old 
Syriac  text  of  this  Epistle,  was  found  by  an  illus- 
trious Oriental  scholar,  in  Cod.  Syr.  Vatic.  Num. 
xxxiii.  of  which  he  has  published  specimens c. 


THE  LATIN    VERSIONS. 


SECTION  CXII. 


In  the  period  preceding  Jerome,  several  very  dif- 
ferent Latin  versions  existed  in  Africa,  Italy  and  Gaul, 
of  which  we  may  here  convince  ourselves  by  some 
brief  extracts.  Matt.  v.  16.  Luceat  lumen  vestrum 
coram  hominibus,  ut  videant  bona  facta  vestra,  et 
clarificent  Patrem  vestrum,  qui  in  ccelis  est.  Jtren. 
adv.  Har.  L.  iv.  c.  37.  Luceat  lumen  vestrum  coram 
hominibus,  ut  videant  opera  vestra  bona,  et  magnifi- 
cent Patrem  vestrum,  qui  in  ccelis  est.  Hilar.  JPieL 
Tract,  in  Ps.  lxv.  Matt  vi.  31.  Nolite  cogitare 
dicentes ;  quid  edemus,  aut  quid  bibemus,  aut  quid 
vestiemur  ?  haec  enim  nationes  quaerunt.  Cyprian,  de 
or  at.  Dam.  Nolite  soliciti  esse,  dicentes  quid  man- 
ducabimus,  et  quid  bibemus,  aut  quo  operiemurl 

4 
I 

b  Profr.  Alter  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  9th  P.  A.  1799. 

e  Adler  Nov.  Test.  Vers.  Syr,  denuo  exam.  &c.  Hafhise 1^89. 

p.  27— SO  ct  38. 
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hsec  enim  omnia  gentes  inquirunt.  Augustin.  de  Op. 
Manich.  c.  1.  Matt.  xi.  12.  A  diebus  enim  Joannis 
Baptists  regnum  coelorum  cogitur,  et  cogentes  diri- 
piuut  illud.  Ambros.  L.  vi.  in  Lucamc.  7.  etde  Cain  et 
A  bel.  c.  4.  A  diebus  autem  Joannis  regnum  coelorum 
vim  patitur,  et  vim  facientes  diripiunt  illud*  Hilar. 
Pict.  in  Ps.  viii.  n.  46,  Op  tat.  Mile  v.  de  Schism.  Do- 
natist.  L.  v.  c.  5.  A  diebus  Joannis  regnum  coelorum 
violent um  est,  et  qui  vim  faciunt,  diripiunt  illud. 
It  en.  L.  iv.  ode.  Hcer.  c.  37.  Luke  ix.  62.  Nemo 
tenens  manicam  aratri,  post  se  attendens,  intrabit  in 
regnum  coelorum.  Of  tat.  Milevit.  de  Schism.  Do- 
natist.  L.  iii.  c.  11.  Nemo  retro  respiciens  aratrum 
tenens  aptus  est  regno  coelorum.  Hilar,  in  Ps.  exxii. 
n.  4.  Luke  xxi.  34.  Attendite — ne  graventur  corda 
vestra  cruditate  et  vinolentia  et  curis  secularibus, 
August,  contra  Adimant.  Manich.  c.  14.  Attendite— 
ne  graventur  corda  vestra  in  crapula  et  ebrietate,  et 
solicitudinibus  secularibus.  Iren.  L.  iv.  c.  37.  n.  3. 

Acts  ii.  8.  Accipietis  virtu  tern  Spirits  Sane  to  in 
vos,  et  eritis  mihi  testes  in  Hierusalem,  in  otnni 
Judaed  et  in  Samaria,  usque  in  fines  terrae.  Ambros. 
de  Spir.  S.  L.  i.  c.  7.  Accipietis  virtutem  Spiritfis 
Sancti  supervenientem  in  vos,  et  eritis  mihi  testes 
apud  Hierusalem  et  in  tot&  Judaefl,  et  Samarid  et 
usque  ad  totam  terrara.  August,  cont.  Epist.fund.  c. 
9.  Acts  ii.  2.  Et  factus  est  subito  de  coelo  sonus, 
tanquam  ferretur  flatus  vehemens,  et  implevit  totum 
ilium  locum,  ubi  erant  sedentes,  et  visae  sunt  ipsis 
linguae  divisse  quasi  ignis.  Aug.  he.  cit.  Et  factus 
est  subit6  de  coelo  sonus,  tanquam  vi  magn&  spiritus 
ferretur,  et  replevit  totam  domum,  ubi  erant  se- 
dentes,  et  visae  sunt  ipsis  disperses  linguae,  tanquam 
ignis.  Ambros.  de  *Sp.  S.  L.  i.  c.  16. 

Col.  i.  15.  Qui  est  imago  Dei  invisibilis,  primo- 
genitus  omnis  Creature,  quia  in  ipso  constituta  sunt 
omnia  in  coelis  et  in  terr&,  visibilia  et  invisibilia,  sire 
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throni,  sive  principatus,  sive  potestates,  sive  DotoU*- 
tiones:  omnia  per  ipsum  et  in  ipso  condita  sunt. 
Hilar.  L.  viii.  de  Trin.  c.  49.     Quia  ipse  est  Imago 
Dei  Invisibilis,  primogenitas  omnis  Creatures,  in  quo 
creata  sunt  omnia  in  coelestibus  et  terr&,  sive  visi- 
bilia,  sive  invisibilia,  sive  sedes,  sive  Dominations, 
sive  principatus  et  potestates,  omnia  per  ipsum  et 
in  ipso  creata  sunt.     Ambros.  Comm.  in  Ps.  cxviii 
Serm.  3.  c.  1.    Col.  ii.  8.  Videte,  ne  quis  vos  de- 
praedetur  per  philosophiam  et   inanem    faUaciam. 
Cyprian.  Ep.  Hi.    Cavete,  ne  quis  vos  depredetur 
per  philosophiam  et  inanem  seductionem,  secundum 
traditionem  hominum,  et  secundum  elementa  hujus 
mundi.    Ambros.  de  fide  L.  i.  c.  3.,  Comment,  in  Pt. 
cxviii.  Serm.  22.  c.  i.     Videte,  ne  quis  vos  spoliet 
per  philosophiam  et  inanem  deceptionem,  secundum 
traditionem  hominum.  Hilar.  L.  i.  de  Trin.  c  13.  et 
xii.  c.  20.    Col.  ii.  15.  Exutus  carnem  et  potestates 
ostentui  fecit,  triumphatis  iis  cum  fiducia  in  se» 
met  ipso.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  L.  i.  c.  13.  et  ix.  e.  1<)L 
Exuens  se  carnem  principatus  et  potestates  exem- 
plavit,  fiducialiter  triumphans  eos  in  semet  ipsov 
Contra  Faust.  L.  xvi.  c.  29.     1  Pet.  iii.  3.   Ut  sint 
non  quae  &  foris  ornantur  capillorum  crispationibus,  •' 
aut  circumdatse  auro  aut  veste  decora,  sed  ille  ab~ 
sconditus  cordis  veri  homo  •  •  Augustin.  de  bono  conjug* 
c.  12.     Non  in  plicatil  capillorum,  aut  auro  aut  veste 
pretiosd,  quoniam  ille  absconditus  cordis  homo,  qui 
est  pauper  saeculo,  ipse  est  locuples  Deo.  Ambros.  > 
ad  Virg.  Exhort.  Tom.  i.p.  141.  Ed.  Erasm. 

Jerome  speaks  also  of  several  interpreters,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  New  Testament d.    One : 

'  Hieronym.  ad  Damas.  Si  autera  Veritas  est  quaerenda  de  plan* 
bus,  cur  non  ad  Graecam  Originero  revertentes,  ea,  qure  vel  k  viliotis 
interpretibus  maid  reddita**  ••corrigimus?      Neque   veto  ego  4ev 
^eteri  disputo  instrumento*. ..&  jVom  nunc  lojuor   Testament^ 
quod  Graecu*— ^syM>n  dubium  est. 
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passage  of  Augustine  seems  no  Jqss  to  apply  to  the 
New  than  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
multitude  of  those,  who  have  translated  the  Bible 
from  the  Greek e. 


SECTION  CXIII. 

Which  of  these  versions  is  of  the  earliest  date,  or 
when  they  begun  to  translate  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  Latin,  are  questions  not  now  easily  to  be 
answered  to  every  one's  satisfaction.  Augustin 
says,  primis  fidei  Temporibus  f,  but  this  assertion 
may  as  well  be  understood  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Communities,  to  which  this  Father 
immediately  belonged,  as  to  the  origin  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  general.  We  have  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion concerning  these  first  days  of  the  faith  in  the 
Provincia  Africje,  and  with  respect  to  the  Bishops 
of  Carthage  themselves,  we  go  no  further  back,  than 
the  end  of  the  second  century. 

At  this  epoch,  one  or  other  of  the  African  versions 
must  have  assuredly  originated.  For>  Tertullian  ex- 
presses himself  by  no  means  unintelligibly  concerning 
the  existence  of  one  of  this  class.  He  speaks  of  $ 
callida  out  simplex  eversio,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
incorrectly  represents  a  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Instances  of  paronomasia,  such  as  eversio  for 
mala  versio,  are  frequent  in  his  works,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  "  in  usum  emif  prove  likewise,  that  the 
multitude  commonly  used  the  Latin  language  in 

*  Augustin.  de  Doctr.  Christ.  L.  ii.  c.  11. 

1  L.  ii.  de  doctr.  Christ,  c.  11.  Ut  enim  cuique  primis  fidei  ten-, 
poribus  in  raanus  venit  Codex  Gracns,  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi 
utriusque  lingua  habere  videbatur,  ansus  est  interpretari. 
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guished  preference \  Yet,  natural  as  the  circtimh 
stance  is,  dome  have  nevertheless  laboured,  from 
what  cause  I  know  not,  to  expunge  this  Itala  from 
his  works. 

Bentley  was  the  first  who  proposed  the  conjecture, 
that  probably  ilia  should  be  read  for  Itala,  and 
instead  of  nam  est — qtue  est  verborum  tenacior. 
Casley  is  said,  afterwards  to  have  remarked  a  vari- 
ation of  the  MS.  in  this  passage,  but  Ernesti  so 
strongly  favored  and  recommended  this  change,  that 
it  obtained  among  us  many  friends  and  defenders. 

The  variation  in  the  MS.,  which  David  Casley 
remarked,  only  applies  to  the  word  Itala,  yet  is 
it  no  less  important,  whether  the  reading  nam  est 
be  or  not  correct.  If  this  remains,  the  proposed 
ilia  can  in  no  wise  harmonize  Vith  the  context. 

* 

If  then  one  MS.  reads  ilia  for  Itala,  or  if  two 
read  it,  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ?  On  what 
critical  principle  must  we  in  this  case  proceed  ? 
Must  we  not  inquire,  which  reading  most  readily 
arises  out  of  the  other  ?  If  this  be  so,  must  we  not 
admit,  that  from  the  abbreviation  of  the  word  Itala, 
ilia  naturally  sprung  ?  But,  we  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
plain, how  a  Librarius  could  by  any  chance  frame  the 
word  Itala  out  of  ilia.  Or,  were  this  explanation  easy, 
whence  is  it,  that  from  ilia,  which  occurs  so  many 
thousand  times  in  MSS.,  Itala  is  formed  no  where 
else?  Of  two  readings,  one  of  which  presents  a 
common  expression  of  continual  occurrence,  the 
other  one  of  more  rare,  to  which  according  to  the 
laws  of  criticism  should  the  preference  be  given  f 

Among  the  proofs  in  behalf  of  ilia,  the  context  is 


b  L.  ii.  de  Doctr.  Christ,  c.  16.  In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus 
Itala  caetef is  pneferatur ;  nam  est  verborum  tenatior  cum  peropicuitate 
sententise.  <• 

1 
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particularly  extolled,  as  favouring  and  requiring  it. 
But,  what  says  Augustin  in  the  preceding  chapter  ? 
If  obscure  and  unintelligible  phrases  occur,  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  their  elucidation,  to  consult  and 
compare  several  interpretations,  yet  revised  copies 
alone  must  be  procured,  lest  the  examiner  be  de- 
ceived by  their  incorrectness.  Then  in  the  following 
chapter  he  adds :  in  ipsis  autem  interpretation  bus 
•  •  •  •  caeteris  preeferatur — est  verborum  tenacior  com 
perspicuitate    sentential      Et   Latinis    quibuslibet 
emendandis  Greeci  adhibeantur,  &c.     As  the  word4 
lie  before  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Latin 
interpretations,  he  would  mention  that  which  has  the 
fewest  unintelligible  phrases,  or  that,  which,  where 
these  occur  in  others,  affords  the  greatest  aid  to  their 
development.    Now,  if  we  assume,  that  it  should 
have  been  read,  iUa,  qua  est — what  else  would  this 
Father  say  ?  but,— to  elucidate  obscure  phrases,  that 
version  may  be  most  advantageously  used,  which 
has  the  least  obscurity.   This  is  in  fact  a  comfortless 
comfort,  which  even  the  most  unlearned   of  his 
readers  can  give  to  himself,  if  necessary.     Therefore 
he  should  have  referred  to  a  particular  version,  or  de- 
signated one  bearing  that  name,  which  in  his  opinion 
and  in  that  of  those  acquainted  with  it,  afforded  aid 
in  such  a  case.    But,  if  the  object  of  the  writer,  if 
the  context  requires  some  such  a  thing,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  preferring  that  reading,  which  effects 
this,  and  names  one  of  the  versions,  which  exceed* 
the  rest  in  perspicuity. 

This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Father,  as  he 
explains  himself  in  another  work.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  fidelity  of  the  Latin  versions,  he  says, 
we  must  consult  that,  which  originated  in  that 
country,  from  whence  the  instruction  came  to  us, 
and  if  this  even  produces  not  the  desired  object. 
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we  must  revert  to  the  original  language,  from 
whence  these  versions  were  made1.  He  concedes 
here  to  a  foreign  version  the  superiority  over 
the  African,  indeed  he  concedes  it  to  the  version 
of  that  country,  whence  the  Pravincia  Africa  had 
its  instruction.  Whence  then  had  these  Italian  Co* 
lonies  along  the  African  coast  their  instructions, 
but  from  the  mother  country  ? 

It  was  therefore  an  Italic  version,  to  which 
Augustin  applies  this  encomium :  but,  which  among 
the  many  which  existed  \  he  intended  by  it,  it  is 
indeed  difficult  now  to  discover,  since  Italy  by  degrees 
possessed  several  such,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
quotations,  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  this  country.  This  Italic  version,  to 
which  he  alluded,  he  appears  to  have  accounted 
even  older,  than  those  which  were  made  in  Africa- 

1  Augustin.  L.  xi.  c.  2.  Contra  Faust.  Manich.  Ita  si  de  fide 
exemplarium  quaestio  verteretur,  sicut  in  nonnnllis,  quae  paucae 
sunt,  et  sacrarum  Litterarum  notissimae  sententiarum  varietates,  iel 
ex  aliarum  regionum  Codicibus,  unde  ipsa  doctrina  commeavii%  nostra 
dubitatio  dijudicaretur  ;  vel  si  hi  ipsi  quoque  Codices  variareni, 
plures  paucionibus,vetU8tiores  recentioribus  praeferrentur ;  et  si  adhuc 
esset  incerta  varietas,  praecedens  lingua,  unde  illud  interpretatum} 
est,  consuleretur. 

k  They  have  been  collected  by  Petr.  Sabatier :  Bibliorum  Sacrorum 
Latins  Versiones  Antiquae,  seu  vetus  Itala  et  caeterae,  quotquot  in 
Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum  libris  reperiri  potuerunt,  quae  cum 
Vulgata  Latina*  et  cum  textu  Graeco  comparentur.  iii.  Vol.  Remis. 
1743.  fol.  And  by  Joseph  Blanchini  :  Evangeliarium  quadruples 
Lathis?  Versionis  Antiquae,  seu  veteris  Italics?,  nunc  primuin  in  lucent 
editum,  ex  Codicibus  MS*1",  aureis,  argenteis,  purpureis,  &c.  sub 
auspiciis  Joannis  V.  Regis  fidelissimi  Lusitaniae  Algarbiorum,  &c. 
Romae  1749.  Pt.  ii.  commonly  in  four  Vols,  fol* 
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The  time  in  which  these  versions  were  made  (the 
last  half  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century),  enables  us  easily  to  observe  of  what  sort, 
.were  the  Greek  copies,  from  which  the  authors  la- 
boured. It  was  that  period,  in  which  through  the 
indiscreet  studies  of  pious  readers,  the  MSS*  passed 
into  that  heterogeneous  and  arbitrary  state,  to  which 
afterwards  Origen,  Hesychius,  and  Lucian  placed  a 
boundary  :  it  was  the  period  of  the  koivij  UZoc^.  We 
have  already  so  expressly  spoken  of  the  text,  which 
was  the  basis  of  these  versions,  that  we  can  only  here 
allow  ourselves  to  recal  those  remarks  to  mind* 
§  27, 28. 


SECTION  CXVI. 

These  versions,  as  it  was  intended,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  numberless  readers.  Each  of  them  had  their 
good  and  bad  qualities :  endeavours  were  hence  made 
to  remedy  from  the  one  that,  which  had  not  succeeded 
in  the  other ;  and  thus,  each  of  them  obtained  hetero- 
geneous portions.  Such  conduct  could  not  long 
continue,  without  so  gradually  admixing-  each  ver- 
sion with  the  others,  that  it  no  longer  resembled 
itself.  And  this  really  took  place,  for  from  the  fourth 
century  downwards  each  MS.  seemed  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate version !. 

There  were  even  eminent  individuals,  who  imr 

1  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Damas.  Si  enira  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  ad- 
hibenda  est,  respondeat*  quibus  ?  tot  enim  sunt  exemptaia*  qaot 
Codices. 


•.»■ 
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puted  a  particular  value  to  a  copy;  if  it  was  inter- 
polated from  several  versions :  for  they  deemed,  that 
by  many  representations  of  the  same  passage,  the 
reader  would  be  more  easily  able  to  understand  and 
more  rightly  to  interpret  it m.  So  far  would  they  have 
judged  correctly,  if  other  inconveniences  had  not 
over-weighed  this  advantage. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  reflect,  that  the 
readers  did  not  allow  it  to  be  destitute  of  illustrative 
remarks  and  Scholia,  which  they  wrote  on  it  for  their 
information ;  these  afterwards  not  being  always  pro- 
perly separated  from  the  text,  augmented  the  con- 
fusion. 

They,  who  understood  something  of  Greek,  would 
avail  themselves  of  it,  by  writing  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment by  the  side  of  the  Latin  versions,  that  they 
might  easily  consult  the  original  text,  when  doubts 
arose,  or  when  the  translation  seemed  to  be  imper- 
fectly expressed.  From  these  Books  arose  the  Greco- 
Latin  MSS.,  of  which  we  still  have  several  The 
possessors  of  these  MSS.,  as  we  perceive  from  those 
still  existing,  often  began  arbitrarily  to  correct  the 
translation  from  the  Greek,  according  to  their  own 
views,  and  the  more  they  corrected  it,  the  more 
unlike  was  the  translation  to  its  original  form. 

No  version,  therefore,  remained  any  longer  exactly 
like  itself;  and  since  this  was  the  case  for  a  long, 
period,  so  that  the  copies  being  without  any  .public 

m  To  explain  obscure  phrases,  Augustine  de  doct.  Chr.  1.  ii.  c.  15, 
says,  plurimum  hie  quoque  juvat  interpretum  numerositas  collatis 
eodicibus  inspecta  atque  discussa ;  tantum  absit  falsitas ;  nam  codi- 
cibtis  emendandis  primitfis  debet  invigilare  solertia  eorum,  qui  Scrip- 
turas  divinas  ndsse  desiderant,  ut  eraendatis  non  emendati  cedant, 
ex  uno  duntaxat  interpretationis  genere  venientes.  Here,  nan  cmen. 
iatiand  etiwtoymterpretatfoms  genere  trcm«tte#  are  synonymous.  The 
Emendati,  therefore,  are  those,  which  have  many  additions  from 
several  versions. 
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superintendence,  were  resigned  to  the  conceit  of 
their  possessors,  the  anxiety  respecting  the  doc- 
trines, which  might  be  deduced  from  such  singular 
books,  was  not  without  foundation. 


THE  EMENDATION  OF  JEROME. 
SECTION  CXVII. 

To  oppose  this  arbitrary  procedure,  and  to  medi- 
tate the  introduction  of  order  and   harmony  into 
these  books,  was  a  bold  idea.  Jerome  was  wefl  aware 
of  this,  although  he  had  been  appointed  to  it  by  D&r 
masus,  the  most  illustrious  Teacher  in  Christendom, 
who  sat  on  the  Roman  chair.    Quis  enim  (so  be 
writes  to  him)  doctus  pariter  vel  indoctus,  cum  in 
manum  volumen  assumserit,  et  a  saliv&,  quam  semel 
imbibit,  viderit  discrepare  quod  lectitat,  non  statim 
erumpat  in  vocem,  me  falsarium,  me  clamans  esse 
sacrilegum, .  •  .  adversum  quam  invidiam — me  con- 
solatur,  quod  et  tu,  qui  summus  sacerdos  es,  fieri 
jubes,  &C.1 

With  these  sentiments  Jerome  entered  on  his  em- 
ployment, and  conducted  himself  in  it  with  a  mode- 
ration, which  his  wonted  impetuosity  caused  none  to 
expect.  He  compared  one  or  more  of  the  existing 
versions  with  Greek  MSS.,  and  framed  them  ac- 
cording to  the  original  text,  where  it  was  necessary. 
But,  that  the  difference  between  his  emendation  and 
the  ancient  versions  might  not  be  too  striking,  he 
was  very  careful  in  his  selection  of  Greek  MSS.,  and 

* 

*  Epistola  ad  Damasum,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  several  books  Hienf 
Dymi  in  Evangelistas  ad  Damasum  pnefatio. 
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only  used  old  copies,  the  text  of  which  was  analo- 
gous to  those,  from  whence  these  versions  had  pro- 
ceeded. He  therefore  only  used  copies  of  the  period 
of  the  koivt)  eicSocrec,  and  conscientiously  guarded  him- 
self against  the  editions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  > 
which  too  far  receded  from  the  text,  to  which  the 
ears  of  the  Latins  were  accustomed. 

Besides  going  so  cautiously  to  work  in  the  choice 
of  Greek  MSS.,  he  also  made  so  discreet  an  use  of 
them,  that  he  only  resorted  to  their  assistance  in 
those  passages,  where  the  sense  \vas  remarkably  mis- 
construed, and  a  stronger  line  of  conduct  was  ne- 
cessary p. 

If  we  may  argue  from  his  commentaries  to  the 
critical  rules,  which  he  here  in  every  case  quietly 
followed,  he  occasionally  consulted  Origen's  MSS.  in 
suspicious  passages q.  Bentley  applied  this  welt- 
founded  hypothesis  to  the  singular  idea  of  seeking 
without  restrictions  the  recension  of  Origen  in  the 
emended  editions  of  Jerome. 


°  Episu  ad  Damas.  Praetermitto  eot  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  et 
Hesychio  nuncupatos  paucorum  hominum  asserit  perversa  contentio, 
quibus  utique  nee  in  toto  veteri  Instrumento  post  lxx  Interpretes 
emendare  quid  licuft,  nee  in  novo  profuit  emend&sse.  Igitur  faeec  prce- 
sens  praefatiuncula  pollicetur  quatuor  Evangelia  •  •••  Codicum 
Graecorum  emendata  collatione,  sed  veterum,  nee  qui  muUum  a  Lee* 
tionU  Latince  consuetudine  discrepareni. 

9  Epist.  ad  Dam.  Ita  calamo  temperavimus,  ut  bis  tantum,  quae 
8ensum  videbantur  mutare,  correctis,  reliqua  manere  pateremur. 

«  Comment,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  In  quibusdam  codicibus  additum 
est  neque  filius,  cum  in  quibusdam  Grecis  et  maxime  Adamantii  et 
Pierii  exemplaribus  hoc  non  habeatur  adscriptum.  Comm.  ad  Galat. 
iii.  1.     Quod  in  exemplaribus  Adamantii  non  babetur,  &c. 


VOL.  I.  H  h 
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With  so  much  moderation  did  Jerome  complete 
his  laborious  task !  by  which,  as  he  had  foreseen,  he 
had  raised  up  more  opponents,  than  he  had  acquired 
friends.  It  was  scarcely  in  circulation,  ere  the  voice 
of  the  Jealous  powerfully  resounded  against  him, 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  occasionally  set  right  some- 
what harshly r.  When  in  one  of  the  African  churches, 
a  trial  of  his  corrected  edition  was  made,  such  an 
uproar  arose  on  account  of  one  word,  that  the 
Bishop,  unable  otherwise  to  bring  the  people  to  his 
church,  after  considerable  peril  was  forced  to  accede 
to  an  alteration  of  the  passage  *. 

Even  the  authority  of  Damasus  availed  so  little  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  his  emendation,  that  each, 
as  his  judgment  or  prejudice  guided  him,  received 
or  rejected,  at  his  own  discretion,  the  Old  or  New 
Text. 

In  the  fifth  Century,  even  the  chief  Pontiff  at 
Rome,  Leo  the  Great,  still  made  use  of  the  old  ver- 
sion, and  even  of  one  of  those  copies,  which  were  not 
accounted  the  purest,  as  we  conclude  from  the 
addition  in  Matt.  xx.  28.,  vos  a u tern  quaeritis  de  mi- 
nimo  crescere  et  de  magno  minui,  &c,  which  he 
quotes  in  his  letter  to  Pulcheria. 

'  Hieronyra.  Epist.  xxvi.  ad  Marcellam.  Ad  me  repente  perlatam 
est,  quosdam  homunculos  raihi  studiose  detrahere,  cur  adversum  anc- 
toritatem  veterum,  et  totius  mundi  opinionem,  aliquid  in  Evangeliii 
emendare  tentaverim.  Quos  ego  cum  possem  meo  jure  contemnere 
(asino  quippe  lyra  superflue  canit)  . . .  ita  responsum  habeant.**** 
Latinorum  codicum  vitiositatem. . .  .ad  Graecam  originem . . .  .volu- 
isse  revocare,  &c. 

•  Hieronym.  Ep.  cxii.  ad  Augustin.  n.  21. 
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The  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth 
century,  first  determined  the  point  in  favour  of 
Jerome's  edition.  He  founded  it  on  his  moral  expo- 
sitions on  Job,  and  only  used  the  other  version  by 
way  of  collation,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of  exposing 
its  jejuneness,  than  of  citing  it  in  illustration.  In 
the  letter  to  Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  this  work,  he  indeed  says,  that  he  used  at 
one  time  the  old,  at  another  the  new  version,  just  fts 
the  one  or  the  other  happened  to  b§  better  adapted 
to  demonstration,  since  the  Apostolical  Chair,  which 
he  filled,  recognized  both4:  but  his  conduct  here 
evidently  shews  his  predilection  for  Jerome.  In  his 
other  writings  he  entirely  abides  by  Jerome's  edition, 
so  that  his  citations  would  be  of  uncommon  value 
in  restoring  this  emendation* 

In  the  seventh  Century,  it  was  also  the  prevailing 
and  authorized  emendation  in  Spain Q. 


SECTION  cxix.  a 


Whilst  Jerome  s  emendation  kept  so  closely  by 
the  side  of  the  other  versions,  it  might  have  fre- 
quently happened,  that  Jerome  was  elucidated  from 
them,  and  even  enriched  by  additions,  which  he  him- 
self had  rejected.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
readers,  who  corrected  the  more  ancient  versions  by 
consulting  Jerome's  edition,  and  thus  formed  a  third 


k  Greg.  Ep.  ad  Leandr.  c.  5.  Novam  vero  Translationem  dissero ; 
sed  cum  probationis  causa  exigit,  nunc  novam,  nunc  veterem  per 
testimonia  assumo ;  ut  quia  sedes  Apostolica,  cui  Deo  auctore  praesi- 
deo,  utraque  nititur,  mei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utrftque  fulciatur.  ' 

u  Isidor.  Hisp.  de  Offic.  Ecdes.  1.  i.  c.  It. 

h  h  2 
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•  •  •  * 

text,  which  was  a  mixture  of  both.  The  silver  MS. 
of  the  Gospels  at  Brescia  is  one  of  this  sort,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  those,  who  have  treated  of  the  Codex 
itself*.  Their  opinion  is  substantiated  by  the  follow- 
ing observations.  The  MS.  on  the  whole,  contains 
one  of  the  more  ancient  versions,  but  it  has  not 
many  of  the  additions  and  peculiarities,  which  occur 
in  them.  It  adheres  oftener  than  these  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  Jerome.  Blanchini y  has  made  known 
another  Codex  of  the  Gospels  Vatic.  7016.,  about 
the  date  of  the  eighth  century,  as  the  specimen  of  the 
writing  shews,  the  text  of  which  is  partly  composed  of 
one  of  the  old  versions,  partly  of  the  edition  of  Je- 
rome. This  might  more  or  less  have  so  far  been  the 
case  in  many  other  MSS,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
corruption  of  the  MSS.  occasioned,  in  the  eighth 
century,  a  new  revision  of  them. 


THE  EMENDATION  BY  ALCTJINTJS. 


SECTION  CXX. 


This  emendation  is  originally  to  be  attributed  to 
a  Glorious  Monarch,  whose  exalted  spirit  was  ever 
active  in  good  deeds,  who  first  observed  the  oc- 
casion for  it,  and  who,  if  indeed  he  required  a 
person  qualified  to  execute  it,  nevertheless  pointed 
out  to  this  individual  the  way,  in  which  he  should 
tread.    The  state  of  the  Biblical  MSS.  did  notes- 

*  Philip.  Garbellus  apud  Blanchinium.  Vindic.  Canonicar.  Scriptiir. 
Vulgate  Latinae  Editionis.  Roraae,  1740.  fol.  p.  ccclxxxvii.  seq. 
'  Evangeliar.  quadrupl.  T.  ii.  p.  Dciv.  on  the  reverse,  num.  34. 
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cape  Charles  the  Great :  he  therefore  ordered,  that, 
they  should  carefully  provide,  that  good  and  pure 
copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  should  be 
had  in  the  churches  \ 

He  afterwards  caused  Alcuinus  to  compile,  in  a 
selection,  the  Homilies  of  the  Fathers  for  each  Sun- 
day and  Festival,  that  the  Clergy  of  his  kingdom 
might  have  a  Book  of  Sermons.  To  this  he  himself 
composed  the  preface,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
emendations  of  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  as  of  a  thing; 
which  he  had  happily  accomplished  \ 

One  would  believe  from  his  words,  that  he  himself 
had  been  occupied  in  this  emendation,  which  is  not 
totally  improbable.  But  the  learned  Monk  Alcuinus 
particularly  superintended  it,  as  History  and  Him- 
self in  one  of  his  works  expressly  declare b. 

The  assertion  of  the  Biographer  of  his  Son,  that4* 
Charles  himself  revised  the  four  Gospels,  has  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  edition  of  Alcuinus,  which 
had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  world.    For  he 
speaks  of  the  pious  occupations,  in  which  the  last 

"  Capitular.  R.  B.  Franc.  1.  vi.  c.  227.  Volumus,  et  ita  minis, 
nostris  mandare  prsecepimus,  ut  in  Ecclesiig  libri  canonici  veracet 
habeantur,  sicut  jam  in  alio  capitulari  septus  mandaviraus. 

*  This  h&miliarium,  which  Paul  Warnefried  afterwards  improved,  is 
often  printed  under  the  name  of  Alcuinus,  Spirce.  1482.  Colon.  1530, 
1539,  1557.  fol.  Igitur  (Charles  says  in  the  preface)  quia  curse  nobis 
est,  ut  Ecclesiarum  nostrarum  ad  meliora  semper  proficiat  status 
•  •  •  »ad  pernoscenda  sacrorum  librorum  studia  nostro  etiam,  quo 
possumus,  invitamus  exemplo.  Inter  quae  jam  pridem  universe* 
V.  ct  N.  Testamenti  libros  Librariorum  imperitia  depravatos,  Deo  in 
omnibus  nos  adjuvante,  examussim  correximus. 

b  Sigebert  Gemblac.  ad  ann.  7  90.  Of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Com: 
mentary  on  John,  Alcuinus  says,  in  his  letter  ad  Gislam  et  Coluity 
bam :  Totius  forsan  Evangelii  expositionem  dircxissem  vobis,  nisi 
me  occupasset  Domini  regis  Precceptum  in  Emendatione  Vetcris 
Novique  Testamenti. 
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days  of  this  Monarch's  life  were  employed,  such  as 
almsgiving,  reading,  and  correcting \ 


SECTION  CXXI. 

We  are  not  here  to  look  for  a  new  version  from 
the  Greek :  Charles  desired  not  such,  and  Alcuinus 
promised  none,  but  both  speak  of  an  Emendation  of 
an  existing  Version.  What  that  was,  which  he  made 
the  subject  of  his  labours,   we   perceive  in   the 
introduction  to  Alcuinus's  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   He  has  placed  before  the  Gospels  Jerome's 
letter  to  Damasus,  Novum  opus  mefacere  eogis  ex 
veteri,  and  prefixed  Jerome's  Prologues  to  all  the 
Books. 

Blanchini  *  has  given  a  copper-plate  of  the  Ex- 
ordium of  Luke  as  far  as  ver.  16., — of  the  second 
chapter  from  ver.  22.  to  the  end,  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  from  these  MSS. — a  specimen  of  the  writing 
sufficiently  large  to  represent,  if  necessary,  the  cha- 
racter of  this  emendation.  These  passages,  collated 
with  the  quotations  of  Gregory  the  Great,  give  us  the 
same  result :  we  see  from  them,  that  it  was  the  text 
of  Jerome,  to  which  Alcuinus  devoted  his  labours. 


c  Theganus,  ed.  du  Chesne.  T.  ii.  Script.  Francic.  p.  277. 

4  Evangeliar.  quad.  P.  ii.  Tab.  viii.   Luke  i.  1 — 16.  is  e  Cod. 
Vallicellano  B.  n.  5.  the  second  and  third  chapters   are  %  Cod. 
Basilica?    S.  Pauli  extra  urbem,     adorned   with    the   portrait  of 
Charles  the  Great.    The  writing  is  so  alike  in  both,  that  they  teem 
to  have  been  written  by  one  person. 
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SECTION  CXXII. 

The  more  ancient  MSS.  of  the  edition  of  Alcuinus 
generally  announce  by  one  or  more  Epigrams,  that 
they  contain  the  recension  of  this  scholar.  Some, 
like  the  Amsterdam  MS.  thus  exhibit  their 
origin6. 

Quatuor  hi  rutilant  ttno  de  fonte  fluentes, 
Matthaei  et  Marci,  Lucas  liber  atque  Johannis ; 
Sanctus  Apostolus  Lucas  conscripserjat  Actus ; 
Bis  septem  docti  per  cartas  dogmata  Pauli, 
Jacobi,  Petri,  Judae  et  pia  dicta  Johannis, 
Scribitur  extreme*  Johannis  in  ordine  tomus. 
Jusserat  hos  omnes  Christi  deductus  amore 
Alchuinus  Ecclesise  famulus  conscribere  libros. 

Others  only  contain  the  two  last  verses  of  this 
Postscript f.  Others,  such  as  the  Codex  Vallicellens. 
apud  Blanching  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratorium 
at  Rome,  one  mentioned  by  Bar  on  i  us  in  the  year  778, 
which  is  in  the  Chiesa  Nuova  8 — thus  express  them- 
selves: 

Codicis  istius,  quot  sunt  in  corpore  sancto 

Depicta?  formis  litterulae  variis, 
Mercedes  habeat  Christo  donante  per  eevum 

Tot  Carolus  rex,  qui  scribere  jussit  eum. 
Pro  me  quisquelegens  versus  orare  memento  : 

Alchuinus  dicor ;  tu  sine  fine  vale. 


•  Wetstein  Prolegom.  in  N.  T. 

f  A  Zurich  Codex  apud  Biornstahl  in  the  fifth  part  of  his  Letters, 
p.  14. 

'  Blanchini  Vindic.  Canon*.  Script  pag*  xxxvi.  and  pag.  eccxxxv. 
Adler's  Biblico-critical  Tour,  p.  162. 
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Some  are  more  diffuse  in  epigrams  of  this  sort ; 
others  however  simply  content  themselves  with  the 
two  last  verses  only. 


SECTION  CXXIII. 

This  edition  was  introduced  by  royal  command 
into  France,    and    from   it   those  MSS.   probably 
sprang,  which  in  the  following  periods  were  in  circu- 
lation on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
German  Bank  of  it,  and  still  further  in  the  direction 
of  Pannonia.     This  is  the  text,  which  had  been 
transplanted  among  us  for  nearly  eight  centuries, 
not  without  alterations,  (as  we  may  easily  conceive) 
until  the  Council  of  Trent ;  which,  by  means  of  its  de- 
crees, proclaimed  a  new  epoch,  with  regard  to  the 
Latin  version. 

Yet,  during  this  period,  they  were  not  inactive  in 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  Latin  text  in  a  durable 
state.  Lanfrank,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  11th 
Century,  not  only  revised  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  but  also  the  works  of  the  Fa- 
thers and  the  other  Church-Books,  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  employed  his  pupils  on  the  same  tasks. 
His  Biographer  concludes  this  account  with  the 
words :  hujus  emendationis  claritate  omnia  Occidui 
Orbis  Ecclesia  tkm  Gallicana  quam  Anglica  gaudet  se 
esse  illuminatam b.  But  this  encomium  does  not 
merely  apply  to  his  Biblical,  but  to  all  his  critical  La- 
bours on  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers,  Psalmody  and 
the  Liturgical  Books,  which  is  worthy  of  remark,  lest 
from  the  words,  hujus  emendationis  claritate,  &c.  it 

b  Vila  Lanfranci  in  opp.  Paris.  1648.  fol.  edit.  Lucce  Dacberii. 
Wetetein.  Pro!,  in  N.T. 
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should  be  inferred,  that  he  had  accomplished  a-  new 
Recension  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
became  the  authorized  one  in  Gaul  and  England. 

In  the  12th  and  13th  Century  there  was  a  singular 
critical  assiduity  in  preserving  the  text  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  Several  communities  began  to  compose 
carrectoria  for  their  own  use;  i.  e.  they  revised 
some  one  MS.  and  marked  on  its  margin,  where 
other  MSS.  did  not  agree  with  it,  and,  in  short  re- 
marks decided  on  the  readings,  which  they  rejected 
or  adopted.  In  this  decision  they  quoted  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  also  Illustrious  Teachers  after 
Charles  the  Great,  Rhabanus,  Haymo  of  Halber- 
stadt  and  others,  and  often  likewise  the  Greek  Text* 
Nor  did  they  stop  here: — care  was  taken  to  re*, 
strain  inconsiderate  corrections:  where  the  Latin 
did  not  entirely  accord  with  Grammar,  care  was; 
taken  by  means  of  remarks  on  these  peculiarities  of 
idiom,  that  no  one  should  be  induced  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  these  passages.  Some  remarks  related  also 
to  Interpunction,  and  even  to  Enunciation. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  projected  by  the  Theo-* 
logical  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Paris,  probably 
for  the  use  of  the  Students,  which  was  adopted  and 
authorized  by  the  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  Gaul, 
who  had  his  seat  at  Sens.  Richard  Simon  has  de- 
scribed it  \ 

The  Dominicans  did  not  coincide  with  the  views 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  composed  in  the  year  1236, 
by  the  command  of  their  Provincial  in  Gaul,  Hugo 
of  St.  Eher  or  Eherfs,  one  of  their  own  k.    Under 


* 

1  Histoire  crit.  des  versions  du  N.  T.  c  D.et  nouvelles  Observa- 
tions sur  le  texte  et  les  versions  du  N.  T.  P.  ii.  cb.  u 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  Nov.  AnecdoL  T.  iv.  p.  1676.  Statut.  34; 
Capit.  Gen.  Dominic.  * » 
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Humbert  de  Romans,  the  fifth  General  of  their  Order, 
in  a  General  Chapter  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1266,  the 
Correctorium  of  Sens  was  rejected  without  hesita- 
tion ».  They  adhered  to  their  own  on  the  authority 
of  Charles's  MSS.,  as  Luke  of  Brugge,  who  fre- 
quently used  this  book,  informs  us  from  its  pre- 


m 


The  Carthusian  Order  also  adopted  in  their  Cor- 
rectorium the  edition  of  Ale  u  in  us  or  Charles,  as  their 
standard  n. 

Our  Academical  Library  possesses  a  similar  Cor- 
rectorium. As  we  perceive  from  the  first  characters  of 
the  Prologue  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  that  of  the 
Franciscan  order : — the  Pope  is  painted  on  its  golden 
ground,  in  the  act  of  handing  a  writing .  to  some  of 
this  order :  two  of.  them  receive  it  kneeling ;  four 
stand  in  the  distance,  as  spectators. 

I  will  extract  but  one  specimen  of  each  sort  of  re- 
marks ;  the  first  relates  to  a  various  reading  in  Matt. 
six.  20.  Omnia  haec  custodivi — on. the  margin  is 
written  —  a  juventute  mea — Graeci  habent.  Sed 
Jeronimus  Rhabanus  et  Antiqui  non.  The  other 
refers  to  the  Interpunction,  Matt.  xiv.  0.  Et  con* 
tristatus  est    Rex    propter   jusjurandum — on   the 

1  Martene,  loc.  cit.  p.  1715.  Statut.  £3.  Capit.  gener.  Item 
correctiones  Bibliae  Senonensis  non  adprobamus,  nee  yoiumus,  quod 
firatre8  innitantur  illi  correction],  &c. 

■  Lucae  Burgens.  notationes  in  Sac  Biblia,  1584.  apud  Plantb.4* 
Praef.  p.  22.  Exemplar,. .  .emendatum  ante  trecentos  annos  ex 
Caroli  Magni  Bibliis  undequaque  collectis,  jussu,  at  praefatio 
ha-bet,  F.  Jordani  Magistri  ordinis  Prasdicatorum  et  F.  Hugonif 
Prioris  Provincialis  in  Francia  a  Praedicatoribus  S.  Dominici 
fratribus. 

*  With.  Lindano8  de  optim.  Script,  interpr.  genere  1.  Hi.  c.  3. 
Tale  quondam  vidimus  (Correctorium)  pervetustutn  in  Carthusia 
Ztelkeniensi,  juxta  Diesthemium  sita,  quod  Biblia  ad  Codices  Caroli 
Magni  perdiligentcr  castigatoi  notabat  emendanda. 
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margin — sic  distinguit  Augustinus  in  omelia.  Thd 
third  concerns  the  language,  Matt.  xxi.  25.  Baptis- 
mum  Johannis  unde  erat  ?— on  the  margin — Antiqua 
Grammatica  est.  Hfic  utitur  Ambrosius  in  Sermon* 
Oct.  in  Ephes.  et  decimo  octavo,  &c.  The  remark 
on  the  order,  which  is  found  in  1  John  v.  7.  in 
some  books  is  particularly  interesting :  Not. :  qui- 
dam  Libri  habent  hie  alium  ordinem,  post  testimo- 
nium Spirittis,  Aquae,  et  Sanguinis,  addunt :  et  hi  tres 
unum  sunt,  et  pergunt  sic  :  et  tres  sunt,  qui  testi- 
monium dant  in  Ccelo,  &c. 

This  Correctorium  occasionally  cites,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  determining  the  text,  those  Fathers,  who 
quote  the  text  before  Jerome,  such  as  Augustin  and 
Ambrosius.  If  this  also  was  the  case  in  others 
the  Correctoria  sometimes  have  contributed  to  dis- 
figure Jerome's  or  Alcuinus's  text  by  Parts  intro- 
duced from  other  Sources. 

Wilhelm  Lindan  speaks  of  a  very  early  Correcto- 
rium from  MSS.  accounts,  which  Cardinal  Bessarion 
obtained  probably  from  the  Vatican  library,  and 
which  refer  to  the  year  1144:  sed  prae  ceteris 
equidem  desiderarim  illud,  quod  ante  annos  400 
Romse  Nicolaus  S.  Damasi  Diaconus  scripsit, 
maxim&,  ut  apparet,  diligenti&,  ubi  conqueritur, 
Lustrans  armaria,  inquiens,  nequibam  hoc  adipisci, 
veracia  scilicet  exemplaria  invenire,  quia  et  quam 
k  doctissimis  viris  dicebantur  correcta,  unoquoque  in 
suo  sensft  abundante,  aded  discrepabant,  ut  penfe 
quot  codices,  tot  exemplaria  reperirem,  usque  aded 
etiam  millesimo  fere  post  interpretationem  Hiero- 
nymi  anno,  codices  mendosi  atque  corrupti  erant, 
&c.  De  optima  Scripturas  interpretandi  genere, 
1.  iii.  c.  3.  cf.  L  i.  c.  5. 

It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  Nicolaus  speaks 
of  his  own  neighbourhood  and   of  Rome,  where 
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Charles's  emendation  was  not  permitted  to  be  recog-. 
nized.  In  France,  where  this  was  authorized,  the 
text,  notwithstanding  the  many  alterations  it  had 
endured,  was  more  uniform  and  similar  in  its  various 

MSS. 


SECTION  CXXIV. 

-  Since  the  MSS.  then  differed  from  each  other  it* 
multiform  variations,  the  printed  editions  in  the  15th 
and  16th  Centuries  could  not  be  well  better,  than 
the  MSS.  from  which  they  were  made.  This  vari- 
ation became  greater  than  ever  in  the  16th  Century, 
more  particularly  at  the  time,  when  the  Council, 
of  Trent  was  assembled :  the  editions  of  Robert 
Stephen,  and  those  apud  Colinseum,  1541,  which 
bitterly  complained  in  the  preface  of  the  errors  of 
the  Vulgate,  directed  the  attention  of  many  to  them. 
The  first  occasion  of  this  was  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
text,  which  shortly  before  had  been  introduced  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  awakening  study  of 
Biblical  criticism,  which  necessarily  exposed  the 
authorized  Church  version  to ,  many  and  unfavour- 
able comparisons. 

The  Council  of  Trent  readily  perceived,  that  they 
must  first  be  agreed  respecting  the  Sources,  whence  the 
proofs  were  taken,  before  they  could  indulge  any  idea 
of  unity  respecting  doctrine.  It  was,  therefore,  pro? 
posed  to  apply  to  this  purpose  a  certain  Hebrew  and 
Greek  copy,  to  be  translated  into  Latin  for  the  benefit 
of  those,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Languages  °.  But 
this  was,  as  it  were,  to  throw  before  the  multitude  a  new 
matter  for  investigation,  but  they  rather  had  reason 

•  Palavicini  Hist.  Cone.  Trident.  1.  vi.  c.  15. 
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to  devise  a  pause  to  innovations,  at  least,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  those,  who  were  devoted  to  the  ancient 
Doctrine.  Hence  it  was  the  most  rational  plan  to  pro- 
tect the  authorized  version  in  the  public  estimation, 
as  the  Council  actually  did :  Sess.  iv.  Decret.  2.  Sta- 
tuit  et  declarat  haec  Sancta  Synodus,  ut  hasc  Vetus  et 
Vulgata  Editio,  quae  longo  tot  Seculorum  usA  in  Eo 
clesid  ips&  probata  est,  in  publicis  lectionibus,  dispu- 
tationibus,  praedicationibus,  aut  expositionibus,  pro 
authentic^  habeatur,  ut  earn  nemo  rejicere  qudvis 
praetextii  audeat  vel  pr&sumat. 

They  laboured  much  so  to  explain  this  decree,  that 
it  might  not  deprive  the  study  of  the  original  lan- 
guages of  its  value.  The  meaning  is  this  : — As  in 
civil  affairs  an  authentic  instrument  is  that,  which 
constitutes  legal  evidence,  so  in  public  religious 
proceedings  the  Vulgate  is  a  Document,  from  which 
a  sufficient  evidence  may  be  extracted,  without,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  exception  existing  against  those, 
which  have  always  been  accounted  documents.  But, 
this  is  not  a  dogmatical  rule,  and  from  its  nature  can- 
not be  such ;  it  is  a  decree  relative  to  discipline, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  circumstances  of  those 
times. 

Among  the  many  editions,  of  which  none  agreed 
with  the  other,  they  were  first  of  all  obliged  to  point 
out  one,  to  which  this  privilege  belonged,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such,  were  forced  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
provide  one.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Council  only  de- 
creed this :  ut  posthkc  Sacra  Scriptura,  potissimum 
vero  haec  ipsa  Vetus  et  Vulgata  Editio,  quam  emen- 
datissime  imprimatur. 
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SECTION  CXXV. 

The  Theologians  at  Lyons,  and  among  them  Hen- 
tenius  in  particular  now  began  to  labour  on  a  cor* 
rected  edition,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
1547.  But  the  Holy  Chair  at  Rome  bad,  as  it  ap* 
pears,  reserved  this  occupation  for  itself,  wherefore 
Pius  IV.  and  V.  convoked  Congregations,  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted.  Sixtus  V.,  whose  impetuous  acti- 
vity could  not  brook  so  tedious  a  course  of  proce- 
dure, brought  the  work  to  an  end  p,  and  announced 
its  Completion  by  a  Bull  dated  March  1st,  1589. 

He  caused  a  press  of  his  own  to  be  erected  in  the 
Vatican,  and  as  the  work  was  printed,  he  himself  cor- 
rected it,  as  he  says  in  his  Bull.  Novam  interea 
Typographiam  in  Apostolico  Vaticano  Palatio  nostra 
ad  id  potissimum  magnified  exstruximus  ....  eaque 
res  quo  magis  incorrupt^  perficeretur,  nostrA  no*  ipti 
viand  correximus,  si  qua  prcelo  vitia  obrepserant,  && 
The  title  of  the  Book  was  dated  one  year  later  than 
this  Bull,  and  is  as  follows ;  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate 
Editionis,  tribus  Tomis  distincta.  Romae,  ex  Typo- 
graphic Apostolici  Vatican^.  M.D.  XC.  fol.  After 
this  comes  a  second  Title,  which  is  engraved,  and 
represents  the  offering  of  Abraham,  in  the  upper 
border  of  which  is  the  Title.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate 
Editionis  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  prsescriptum  emenr 
data,  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbate. 
Under  it  is  a  border  with  these  words— accipe  et 
devora. 

The  work  being  published  in  this  state,  especially 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  gave  to  every 

p   Praef.  in  Ed.  Clem.  viii.  in  multis,  &c. 
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one,  who  was  fotid  of  finding  fault,  matter  for  the 
purpose.  Many  passages,  particularly  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  found  covered  over  with  small  bits 
of  paper,  on  which  new  corrections  were  printed ; 
others  were  erased,  or  roughly  altered  with  the  pen. 
This  must  have  appeared  strange  in  a  Book,  which 
should  be  highly  and  preeminently  regarded,  both 
by  members  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  by  Protestants. 

One  English  scholar  not  long  afterwards  collected 
these  passages 4,  and  another  increased  their  cata- 
loguer,  and  whoever  will  examine  several  copies, 
may  easily  add  new  contributions  to  them,  since  the 
variations  have  not  been  uniformly  explored  in  all 
the  copies. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna  two  copies  may  be 
seen :  the  one  on  very  great,  the  other  on  somewhat 
smaller  paper.  In  one  of  them  for  example,  in  Gen. 
xli.  10.,  is  the  word  pecoribus  without  any  thing 
pasted  over  it :  in  the  other  it  is  covered  with  a 
small  bit  of  paper,  on  which  prioribus  is  read. 
But  to  speak  of  the  New  Testament — in  Mark 
x.  1.,  there  is  in  both  copies  a  piece  pasted  on 
with  the  word  inde.  In  Acts  vii.  6.  et  Isaac,  et 
Jacob,  the  last  et  is  in  the  one  Book  destroyed 
by  erasure,  in  the  other  the  passage  has  received 
a  yellow  die.  In  Tit.  ii  1.  Pudiei  is  erased  in  the 
one  book,  in  the  other  it  has  been  changed  with 
the  pen  into  pudiei.  In  Apocal.  iii.  7.  there  is 
a  piece  pasted  in  the  one  with  the  word  Scribe : 
in  the  other  Scribe  is  rightly  printed.     In  Apocal. 

*  Bullura  Papale,  sive  concoidia  discors  Sixti  Quinti  et  Clementis 
Octavi  circa  Hieronymianam  Editionem  auctore  Thoma  James,  &c 
Londini.  1600-4. 

1    '  Histoire  de  la  Bible  de  Sixte  Quint  par  Prosper  Marchand,  in 
Schelhorn  Aroamitates  litterar.  Tom.  iv.  p.  433.  sq. 
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iii.  12.  in  the  one  SctHhb  may  be  read,  in  the 
other  there  is  a  small  bit  of  paper,  and  Scribe  printed 
pn  it  All  is  nearly  as  Prosper  Marchand  found  it  in 
his  copy. 

.  Since  it  happened,  that  the  Book  met  in  this  state 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  was  disposed  to  form  a 
strong  judgment  upon  it,  upon  this  let  it  rest-  Thus 
much,  however,  we  perceive,  that  this  Prince,  who 
was  encompassed  by  many  and  great  concerns,  did 
more  than  could  be  exacted  from  him,  and  that  he 
,was  worse  served  than  he  expected.  Sixtus  died  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year,  and  left  to  his  successor 
the  honor  of  replacing  this  work  by  a  new  one. 


SECTION  CXXVI. 

Gregory  XIV.  again  undertook  the  labour,  and 
summoned  for  its  execution  a  meeting  of  the  Car- 
dinals and  Learned  Men,  among  whom  Bellarmin 
•was  particularly  distinguished.  Gregory  did  not 
see  the  work  completed,  but  it  appeared  soon  after 
the  Commencement  of  the  Office  of  his  Successor, 
Clemens  VIII. 

But  now  the  main  difficulty  was  to  produce  the 
Edition  in  a  perfect  state  of  emendation.  Should 
they  degrade  Sixtus's  book  and  pronounce  it  faulty  ? 
By  this  neither  the  New  Work  nor  the  Papal  Dignity 
could  gain  any  thing  in  the  public  estimation.  Should 
they  then  pronounce  it  good  ?  Why  then  did  they 
edite  another  ?  Bellarmin  in  this  dilemma  is  said  to 
have  found  a  middle  way,  and  to  have  proposed,  that 
the  whole  blame  should  be  laid  upon  the  Printer, 
for  the  sake  of  rescuing  Sixtus  and  the  honor  of  his 
Successor. 
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Thus  stands  he  excused  in  ihe  preface  of  this 
second  edition :  Quod  cum  jam  esaet  excusum,  et  ut 
in  lucem  enutteretur,  idem  Pontifex  (Sixtus)  operam 
daret,  animadvertens  non  pauca  in  sacra  Biblia  praeH 
vitio  irrepsisse,  quae  iterate  diligentid.  indigere  vide- 
sentnr,  totum  opus  sub  incudem  revocandum  censuit 
atque  deqrevit.  Id  verd  cum  morte  praeventus  praes- 
tare  non  potuisset,  Gregorius  XVI.,  &e.  Bellarmin 
is  the  author  of  this  preface  »,  which  is  said  to  have 
caused  him  to  be  canonized ft.  Doubtless  the  greatest 
part  of  the  corrigenda  in  Sixtus's  Bible  is  to  be  im* 
puted  to  the  fault  of  the  printer,  yet  from  the  learn- 
ing and  impetuous  self-confidence  of  Sixtus  it  was  to 
be  expected,  that  here  and  there  he  would  offend  the 
judgement  of  censors,  and  in  opposition  to  their 
opinion  make  emendations  with  his  own  hand.  But 
as  the  case  stands,  so  far  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
second  edition  they  had  not  devised  the  plan  of 
purifying  Sixtus's  text,  or  that  they  had  failed  in  the 
attempt.  Yet  the  latter  differs  from  the  former  by 
several  hundreds  of  variations. 

The  second  edition,  which  became  the  model  of 
the  present  text  of  the  Vulgate,  appeared,  like  the 
first,  with  two  titles,  of  which  one  was  printed  and 

•  Vita  del  Gardinale  Roberto  Bellarmioo,  compoatadal  P.  GtiaPQVO 
Fuligatiti  in  Ronia.  1634*  4-  capifo  13. 

1  Le  Bret,  Disaertatio  Theol.  de  usu  Versipnis  L%t.  Yet.  iq 
Ecclesia  Christ.  Tubing.  1786.  §  28.  p.  54.  This  is  perfectly 
correct,  as  this  essay  shows :  Voti  degl.  infrascritti  eminentissimi 
Signori  Cardinal i,  B.  Gregorio  Barbarigo,  Oieronimo  Casanate, 
lUcjo  bwoWu  Ppveotfe  Rfssiopei,  nella  ca»i*  <feM*  Beqtificatione 
d<?  y^n^rabik  Servo  $  P>i#  Card.  Roberto  flellarinino,  second* 
Editions,  in  Ferara  1762.  si  vende  in  Venezia  al  insegne  di  Pe- 
mosthene.  Le  Bret  says  an  earlier  edition  of  it  (Venice  1761.) 
The  Votum  of  Cardinal  Passionei  is  found  in  MS.  in  the  Bibli- 
Qtbeea  Angelica!  to  which  (lie  Cardinal  gave  hia  valuabja  epilation 
of  books. 
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the  other  engraved.  The  printed  one  is — Biblia 
Sacra  Vulgatae  Editionis,  Romas  ex  Typographic 
Apostolic  A  Vatican^  M.D.XCH.  The  engraved  page 
is  like  that  of  Sixtus,  and  its  inscription  is — Biblia 
Sacra  Vulgatae  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont.  Max. 
jussii  recognita  atque  edita.  Below  is — accipe  et 
devora.  The  Praefatio  ad  Lectorem  begins  —  In 
multis  magnisque  benefices,  &c.  This  is  followed  by 
the  Decretum  Concilii  Tridentini  and  the  Bull : — 
Clemens  P.  Octavus  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. — 
Cum  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Vulgates  Editionis  textus, 

&c dat.  Romas  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Pisca- 

toris  die  9  Novembris  1592. 

'  In  the  following  year  1593  a  quarto  edition  of  it 
was  prepared  at  the  Vatican  press.  Both  are  rare : 
but  that  of  Sixtus  is  reckoned  among  the  early 
typographical  rarities,  either  because  only  few 
copies  of  it  were  published,  or  because  they  were 
gradually u  collected  back  again,  or  from  both  causes 
together. 


SECTION  CXXVII. 

The  preface  of  Bellarmin  is  in  a  great  degree  oc- 
cupied in  detailing  to  us  the  plan  of  the  Censors, 
and  in  informing  us  the  rules,  which  they  had  pre- 
scribed to  themselves.  Yet  he  has  not  always  taken 
care  to  give  an  intelligible  and  accurate  statement 
of  them. 

We  might  believe,  that  they  proposed  to  restore  the 
Vulgate  to  its  original  state :  ipsam  veterem  et  vul- 
gatam  Editionem  Latinam  a  mendis  veterum  Libra- 

•  Le  Bret,  Dissert.  <le  usti  versionis  Lat.  Veteris  in  EccL  S  28. 
p.  53. 
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riorum,  necnon  pr  a  varum  emendationum  erroribus 
repurgatam,  suae  pristinae  integritati  ac  puritati, 
quoad  ejus  fieri  potuit,  restituere.  What  Jerome, 
from  whom  the  expression  is  borrowed,  calls  com- 
munem  et  vulgatam,  was  that  text,  which  was  common 
before  his  time. 

In  another  place  Bellarmin  seems  to  declare  him- 
self in  favour  of  Jerome's  recension,  as  that  which  was 
intended  to  be  revised  and  introduced  to  public  use. 
Quare  non  immerito  Catholica  Ecclesia  S.  Hierony- 
mumDoctorem  maximum  atque  adScripturas  Sacras 
interpretandas  divinitus  excitatum  ita  celebrat,  ut 
jam  difficile  non  sit  illorum  omnium  damnare  judi- 
cium, qui  vel  t&m  eximii  Doctoris  lucubrationibus 
non  acquiescunt,  vel  etiam  meliora,  aut  certe  paria 
se  praestare  confidunt.  Caeteriim  ne  tarn  fidelis  trans- 
latio,  &c. 

This  occurred,  when  the  censors  quoted  Rhaba- 
nus,  Haymo,  Anselm,  Peter  Damiani  and  the  other 
Teachers,  whom  they  enumerate,  to  correct  the 
text.  They  follow  in  their  works  Charles's  MSS., 
which  exhibit  Jerome's  text  as  corrected  by  Al- 
cuinus. 

Yet  they  proceeded  with  very  great  forbearance, 
designedly  overlooking  some  points,  which  seemed 
to  require  a  stronger  correction.  In  h&c  tamen  per- 
vulgata  lectione  sicut  nonnulla  consult6  mutata,  ita 
etiam  alia,  quae  mutanda  videbantur,  consultd  im- 
mutata  relicta  sunt. 
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THE   GOTHIC   VERSION. 


SECTION  CXXVIII. 


Long  before  the  war  of  Thirty  years  broke  out, 
a  MS.  of  the  Four  Gospels  was  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia,  in  an  old  German 
dialect,  written  with  silver  characters  y.  Being  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  this  document  from  the  dan- 
gers which  impended  over  it,  it  was  deposited  with 
other  valuables  at  Prague  :  but  even  here,  some  few 
months  before  the  peace,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes,  as  under  General  Kcenigsmark  in  the  year 
1648  they  unexpectedly  scaled  the  weak  side  \ 

It  was  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Stockholm,  and  said  to  have  been  given  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  celebrated  Isaac  Voss,  by  Queen  Chris- 

y  We  have  the  history  of  this  book  in  Ihre's  Dissert,  i.  de  Cod. 
Argent.  §  14,  15.  and  in  Zahn's  historico-critical  Introduction  to 
Ulfilas's  Translation  of  the  Bible,  §  39—46. 

*  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Swedes,  which  I  prefer  to  ' 
other  reports  and  hypotheses.  (Ibre,  Diss.  i.  loc.  cit.)  Ihre  accounts 
Voss's  accusation  respecting  the  illegal  seizure  of  it  not  proved, 
although  he  must  have  known,  what  Netteiblatt  had  £6  years  before 
published  on  the  subject.  How  could  also  Junius  say  in  the  letter 
au  de  la  Gardie,  which  he  prefixed  to  his  Ulfilas,  if  his  nephew 
had  stolen  the  book  ?  Habeo,  sane,  quod  ccelo  imputem  ;  siqvridem 
in  tell  i  go  Immor  talis  Dei  nutu  memoratum  Codicem  ad  manus  meas 
perlatum.  Or  how  could  Ulitius  say  in  the  carmen  au  de  la  Gardie, 
which  stands  before  Junius's  Glossar.  Gothic,  if  Voss  had  been  a 
thief  ? 

Si  Vossi  memor  est,  et  honorat  Suedia  nomen 

(Lucidius  docto  non  micat  orbc  jubar) 
Tan t us  hie  et  tanti  nee  avunculus  esse  nepotis 

Ignotus  vestris,  neve  latere,  potest. 
Ille  Palatinis  pluteis,  quae  promserat  ante, 

Hie  tibi  nunc  cultu  splendidiore  refert. 
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tina,  whose  particular  favour  he  enjoyed.  Others, 
however,  reverse  it,  saying,  that  he  himself  presented 
it  to  her. 

During  the  Westphalian  negotiations  for  peace, 
Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  precious  monument ;  he  obtained 
it  from  Voss  for  400  rixdollars,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  University  of  Upsal,  where  it  is 
still  found. 

With  this  MS.  the  Count  also  deposited  a  very 
correct  transcript  of  it,  in  which  from  letter  to  letter, 
and  from  line  to  line  in  an  equal  number  of  pages, 
the  original  writing  was  carefully  copied.  One  Derrer 
(no  one  knows  when  and  where)  undertook  this  la- 
borious task.  The  famous  Civilian  of  this  name,  who 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  adorned  our 
schools,  is  not  the  person,  as  I  am  convinced  by 
my  investigations.  This  transcript  perished  in  the 
great  fire  at  Upsal  in  the  year  1702. 


SECTION  CXXIX. 

Junius  obtained  the  use  of  the  Codex  from  his 
nephew,  and  edited  it  in  Gothic  characters  cast  by 
himself  for  the  purpose.  Whether  Junius  found 
Derrer 's  transcript,  or  had  caused  it  to  be  made,  is 
uncertain ;  yet,  that  he  carefully  consulted  the  Codex 
itself,  Thomas  Marshall  says,  who  lived  and  laboured 
with  him,  as  the  work  was  passing  through  the 
press  \  Junius  himself  speaks  also  with  regret  of  his 
endeavours  to  retrace  and  comprehend  the  characters 
which  had  vanished b. 

*  After  the  remarks  on  Mark,  p.  442. 

b  In  the  preface  to  the  annexed  Glossarium  Gothicum. 
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We  possess  a  second  edition  by  Stimhelm  after 
Derrer's  transcript,  with   Latin  characters,   of  the 
year  1671,  in  which  he  occasionally  referred  to  the 
Codex  itself c.     In  the  year  1684  an  impression  of 
Junius's  edition  appeared  with  the  same  types,  the 
same  title,  and  in  the  same  form,  at  Amsterdam  ;  pro- 
bably it  had  only  a  new  title  page,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  remainder  of  the  first  edition  under  another 
name.    Archbishop  Benzel  afterwards  couceived  a 
liking  for  the  ancient  document,  devoted  his  labour 
to  it,  and  made  preparations  for  a  new  edition  ;  but 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  pains,  which 
Edward  Lye  indifferently  edited  as  to  judgment  and 
fidelity.     It  even  seems,  that  the  Archbishop  pur- 
posed to  have  caused  the  whole  Codex  to  be  copied 
in  woodcuts,  of  which  I  possess  a  very  successful 
specimen d.     In  the  meantime  Ihre,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  precious  document,  under- 
took to  execute  it,  but  since  his  eyes  were  unequal 
to  the  employment,  he  appointed   a   young  man, 
named  Ehrich  Sotberg,  to  compare  again  the  editions 
of  Junius  and  Benzel  with  the  original  document, 
and  the  emendations  thus  obtained  he  published  in 
a  treatise  entitled  Ulfilas  illustratus e : — for  his  own 
use  also,  he  caused  a  very  correct  transcript  of  the 
Codex  to  be  made. 

Not  succeeding  in  making  a  new  edition,  he  sent 

'  Ihre — diss.  i.  de  Cod.  Argent.  §  15. 

d  Ulfiliani  Codicis  sculptura  lignea  edendi  specimen  Benzelianura. 
Lincopiae  excusum  cura  Frid.  Arendt.  MDCCCV.  Cal.  Jan. 

•  These  and  several  treatises  of  Ihre,  which  relate  to  the  Codex 
to  its  Grammar,  idioms,   &c.    together  with  some  other  treatises 
on  the  subject,  Busching  the  Geographer  has  published,  in  a  well- 
arranged  collection  :  Johannis  ab  Ihre  script*  versionem  Ulphilanam 
et  linguam  Mceso- Goth i cam  illustrantia . . . .  una  cum  ali is  serious 
•imilis /rgumemi  edita  ab  Ant.  Fr.  Busching.    Berolini.  1773  4 
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this  transcript  to  Biisching,  to  prepare  one  ac- 
cording to  it.  From  Biisching  the  transcript  past 
to  Heynatz.  Heynatz  lent  it  to  the  Priest  Zahn, 
who  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  his  Ulfilas 
from  it f.     The  text  is  carefully  given  ;  the  gramma- 

'  All  the  hitherto  enumerated  editions  only  acknowledge  one 
Source.  As  each  of  the  editors  shews  on  the  title-page  what  he 
has  done,  and  added  for  the  elucidation  and  better  understanding  of 
the  Document,  we  here  quote  the  editions  with  the  entire  titles. 

1 .  Quatuor  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Evangeliorum  versiones  perantiqute 
duae,  Gothica  scilicet  et  Anglo-Saxonica,  quarum  illam  ex  cele- 
berrimo  Codice  argenteo  nunc  primum  deprompsit  Franc.  Junius, 
T.  F.  hanc  ex  codicibus  MSS.  collatis  emendatius  recudi  curavit 
Thomas  Mareshallus,  Anglus  :  cujus  etiam  observationcs  in  utramque 
versionem  subnectuntur.  Accessit  et  Glossarium  Gothicum,  cui  prae- 
mittitur  Alphabetum  Gothicum,  Runicum,  &c.  opera  ejusdem  Franc. 
Junii.Dord.  1665.  in  4*°. 

2.  D.  N.  Jesu  Chr.  SS.  Evangelia  ab  Ulfila  Gothorum  in  Moesia 
Episcopo,  circa  annum  a  nato  Christo  CCCLX.  ex  Graeco  Goth  ice 
translata,  nunc  cum  parallel  is  versionibus,  Sueo-Gothica,  Norraeani 
seu  Islandica,  et  vulgata  Latina  edita.  Accedit  Fr.  Junii  Glossarium 
Gothicum,  lingua  Sueo-Gothica  moderna  et  antiqua  locupletatum  et' 
illustratum,  curd  et  studio  Georgii  Stirnhielmii.  Stockholm,  1671.  4. 

3.  Amstelodami.  1648.     This  has  the  same  title  as  the  first. 

4.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  versio  Gothica,  ex  codice-  argenteo 
emendata  atque  suppleta  cum  interpretatione  Latina  et  annotationibus 
Erici  Benzelii  non  ita  pridem  Archiep.  Upsaliensis  edidit,  observa- 
tiones  suas  adjecit,  et  Grammaticam  Gothicam  prasmisit  Edwardus 
Lye,  A.  M.  Oxonii  e  typographeo  Clarendoniano  MDCCL — 4. 
It  is  well  printed  with  the  characters  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  and 
rare. 

5.  Ulfilas  Gothischc  Bibelubersetzung,  die  alteste  German i ache 
Urkunde,  nach  Ihrens  text,  mit  einer  Gram  mat  isch  -  wbrtlichen 
Lateinischen  Ubersctzung,  zwischen  den  Zeilen,  sammt  einer  Sprach- 
lehre  und  einem  Glossar,  ausgearbeitet  von  Friederich  Karl 
Fulda,  weiland  Pfarrer  in  Ensingen  im  Wurtembergischen ;  das 
Glossar  umgearbeitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald  Herzogl.  Sachs. 
Hath  und  Oberbibliothekar  in  Meinigen,  und  den  Text  nach  Ihrens 
genauer  Abschrift  der  silbernen  Handschrift  in  Upsal,  sorgfaltig 
berichtigt,  die  Ucbersetzung  und  Sprachlehrc  verbessert  und  erganzt, 
audi  mit  Ihrens  Lateinischcr  Ucbersetzung  neben  dem  ^exte,  und 
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ttefil  AAd  critic*!  remarks  added  in  the  tttargta 
below,  are  short,  directly  applied  to  the  poifct,  and 
w«H  conceited,  and  the  whote  of  (he  rictt  apparatus 
nf  the  Book  is  valuable. 


SECTION  CXXX. 

The  original  is  called  Codex  Argenteu§  from  its 
characters,  which  are  placed  in  beautiful,  great,  and 
regular  Uncial  letters,  with  silver  on  a  very  fine 
purple  coloured  parchment,  in  great  quarto.     The 
initial  lines  of  the  Gospels,  And  the  first  line  of  each 
division  are  of  gold.    Below,  the  Canons  of  E  use  bi  us 
are  inserted  between  columns,  which  are  drawn  ac- 
cording to  uo  order  known,  in  barbarous  taste,  and  on 
the  side  the  numbers  are  added  which  refer  to  them. 
t'he  Gospels  follow  this  order — Matthew — John- 
Luke — Mark. 

The  characters  themselves  appear  neither  to  have 
been  written  with  the  pen  nor  the  reed,  but  probably 
to  have  been  impressed  with  moulds  cut  or  cart  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  Bookbinders  overlay 
titles  at  the  backs  of  books  with  gold  or  silver.  The 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  characters,  the  deep  im- 
pressions which  they  make  in  the  page,  the  traces  of 
the  binding  materials  occasionally  discernible  between 
the  silver  and  the  parchment : — the  whole  of  which 
Ihre  has  proved  by  evidence,  and  of  which  he  gives 
an  account  in  the  preface  to  the  Ulphilas  Illustratus, 

mit  eincr  vollstslndigcn  Kritik  und  Erlauterung  in  Annrerktmggn 
flitter  dcmselbcn,  sanunt  ciner  historisch-kritischen  Einteitari"  ver- 
seh£h  und  hcrausgcgcbcn  von  Joiiann  CinirsTiAw  Zaun,  Predifter 
m  ©elitz  an  dcr  Saale  bry  Weissenfels  in  Sachstn.  Auf  Kosteri  dcs 
ftcrati sgcbcrs.     Wrissenlbls.  1805.  4. 
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render  this  <cr edible,  Whatever  hasty  travellers  and 
superficial  observers  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

Some  indeed  are  inclined  to  impute  these  appear- 
ances to  the  ink,  against  which  I  must  remark,  that 
not  long  ago  I  saw  purple  books  written  with  silver 
at  Breseia  and  Verorta,  and  very  beautiful  fragments 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Vatican,  but  I  no 
where  observed  indentures  o*  remdins  of  d  binding- 
material. 

The  pages  of  this  MS.  do  not  follow  bne  another 
in  their  order,  and  several  are  totally  wanting. 
Matthew  commences  at  v.  15.  and  at  vi.  32,  a  chasm 
begins  as  far  as  vii.  12.  There  is  a  second  froift  x. 
1 — 23.  Prom  xi.  25,  all  is  wanting  as  far  as  xxvi. 
70.  The  whole  of  the  last  chapter  is  also  wanting. 
In  Mark  are  lost  from  vi.  31 — 54.,  from  xii.  38—  xiii. 
18.,  from  xiii.  29 — xiv.  5.,  from  xiv.  iff— 41.,  from 
Jtvi.  12.  to  the  end.  In  Luke  from  rt.  80— xtv.  9., 
front  xvi.  24— x vii.  #.,  from  xx.  37.  to  the  end.  John 
begins  with  v.  45.  and  ttants  xi.  47— xii.  i.,  and 
from  xii.  49— xiii.  11.,  and  from  xix.  13,  to  the  erid. 
Besides  which,  single  verses  have  here  and  there 
received  injuries,  which  We  would  not  hefre  enu- 
merate. 

SECTION  CXXXI. 

Some  years  after  the  edition  of  the  Gospels,  which 
Lye  edited,  the  Consistorial-Councillbr  Knittel  re- 
marked in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel,  which  probably  was  written  in  Spain  in 
the  9th  century,  and  contained  the  well-knowri 
Origines  of  Isidore  Of  Seville,  that  under  some  of  the 
pages  of  this  book  an  older  writing  lay  concealed, 
which  was  washed  away,  that  Isidore's  work  might  be 
written  upon  it.    He  succeeded  with  much  trouble  ill 
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retracing  the  more  ancient  letters.  Fortunately,  they 
were  fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
same  language  and  character  as  those,  in  which  the 
Codex  at  Upsal  was  written,  with  the  ancient  Latin 
version  antecedent  to  Jerome  by  the  side.  The 
fragments  discovered  are  the  following:  Rom.  xi. 
S3, 34,  35, 36.,  and  xii.  1— 5-,  then  17—21.,  xiii.  1—5., 
xiv.  9—20.,  and  the  last  xv.  3—13,  in  brackets.  He 
published  them  in  the  year  1762  with  remarks  and 
expositions f. 

The  little  now  possessed  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
was  prized,  but  it  was  a  gift  of  good  fortune,  and 
hardly  promised  future  ages  to  expect  a  considerable 
increase,  yet  in  the  year  1817  Angelo  Mai  gave  an 
account  of  important  parts  of  the  Gothic  version, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library. 

Under  the  homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  Eze- 
kiel,  written  in  the  8th  century,  he  had  remarked 
older  characters  like  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus, 
which  had  been  washed  out.  More  accurate  research 
led  him  to  the  happy  conclusion,  that  he  had  disco- 
vered in  the  Gothic  language  important  fragments  of 
all  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  to 
the  Thessalonians  and  that  to  the  Hebrews.  A  se- 
cond MS.,  somewhere  about  the  9th  century,  which 
contained  Jerome's  expositions  on  Isaiah,  likewise 

1  Ulphikc  Versionero  Gothicam  nonnullorum  capitum   epistols 
Pauli  ad  Romanos  e  litura  MS.  rescripti  Bibliothecae  Guelpherby- 
tanee  cum  variis  monumentis  ineditis  emit,  com  men  tat  us  est,  deditque 
foras  Franc.  Ant.  Knittel.  Brunovici.  1762.  4.     Ihre  edited  it  again 
with  new  remarks  under  the  following  title :  Fragments  vcrsionis 
Ulphilanae,  continentia  particular  aliquot  Epistolee  Pauli  ad  Romanos, 
baud  pridem  ex  codice  rescripto  Biblioth.  Guelferb.  eruta,  et  a  Fr. 
Ant.  Knittel  Archidiac.  edita,  nunc  cum  aliquot  annotation! bus  rypis 
reddita  a  Johanne  lhre,  &c  Upsaliae.  1763.  4.  This  last  is  reprinted 
in  Buschings  Collection,  p.  97.     Zahn  has  also   added   it  to  bis 
Ulfiij 
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concealed  the  Gothic  text  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
with  the  exception  of  those  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  here  lying  concealed 
under  Jerome,  do  not  merely  constitute  a  supple- 
mentary part  to  the  preceding,  but  were  originally 
an  independent  Codex. 

Behind  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  a  page 
was  bound  from  an  older  Codex.  On  this  page  also, 
containing  a  fragment  of  the  Latin  version  of  Mat- 
thew, Mai  perceived  expunged  Gothic  characters. 
It  contained  two  fragments  of  Matthew,  viz.  xxv.  38, 
— xxvi.  3.  and  xxvi.  65., — xxvii.,  of  which  the  first, 
and  the  six  first  verses  of  the  second  (xxvi.  65 — 71.) 
restore  an  hiatus  in  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

In  the  first  mentioned  MS.  of  the  Homilies  of 
Gregory,  on  Paul's  Epistles,  a  fragment  of  an  ex- 
punged Gothic  calendar  is  also  found.  In  other 
MSS.  some  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a 
Gothic  Homily,  rich  in  Biblical  quotations,  are  dis- 
covered, from  whence  individual  verses,  obliterated  in 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  are  obtained  to  repair  the  loss. 

Count  Charles  Octavius  Castilioni  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  discovery  ;  he  assisted  Angelo 
Mai  with  his  knowledge  of  the  German  dialects,  and 
in  the  preparations  which  the  edition  required.  Both 
jointly  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  discoveries,  de- 
scribed the  MSS.  in  which  these  literary  treasures  had 
lain  concealed,  and  produced,  as  a  specimen,  some  pas- 
sages of  the  Gothic  documents,  which  they  had 
found  \  As  Mai  was  appointed  to  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, and  there  attended  to  his  appointment,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  task  fell  on  Count  Castilioni, 

b  Ulphilae  partiura  ineditarum  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab 
Angelo  Maio  repertarum  specimen  conjunctis  curia  quidem  Maii 
et  Caroli  Octavi  Castilianaei  editum.  Mediolani,  Regiis  typis 
MDCCCX1X.  4. 
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from  At  hence  it  happens,  that  the  edition  has  been 
longer  delayed,  than  both  scholars  expected,  or  we 
desire. 

SECTION  CXXXII. 

The  language  of  these  documents  is  a  dialect  of 
an  ancient  people,  who  once  dwelt  much  to  the 
North,  and  were  accustomed  to  reckon  the  years  by 
winters.  Twelve  years  are  in  Matt.  ix.  20,  and  Luke 
ii.  42.  TVAAlB  VINTjOlNS,  as  well  as  in  Luke 
viii.  42.  They  had  no  word  for  lilies,  but  resorted 
to  the  common  expression  BAXMA*fS,  (Bltanen) 
Matt.  vii.  2S. 

Afterwards,  this  people  came  in  contact  with  the 
Greeks,  so  that  certain  words  and  expressions  be- 
came current  and  known  to  them,  whence  the  Trans- 
lator of  the  Gospels  was  able  to  retain  them  without 
trouble,  even  where  in  his  own  language  he  had  terms 
to  express  them.  His  nation  had  certainly  the  word 
Lohn :  it  occurs  in  Luke  vi.  32.,  and  also  elsewhere : 

©A  IZVIS  A/VtlNG  TST.  Nevertheless,  where 
/u<£oc  occurs  in  the  Greek  text,  he  almost  always 
adheres  as  to  a  well-known  term  to  MIX&X.  Matt 
v.  56. ;  vi.  3. ;  Luke  vi.  23,  &c.  They  did  not  want  a 
word  to  designate  a  basket :  it  occurs  in  Mark  viii. 
19 ;  John  vi.  13.  TAlN9#NS,  or  Zainen  in  our  lan- 
guage; nevertheless,  the  translator  occasionally 
adopted  the  Greek  <nrvpiSac ;  Sn^KSlcVANS,  Mark 
viii*  8. 20.  For  a  royal  mandate  they  had  a  technical 
term  rArKGJrTS  Luke  ii.  1.  derived  from  the  Greek 
ypa^w.  They  had  expressions  for  the  noon  and  evening 
meals,  Luke  xiv.  12. ;  Mark  vi.  21.  yet  this  does  not 
prevent  him  from  choosing  the  Greek  So^  for  a  ban- 
quet, Luke  v.  29.  $oXI,v  /wyaAfjv— AAtlhT  MlKlAA- 
Probably  it  happened  only  in  Luke  i.  10.  from  want 
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of  a  suitable  word,  that  he  could. not  avoid  the 
Greek  Vio/ia  il>VMlAMIN. 

But  they  came  still  more  in  contact  with  those  na- 
tions, which  spoke  the  Roman  language,  as  the  many 
Latin  words  prove,  which  were  apparently  quite 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  version.  To  seat 
oneself  at  table  they  call  AnAKHMJSQAn,  Mark 
ii.  15.  vi.  22.,  Luke  v.  29.  and  in  vii.  49.  also 
MHWVNAKIlMBgAN ;  drinking  vessels  are  AUK- 
KQ6,  urcei,  Mark  vii.  5.;  yinegar  is  AKGITIS, 
Matt,  xxvii.  48.,  Mark  xv.  36. ;  a  purse  is  AKKAa 
John  xiii.  29 ;  Money  is  called  A£%'  <es>  Mark  vi.  8. ; 
cereous  envelops  are  \:fc£KQ&,  Joh.  xi.  44. ;  soldiers 
MlAlTXN&ANS.  Luke  iii.  14.,  where  also  the  word 
AttNRM  occurs  for  annona ;  a  prison  they  call  KAK~ 
KAKAj  Matt.  v.  25.,  xi.  2. ;  Mark  vi.  17.  Some, 
expressions  are  common  both  to  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  AK5*MATA,  Mark  xvi.  1. ;  nAKAKASTtlS  ', 
Joh.  xiv.  25. 

The  Translator  would  have  avoided  several  of  these 
words,  and  rendered  them  by  his  own  native  terms, 
unless  lie  were  convinced  that  his  countrymen  well 
understood  all  of  them.  They,  indeed,  also  sat  or 
reclined  at  meals ;  they  also  had  water-vessels ;  they 
had  their  own  word  for  money,  which  is  of  frequent 

1  It  is  absurd  to  quote  these  words  as  bearing  a  relation  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  because  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  that  this  relation  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Gothic  to 
a  considerable  extent,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  from  the  History 
of  those  who  spoke  it ;  for  instance,  if  we  examine  the  prepositions 

alone,  w.e  sh?U  find  IN— «* — *«— 1%\: — v*o — suh — finAK  *T*P 

— super— fi)&n^vo-^b~]itffc~{iya—Mlty-- peTa— JO^A 

—Aire — US — **•     Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  if  we  consider 

the  common  origin,  and  undeniable  affinity  of  these  three  languages, 
the  Zend,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Pali,  to  which  alone  the  analogy, 
which  many  ^ave  observed  between  particular  brandies  of  them,  mjisrt 
be  retraced* — T*an?lator. 
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occurrence;  they  also  had  a  word  to  designate  a 
warrior:  nothing,  therefore,  could  induce  him  to 
have  recourse  to  Latin  words,  but  the  usus  loquendi 
of  his  nation,  and  the  consciousness,  that  these 
words  were  of  common  occurrence  among  them,  and 
intelligible  to  them. 

Thus  much  of  the  history  of  the  people  lies  in  their 
language.  If  we  now  examine  the  German  tribes, 
we  find  none  which  was  in  such  an  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  for  it  to  have  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  their  language,  as  the  Goths. 
After  Constantine,  they  were  in  very  near  connexion 
with  the  Oriental  Empire ;  they  afterwards  occupied 
the  Roman  provinces  along  the  Danube,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  establish  two  new  Kingdoms  in 
the*  District  of  this  State, 


SECTION  CXXXIII. 

It  seems  that  the  Learned  paid  no  regard  to  obser- 
vations of  this  sort,  since  they  broached  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  this  version  might  probably  be  Fran- 
conian. 

Yet  the  Franconians,  until Ottfried  of  Weissenburg, 
had  no  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  language.  In 
construction,  the  Franconian  is  strikingly  different 
from  the  Language  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  particu- 
larly in  the  union  of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have,  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  formation  of  certain  tenses  :  in  the 
formation  of  the  passive  voice,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  dual  number,  which  the  Franconian  has  not 
When  this  introduction  first  appeared,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  treat  all  this  with  precision,  and  to  pass 
much  more  under  observation,  to  find  out  the  Ger- 
man tribe,  to  which  both  the  documents  at  Upsal  and 
W^JiW^uttel  could  have  belonged.   But  we  are  now 
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arrived  at  such  circumstantiality,  that,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  we  have  seal  and  document  for  it :  at  least, 
we  certainly  have  the  last. 

The  letter  of  purchase,  which  was  preserved  in 
the  episcopal  Archives  at  Arezzo,  and  has  a  subscrip- 
tion in  five  lines  with  characters  like  the  Codex 
Argenteus,  has  been  indeed  longer  known.  Doni  was 
the  first,  who  brought  to  light  the  Document  at 
Arezzo " ;  but  he  did  not  closely  adhere  to  the  cha- 
racters, but  fashioned  them  after  the  form  of  the 
printed  letters :  Lye,  Knittel,  Ihre,  who  trusted  to 
him,  repeated  his  errors.  Abate  Marini,  an  illustri- 
ous scholar,  again  obtained  a  sight  of  the  Document, 
and  edited  it  with  the  accuracy  of  an  antiquary '. 
We  see  from  the  drawing,  that  the  strokes  are  indeed 
the  same,  as  in  the  Codex  Argenteus,  yet  not  beauti- 
fully written,  but  merely  from  the  hand  of  an  un- 
practised writer.  This  Document  gives  no  explana- 
tion to  whom  the  written  characters  belong,  since  it 
contains  neither  trace  nor  indication  of  what  nation 
they  were  who  framed  it. 

On  this  account  the  valuable  memorial  at  Naples  is 
more  decisive :  it  was  formerly  among  the  Archives 
della  SS.  Annunciata,  and  now  is  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Naples,  in  the  Saloon  of  MSS.,  where  it  is  suspended 
within  glass  in  a  frame  on  the  window  fronting  the 
main-street.  Sabbatinim  edited  it  first,  Ihre,°  and  after 

Donii  Inscriptiones  Antiquee,  ed.  ab  Ant.  F.  Gorio.  Florentine, 
1731,  p.  469. 

1  I  Papyri  Diplomatici  raccolti  ed  illustrati  d'alP Abate  Gaetano 
Marini,  primo  custode  della  Bib.  Vatic,  e  Prefeto  degli  Archivi  Secret! 
della  Santa  Sede  in  Romae  MDCCCV,  nella  Stamparia  della  S,  Con- 
greg.  de  prop.  fide.  N.  cxviii.  p.  179.  8vo. 

m  II  vetusto  Calendario  Neapolitano  scoverto,  con  varie  note  illus- 
trato  dal  Ludovico  Sabbatini  d'Anfora.  Neap.  1744,  4.  p.  101 — 106. 

0  Monument,  vet.  linguae  Ostrogothicee,  Neapoli ....  repertum, 
illastratum  k  Jo.  Ihre  in  novis  Actis  Societat.  Scient. 
vol.  Hi,  Up*.  1780.  p.  1—31. 
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kn  Zaha  \  attempted  to  illustrate  it.  Bui 
wmtat  was  not  correctly  and  accurately  copied:  M^riai' 
first  obtained  the  credit  of  giving  a  correct  fac-pimile 
of  it.  At  kagth,  Count  Sierakowski  caused  another 
copy  to  be  taken,  and  engraved  from  the  original; 
of  which,  however,  no  impression  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Italian  shops  for  curiosities  and  books. 

This  Document  is  a  deed  of  sale,  ou  Egyptian 
papyrus,  about  the  year  551,  which  all  the  clergy 
of  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Anastasia  (aclisie  Gotice 
mmeie  Amutamej  subscribed.  Of  the  subscription, 
which  contains  66  lines,  16  lines  are  written  with 
characters,  which  hitherto  we  could  only  conjectu- 
raDy  call  Gothic.  We  hare  see  now  to  which  nation 
the  characters  belonged ;  though  they  are  any  thing 
but  from  the  hand  of  a  calligraphy t ;  nevertheless  the 
strokes  of  the  Codex  at  Upsal  are  no  more  easy  to  to 
mistaken  therein  than  the  language. 

Among  the  confirmatory  Documents,  we  must 
reckon  the  fragments  of  a  calendar  discovered  by 
Mai,  written  in  the  same  characters  a?  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  which  he  found.  The  pages  contain  the 
last  eight  days  of  June,  and  the  whole  of  July.  Two 
festivals  shew  the  nationality  of  this  fragment  of  an 
Ecclesiastical  Book:  the  one  on  the  23rd  June, 

u  THAT  OF  THB  MARTYRS  PUT   TO  DEATH  AMONG  TflJB 

Goths,  and  of  Fritharie  ;"  the  other  on  the  89ft 
of  the  same  month,  "  in  memory  of  the  martyrs, 

WHO   WERE   BURNT    WITH   Be*EKA   THE   PK1B8T   AND 

Batwin  the  Minister  of  the  general  Church  of 
the  Goths  V 

0  An  attempt  at  elucidating  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  lajnguao* 
Jn  Naples  and  Arezzo,  as  a  supplementary  essay  and  addition  to 
Ulfilas,  hy  J.  Chr.  Zahn,  Brunswick,  1804—8. 
»  I  Papiri  Diplomatic!  raccolti,  &c.  N.  cxi*.  p.  180,  8J,  $& 
*  Ulphite  partium  ineditarum  specimen,  p.  £6,  27. 
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In  other  points,  the  calendar  only  renders  that 
probable,  which  the  Document  at  Naples  exalts  to  a 
certainty. 


SECTION  CXXX1V. 

Except  the  silver  codex  at  Upsal,  and  the  leaves 
which  Knittel  discovered  at  Wolfenbiittel,  all 
the  other  Documents  relating  to  this  subject  are 
found  in  Italy.  Probably  even  the  silver  codex  was 
made  in  Italy.  For  the  MSS.  which  are  written  on 
purple  parchment  with  silver  characters,  and  the  ini- 
tiatory lines  with  gold,  belong  to  that  country. 

The  Augustine  of  St  John  de  Carbonara  at  Na- 
ples formerly  possessed  the  splendid  MS.  on  purple, 
with  silver  and  gold,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  Mark,  which  now  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Vienna.  The  Books  of  the  four  Gospels  at  Brescia, 
Codex  Brixiensis  Argenteua,  and  at  Verona,  Codex 
Argenteus  Veronensis,  described  by  Bianchini,  are 
known:  in  both  places  they  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Cathedral.  In  the  Cathedral  library  at 
Per uggia/ there  are  fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
on  purple,  with  silver.  Bianchini  Evangeliarium 
quadruplex,  T.  ii.  p.  dlxi. 

The  silver  Codex  of  Upsal  thus  arranges  the  Gos- 
pels :  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  They  are  in  this 
order  in  the  MSS.  at  Brescia  and  Verona,  in  the 
Codex  of  St.  Eusebius  at  Vercelli,  and  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  Luke  and  Mark,  in  the  before-named  MS. 
at  Vienna. 

Below  the  Gospels  of  the  Upsal  Codex  stand  the 
canons  of  Eusebius  :  the  space  in  which  the  sections 
of  the  four  Evangelists  are  divided  with  the  AianM); 

vol.  i.  k  k 
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nian  or  Eusebian  numbers,  is  separated  into  seven 
compartments  by  means  of  columns.  The  columns 
are  united  above  by  an  arch  or  vault,  in  the  style  of 
an  architectural  drawing :  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  executed  according  to  none  of  the  usual  orders, 
but  in  barbaric  taste,  which  we  call  Gothic.  Now 
precisely  the  same  drawing  and  decoration  of  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  columns  may  be  seen  below  on  the  Latin 
Gospels  in  the  Codex  Argenteus  Brixiensis r.  Such 
contingencies  which,  bound  by  no  law,  were  adopted 
according  to  the  custom  of  a  district  or  country,  are 
well  calculated  to  point  out  a  peculiar  territory. 

If,  as  the  preceding  reasons  render  it  very  proban 
ble,  the  Upsal  Codex  was  written  in  Italy,  its  date 
falls  at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
before  the  Gothic  Dominion  ended  in  Italy,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  nearly  extirpated  there. 

The  remains  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  alone  at 
Wolfenbiittel  seem  to  be  indebted  to  Spain  for  their 
origin.  When  they  were  expunged,  the  Originesot 
Isidore  of  Seville  were  written  over  them  in  Latin 
characters,  as  we  find,  according  to  Knitters  assertion, 
in  the  Spanish  Documents  of  the  tenth  Century. 


SECTION  CXXXV. 


.  We  may  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  Gothic 
nation,  since  we  are  certain,  that  we  possess  the 
greatest  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  lan- 
guage. When  they  first  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  history,  they  dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of 

'  Cf.  the  drawing  in  Busching's  Analectis  Ulphilianis,  Diss.  i.  de 
Cod.  Argent,  p.  189.  with  Bianchini's,  Vindicise  Canonic.  Script. 
Vulgatae  S^"**Wt &c-  Roma?.  1 740.  fol.  p.  ccclxxxi. 
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the  Dniester,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  regions,  whose  boundaries  are  unascertained  to- 
wards the  north  and  north-east.  Another  party  of  them 
had  established  themselves  between  the  Dniester  and 
Pruth,  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube :  these 
are  called  Western  Goths,  and  the  former  Eastern 
Goths.  From  thence,  after  the  time  of  Caracalla, 
they  disturbed  the  Roman  Provinces,  or  served  the 
Caesars  for  pay  against  other  nations;  more  fre- 
quently it  was  agreed,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them 

quiet,  to  pay  them  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  under  the 
plea  of  alliance.  If  the  promised  sums  were  denied 
to  them,  an  irruption  into  the  Roman  territories 
was  certain ;  sometimes  even,  when  they  had  been 
paid  to  them,  they  nevertheless  came  from  love  of 
rapine,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their  advantage 
in  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  indolent  Galienus,  not  only  the 
Goths,  but  the  wild  tribes  on  every  side  made  these 
visits.  To  these  irruptions,  during  the  reign  of  Ga- 
lienus, the  Christian  Historical  Books  ascribe  the 
conversion  of  the  Barbarians,  and  of  the  Goths  in 
particular.  Among  the  hosts  of  captives,  whom  they 
took  away  with  them,  there  were  also  Priests,  by 
whom  they  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  their  progress,  they  extended  themselves 
as  far  as  Pontus,  as  we  perceive  from  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Enactments,  which  Gregory  of  Neo-Csesarea, 
called  Thaumaturgus,  found  against  wicked  Chris- 
tians, who  purchased  the  spoil  of  the  land  from  the 
BopaSoi  and  Tordoi,  betraying  also  treasures  or  help- 
ing to  remove  them  *. 


*  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  ii.  c.  6.  more  copiously,  in  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  5* 
'  Beveregii  Synodicon,  sire  Pandects  Canon.  T.  ii.  Oxon.  1672. 

k  k  2 
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Several  Historians  speak  of  their  march  or  marches 
to  Pontus.  The  Goths,  says  Eutropius,  ravaged 
Pont  us  and  Asia u  Another  says,  the  Scythians,  or  a 
party  of  Goths,  ravaged  Asia,  came  to  Heraclea,  and 
at  last  to  Pontus,  where  they  were  beaten1.  The 
best  account  seems  to  me  to  be  in  Zosimus :  he  calls 
.those  Bopavoi,  whom  Gregory  called  BopaSoi.  They 
made  an  irruption  into  Pontus,  but  were  driven 
home  by  the  Roman  commander  Successianus ;  yet, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  was  recalled  from  the 
province  of  Pontus,  they  returned,  ravaged  Trape- 
zunt,  and  after  having  taken  as  much  spoil  as  they 
wished y,  again  went  home  of  their  own  accord. 

These  excursions  caused  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, which,  in  a  short  time  obtained  many  pro- 
.selytes  among  them  :  since,  at  the  great  Council  of 
Nice,  Theophiius,  the  Gothic  Metropolitan  at  the 
Bosphorus,  subscribed  the  resolutions  *• 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Goths  had  a  fresh 
Missionary  in  Audius,  a  man  of  severe  habits  of  life, 
who,  nevertheless,  controverted  the  regulation  re- 
specting Easter,  and  on  account  of  his  public  refrac- 
toriness, was  banished  from  the  land  by  Constantine. 
He  then  wandered  to  Scythia,  and  still  further  into 
the  most  inward  part  of  Gothland,  imparting  in- 
struction, and  even  founding  considerable  Monastic 
Establishments,  both  of  men  and  women  \    But  one 


p.  24.  29.  Epist.  Syn.  Greg.   Thaum.  cum  Comm*  Balsamon.  et 
Zonar. 

u  Eutrop.  Breviar.  1.  ix.  c.  8. 

*  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Galieno,  c.  6.  12,  IS. 

7  Zosim.  Li.  c  31,32,  83. 

■  He  subscribed  the  Acta  of  the  Council,  according  to  the  Latin 
Books.  Theophiius  Gothorum  Metropolis  and  Theophiius  Bosphgri- 
tanus.    Cf.  Socrat.  Hist.  EccL  1.  ii.  c.  41. 

tiphan.  Haer.  lxx.  §14.  p.  827.  ed.  Colon. 
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of  the  Gothic  Princes  hated  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  violently  persecuted  the  adopters  of  them,  on 
the  plea  that  this  was  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Emperor:  yet  he  was  unable  to  extirpate  the  disse- 
mination of  the  Faith,  and  the  sources  of  religious 
knowledge b. 

Such  was  probably  the  state  of  things,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  abdicate  their  land,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  wild  swarm  of  greater  barbarians  than 
themselves.  For  the  Huns  expelled  the  Eastern 
Goths :  and  these,  thrown  on  the  Western  Goths, 
pressed  on  the  latter,  and  drove  them  before  them. 

Forced  to  give  way,  they  had  no  other  means  of  pre* 
servation,  than  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Valens,  to 
petition,  that  they  might  be  received  into  the  Roman 
lands  above  the  Danube.  The  Head  of  this  embassy 
was  Ulfila,  a  Gothic  Bishop c.  To  be  sure  of  success, 
Ulfila  promised  for  himself  and  Countrymen,  to 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  which  were  strongly 
favoured  by  Valens  and  those  around  himd.  The 
Emperor  granted  them  their  request :  and  they  were 
soon  followed  by  the  other  half  of  the  Western 
Goths,  who,  like  their  brethren,  were  transplanted  to 
Thrace  and  Mcesia. 

But,  according  to  one  account,  scarcely  had  they 
reached  their  new  settlements,  than  they  separated 
into  two  parties.  Athanarich,  who  was  unfavourable 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  tolerating  them 
among  his  people,  permitted  a  violent  persecu- 
tion against  those  who  adopted  them.  Frithigern, 
who  was  devoted  to  Christianity,  conceived  himself 


b  Epiphan.  loc.  cit.  §  15.  p.  828. 

c  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  vi.  c.  87. 

*  Sozomen.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Theodoret.  Hist  Eccl.  1.  iv«  c.  87. 
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bound  to  defend  the  persecuted,  requested  aid  from 
the  Emperor,  sent  Ulfila,  and  obtained  it*. 

This  persecution  and  mission,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  referred  to  a  later  time  merely  by  mis- 
take, and  not  to  have  been  one  different  from  that, 
which  we  have  noticed.    Sozomen  only  knew  of  this 
second  persecution,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  first. 
The  other  authors  only  mention  one  persecution,  at 
the  time  that  the  Goths  dwelt  in  their  country,  and 
were  orthodox :  and  to  this  Epiphanius,  from  whom 
we  have  extracted  the  preceding  account,  Socrates, 
the  Historian ',  and  Augustin,  who  assigns  it  to  the 
days  before  Arianism '  transfer  it.     If,  on  this  ac- 
count, Ulfila  was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  implore 
his  assistance  against  Athanarich  the  Oppressor,  this 
was  the  first  mission  of  the  Gothic  Bishop,  which 
rendered  the  other  easy  to  him,  when  he  came  to 
request  a  Settlement  and  Territory  for  his  dispos- 
sessed nation. 

Valens  received  the  Goths,  as  we  have  said. 
They  were  admitted  to  his  protection ;  but,  as  some 
time  afterwards,  Valens  was  called  to  a  distance  by 
his  Eastern  affairs,  they  were  in  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor,  so  grossly  mistreated  by  one  of  the  generals 
and  by  the  Governor  of  Thrace,  that  the  aggrieved 
nation  simultaneously  arose,  broke  out  into  rebellion, 
and  drove  their  tormentors  from  the  field *■     From 

•  Sozomen.  loc.  cit. 

I  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  I.  iv.  c.  33.  • 

g  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei  I.  xviii.  c.  52. — Nisi  forte  non  est  perse- 
cute coraputanda,  quando  rex  Gothorum  in  ipsa  Gothia  persecutus 
est  Christianos  crudelitate  mirabili,  cum  ibi  non  essent  nisi  Catholici 
quorum  pluriini  martyrio  coronati  sunt :  sicut  a  quibusdam  fratri- 
bus,  qui  tunc  illic  pueri  (iterant,  et  se  ista  vidisse  incunctanter  rc- 
cordabantur,  audivimus. 

II  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  xxxi.  c.  4. 
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this  time  they  arrayed  themselves  in  Roman  arms, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  besieged,  and  were 
doubly  formidable. 

Valens  upon  this  hastened  from  Asia  to  punish 
them.  Although  they  were  in  a  condition  to  meet 
him  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  nevertheless  sent  an 
Embassy  to  him  to  excuse  themselves  and  appeasg 
him.  The  Historian  gives  to  him,  who  had  this  com- 
mission, the  title  of  Christiani  ritus  Presbyter; 
probably,  we  may  here  find  for  the  third  time 
Ulfila,  in  the  capacity  of  an  Embassador.  But,  now 
the  fate  of  Valens  was  decreed,  (so  the  Historian 
proceeds :)  it  came  to  a  battle,  and  the  Emperor  was 
left  on  the  field  of  slaughter*.  From  this  period, 
the  Goths  became  more  firmly  established  in  their 
possessions,  and  had  they  known  the  value  of  their 
victory,  they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves  tor 
have  been  sent  away  from  the  Gates  of  Constanti- 
nople with  presents. 

SECTION  CXXXVI. 

.    r 

The  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  whom  the  ancients  at 
one  time  call  Ulfilas,  at  another  Wulfilas,  who  is  suffi- 
ciently known  to  us  from  his  deeds,  is  unanimously 
celebrated  in  history,  as  the  Inventor  of  the  Gothic 
characters,  and  as  the  Translator  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament k.     However  generally 

1  Ammian.  Marcellinus,  1.  xxxi.  c.  12. 

k  Socrates  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  27.  in  some  editions.  33.  Sozomen. 
L.  vi.  c.  37.  Cassiodor.  Hist,  tripartit.  L.  viii.  c.  13.  Jornandes  de 
reb.  Goth.  c.  51.  Heupelii  Dissert,  de  Ulfila,  Witteberg,  1693. 
Essbergii  Ul  phi  las  Gothor.  Episc.  Holmiae.  1700.  both  in  Biis- 
ching's  Collection.  Benzelii  Praefat.  before  the  Gothic  Gospels, 
edited  by  Edward  Lye. 
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the  ancients  expressed  themselves,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  his  merit  respecting  all  the  Scriptures,  roc  &c«c 
7(m+«c>  «c(mc  /3t{3Aovc,  Ditinas  Scripturas,  Philostor- 
gius  alone  averred,  that  the  Books  of  the  Kings 
should  be  excepted,  because  Ulfila  accounted  it  un- 
advisable  to  give  a  warlike  history  to  his  belligerent 
nation,  which  might  inflame  the  fever  of  their  ima- 
ginations K  Were  the  historical  fidelity  of  Philos- 
torgius  less  assailed  than  it  is,  it  might  still  be  re- 
joined against  him,  that  for  the  same  reason  Ulfila 
would  not  have  dared  to  translate  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  even  a  great  part  of  Moses  and  other  Books. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  question,  when  Ulfila  un- 
dertook the  translation,  we  must  correct  an  error, 
which  misrepresents  the  history  of  his  life.  The 
same  Philostorgius  depicts  this  Bishop  as  an  extra- 
ordinary man  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  introduces  him  at  the  Council  of  Nice  ".  For  he 
has  mistaken  Constantinus  for  Constantius,  and  the 
Nicene  Council  for  the  Constantinopolitan,  which 
under  the  superintendence  of  Acacius  passed  its  deci- 
sions as  to  Doctrine,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  the  Orthodox,  in  which,  however,  Ulfila  re- 
mained true  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Fathers.  I 
quote  the  words  of  Sozomen  on  this  subject :  «n  & 

r*c  Kwwrravrtov  j3a<rtX€tac  aircpurieeirrwc  ocpac  roic  apfi 
Ev8o£iov  icat  'Aicaictov  tijc  cv  KwrravrivoiroXfi  Svro&s  Stcpni* 
roiVMvajy  rote  wptvoi  rw  iv  Ncicatf  <rw*ASoviw.  1.  vi.  C  37. 

Although  he  might  at  an  earlier  period  have  en- 
tered on  public  affairs,  yet  was  it  at  a  later  period 
that  he  translated  the  Scriptures,  when  with  his 
Goths  he  occupied  the  new  settlement,  qb  this  side 

1  Pbilostorg.  Hist.  Eccl.  L,  ii.  c.  5. 
"  Philostorg.  loc.  cit. 
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• 

of  the  Danube.  This  is  attested  by  the  historian 
Socrates  ° ;  and  the  language  and  written  characters 
of  the  Translation  afford  manifest  proofs  of  this  as- 
sertion. A  part  of  the  letters,  of  which  he  has  formed 
the  Gothic  alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman, 
6uch  as  d.  k.  8.  andy.  The  many  Latin  expressions, 
which  he  has  adopted  in  his  version  (§  132)  pra-sup- 
pose  a  Settlement  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Roman 
Provinces,  during  which  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  these  terms. 


SECTION  CXXXVII. 

The  version  itself  is  derived  from  the  Greek  text* 
The  orthography  observable  in  it  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks:  the  I  is  for  the  most  part  express* 
ed  by  EI :  S&KQIS,  thou  seekest,  oftener  occurs 
as  S&KQ6IS.  —  S£KI<J>,  he  seeks,  is  more  fre- 
quently written  S£K6l4>*  As  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounced y  before  7  or  before  *  as  v.,  so  the  same 
custom  was  established  in  the  Orthography  of  the  Go- 
thic Version ;  in  the  examples  I  will  retain  °  the  Greek 
r  as  it  is  in  the  Codex:  lNNrArrAl*l>  4*AlKh 

Arrvn  AAnK  iintg  KKAicV  &Anjt  qMi 
KtiMS  virs  SA  kkotAnAA  t£n  fcKAAnSTAi. 

"  Pass  ye  through  the  narrow  gate ;  for  broad  is  the 
gate  and  roomy  (is)  the  way,  which  leads  to  destruc- 
tion," Matt.  vii.  3.  This  single  verse  affords  to  us 
three  examples.  In  addition  to  it  we  can  adduce 
Matt.  vi.  31.  cVKITKAM,  to  drink;  xi.  42. — 
rA&KArKGUj*,  he  gives  to  drink;  Mark  ii  16. 


"  Socrat.  L.  iv.  c.  S3, 

0  Hug,  from  his  inability  to  procure  Gothic  characters,  was  obliged 
to  introduce  the  Greek  V  in  his  examples  printed  in  Roman  letters* 

Translator. 
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AlUlTKi^.  kt  drinketk;  and  from  the  frag* 
smts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  xii.  20. 
ajtATKQ,  gke  khm  to  drink;    sir.  15.  TAlTTS 


This  is  sdB  further  evident  firom  the  care, 
the  Translator  has  taken  in  giving  to  particular  words 
their  etymological  force.   In  Mark  xii  33.  he  renders 
i>iMiniMii  precisely  according  to  the  etymology, 
£AABKnNST6;  John  rii  3.  tfmmnryui— hA6$- 
fJiSTJkKQHS,  tit  fixing  ef  tents;  John  x.  22. 
fy«ro««— UfNIflQI<f>A>  compounded  of  in  and  ymig, 
as  the  other  of  «*  and  nm*.     Where  all  the  Latins 
(Ftrcrlltns.    IVroanu.   Brixims.   Carb.J    in   Luke 
i,  52.  translate  rxH>*favo*c,  snptrbos,  he  renders  it 
MDOA^nhTANS  for  the  sake  of  representing  the 
v*fg>  and  f+irxmat.    In  Luke  L  1.  where  the  Latin  ver- 
sions have  very  incorrectly  expressed  rorA^pofop^urw 
by  complete  sunt,  he  accurately  discovers  the  sense 
and  composition— rAfcnAAAV©Slcl£N&    Or  in 
Mark  xiv.  56.  where  the  Latin  Translator  required 
two  words  at  least  for  f^cu&poprvpovi',  he  felicitously 
comprises  the  composition  in  one  word,  rAAOTT- 
yeiTVXdlcVG&nN ;  immediately  afterwards  also, 
where  the  Latin  Translator  was  forced  to  place  nam 
mannfachtm  for  i\tiporotnro9,  he  confines  himself,  like 
the  Greek,   to   one  expression   flNhANdlnvAn- 

KhTA- 

~  The  Translator  has  also  mistaken  one  word  for  ano- 
ther, which  mistake  could  only  have  arisen  from  the 
Greek  text  having  been  before  him.  Thus  in  Luke 
ijL  14.  he  mistook  APXE20E  for  APKEI20E :  but 
the  word  yAAAAN  exists  in  the  Franconian  and 
Anglo-Saxon  dialects  in  the  sense,  in  which  we  still 
adopt  it,  and  in  composition  is  found  the  same  in 
the  Gothic  also,  Mark  x.  42.  rAVAA&ANdl  go- 

"  Lye  and  Ihre  referred  at  this  word  to 


Jrx* 
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the  corresponding  Greek  term,  and  then  compared 
that  which  Luke  used,  th6se  two  diligent  scholars 
would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  in  this  place.  Here 
even  the  Gothic  readers  might  have  desired  to  explain 
their  Version,  probably  from  Latin  MSS.  For  the 
words  rAN£hl&Al  SKJIKji  are  added  on  the 
margin,  as  if  they  had  had  before  them  content*  es- 
tate, (Veronens.  Brix.)  or  svfficientes  estote,  (  Vercel- 
lens.) 

The  mistake  of  the  word  ireTnopvictv  for  ir€*-Xi?pct>jr<v  is 
of  the  same  nature  in  Joh.  xvi.  6.  where  rA&An- 
KIcVA  distracts,  is  translated  for  rAfctlAAlcXA* 
fills ;  this  mistake  has  been  remarked  before,  as  well 
as  that  in  Luke  vii.  26.,  where  for  rpvfri,  the  word 
rpocpji,  \zn&GlttS,food  or  nourishment,  is  written. 

In   John  vii.  12.   aXrfirig  is  Substituted  for   ayadoc, 

which  is  very  easy  in  Greek  :  yet,  in  the  Cod.  Brix. 
Argent,  which  is  very  nearly  allied  to  this,  the  same 
substitution  occurs :  it  also  reads  verax  est.  It  will 
therefore  be  difficult  to  determine,  which  of  the  two 
originally  committed  the  blunder,  or  borrowed  it 
from  the  other. 

There  is  a  similar  instance  in  Matt.  viii.  9.  where 
the  Translator  having  incorrectly  made  the  stops, 
joined  *xwv  to  ^ovmav,  and  then  either  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  sense  or  by  mistake  changed  w  c/iau- 
tov  into  rriv  ipavrov.    In  this  way  then  he  read  the 

passage  :  iyu  av%ptt)iroQ  etfM  vtto  i£oi/<riav  i\wv  rtjv  ipavrov 

vrpariurrag.  A  thing  of  this  sort  could  only  arise  from 
the  immediate  view  of  the  Greek  text  But,  the  Cod. 
Brixiens,  accurately  exhibits  this  turn  of  the  passage, 
et  ego  homo  sum  habens  sub  potestatem  meam  milites. 
Who  may  now  decide,  which  of  the  two  Translators 
first  misinterpreted  the  original  text  ?  and  which  was 
indebted  to  the  other  for  his  interpretation  ? 

I  conceive  also,  that  there  is  a  change  of  words 
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in  another  place :  although  the  instance  be  not  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  yet  I  will  indulge  myself  in  a 
few  words  on  it,  as  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  me, 
of  drawing  attention  to  an  emendation  in  the  Gothic 
text.  In  Matt  xxviL  48.  Spa/i«v  is  strangely  trans- 
lated bearing ;  but  as  +tp»v  and  3pa/u*v  could  not 
well  be  mistaken  for  one  another,  the  error  must 
lie  elsewhere,  via.  in  the  Gothic.  Here,  the  mis- 
take lies  between  the  words  SflNS^KAn^A  *nd 
STlNSllKArncVA*  A*  bore  quickly, — he  ran  quickly. 
But  in  Luke  i.  10.  xpo*&xo/uvov  BGI<XAn<\AnS, 
which  if  still  retained  in  the  Suabian  beitken,  is  sub- 
stituted for  wpootvyofuvov.  In  Luke  Xvi.  14.  avroi  owe 
t^oumy  is  read  for  ort  owe  iyowrip,  id  Luke  XV.  16.  Ktpa- 

rwv  hAnKHS  for  Ktpanw  : — for  in  Luke  i.  69. 
«(mc  has  also  been  translated,  hAftRN  ;  and  thus  in 
Matt  ix.  23.  hAnKHlAN&ANS,  horn-blowers  oc- 
curs. In  Luke  xix.  23.  f*p«c  was  taken  for  an  abbre- 
viation, resolved  into  peptooc,  and  translated  <\AlA#S 
Parts.  In  Romans  xL  33.  instead  of  iptZtptwnra,  the 
Translator  reads  avf&ptra,  which  is  a  compound  hardly 
to  be  found  in  a  good  author ;  nevertheless  he  has 
repeated  it  syllable  for  syllable,  NtVnS-SniAA£&A; 

— not  appirra. 

Lastly,  in  Luke  ix.  18.  0w*r«*  a^ry  is  interpreted 
rAM5mA6ariN  'iMMA>  which  Edward  Lye  ex- 
plains by  the  Swedish  motte  horn,  and  the  English  met 
him.  There  is  also  no  doubt,  that  rAMRTQAN 
(Luke  xiv.  31. ;  Mark  xiv.  13.)  means  to  meet.  Thus 
ftwiiriffftiv  would  have  been  here  mistakes  for  owi*** 
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SECTION  CXXXVIII. 


There  must  have  been,  therefore,  a  Greek  Book, 
from  which  the  Translator  executed  his  task,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  it  must  have  been  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension.  We  will  exhibit  examples 
from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Mark. 


LUCIAN. 

HESYCHIUS. 

Q 

ovSeiQ  dvSputirvv 

ovdeiQ  ohina  dvSpunrwv 

XvaavTEQ  ahrov  dyaytTt 

0. 

Xvaare  avrov  jccu  <pepere 

3. 

ahrov  dwotrreXSxi  utde 

o. 

diroffTtXXu  iraXtv  ahrov 

6. 

iyereikciTO 

o. 

llTTtV 

7. 

evefiaXov 

o. 

ixi(}aXXov<riv 

kit  avryj 

tv  ahrov 

9. 

tKpa^ov  XtyovTtQ 

0. 

i$:pa(ov 

10. 

ftaaiXttaiv  ovofiari  Kvpiov 

G. 

fiaaiXtia 

11. 

elc'lepocroXvpa  6  'Itjgovq 

G. 

(LQflepo(ToXvfia 

13. 

fiaicpoStv 

O. 

oVo  fiaKpoSev 

tvprjtTei  tl 

G. 

ri  tvprjaei 

14. 

Ik  gov  £i(  tov  altava 

G. 

cif  tov  auura  Ik  trov 

15. 

eltjiXSw  6  'Iijc^ovc 

G. 

elasXSutv 

18. 

ypapfiartiQ  Kai  ol  dp\iepetQ 

G. 

dp\upeiQ  Kai  ol  ypafiparetc 

23. 

airy  6  Iqv  eijnj 

G. 

airy 

24. 

Xctfifiavtre 

G. 

tXafierc 

26. 

•) 

28. 

tcai  Xeyovaiv 

Ken.  iXtyov 

rrfv  cEpvff.  ravT.  iSun:. 

G. 

eCawc.  ti\v  ilfiva.  ravr. 

29. 

dwoKpiSeic  tlirtv 

G, 

CtTTCV 

32. 

ori  ovtwq  TcpoQrj+tiQ 

O. 

ovrutQ  ori  irpotyriTHQ 

33. 

Xeyovat  r«#  *lrjaov 

rf  'Irjtrov  Xeyovaiv. 

G. 


In  this  chapter  he  has  two  peculiar  readings,  in  which 
no  one  besides  agrees  with  the  Gothic  text :  at  ver. 
10.,  after  iv  ovo^an  he  omits  Kvpiov,  probably  be* 
cause  the  following  tov  irarpoc  n^mv  Aa/3c$  did  not  ap- 
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pear  to  him  compatible  with  Kmoiou.  At  ver.  33.,  also, 
instead  of  Xty.  r£  'I^ou  he  reads  Xtym  aimo. 

The  twenty-sixth  verse,  which  is  wanting  in  se- 
veral Egyptian  documents,  and  probably  in  this  Re- 
cension in  general,  which  I  cannot,  however,  entirety 
trust  myself  to  assert,  exists  in  all  the  Constantino- 
politan  MSS.  as  well  as  in  the  Gothic  text. 

In  two  readings,  he  however  follows  neither  Lu- 
cian's  nor  Hesychius's  Recension,  but  confines  him- 
self to  the  third.    At  the  very  beginning  of  the  chap- 
ter, he  read,  ou&ic  wwmn  arSpwirw  not  ovirw,  as  Lye 
says :  for  ww  or  tutot*  is  NAnh,  but  ov&*-*>  or  o£v» 
is  HINAnh.     He  has  this  first  reading  in  common 
with  the  Codex  Argenteus.   At  ver.  8.  where  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  and  /Egyptian  Recensions  a^ree  in  the 
words  «c  rijv  oSov,  he  translates  them  not  i"N  OTT 
but  iv  rp  ify,  ANA  yn^A*  as  we  find  it  in  a.  k.  m. 
11.  114.  116.    But  in  other  readings  he  again  so 
differs  from  the  MSS.  of  the  third  Recension,  that 
these  two  instances  determine  nothing  relative  to 
the  whole. 

It  was  not  however  fated,  that  this  document  should 
long  remain  without  additions:  the  Latin  versions 
before  Jerome,  with  which  the  Goths  in  Italy  were 
acquainted,  afforded  (as  it  is  supposed)  different  ma- 
terials for  decorating  this  venerable  book  with  several 
additions. 

This  could  not  fail  to  have  taken  place,  as  fre- 
quently one  of  the  Latin  versions  was  written  at 
the  side  of  the  Text,  of  which  the  Fragments  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  an  evident  proof.  It  was 
now  often  attempted  to  harmonize  them,  where 
they  disagreed :  probably,  frequently,  merely  from  a 
calligraphical  design,  that  the  number  of  the  lines 
and  verses  might  mutually  agree. 

Where  they  were  not  written  by  the  side  of  each 
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other,  the  collation  of  them  gave  rise  to  marginal 
observations,  which  were  afterwards  inserted  into 
the  Text.  Ihre  enumerates  fourteen  marginal  notes 
from  the  Codex  Argenteus,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Ulfilas  illustratus,  which  were  ready  in  the  next 
copy,  which  might  be  taken  of  them,  to  occupy  their 
place  in  the  Text,  as  emendations,  e.g.  Luke  ix.  34. 
iv  ry  tKtivovQ  tlcnXOtiv  ug  mv  vt<pt\r)v,  where  the  Trans- 
lator  having  accurately  confined  himself  to  the  Greek 
words,  some  one  has  placed  the  Latin  reading  on  the 
side,  QAh  AT  1M  IN  MI AhMIM  ATTAITAnAAM 
like  the  Codex  Veronens.  and  Brixiens.  et  intrantilms 
Mis  in  nubem.  Junius  even  adopted  the  latter  read- 
ing into  the  Text  in  his  edition. 

Hence  came  such  heterogeneous  parts  in  a  ver- 
sion, which  is  designed  to  represent  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  Recension  with  an  uncommon  accuracy, 
and  to  translate  word  for  word.  For  instance,  the 
great  addition  in  Luke  ix.  43.  after  ttclgiv  o\q  ewom, 
which  also  appears  in  the  MS.  at  Brescia,  comes 
from  the  Latin :  dixit  Petrus  :  Domine,  quare  nos  non 
potuimus  ejicere  eum  ?  at  iUe  dixit,  hoc  genus  non 
exiety  nisi  in  orationibus  et  jejuniis;  so  shortly  after- 
wards at  v.  50.  after  imp  vjuwv  itrnv— where  the  Latin 
MSS.  read,  nemo  est  enim,  qui  non  faciat  virtutem  in 
nomine  meo,  et  poterit  male  loqui  de  me,  the  first  part 
as  far  as  et  poterit  is  also  seen  in  the  Gothic  text 
with  a  slight  alteration :  nee  vllus  enim  est  hominum, 
qui  non,  &c.  But  it  is  too  notorious  (indeed  it  has 
throughout  been  an  injury  to  this  version)  that  its 
readers  were  acquainted  with  the  older  text  of  the 
Latins,  for  us  to  impose  on  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
bringing  together  further  examples  and  proofs. 

Yet,  the  difficulty,  which  thence  arises  in  criti- 
cism, is  not  great.  The  duty,  which  may  hence  be 
required  from  the  Gothic  version,  from  its  origin  * 

and  descent,  is,  that  it  give  testimony,  as  to  that,         4 
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which  was  formerly  genuine,  and  recognized  in  tie 
(Sons tantinopoli tan  Recension.  In  this  office*  it 
fully  appears  as  an  ancient  and  credible  witness; 
but,  that  its  depositions  may  be.  rendered  pure  and 
authentic,  it  will  be  necessary,  accurately  to  separate 
and  disjoin  that,  which  has  been  added  to  it  from  the 
Latin.  This  is  for  the  most  part  so  recognizable,  and 
is  so  easy  of  detection  by  means  of  a  collation,  that 
we  can  rarely  be  in  danger  of  error. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  Epistles,  the  passages 
produced  as  a  specimen  by  Mai  are  not  entirely 
qualified  to  develop  the  Recension  which  the  version 
expresses ;  because  many  of  the  variations,  in  which 
the  Recensions  differ  from  each  other,  are  not  disco- 
verable in  the  Versions,  and  this  is  far  more  the  case 
in  the  edited  specimens,  than  in  the  other  chapters 
of  Paul's  Epistles. 


SECTION  CXXXIX. 

The  conduct  of  this  Translator  displays  a  capable 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  activity,  who  does  not 
comprise  the  meaning  of  the  text,  merely  in  general 
terms,  nor  has  recourse  to  a  paraphrastic  version 
without  reference  to  each  of  the  individual  words  or 
smaller  parts  of  speech :  but  who  closely  adheres  to 
his  Text,  and  knows  how  to  adapt  his  language  to  it 
by  well- chosen  expressions  and  happy  compound* 
without  forcing  it,  or  adapting  to  it  an  iU-undersfcwd 
literal  translation.  We  see,  that  he  sometimes  hesitates 
respecting  the  Greek,  yet  is  he  a  perfect  master  of  his 
own  tongue.  It  was,  in  fact,  no  small  thing  to  n* 
dertake  such  a  work  in  a  Dialect,  the  laws  of  fthjScfi 
were  not  investigated,  nor  systematically  fleojfWTftn^ 

-B~WJ  by  any  inquirer,  and  yet  to  execute  itMfk 
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such  consistency  and  uniformity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  language,  as  if  he  had  been  provided  with 
a  regular  grammar. 

He  himself  appears  to  have  added  the  stops,  for 
the  sake  of  assisting  the  reading  and  comprehension 
of  his  countrymen;  for,  they  appear  in  general 
both  in  theUpsal  and  Ambrosian  copies,  in  the  same 
manner ;  a  stop  being  placed  at  the  end  of  each  pas- 
sage, and  two  at  the  close  of  a  string  of  passages  or 
a  section. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting  in  both 
the  Milan  MSS.  and  not  from  mere  accident,  as  I 
am  positively  assured ;  yet  it  need  not  surprise  us; 
since  the  advocates  of  Arianism  in  general  did  not 
recognize  it.  Compare  the  second  volume  of  this 
Introduction,  Section  cxl.  p.  508. 


THE  SCLAVONIC  VERSION 


SECTION  CXL. 


In  the  Beginning  of  the  ninth  Century,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Lorch,  in  the  present  Austria  on  the  Ens, 
attempted  to  circulate  and  establish  Christianity  in 
Moravia.  Their  attempt  succeeded ;  many  Princi- 
pal men  of  the  kingdom,  among  whom  was  the  Duke 
Moymir  joined  the  Preachers  of  the  Faith  and  were 
baptized. 

But,  the  misunderstanding  between  Ludwig  (Louis) 

0  Hug  is  very  defective  in  his  account  of  the  Sclavonic  versions : 
whether  it  be  from  ignorance  of  the  dialects,  or  from  other  causes, 
he  has  omitted  many  very  important  particulars,  for  which  the  reader 
it  referred  to  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  w  Russia, 
fire.  London,  1826.  Translator. 

VOL.  I.  L  1 
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King  of  Germtoiy,  and  Rastisiaw,  Duke  of  Morrtvta, 
•hot  out  the  Germin  preachers  from  this  *ountty. 
When  Rastislaw  heard  the  success  with  whkh  Con- 
vitkntiite,    sufnamed   the    Philosopher,    armouhced 
Christianity  to  the  Kazars,  on  the  northern  shore  *tf 
the  Black  Sea,  he  resolved  for  ever  to  free  kiifcself 
from  the  German  preachers,  and  requested  from  thfe 
Court  of  Constantinople  this  Constantine,  who  was 
afterwards  called  Cyril,  as  the  instructor  of  his  Do- 
minions.    He  appeared  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Methodius,  and  entered  on  his  new  vocation.  Hitherto 
Latin  Books  were  used  at  Divine  worship  in  Mora- 
via.   Constantine  and  his  Brother  quickly  perceived 
how  mu4h  influence  they  must  gain  over  the  nation, 
If  they  could  prepare  the  public  services  of  Religion 
in  the  language  of  the  cottntry*    They,  therefore; 
delivered  to  them  the  alphabet,  which  they  had  de- 
signed for  the  Bulgarians,  and  a  Sclavonian  version 
of  the  Psalter,  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Litur- 
gical  books.     The   success  justified"  their  under- 
taking, but  it  was  disapproved  at  Rome.     Yet,  they 
were  not  bigotted  against  their  tnore  rational  ideas, 
but  sought  only  a  middle  way. 


SECTION  CXLl. 

Tfttfe,  the  Slavonic  version  in  thfc  middle  of  tk 
fiinth  Century,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  prepared 
by  two  Native  Greeks  from  Greek  MSS.  Thef 
Were  born,  educated,  and  instructed,  under  the 
Constantinopolitan  Patriarchate,  and  were  sent  also 
from  Constantinople  into  this  new  harvest.  We  A*y 
ihence  conclude  of  what  description  thfe  MSS.  W«K> 
which  they  brought  with  them*  and  whaft*  tfeit  the 
version  would  follow.  I     •   ■       .^.. 
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With  respect  id  the  whole  it  certainly  ^exhibits  Aim 
text  of  that  family  of  MSS.  whieh  we  have  caHed 
the  CbnstantiadpoKtsn  or  Luoianfs  reeeuiijin*?  jfjWfe 
l  will  adduce  in  proof  oniy  one  chapter  of  the  Go&peis. 
All  the  readings  here  extracted  from  Lueian's  reoen- 
bum  acre  expressed  ia  the  Sclavonic  version,  as  fa** as 
we  are  acquainted  with  it  from  Prof.  Alterfe  collA- 
tioa  of  two  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna, 
viz.  Cod.  Slav.  N.  ccclvi.  and  N.  ccclv. 


MAftK  V. 

• 

LUCTAN. 

HESYCHIUS. 

2.  Kai  i£eX$0VTi  avru 

♦rat  e£eX$o>TO£  a^rou 

3.  iXvtretriy  ovSeic 

a\v<rei  ovKtn  ovtitic 

9.  0-ot  oVo/xa 

OVQfJLa  (TOL 

dmtpi&ri  \rywr 

Xey«  afc-fi 

1£«  nai  icapEKakeaav  airov  trclrcc 

rat  tt-ajKttfl&cotty  «*ro*     i* 

oi  SaifjLOves  \iy»m 

*** 

13.    aXJTOtQ  €V^£WC 

aftrotg 

6  'Itjctovc  «u  efcXS. 

Kai  tfcXS. 

1 4.  ol  Be  poffK  •  • .  • 

icac  ot  /3o*r. 

rove  xpipovs 

a&rovg 

rat  c£j}X£oy 

icat  iyX<9ov                           ,; 

1 5 .  Ka^Tffi  •  •  •  •  rat  ifiarur . . 

Ka^rjfx  •  •  •  •  t^/art<7. 

IB*  ira  if  jier*  avrou 

«ya  ^icr'  airat/  j/ 

19.  o  &  'Itprtvc  olftc  ctyf*. 

rat  ovc  ctyrjK. 

2£.  rat  t^ov  fcf>X*  * 

miepx- 

23.  irai  irjaerai 

Kai  f  jj<ny. 

25.  *rat  yvyy  nc 

rat  yvvr) 

33.  tycyorci'  cV  dhrij 

ytyovtv  altrt) 

56.  rat  kfr^trai 

K*at  lp)(ovr*i 

40.  o  2c  cr/3aX  •  •  •  • 

ahroQ  cc  cr/3aX, 

ro  TrcuStov  dvaKtipivov 

ro  iraidiov. 

One  of  the    principal  Scholars  and  Friends  #f 
Sfclavtttifc  Irtenrture  appears  to  have  formed  Ms 
jttflgment  less  in  reference  to  the  whole,  and  feMite  % 
tone,  which  this  version  generally  asserts  *hftU*tfk   a 

some  particular  readings  which  fr*&  been  *agilM»rfU  ~M 

l12  1 
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when  he  would  assure  us,  that  the  version  princi- 
pally agrees  with  Codex  l  and  d  p. 

It  certainly  has  those  readings  also;  for,  it  has 
happened,  that  the  MSS.  of  one  recension  have  been 
interpolated  from  the  others,  although,  1  apprehend, 
that  but  a  very  small  part  of  these  is  derived  from 
interpolations  of  Greek  MSS.  It  at  least  occurs 
very  often,  that  these  inserted  readings,  which  it 
has  in  common  with  l.  and  d.,  are  also  found  in 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Latin  Fathers.     For  example, 

Matt.  X.  12.  rtjv  oiKiav  Xiyovr fc,  tipqvri  *v  r<p  ociey  rovrw* 
DL.  Vulg.  XI i.  15.  iravrac  &,  wc  iStpantvasv,  cirtXii&y.  D. 

Slav.  2  Vulg.  xvii.  2.  Xcvica  u>c  to  \l0V>  i>.  Slav.  Vulg. 

Mark  XI.  15.  Kai  iraXcv  ipypvrat.  L.  Vlll.  xi.  24.  on 
\rj\pt<j%e.  D.  Vulg.  xiv.  41.  avairavteSe  to  tcXoc.  D.  Lift. 
XV.  16.  i<ru>  tig  rtfv  avXyv.  D.  Latt.  Luke  ii.  33.  o  wan* 
airrov  Kai  t)  /ityrqp  avrov.  BDL.  Slav.  i.  Vulg*  XL  14. 
Saipoviov  €Jc/3Xi)devroc«  AL.  Vulg.  &C. 
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The  interpolation  from  the  Latin  is  possible  and 
conceivable,  if  the  arrangement  of  John  the  Vlllth 
respecting  the  Ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Sclavonic 
tongue  was  ever  put  into  execution  q.  Yet  I  will 
not  deny,  that  the  singularities  may  be  explained 
from  the  condition  of  the  copy,  whence  the  version 
was  made. 

Doborowsky  in  Michaelis's  New  Oriental  and  Exegetical  Library, 
Par.vii.p. 155—167. 

4  Baron,  ad  ann.  880.  Jubemus  tamen  (thus  John  Vlllth  write*  to 
Duke  Swatopluk)  ut  in  omnibus  Ecclesiis  Terrae  veatree  propter 
majorem  honorificentiara  Evangelium  Latine  legator,  ut  poatmodom 
Slavonic^  Lingua  translatum  in  auribus  populi  verba  non  intelligentii 
juinunctetur,  siout  in  quibusdam  Ecclesiis  fieri  videtur.  Num.  xbu 
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One  recension  was  sometimes  interpolated  from 
the  others,  and  thus  in  Constantine's  copy  readings 
from  the  koiv*  ckoWc  and  the  Egyptian  books  might 
have  been  discovered r. 


SECTION  CXLIII. 

% 

Although  this  version  may  not  lay  claim  to  a  very 
high  age,  yet  it  is  a  precious  Document,  well  worthy 
of  critical  labour.  The  chief  Edition  of  the  Goft- 
pels  is  said  to  be  the  Quarto  Edition,  which  appeared 
in  Wallachia,  in  the  year  1512 ;  then  the  Gospels, 
which  appeared  at  Vilna,  1575 ;  the  Bible  at  Ostrog, 
1581 ;  and  a  reimpression  at  Moscow,  1663. 

'  *  I  willingly  yield  this  homage  to  Dobrowsky,  who  in  Slavamca 
(a  periodical  work  on  Sclavonic  Literature,  2d  Ed.  Prague,  1815.) 
defended  the  Sclavonic  version  from  the  charge  of  Interpolation  from 
the  Latin,  which  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  more  confidently 
asserted  than  I  ought. 


j « 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRITICISM. 
SECTION  CXLIV. 

Tfife  tause  of  those  occurrences,  which  have  bad  in 
influence  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  has 
been  unfolded  to  us  *— the  means,  which  afford  to  a* 
i\Mr  aid  in  detecting  the  errors  which  have  found 
theit  way  into  it,  have  already  been  enumerated  and 
criticised  in  their  order.     It  will  now  be  our  prin- 
cipal object  to  enquire  into  the  principles,  by  which 
wto  Have  been  guided  in  this  task.    These*  will  weo* 
etititirately  as  possible  deduce  from  the  various  fatat 
to  Which  the  text  was  exposed,  and  from  obaevray 
Mw'thfe  different  errors  were  introduced  into  it; 
for,  in  this,  as  in  most  instances,  where  it  depends 
up  Mi  practical  rules  and  the  mode  of  applying  then* 
Wfc&iry  is  the  instructress,  who  yields  to  us  infto- 
jnktibn . 

Th*  more  the  History  of  the  text  has  been  deve- 
lcfj&d,  the  more  simplicity  and  certainty  has  criticism 
gfcined  in  the  discharge  of  its  office.  We  now  know 
that  in  its  decisions  every  thing  depends  merely 
on  a  few  voices,  which  must  be  compared,  ex- 
amined, and  scrutinized.  It  has  ceased  to  be  anf 
everlasting  labour,  to  which  no  boundary  is  per- 
ceived, in  which  there  is  no  end  of  seeking  various 
readings,  in  which  in  each  particular  instance  refer- 
ence to  some  hundred  documents  is  necessary,  is 
wftteh  each  has  to  speak  for  itself;  in  which  eack 
being  undecided,  which  to  follow  among  the  WUty 
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made  his  choice  according  to  his  own  judgment,  frotiii 
predilection  for  some  one  MS,,  from  a  liking  to  some 
one  peculiarity,  to  some  new  various  reading,  which 
appeared  in  a  particular  Codex,  and  from  other 
reasons  by  no  means  better, — and  framed  a  text, 
which  the  next  editor  rejected,  that  he  might  see  the 
same  right  exercised  on  himself  also  by  his  succes- 
sor. We  bow  know  the  hiatus,  which  are  in  our 
critical  apparatus ;  we  perceive  a  boundary  to  out 
labours,  an  object  in  compiling,  a  law  by  which  W4 
may  decide.  * 

6«r  Documents  are  now  divided  into)  oertaiiv 
classes,  under  which  each  individual  must  be  com** 
prized,  which  we  already  possess  and  sufficiently  1 
know,  or  which  we  yet  shall  obtain,  unless  indeed 
an  additional  new  class  makes  its  appearance.    Th»t . 
which  cannot  be   comprized   under  one  of  thesa 
classes,  that  which  has   sprung  up  from  several 
jumbled  together  at  hap-hazard,  and  from  Strang*, 
admixtures,  can  only  so  far  come  into  consideration, 
as  it  is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  History  of  all  tl^? 
occurrences,  to  which  the  text  was  exposed*    Wfh 
have  a  text  of  the  *otvi»  USocic,  which,  in  regard  Jkh 
the  Gospels,  is  expressed  in  the  Codex  d,  the  MS$n  - 
of  Thomas  of  Charkel,  and  in  1.  13.  69.  124 ;  in  re- 
gard to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  de  and  the  MSS,; 
of  Thomas ;  in  regard  to  the  Epistles  in  defo,  and 
in  general  in  the  old  Syriac,  in  the  Latin  versions 
before  Jerome,  and  in  the  Upper  *  Egyptian,  or 
Thebaic. 

We  have  a  corrected  text  by  Hesychius,  which  in 
the  Gospels,  bcl  and  some  others  preserve — in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  abc. 
4a.  Vat.  367.  M*.  1.:— in  Pauls  Epistles,  abc.  17, 
46L— in  the  Apocalypse  ac.  Vat  579,  and  20.  Vindob< 
KoUa*    The  whole,  however,  is  preserved  in  tto 
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Lower-zEgyptian  or  Memphitic  version — andPauls 
and  the  Catholic  Epistles  are  preserved  in  the 
JEthiopic. 

/  We  have  a  corrected  text  of  the  Gospels  by 
JLucian  in  the  MSS.  efghsv.  and  b.  h.i — we  have 
also  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Moscow 
>  MSS.  f.  a\.  b.  d.  c.  m.  k*  in  the  Alex.  Vat.  29.  and 
Lambec.  xxxviii.  xxxv.  We  have  Paul's  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles  in  the  Moscow  Codex  g.  and  in 
hi.  m.  c.  d.  a3.  b.  in  Alex.  Vat.  29.  P$o.  Vat.  50. 
and  Lambec.  xxviii.  xxxvii.  xxxv.  1.  We  have  the 
Apocalypse  in  r.  k.  p.  I.  and  o.  Harleian.  5613,  or 
Griesb.  29.,  Lamb.  1.,  Alex.  Vat.  68.,  Vat.  116., 
Pio-Vat.  50.  We  have  the  Gospels  in  the  Gothic 
version r  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  Polyglott,  and  the  whole  in 
the  Sclavonic  version. 

.  Lastly,  we  have  also  a  revised  text  by  Origen,  in 
a.  K.  m.  42.  114.  116.  M1.  10.  and  in  the  Philoxenian 
version.  The  MSS.  in  which  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  are  contained,  a  more  accurate 
acquaintance  with  this  version  will  disclose. 


SECTION  CXLV. 


•  "  * 

The  Koivri  ticSoaic,  as  we  have  shown,  exhibits  the 
most  ancient  text,  but  with  many  alterations,  which 
it  suffered  throughout  the  second  and  a  part  of  the 
third  Century.  These  alterations  were  private  at- 
tempts to  elucidate  the  Bible,  and  as  such  were  not 
inserted  in  all  MSS.,  but  were  different,  according 
to  readers,  places,  countries,  and  times.  Thus  those 
passages  in  which  these  alterations  are  found,  are 
arbitrary  distortions  of  the  common  text.  To.ha?e 
the  true  text,  we  must  be  in  possession  <*f  the  .most 
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'ancient,  on  which  no  such  attempts  have  been  made. 
"On  this  point  we  are  agreed,  and  consequently' as- 
sume it  as  a  principle,  that,  ^      1" 

THAT   TEXT    IS    THE   TRUE   ONE,   WHICH    WA^' UNI- 
FORMLY READ  IN  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  TIMES  IN  EVE'RY 
/MANUSCRIPT.  J '>  *• 

To  discover  this,  however,  we  must  be  provided 
with  a  very  great  number  of  Documents  of  the  **ivii 
USoxtiq  of  different  countries  and  dates,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  decide  by  means  of  the  collation,  what 
has  been  added  to  the  text  merely  in  particular 
times  and  places.  But  this  is  now  impossible?]  and 
if  this  principle  be  valid,  we  may  evidently  doifbt, 
whether  we  shall  ever  again  recover  the  oldest 
uniform  text.  So  it  appears  :  yet  each  of  the  Re- 
censions can  only  avail  to  the  purpose,  because 
their  Authors  collected  a  very  great  number  of  the 
MSS.  in  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  readings,  according  to  their  uniformity  or 
-  disparity.  Therefore  each  Recension  comprizes  a 
collection  of  MSS.  of  the  koivji  USoms,  as  fat  as  in 
one  country,  they  were  uniform  in  a  particulartext, 
and  we  thus  have  a  second  principle  : 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  KOINH  EKA02I2  AND  THE 
RECENSIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  CONJOINTLY 
AFFORD  TO  US  THE  MEANS  OF  RECOGNIZING  THE 
MOST  ANCIENT  AND  UNIFORM  TEXT, 


SECTION  CXLVI. 

Not  one  of  the  Recensions,  however,  has  reached 

us  in  its  MSS,  in  an  uncorrupted  state :  each  of  tfitem 

f    has  been  exposed  to  manifold  contingencies1,' ^the 

'-course  of  titae.   Htince,  6ur  fitst  consid&ratidn  iftiist 
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he  to  ascertain,  what  each  of  them  did  wr  did  mol 
read ;  what  it  asserts  and  testifies  for  itself ;  we  must 
in  the  first  place  restore  the  recensions  ta  their  pu- 
rity- Hence  arises  again  the  ancient  principle,  viz. 
That,  which  conjointly  thb  document*  of  a 
recension  uniformly  exhibit,  is  the  pecuniae 
reading  of  thb  recension. 


a. — But,  where  MSS.  disagree,  the  older  must  be 
preferred  to  the  more  modern  :  since  they  have  not 
so  often  passed  through  the  hands  of  copyists,  who 
have  inserted  into  the  text  the  studia  and  remarks, 
which  were  on  the  margin  and  between  the  lines,  and 
indulged  themselves  also  in  their  own  speculations. 

4.— More  modern  MSS.  are  to  be  preferred  to 
others  of  their  date,  or  come  next  in  rank  to  the 
first,  if  they  do  not  degenerate  into  many  peculiar 
rities,  if  they  contain  but  few  lettmne*  singulare*,  if 
they  have  received  hut  few  additions  or  suffered  few 
corrections,  and  betray  no  negligence ;  in  proportion 
as  they  in  general  are  more  in  unison  with  their 
family  altogether. 

c. — Where  we  have  both,  the  older  MS.  and  the 
more  modern  copy,  they  are  to  be  considered  but  as 
one  Document,  and  are  not  to  avail  as  two  Witnesses. 

d.— The  older  the  versions  are,  of  which  we  have 
good  critical  editions,  the  more  they  approach  to 
the  time,  when  the  recensions,  which  they  express, 
proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  Emendator,  and  are 
therefore  more  decisive  than  a  MS.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  the  Translator  made  use  of  more 
than  one  MS.  of  the  Country. 

<,— This  also  applies  to  the  earlier  Fathers,  pro- 
vided wq  be  assured  of  that  which  they  read. 

These  ancient  and  long  acknowledged  rules,  even  in 
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cases;  w  here  they  would  be  insufficient  and  inadequate, 
were  maintained  and  supported  by  internal  arguments. 
The  critics,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Re* 
censions,  gave  the  preference  in  the  choice  of  read- 
ings to  the  best  grammatical  style,  or  the  purest 
Greek  phraseology,  particularly  to  that  of  Hesy* 
chius.  (§  37.)  In  consequence  of  this  their  critical 
procedure,  it  follows,  that — 

a . — That  is  the  genuine  reading  of  the  Recension, 
which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  or  is  the  more  elegant. 

&— That  the  Recensions  arose  from  the  jcoivij  e#cS<xnc 
of  their  country.  Whichever  reading  agrees  the  most 
with  this,  is,  where  MSS.  vary,  the  most  probable.  , 

c  — But  that  here  another  historical  observation 
must  be  proposed.  In  later  times,  even  the  revised 
copies  from  the  Books  of  the  kqiwi  cjc&wc  were  again 
interpolated.  (§  40.)  If  now  there  be  any  trace,  that 
the  agreement  proceeded  from  this  cause,  if,  for  e*-> 
avtple,  the  reading  of  the  Koivq  «*$«*£  only  appears 
in  more  modern  MSS.,  and  be  only  written  in  others, 
now  on  the.  margiq,  now  between  the  lines,  or  be 
placed  by  means,  of;  a  correction  over  the  earlier 
readings  if  such  «gns  of  *  fcter  obliteration  be  dis- 
covered, then  precisely  the  contrary  principle  from 
the  preceding  is  valid. 

4?.r~~Tfcat  tihe  reading  of  a  Recension,  whieb  agrees 
the  least  with  another  Recension,  is  the  preferable. 
For  the  R£oe&siQ&&  were  ip  latter  times  frequently 
interpolated  from  one  another  by  Transcribers  and 
Readers,  who  collated  different  books.  (§  37.) 

e.— That  it  will  also  be  easy  to  remark,  where  MSS. 
disagree,  whether  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
Church-reading,  the  critical  observations  of  the  Fa-> 
there  w  Cowmeutators  bad  an  in&ueoQe  on  their 
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difference,  in  which  case  then  the  suspected  part 
must  yield  to  that,  to  which  no  such  a  suspicion  is 
attached. 

/I— And  it  has  appeared  from  my  observations, 
that  Hesychius  generally  favoured  the  shorter  read- 
ing, and  Lucian  the  longer.  §38-  110.  138.  142* 
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When  we  are  certain  what  is  the  reading  of  each 
Recension,  it  then  becomes  the  office  of  the  critic  to 
collate  these  three  Recensions,  and  the  existing  books 
of  the  icoivti  €jc8o<rtc,  where  they  differ. 

Each  Recension  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  several 
MSS.  of  the  row*  ckSootc,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Recension  has  in- 
deed rejected  or  added  what  appeared  to  him  worthy 
of  rejection  or  adoption  from  the  collation  of  the  MSS. 
— yet  more  frequently,  as  it  suited  his  taste  and  pe- 
culiar ideas.     This  last  practice  chiefly  originated  in 
the  preference  given  to  the  pure  and  more  elegant 
reading,  as  far  as  it  related  to  Greek  idiom,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  care  of  avoiding  in  every 
possible  instance  all  Hebrew  turns  and  phrases. 

I.  When  therefore  the  yet  existing  books  of  the 
koivii  eicSofftc  agree  in  a  harsh  and  barbarous  phrase, 
their  agreement  avails  more  than  that  of  the  Re* 
censions  in  one  more  grammatically  correct  and 
polished. 

II.  Since  not  only  the  Recensors  but  also  the 
Readers  of  the  koiv*  e*c8o*tc  actively  laboured  tode* 
strov  the  Hebraisms,  where  a  Hebraism  »  fitiUtcom, 
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tained  in  a  Book  of  the  Koivn  kSoatc,  it  is  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  text  pre- 
served in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  Recensions. 

III.  It  is  also  a  generally  admitted  principle,  to 
decide  in  favor  of  that  reading,  which  is  surrounded 
with  exegetical  difficulties  :  because  every  corrector 
endeavoured  to  elucidate  or  remove  such,  and  because 
corrections  were  never  applied  to  render  passages 
more  difficult,  although  they  were  applied  to  render 
them  more  intelligible.  But  the  Books  of  the  koivi 
cicSo^ic  must  so  agree  respecting  such  a  reading,  that 
we  are  not  to  apprehend  the  difficulty  to  have  origi- 
nally arisen  from  the  awkwardness  and  error  of  the 
Librarii. 

These  are  the  instances,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  koivt)  £*<$o<Tic  outweighs  the  authority  of  all 
the  Recensions,  whose  authors  in  these  did  not  so 
much  follow  the  assertions  of  the  best  copies,  which 
they  quoted,  as  their  own  private  judgment. 


SECTION  CXLVIII. 

IV.  But  in  general  the  Recensions  maintain  a 
far  higher  authority,  than  the  existing  Documents 
of  the  icotv??  cicScxric.  For  each  of  them  has  proceeded 
from  the  collation  of  several  of  these  Documents, 
and  is  the  sum  of  several  copies  of  the  koivt)  cjc&ktcc. 
Where,  therefore,  they  agree,  there  is  a  general 
reading  authenticated  in  different  countries  and 
copies. 

V.  But,  if  the  recensions  are  divided  into  different 
voices,  it  will  indeed  be  difficult  to  know  how  to 
give  the  preference  to  one  above  the  other.    For, 
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we  can  ascertain  from  none  of  thfttn,  that » at* 
compdser  carefully  quoted  more,  older,  and  hotter 
copies  than  the  other.  If  we  would  groat  a  funrat* 
dence  to  one  of  them,  it  could  only  be  to  that  of 
Oigen,  since  its  author  was  for  the  longest  pcdod 
enveloped  in  critical  employments,  was  able  to 
collect  more  MSS.  than  the  others,  and  conducted 
himself  more  cautiously  and  prudently  than  any  of 
the  ancient  critics.  Yet  even  such  a  preference  is 
rarely  practically  available;  for,  in  that  cast,  two 
Recensions  would  speak  against  one. 

r 

VI.  Where  this  takes  place,  the  majority  of 
voices  decides.  For,  as  each  of  the  Recenson  con- 
sulted several  MSS.  in  his  Province  to  prepare  the 
text,  so  is  the  agreement  of  several  Recensions,  of 
two  against  one,  to  much  the  more  valid,  since  the 
MS&  of  two  different  Provinces  could  not  easily 
have  likewise  feiten  into  the  same  corruption  ia  the 
greater  number  of  those  MSS.  from  which,  these  cri- 
tics made  their  decision. 


VII.   But  all  three  Reoensions  are  divided'  re- 

■  m 

specting  dissimilar  readings  written  on  some  one 
particular  passage.  The  origin  of  this'  difference  is 
either  to  bfe  retraced  to  the  Authors,  who  preferred 
the  »w»  ^grammatical,  life  less  Hebraic,  and -nto*© 
elegant  reading  (thus  the  principles  cbed  iiaiAbe 
preceding  section  are  manifest),  or  its  origin  lies  in 
the  ftncitfbt  copies  which  they  followed,  in  stfcidi 
particular  et*ors  were  *o  generally  extended,  fcfcet 
critics  were  tempted  to  adopt  them,  as  the  genu* 

reading.  •-  •» 

»,— But  the  old  copies,  not  to  *peak:  of  ihafr  w&feh 
WfeS  inserted  into  them  ftwki  Harmoiriee  and^f^ 
c*jrpha,  wwe  so  corrupted,  that  passages  and  efc 
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pressions  past  from  one  writer  to  the  other,  or  from 
one  parallel  place  to  the  other,  th&t  even  an  express 
sion,  sentence,  &c.  was  transferred  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  knentiob  was  made  of  it  in  the  New. 
$24.  n.  3,  $31.  n.  3. 

6.— That  the  beginning  tad  end  of  the  Church- 
lessons  were  even  introduced  into  the  Text.  §  24  n*  6* 
$  31*  n.  6. 

.  *v— That  a  change  took  place  in  the  position  of 
the  words,  for  the  sake  of  more  closely  uniting  the 
subject  with  these  initiatory  and  final  fortas,  or-  for 
the  sake  of  uniting  passages  in  general,  which  were 
too  much  separated,  or  seemed  remote  from  each 
other.  §  33*  n.  6, 

dL— That  stone  passages  were  also  petiphrastically 
given.  §  33.  n.  4. 

Where  there  is  such  a  radical  ertor  in  a  Recension* 
or  any  like  to  it,  of  which  we  have  enumerated  many 
in  the  History  of  the  con*)  tjc&xttc*  its  voice  is  no  fur- 
ther to  be  cobtidered  or  respected  in  deciding  upon 
true  readings. 

VIII.  Yet  may  it  happen,  when  the  three  Reoen* 
stons  deviate  into  different  readings  on  one  pass&ge, 
that  two  of  thent  are  more  alike>  And  only  differ  id 
inconsequential  points,  in  which  4bse,  their  agree* 
ment  in  the  principal  point  bridgs  ua  oteafet  to  the 
true  reading. 

IX.  But  it  might  happen,  where  the  Recensions 
disagree,  that  the  Documents  t>f  the  koiv??  USo<ng  may 
concur  with  one  of  them,  and  give  to  it  a  preponder- 
ance over  the  others  Qr,  the  unrevised  text  might 
offer  to  us  data,  frtfm  "whence  we  could  judge,  how 
the  readings  of  the  Recensions  artiste,  so  that  wo 


jnigl^,  derive  iqforuiatien  from  fr^ir  origin  4s,.  jty 
the  credijt  which  they  deserve.  V,  ^rf 

(i  Xv  These,  rules  have  relation  to  . a^i^ip^f  ,or 
tmnsfpr^mtipus  in  the  text ;  but  we  W;e  ^Qt|}y# 
considered  an  additional  sort  of  variations,  yifl^^ 
qmisswup.  In  these  there  is  one  generally  received 
jryle,  viz.  that  where  one  sentence  ends  in  the  sapi£ 
manner  as  the  following  with  the  same  expressions, 
pr  a  like  phrase,  that  which  is  defective  be  qgaiq 
introduced  into  the  text,  since  it  has  only  been  Jps{) 
on  account  of  the  Homoioteleuton. 

XL  But,  omissions  intentionally  occur,  when 
synonyms  followed  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that 
pne  of  them  was  accounted  an  addition  by  the  critic^ 
or  rejected  as  such.  §24.  n.  7. 


(■■*■» 


XI I.  Or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  when 
tautojpgous  phrases  or  sentences,  which  are  not 
uncommon  with  the  Hebrews,  occur,  one  of  them 
was  removed  from  the  text,  as  an  exegetical  adc& 
tion.     §  24.  n.  8. 

If,  where  the  recensions  differ,  one  of  these  causes 
has  occasioned  the  destruction  of  any  one  expression 
or  passage  in  a  Recension,  such  an  omission  is  to  be 
restored  from  the  others. 


SECTION  CXLIX. 


But  in  the  use  and  appreciation  of  these  critical 
expedients,  we  must  be  principally  guided  by  an  ac^ 
curate  study  of  the  author,  so  as  to  represent  his  style, 
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his  favorite  expressions  and  phrases,  his  customary 
use  of  conjunctions,  and  his  grammatical  peculi- 
arities, &c.  Nor  until  we  are  intimate  with  the  cha- 
racter of  each  in  this  respect,  can  we  decide,  which 
readings  belong  to  him,  which  we  should  select  and 
which  we  should  reject 

One  is  inclined  here  to  confess  a  critical  feel- 
ing. I  grant,  that  it  often  felicitously  guides  us 
in  works  of  art  and  taste,  without  always  being  ex- 
plained in  intelligible  ideas.  But,  as  long  as  we 
stop  here,  our  Kf>«nc  is  merely  guess-work :  this  is 
only  sufficient  as  a  transient  glance  for  the  artist, 
until  he  has  received  the  full  impression :  then  he 
analyses  his  perceptions,  seeks  their  foundation  in 
the  object,  and  satisfies  himself,  that  he  has  correctly 
perceived  it,  and  whence  he  thus  perceived  it.  Still 
more  must  this  be  the  case,  in  writings  which  are 
rather  Anomalies  than  works  of  art  *. 

■  For  the  Servian,  Georgian  and  other  versions,  omitted  by  Hug, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Henderson's  Bib.   Res.  and  Travels  >■> 

Russia,  1 626 — Tbanhlatok. 
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